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INTER-ETHNIC RELATIONS IN A HIGH-SCHOOL POPULATION 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG AND LENORE DICKSON 


ABSTRACT 


A comparison of two large high-school populations indicated that ethnocentrism in both the majority 
and the minorities increased with the size of the out-group. Nearly half of the friendship choices were re- 
ciprocated, but less than 4 per cent of the rejections, In predicting whether or not their choices would be 
reciprocated, students were correct in two-thirds of the cases. Background characteristics of¢he differ- 
ent groups and sociological implications of the findings are considered. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


A companion study reported elsewhere? 
presented data regarding (1) the extent to 
which students in a large American high 
school (School A) chose associates for four 
different types of social relationships (a) 
from their own ethnic group and (b) from 
other ethnic groups; (2) the relative status 
of the different ethnic groups as reflected 
in the choices of members of each group; 
and (3) the association of certain factors 
(sex, school class, age, membership in or- 
ganizations, and socioeconomic status) with 
the number and kind of choices made. 

The present paper reports the results of a 
study of a high school (School B) of about 
the same size (1,576 students) at the same 
place and time (Seattle, May 27, 1948), 
in which, however, the various minority 
ethnic groups were much smaller (see Table 
1). We here repeat certain inquiries of the 
previous study in order to determine (1) 

* “Selective Association among Ethnic Groups in 


a High School Population,” American Sociological 
Review, February, 1952. 


whether the relative size of the minority 
groups influences inter-ethnic relationships. 
In addition, the present study inquires into 
(2) negative as well as positive choices be- 
tween the various ethnic groups; (3) the 
mutuality or reciprocity of the choices made 
and received; (4) the ability of the stu- 
dents to predict whether or not their choices 
would be reciprocated; (5) how those who 
correctly predicted reciprocation differed 
from those who guessed wrong regarding 
reciprocation; and (6) whether mutual 
friends were more likely to be similar in 
background than nonmutual ones. 
II. THE POPULATION 'AND METHOD 


The administration of the questionnaires 
was identical with the methods reported in 
the companion study. Instead of studying 
each ethnic group individaally, however, 
the present study merely compared the non- 
Jewish white majority with the ethnic mi- 
norities taken all together as an out-group. 
Also, instead of analyzing the data on the 


basis of four different types of social rela- 
* 


f 
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tionships as was done in the previous study, . 


the ptesent study analyzes the responses to 
“only three questions: 


Iı. Who are your three best friends in this 
high school (boys or girls)? 

2. It is an obvious fact that we do not like 
everyone equally well. List here the names of 
students in this high school whom you don’t 
like so well, wouldn’t like to run around with, 
or feel that your personalities clash. 

3. If you think any of the students you 
listed in Question r will choose you as one of 
their best friends, place an X in front of their 
names. 


Students were classified according to 
eleven background characteristics: (1) sex, 
(2) school class, (3) ethnic group, (4) 
church attended, (5) part-time work, (6) 
school offices held, (7) school activities, 
(8) outside activities, (9) membership in 
Masonic organizations, (10) membership 
in a fraternity or sorority, and (11) plans 
after graduation. 

Of the 1,732 students enrolled, 1,576, or. 
91.3 per cent, were present and filled out 
questionnaires. Among those who were pres- 
ent, the great majority (1,445, or 91.3 per 
cent) were non-Jewish whites, while 44 were 
Jewish, 37 Japanese, 28 Negro, 22 Chinese, 
and 6 Filipino, Hawaiian, or Indian. Of the 
non-Jewish whites, 73 were Italian and 
76 were Scandinavian, Protestant churches 
were attended by 58.7 per cent, Catholic by 
15.3 per cent, other gentile by 1.8 per cent, 
and Jewish by 2.6 per cent, while 21.7 per 
cent did not go to church. In addition to 
the four regular high-school classes—Fresh- 
man (ninth grade) 23.9 per cent, Sopho- 
more 25.3 per cent, Junior 22.9 per cent, 


-and Senior 18.4 per cent—there was a small 
«group of eighth-graders (9.5 per cent). 


There were slightly more girls (51.9 per 
cent) than boys. A little over a third held 
part-time jobs, and slightly more than half 
planned to attend college. A school office 


. was held by 16.4 per cent, 50.1 per cent 


belonged to at least one school organization, 
and 60.7 per cent belonged to an organi- 
zation outside school. Nine and two-tenths 
per cent belonged to a sorority or fraternity 
(against sthool rules), and 16.9 per cent 


were members of one of the “Masonic” 
organizations—-Job’s Daughters, DeMolay, . 
or Rainbow Girls. 

The population of the present study 
(School B) differed fram that of School A 
in that School B had (z) a smaller total 
ethnic minority (8.7 vs. 40.4 per cent); (2) 
lower average socioeconomic status; (3) a 
greater proportion of young, students (33.4 
per cent eighth- and ninth-graders vs. no 
eighth grade and 4.5 per cent ninth grade) ;? 
(4) a smaller proportion of school office- 
holders (16.4 vs. 23.9 per cent); (5) a 
larger proportion of Protestants (58.7 vs. 
50.c per cent), Catholics (15.2 vs. 12.1 per 
cent), and nonchurchgoers (21.7 vs. 16.9 
per cent), and a smaller proportion of Jews 
(2.6 vs. 17.1 per cent) and “Other. Gen- 
tiles” (1.8 vs. 3.9 per cent); (6) a smaller 


‘proportion of members of sororities and 


fraternities (9.2 vs. 22.4 per cent); (7) a 
larger proportion of members of “Masonic” 
organizations (16.9 vs. 13.2 per cent); and 
(8) a smaller proportion of absentees (8.7 
vs. 11.9 per cent). 


WI. THE DATA AND DISCUSSION 


1. How does ethnocentrism vary with the 
size of the different groups?—A comparison 
or the two populations, (c) where minori- 
ties constitute 40 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and (b) where the minorities total 
only 8.7 per cent, is shown in Table r. 
The degree of ethnocentrism of each ethnic 
group is indicated by the Criswell Index of 
Self-preference.® 

*In the school here reported upon (School B), 
the eighth grade is included in the high school; in 


the school previously studied (School A), the ninth 
grade is for the mast part excluded. 

"Toan H. Criswell, “Sociometric Methods in 
Measuring Group Preferences,” Sociometry, VI 
(November, 1943), 398-408. This index interprets 
the actual distribution of choices in relation to 
the distribution which would occur by chance. 
This is a double ratio given by the following 
formula: 7 
Number of choices given to in-group 
Number of choices given to out-group 


as Number of people in in-group 
` Number of people in out-group ` 


This index varies from zero to infinity. A value 
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Two hypotheses have been advanced as to 
the relationship between the size of ethnic 
minorities and the degree of ethnocentrism 
they are likely to show. One theory holds 
that, the larger the relative size of the mi- 
nority population, the larger will be the 
number of contacts between them and the 
majority, and, as a result, minorities will be 
better known, and prejudice against them 
will tend to disappear. The other theory 


ranked according: to size, the ethnic groups 
hold the same relative position at both 
schools: non-Jewish white the largest, Jew- 
ish second, Japanese third, Negro fourth, 
and Chinese the smallest.: Except for the- 
fact that the two oriental groups exchanged 
places, the ranking by ethnocentrism is also 
the same in the two populations: Negro 
highest, then Japanese or Chinese, Jewish, 
and non-Jewish white. 


- TABLE 1 


GENERAL SELF-PREFERENCE OF ETHNIC GROUPS 
AT SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B 


GENERAL INDEX 


Eranic GROUP 
School A | School B 


Non-Jewish white. 


6.3 2.3 

Chinese......... 47.8 52.4 

Japanese........ 53.2 34.0 

Jewish... 6.0.66: 16.7 19.3 

Negro........... 66.4 69.7 
Ota) ETIA DIEST EESE? 


NUMBER IN POPULATION 


School A School B 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
954 | 60.6 1,445 | 91.7 
76 4.8 22 I4 p 9 
154 9.8 37 2.3 
253 16,1 44 2.8 
136 8.6 28 1.8 
1,573 | 99-9 1,576 | 100.0 


takes the view that contact with minorities 
results in reduced antagonism only if and 
when the proportion of the whole popula- 
tion represented by the minorities does not 
exceed a certain point.* If we assume that 
the two populations reported in Table r are 
otherwise comparable, we see that, when 


of x indicates that the in-group has no preference 
one way or another between itself and the out- 
group; a value of Jess than 1 indicates that the 
out-group is‘preferred; a value greater than x indi- 
cates’ self-preference or ethnocentrism. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the mathematical and logical 
implications of the Criswell index see Paul Lazars- 
feld, “Some Notes on-the Use of Indices in Social 
Research” (Department of Sociology, University 
of Washington, Seattle, 1948) (mimeographed). 
“If therë were few out-group choices, one more 
or less makes much difference. If there are already 
many, the index plays down the adding or sub- 
tracting of one more.” 


*Eugene L. Hartley and Alexander Mintz, “A 
Technique for the Study of the Dynamics of the 
Racial Saturation Point,” Sociometry, IX (Feb- 
ruary’ 1946), 14-20. 


The degree of ethnocentrism of the mi- 
nority groups does not differ markedly at 
the two schools, except in the case of the 
Japanese. All the minorities (except the 
Japanese) show slightly more ethnocen- 
trism at School B. This suggests the con- 
clusion that ethnocentrism increases among 
minorities with the relative size of the ma- 
jority out-groups and with a decrease in the 
relative proportion represented by their own 
group. In the majority group, “ethnocen,. 
trism is notably less in a population where 
the minority groups represent a relatively” 
small proportion of the whole population. 

Non-Jewish whites were more than twice 
as ethnocentric at School A,as at School Be 
indicating that, in situations of the type 
here under consideration, inter-ethnic re- 
lations of the type here studied decrease 
on the part of the majority group with pro- 
nounced increases in the relative size of the 
minority: groups. That is, theye was pro- 
portionately less inter-ethnic choosing by 


4 


members of the majority group in the high 
school where the relative size of the mi- 


'. nority groups was large.® This relationship 


is probably not a linear one, however, but 
probably. depends on some critical ratio or 


saturation point rather than on constant 
- increments. In any event, the hypothesis 


that racial and ethnic prejudice can be re- 
duced merely by increasing the exposure 
of members of each group to each other 
(as determined by mere numbers of each 
group) Is undoubtedly much too simple a 
formula. ; 

2. Distribution of choices —Nearly nine- 
tenths of the students were chosen as a 
friend by at least one person, but only about 
‘half were named as an “enemy.” Moreover, 
there was a much greater range in the num- 
ber of rejections received: No one received 
more than 13 friendship choices, but twen- 
ty-one, or 1.2 per cent, received 14 or more 
rejections—one girl received 49, another 309. 

Of the=1,582 students who filled out ques- 
tionnaires, 707 were named as friends but 
not as “enemies”; 705 additional ones were 
named as both; 79 were chosen as neither; 
and gi were named only as “enemies.” 

3. Mutual choices —-There was a marked 
difference between the number of mutual 
friendships and of mutual dislikes. Nearly 
half (1,979) of the 4,053 friendship choices 
were reciprocated, but less than 4 per cent 
(104) of the 2,573 rejections. The conclu- 


‘sion indicated is that high-school students, 


at least, are less aware of their “enemies” 
(or have fewer, or are more reluctant to 
mention them) than of their friends. 

4. The choices of “enemies.”’—The 1,582 
students in School B named a total of 4,053 


“friends, but only 2,573 “enemies” (ie., per- 


a 


*The greater ethnocentrism of non-Jewish 
whites in School A may be due not only to the 
fact that the proportion of minority students was 
“Sarger but also te certain differences in personal 
and social characteristics which were found to be 
significantly associated with ethnocentrism within 
School A—viz., (1) a higher average socioeconomic 
status, (2) higher average age, and (3) higher per- 
centage of members of fraternities and sororities. 
Further research is needed to measure the exact 
effect of each of these variables. 
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sons disliked), an average of 2.6 friends and 
1.6 “enemies” per student. At School B 
76.1 per cent rejected at least one person. 

How do the students who name persons 
they dislike differ from those who leave this 
question blank? The classification pf the 
two groups according to eleven background 
factors (sex, school class, ethnic greup, re- 
ligion, part-time work, office-holding, school 
activities, membership in fraternity or so- 
rority, membership in.a Masonic organiza- 
tion, plans to attend college) and the appli- 
cation of, the chi-square test (for the .or 
level df significance) gave the following re- 
sults: 

All factors except part-time work and 
office-holding were significantly associated 
with naming persons disliked. Students 
were more likely to name an “enemy” if 
they were (1) girls rather than boys, (2) 
less advanced in school, (3) planned to 
attend college, and (4) belonged tc one or 
more organizations. The ethnic groups in 
rank order of likelihood to name “enemies” 
were Scandinavians, Jews, other whites, 
Chinese and Filipinos, Japanese, Italians, 
Negroes, and “not given.” “Other Gentiles” 
were more likely to name dislikes than 
were Jews, Protestants, Catholics, and non- 
churchgoers in that order. 


-SA previous study in women’s dormitories at 
the University of Washington found (“Attraction 
Patterns in a University,” Sociometry, XII [Feb- 
ruary~August, 1949], 158-69) a great deal of re- 
luctance in answering a question regarding who 
was not desired as a roommate. There was, among 
other reasons for this reluctance, the expressed feel- 
ing that it was un-Christian or immoral to admit 
even to one’s self that there are people whom one 
dislikes. Accorcingly, Iess than half oz the in- 
kabitants of tke dormitory filled out the ‘ques- 
tionnaire at all, and one-seventh of these made 
no negative choices. O. C. Smucker (“A Socio- 
graphic Study of Friendship Patterns on a College 
Campus” [unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Chio State 
University, 19451) in a similar study reported that 
only two-thirds of the students responded tothe 
negative question. The relatively high percentage 
of responses in the present study (76.1 per cent) 
may be due to a number of factors—more careful 
wording of the question, greater feeling of 
anonymity of the study, relative youth of the par- 
ticipants, etc. 
è 


4 
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Speculations regarding the reasons for 
these observed statistically significant dif- 
ferences might include such hypotheses as: 
(x) ‘Girls are generally more conscious of 
their social relationships and hence more 
likely.than boys to name immediately their 
likes and dislikes. (2) Younger students 
have not yet learned to repress feelings of 
dislike, so they feel less reluctant to name 
“enemies” as compared with the older high- 
school and university students. (3) Mem- 
bers of organizations have more social con- 
tacts than nonmembers; as a result, they 
encounter more people whom they dislike. 
They are also more likely to accept the 
prejudices of groups to which they belong. 
. (See below regarding fraternities and so- 
rorities. ) 

On the other hand, it is possible that the 


observed differences may be attributed sim- 


ply to the fact that the persons who do not 
indicate any dislikes are the relatively iso- 
lated and those who are, for some reason, 
reluctant about answering. A comparison 


of the number of friends named with the’ 


number of “enemies” indicated by each of 
the two groups shows that girls name more 
friends as well as more “enemies” than boys 
did, but the difference was not so large as 
on the friendship question. There was also 
a tendency for members of organizations 
(other than sororities and fraternities) to 
make more friendship choices than non- 
members did. Other factors were not corre- 
lated with the number of friends named. 
In other words, sex and membership in or- 
ganizations are associated with the number 
of both friends and “enemies” named; age, 
plans after graduation, ethnic group, and 
church affiliation are related to the number 
of “enemies” but not to the number of 
friends named; and office-holding and part- 
time work are related to neither. 

All groups named more friends than 
“enemies,” except members of fraternities 
and sororities, who named 370 friends and 
382 “enemies.” In view of the fact that fra- 
ternities and sororities are “illegal” under 
the school rules, it is possible (a) that only 


the more militant and clannish students 
o 


would, under these circumstances,,admit 
membership and (b) that such memberg 
would naturally incur a good deal pf hos- 
tility on the part of other students and 
would be likely to reciprocate such hos- 
tility. In any event, fraternal organization ’ 
is perhaps by its nature inclined to empha- 
size in-group loyalties to a higher degree 
than most group memberships, and their 
accentuated consciousness of members of 
out-groups, and dislike of them, suggests an 
interesting hypothesis for further test. 

5. Are “enemies” chosen from the same 
groups from which friends are chosen?— 
We have seen that three-fourths of all the 
students chose “enemies.” Are “enemies” — 
chosen from the in-group just as commonly 
as friends are? To test this question, we 
compared the choices made of both friends 
and “enemies” by students classified ac- 
cording to each of the eleven character- 
istics given above. The Criswell index was 
then computed for each group. Table 2 
shows the results when the groups are com- 
pared according to sex. 

From this table we see that both boys 
and girls show a strong tendency to choose 
members of their own sex as both friends 
and “enemies.” This tendency was stronger 
for both boys and girls on friendship but 
was still well above the indifference level 
(a Criswell index of 1.0) on dislikes. Boys 
showed a greater in-group tendency than 
girls did on both questions.” 

All groups, except nonofficers, showed 
preference for their own classification on 
friendship choices. Likewise, except for four 
groups, a definite tendency was apparent 
to name “enemies” as well as friends from 
the in-group. The exceptions were: (1) non- 


officers, (2) nonmembers of Masonic o” ` » 


ganizations, (3) nonmembers of fraternities 
and sororities, and (4) nonmembers of 


7 Similar tables for each of the eleven character- 
istics according to which these data have been 
analyzed is available in Lenore Dickson, “Social 
Distance in Two Seattle High Schools” (unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, University of Washington Li- 
brary, 1951). On account of limited space, only 
the conclusions from the other tables are included 
in the present paper. e 


A 
e * 





any organization outside school. Apparently 


- “nonentities” are ignored, both positively 


and negatively, even by other nonentities. 
Cleavage was strongest along ethnic, 
school class, and sex lines on both the 


‘friendship and .the dislike questions. The 


ranking by the Criswell index for rejec- 
tions was very similar to the order of re- 
jections for friendship. Nearly all groups 
showed less tendency to name persons like 
themselves as. “enemies” than as friends; 
the main exceptions were eighth-graders 


a : e ' i 
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attempt to draw conclusions regarding pop- 
ularity from our data regarding choices of 
persons liked and disliked. 

For example, one of the most popular 
boys, chosen r3 times as a best friend, is an 
eighteen-year-old Senior who was secretary 
of Hi-Y and a member of the football team. 
His father worked as a laborer in a fur- 
niture factory and his mother owned a 
grocery. He did not attend church, work 
after school, or plan to attend college. (He 
is, however, now in college and is doing 


| TABLE 2 
FRIENDSHIP AND DISLIKE CHOICES, BY SEX 


Sex OF Person CHOSEN 


SEX OF NUMBER As Friends As “Enemies” 
CHOOSER ENROLLED 
Criswell , Criswell 
Male Female Total Index Male Female Total Index 
1 0) (nee ear 761 | 1,706 142 | 1,848 | 13.0 890 96 986 | 10.0 
Female........... 821 160 | 2,045 2,295 II.9 242 1,345 1,587 5.2 
Total........ 1,582 | 1,866 | 2,187 | 4,053 |... 1.132 | 1,441 Be Nie cat ae 


and members of Masonic and other fra- 
ternal organizations. 

6. The popular versus the unpopular stu- 
dent.—-The criteria used as a basis for the 
classification of groups in this study were 
obviously chosen because of their amena- 
bility to statistical treatment and not be- 
cause the authors are under the impression 
that they are the only, or even the primary, 
conditions that determine interpersonal re- 
lationships. The present paper does not deal 
with any of the subtler measures of person- 
ality, the sum total of which in various 


“configurations doubtless in the end deter- 


mine such relations as friendship and enmi- 
ty.2 The same may be said regarding any 
+ 


] 

8 Some attempt to deal with conspicuous indi- 
vidual cases will be found in the folowing M.A. 
theses (University of Washington Library, 1949), 
which deal with more intensive analyses of the 
data of the present study as they relate to particular 
minorities: Marilyn Graalfs, “A Sociometric Study 
of Chinese Stydents in a Polyethnic High School”; 


very well.) He did not choose any girls on 
his questionnaire, and he was confident that 
all three of his best friends would also 
choose him, which they did. He named no 
one as an “enemy.” On the other hand, con- 
sider a precocious girl of fifteen, already a 
Junior. She belonged to the honor society 
and planned to go to college. About once 
a month she went to the Congregational 
church, and she sang in her school glee 
club. Her father was a bread salesman, her 
mother a housewife. She expected none of 
her best friends to choose her and named 
as one of her three “enemies” the only girl 
(also one of the five most disliked students) 
who chose her as best friend. She was named 
4g times as an “enemy” (the next nearest 


‘Virginia Hertzler, “A Sociometric Study of Japa- 


nese Students in a Polyethnic High School’; 
Jessie Reichel, “A Sociometric Study of Jewish 
Students in a Polyethnic High School.” A similar 
study of Negro students was undertaken but has 
not yet been completed. 

* 


` 
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number was 39) but only once as a friend. 

Obviously, the relative popularity of 
these two students is determined by a con- 
figuration of many other factors than those 
analyzed in this study. Indeed, the present 
study may be regarded as merely prelimi- 
nary to such more intensive analysis. As a 
clue to the frequency with which the factors 
here analyzed may enter into the total pic- 
ture, however, we compared (a) the 94 stu- 
dents chosen six or more times as friend 
with (b) the r19 chosen as “enemy” six or 
more times, with respect to the frequency 
with which our eleven characteristics oc-e 
curred in each of these two groups as 
against their occurrence in the school as a 
whole. On account of lack of space we can 
report only some of the more general results 
of this comparison.® 

The results show that boys are more pop- 
ular (as defined above) than girls, in the 
sense of being more frequently chosen. A 
disproportionately high number of boys 
were found in the frequently-chosen-as- 
friends groups, and the number in the fre- 
quently-chosen-as-“enemies” group was dis- 
proportionately low. This may be attributed 
in part to the fact that boys showed a 
greater tendency to choose boys as friends 
than girls to choose girls, thus causing more 
boys than girls to be chosen. 

No consistent tendency seems to operate 
in determining the popularity of members 
in different school classes. Eighth-graders 
were overchosen as “enemies,” probably 
because they not only made more nega- 
tive choices than members of other classes 
but also showed the highest tendency to 
name members of their own group. Fresh- 
men were underchosen as both friends and 
“enemies,” probably reflecting their “un- 
important” status in the hierarchy of school 
classes. Sophomores were underchosen as 
“enemies.” Juniors were overchosen as both 
friends and “enemies” but more frequently 
as friends than as “enemies.” Seniors, as 
well as Juniors, were relatively popular as 
friends, probably on account of their promi- 

° The detailed figures will be found in Table 29, 
pp. 76-77, of Dickson, of. cit. 

é 


nence in school activities or the mere fact 
that they have been around school longer 
and therefore have opportunity to make 


more friends. | 


Frotesiants were overchosen as both 


friends and “enemies” and Roman Catho-’ 


lics were overchosen as “enemies.” Those 
not attending church were underchosen as 
both friends and “enemies,” and so were 
nonmembers of other outside organizations, 
sorcrities and fraternities, and Masonic 
groups. This seems to indicate that those 
who do not belong to social groups are, 
on the whole, less in the foreground of at- 
tention and therefore less likely to be either 


widely liked or disliked. This view is also © 


supported by the fact that school officers 
were disproportionately both liked and dis- 
liked, although many more likes than dis- 
likes were registered toward office-holders. 
Members of school organizations were over- 
chosen as friends and chosen proportion- 
ately as “enemies.” Students holding part- 
time jobs, as well as those who did not 
plan to attend college, were underchosen as 
friends and overchosen as “enemies.” 

On the whole, our data reflect the tend- 
ency to choose friends, as well as “enemies,” 
from our own in-groups. We saw above that 
nearly so per cent of the friendship choices 
were reciprocated, whereas only about 4 
per cent of the rejections were mutual. Al- 
lowing for all the inhibitions and other con- 
ditions that may cause dislikes to be less 
freely reported, this finding nevertheless 
seems to indicate a considerably greater 
frequency and awareness of mutual feelings 
of attraction than of feelings of dislike. 

7. Similarity of mutual friends—Ate 
mutual friends more nearly alike in certain 


respects than are nonmutual friends? Tee - 


answer this question, we classified all re- 
ciprecated friendship choices into eleven 
different interrelation matrices—one far 
each of our background factors (p. 2). 


.Then we computed the Criswell self-prefer- 


ence index and compared our results with 
those obtained for all the friendship choices. 
If the index value for the group whose 
choices were reciprocated was higher for 


* 


ry 
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any given class (e.g., males) than for all 
males, it indicates (a) that mutual friends 
are more likely to be similar in that given 
characteristic (e.g., more likely both to be 
boys) than are nonmutual friends and (b) 
that choices given to persons similar to the 
chooser in that respect (e.g., boys choosing 
boys) are more likely to be reciprocated 
than are choices given to persons who differ 
in the respect in question (e.g., boys choos- 
ing girls). 

Again omitting the detailed figures, we 
may summarize the results of this inquiry 
as follows: The Criswell indexes for mutual, 
as compared with nonmutual, friends were 
higher for all sex and school class groups 
and for Japanese and Jews among the eth- 
‘nic classifications. The index did not differ 
markedly for those for all friendship choices 
within a given category on the basis of 
socioeconomic, social, and other ethnic and 
religious group classifications. Since the 
general cleavages at this school were strong- 
est along class, sex, and ethnic lines, it is 
not surprising that, when choices cross these 
lines, the probability of their. being recipro- 
cated is lower than when other lines are 
crossed. | 

8. Ability to predict reciprocation—Of 
greater interest, perhaps, is the question of 
how students who correctly guess whether 
their choices will be reciprocated differ from 
those who guess incorrectly. To gauge cor- 
rectly the attitude of others toward us, and 
consequently the degree of objectivity to- 
ward ourselves, is generally regarded as a 
mark of a well-adjusted personality. Con- 
versely, failure to appraise with some accu- 
racy. the attitudes of others toward us re- 
sults in distorted notions of ourselves which, 
when sufficiently aggravated, are a common 
symptom of psychopathology. Again, the 
‘question of how accurately a person can 
predict who will choose him as a friend 
might be of. great significance in simplifying 
certain sociometric studies of large popu- 
lations in that it would permit the location 
of sociometric networks from samples in- 
stead of complete enumerations. The data 
in the present case do not permit conclu- 
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sions as to the ability of any given person 
to name correctly the persons who will 
choose him as a friend, because our ques- ` 
tion merely asked whether a person could 
make such a prediction with respect only 


.to the people he himself mentionad as 


friends. Our results from the question as 
asked are shown in Table 3. 

In this table we see that,’of the 4,053 
friendship choices made, almost the same 
number of reciprocations occurred as were 
expected: 2,077 expected and 1,979 actu- 
ally received. This figure does not indi- 
“cate, hOwever, that nearly all the guesses 
made about reciprocation were correct, since 
a glance at the body of the table shows 
that on one-third (17.4 + 15.0 = 32.4) 
of their choices they actually guessed wrong 
about whether or not their friends would 
also choose them. In short, only two-thirds 
of those who did not expect reciprocation 
did not receive it, and only two-thirds of 
those who did expect reciprocation re- 
ceived it. | 

. If we now separate those students who 
guessed correctly with respect te recipro- 
cation from those who guessed incorrectly, 
we find in what respects the two groups 
differ in terms of the eleven classifications 
used in this study. If we further assume 
that a student is well adjusted in propor- 
tion as his friendships are mutual and, sec- 
ond, that his adjustment is positively corre- 
lated with the correctness of his expecta- 
tions regarding the reciprocal feelings of the 
persons he chooses, we may suggest the fol- 
lowing possible scale for measuring social 
adjustment: (1) The best adjusted are 
these who both expect to be and actually 
are chosen as friends by the persons they 
themselves narne; 1,371, or 33.8 per cent 
of the choices fell in this category. (2) Sec- 
ond are those who correctly predict that 
the persons they like best will not choose 
them; 1,369, or 33.8 per cent fell in this 
group. (Groups [1] and [2] should perhaps 
be regarded as equally well adjusted.) (3) 
Next come those whose choices actually are 
reciprocated but who are too insecure to 


expect it; 608, or 15 per cent, were in this 
6 
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class. (4) Fourth are the overconfident, who 
expect reciprocation when none is forth- 
coming; 706, or 17.4 per cent, were here. 
(5) Even less adjusted are. those who chose 
people as friends who not only do not re- 
ciprecate the choice but regard those who 
‘chose them as “enemies”; 75, or 1.9 per 
cent, were in this tragic predicament. Twen- 
ty-seven of these indicated that they ex- 
pected to be chosen as friends by persons 
who actually chose them as “enemies.” Per- 
haps Groups (3) and (4) represent rather 
the same degree of lack of rapport rather 
than different degrees of social adfustmenf 


rocated and-the-percentage of correct pre- 
dictions of reciprocation appear to increase 
with age and school class, reaching a peak 
in the junior year and falling back slightly 
in the senior year. 

3. Compared with nonmembers, mem- 
bers of sororities and fraternities both ex- 
pected and received reciprocation oftener 
and were more often right in their predic- 
tions of reciprocation. The closer and more 
frequent association provided by these or- 
ganizations, as well as possibly special char- 
acteristics of persons who became members, 
may account for their rapport as a whole, 


TABLE 3 


FRIENDSHIP CHOICES BY WHETHER OR NOT RECIPROCATION WAS 
(1) EXPECTED AND (2) RECEIVED 


RECIPROCATION RECIPROCATION 
RECEIVED Nor RECEIVED 
TOTAL | Per CENT 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent =. ? 
Reciprocation expected....| 1,372 | 33.8 706 | 17.4: | 2,077 | 51.2 
Reciprocation not expected 608 | 15.0 1,368 | 33.8 1,976 | 48.8 
DOMES sr T N 979 | 48.8 2,074 | 51.2 4,053 | 100.0 


as here defined and that therefore the pres- 
ent classification should be regarded as a 
three-point rather than a five-point scale. 
In any event, it is apparent, if we adopt the 
above reasoning, that two-thirds (Groups 
[1] and [2]) of the population were well 
adjusted. 

A comparison of the students whose 
choices were reciprocated with those whose 
choices were not reciprocated yielded the 
following results: 

1. Girls seemed -to be decidedly better 
adjusted socially than boys in the sense 
that a greater percentage of their choices 
were reciprocated (55.3 per cent as com- 
pared with 41.1 per cent for the boys). The 
girls were also better at predicting recipro- 
cation (69.8 per cent correctly guessed re- 
ciprocation as compared with 65.0 per cent 
for the boys). 

2. Both the percentage of choices recip- 

+ 


although (as noted below) the number of 
cases of extreme maladjustment (as here 
measured) is also disproportionately great 
among sorority and fraternity members. 

4. The other eight factors—ethnic group, 
church membership, part-time work, school 
office-holding, school activities, outside ac- 
tivities, membership in Masonic organiza- 
tions, and plans after graduation—were not 
associated markedly with social adjustment 
as here measured. 


5. When we select for special considaia’. 


ation the small group which was disliked 
by the persons they considered their best 
friends, we find that eighth-graders, Fregh- 
men, Jews, and members of sororities and 
fraternities contribute more than propor- 
tionately to this group of socially malad- 
justed. The high proportion of eighth- 
graders and Freshmen in this group is con- 


sistent with the finding that social adjust- 
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ment of the type here considered increases 
with age and that the eighth-graders have 
not yet learned reliably to estimate the atti- 
tudes of others. Reciprocation was expected 
in seven of nine ‘ill-fated choices by mem- 
bers of fraternities and sororities. This 
seems directly to contradict our previous 
finding for these groups as a whole. Actu- 
ally, of course, it may be true that tke great 
majority of members of these organizations 
expect and receive reciprocation more often 
and are more often right in their predictions 
of these reciprocations than nonmembers. 
It is possible that at the same time a certain 
number of these people mistake the formal 
gestures of friendship as required by fra- 


-ternity principles for the “real thing.” Also, . 


as we saw above, fraternity and sorority 
people chose “enemies” more frequently 
than other students, which would somewhat 
increase the probability of a friendship 
choice being reciprocated with an “enemy” 
choice. -~ 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. A comparison of two high schools in 
the same city, one in which 40 per cent of 
the enrolment consisted of Jews, Negroes, 
Japanese, and Chinese, the other in which 
these groups constituted only 8.7 per cent, 
showed that the degree of ethnocentrism 
of the minorities did not differ markedly 
in the two schools except in the case of the 
Japanese, although all groups (except the 
Japanese) showed slightly greater ethno- 
centrism in the school where the minorities 
were small. The majority group was defi- 
nitely more ethnocentric in the school where 
the minorities were large. In short, ethno- 


. ee 


centrism in both groups appears to be posi- 
tively correlated, with the size of the out- 
group. 

2. About nine-tenths of the students were | 
chosen as friends by at least one person, 
but only about 50 per cent were named as 
“enemies.” No one received more than 13 
friendship choices but twenty-one students 
received r4 or more choices as “enemy” 
(maximum 49). 

3. Nearly half of the friendship choices 
were mutual, but less than 4 per cent of the 
rejections. 


* 4. Mutual friends are more likely to be 


similar with respect to sex, class, and ethnic 
group than nonmutual ones. 

5. In predicting whether or not their 
choices would be reciprocated, students 
were correct in two-thirds of the cases. 

6. Social adjustment as measured by the 
percentage of choices reciprocated and the 
percentage of correct predictions of recipro- 
cation is higher for girls than for boys, in- 
creases with age, and is higher for members 
of sororities and fraternities than for non- 
members. 3 

7. Groups which tended to be rejected 
(as compared with mere nonreciprocation) 
by a disproportionately large percentage of 
the persons they chose as friends were: (a) 
Jews, (6) eighth-graders, (c) Freshmen, 
and {d) members of fraternities and sorori- 
ties. 

The extent to which the above findings 
apply to other populations than the one 
here reported upon remains to be deter- 
mined by further studies. 
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SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN INDONESIAN NATIONALISM 
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ABSTRACT 


A new social framework and popular sense of social cohesion are needed to transform the war-destroyed 
colonia] Indonesian society into a modern national state. Traditional village culture cannot cope with con- 
temporary economic and political problems. Among the urban intelligentsia a nationalist movement has 
failed so far to bring about the change; nor can Islam, because of its cultural divergencies, provide cohe- 
sion. In addition, a democratic-liberal movement among the Westernized indigenous middle class and a 
Marxist and a conservative movement all seek to provide a new social structure. 


The establishment of independent na- 
tion-states in Southeast Asia has led to 
new concepts of the social order and of 
the function and place of human personal- 
ity in this area. In Indonesia, the largest 
and most populous state of Southeast Asia, 
these new concepts have been responsible 
for profound sociological disturbances, par- 
ticularly if they have been the work of the 
Westernized or Islamic intellectual elite 
which finds itself in collision with tradi- 
tional types of social organization. Many 
of these disturbances were already appar- 
ent in colonial times, but independence 
and nationalism have aggravated them to 
the point where chaos and individual irre- 
sponsibility in social and cultural life ap- 
pear from a Western point of view to be 
the norm. 

Attention should first be paid to the social 
patterns in the traditional way of life of 
the Indonesian, particularly the village so- 
ciety in relation to the changes advocated 
by various social movements; then the so- 
ciological function of Indonesian Islam 
should be examined; and, finally, it may be 
possible to relate these factors to the out- 
look of intellectuals and political leaders 
in Indonesia today in order to assess in a 
general way what features Indonesian so- 
ciety is now assuming. 


I. 


The Indonesian village is a closed soci- 
ety, traditionally self-sufficient and seclu- 


often its own religious practices.+ The indi- 
vidual is first of all a member of the group, ` 
and his freedom of action is restricted in 
every way by the lore of the past; self- 
assertion, economic interest not hallowed 
by accepted tradition, and social innova- 
tion are frowned upon—indeed, resisted— 
and generally lead to ostracism. Legally the 
village is a closed community.” Charges in 
tradition and law are the work of spon- 
taneous evolution in the community as a 
whole;® the collective, not the individual, 
element predominates in the communal 
ethos. lt is therefore altogether incorrect to 
regard the village as a democratic institu- 
tion in the Western sense of the word,‘ for 


the very structure of this society militates 


*On the structure of the Indonesian village see 
L. Adam, De autonomie van het Indonesische Dorp 
(Leiden: Holkema, 1922), esp. chap. ili; J. H. 
Boeke, Gosterse Economie (The Hague: N. V. Ser- 
vire, 1946), chaps. i-iii; N. D. Ploegsma, Oorspron- 
kelijkheid en Economisch Aspect van het Dorp op 
Java en Madoera (Leiden: Brill, 1936). The Japa- 
nese occupation and the revolution have not basi- 
cally affected the closed, self-sufficient, and unge- 
ceptive character of the traditional Indonesian vil- 
lage. Cf. Paul M. Kattenburg, A Central Javanesguen 
Village in 1950 (Southeast Asia Program, Data 
Paper 2 [Ithaca: Cornell University, June, 1951]), 
p- 17. P 

"Cf. B. ter Haar, Beginseleg en stelsel van Het 
adatrecht (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1946), p. 13. 

C. van Vollenhoven, Het adatrecht van Neder- 
landsch-Indie (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931-33), Vol. 
I, chaps. i-iii. ` 

* For this problem see also my “Foreign Aid and 


. Economic Tradition in Indonesia,” Far Eastern 


sive, with its own customs, its own law, and ` 


ii 


Survey, XX (1951), 181-85. a 
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againsé those concepts of the sanctity of 
the individual and of a recognition of basic 
individual rights which underlie Western 
democratic traditions. It is not the indi- 
vidual’s interests but the communal adat 
< (custom law) which has supreme rights. 
Historically the Indonesian village soci- 
ety constituted the basis of indigenous civi- 
lization in the archipelago and the prop 
which supported the court and the aristoc- 
racy of the towns. In their dealings with 
the Indonesian peoples through the cen- 
turies, the Dutch respected and essentially 
preserved the social gradations of this civi- 
lization. Their contact with the Indonesian 
= masses occurred at first through the courts 
(kratons) and later through the feudal 
aristocracy and the village headmen.® After 
1870 and the rise of private estates, Dutch 
contact tended to be made with the indi- 
vidual peasants themselves. Increasing gov- 
ernmental concern over native welfare, the 
further penetration of a money economy, 
the often haphazard emancipation program, 
and, finally, the effects of nationalism and 
the recent revolution broke through the pro- 
tective bonds of communal chieftainship 
and forced the Indonesian into a position of 
immediate awareness of the modern world. 
While the Dutch were anxious to preserve 
indigenous custom in a varticularized legal 
way, they were unable to halt the generally 
disrupting influences of the West from de- 
.stroying the smooth fabric of Indonesian 
rural civilization. Education and public 
health, closer administrative supervision as 
well as money taxes, required new adjust- 
ments. More and more the villager came to 
be drawn into the Western-created system 
of estate production, with its emphasis on 
m™eerarian exports for a world market. Either 
as a laborer or as an independent producer 
of small quantities of rubber, coffee, or 
cepra the peasant entered the colonial ex- 
port economy, but in neither function did 
he reap sufficient rewards to make the new 
system acceptable to him. He continued 
°D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de 
Javaanse Samenleving,” Indonesie, II (1949), 


389-90. j 


to cling ‘to traditional methods of produc- 
tion, limiting his sales to fulfil immediate 
cash needs, hardly concerned with improv- 
ing his techniques, and usually getting into 
debt. His continued unfamiliarity with the 
principles of a money economy proved to be 
one of the major stumbling blocks on the 
road to emancipation.® 

The character of Indonesian nationalism 
has therefore until recently not been deter- 
mined by the largest and traditionally the 
mosi Important section of the population, 
the peasantry; the village society had little 


*room fôr nationalist development. One must 


rather look toward the towns, the urban 
intelligentsia and the proletariat, for new 
political and social ideals. 

Contemporary Indonesian towns are not 
an integral part of popular Indonesian cul- 
ture. Only a fraction of the indigenous pop- 
ulation has ever lived in them,’ and, as they 
were the historical centers of court culture 
and aristocracy, the average peasant rarely 
felt affinity with them. In the colonial pe- 
riod the cities of Indonesia were politically 
and culturally dominated by the European 
element and came to constitute Western- 
ized enclaves, where the native population 
perforce lived in altogether different circum- 
stances from the rural areas. Special quar- 
ters for other oriental groups such as the 
Chinese tended to emphasize the high de-' 
gree of differentiation between the races.§ 

But as centers of education and of techno- 
logical advance the cities exercised a strong 
influence on younger generations of urban 
Indonesians; here undoubtedly the fire of 
nationalism was kindled, here the “study 


°J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en toekomst 
van bevolkings- en ondernemingslandbouw in Ne- 
derlandsch-Indie (Leiden: Brill, 1948), pp. 7-12, 
17-18. 


* For example, according to the last census (1930) 
only 3.85 per cent of the Indonesian population in 
Java lived in cities af 50,000 inhabitants cr more. 
For the cities on the islands beyond Java the figure 
was 1.6 per cent. (Pocket Edition of the Statistical 
Abstract of the Netherlands Indies (Batavia: Kolff, 
1943], p- 13). 


€E W. F. Wertheim, “De Stad in Indonesie,” Indo- 
nesie, V (1951), 27. 
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cut ” became the forum from which Europe 
heard the often confused nationalist aspi- 
rations. But the individual tani (peasant) 
could at best look only with distaste on 
the urban Indonesian, on those who seemed 
to haye abandoned the old adat, and who 
had become kasar (coarse) in their attempts 
to follow Western ways.? From the start, 
therefore, the larger portion of the Indo- 
nesian people was led toward national inde- 
pendence by a group of persons who as resi- 
dents of the towns and as products of urban 
culture frequently were themselves far re- 
moved from the ways of the village and ofe 
the żani. The nationalist revolution in Indo- 
nesia was therefore an urban revolution; 
the towns led and swayed the countryside. 
The peasant revolution, as Wertheim has 
shown, is still to come.?° 

These factors have been of the utmost 
importance in social change in Indonesia 
since the end of the second World War. The 
village community is under attack from all 
directions, but no traditionally acceptable 
form of social organization has taken its 
place. The dynamic Westernized urban na- 
tionalism has collided with the old social 
order. In their anxiety to ‘modernize Indo- 
nesia, political leaders have attempted to 
change the customs of the past and to ad- 
just the average Indonesian as quickly as 
possible to a new order of national inde- 
pendence. This has meant a frequently en- 
forced modernization of village life: the 
introduction of new techniques of govern- 
ment, of social and cultural equality be- 
tween the sexes, of new technological imple- 


è See in this connection also my “Social Conflict 
and Minority Aspirations in Indonesia,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LV (1950), 451. The Dutch 
colonial government was well aware of this aver- 
sion on the part of the tani. When agricultural ex- 
tension service agents visited a village, “they ap- 
proached the tani with the utmost tact. During 
their visit to the village they are required to remove 
their shoes, slippers, glasses or fountain pen in ad- 
vance, for these would have distinguished them 
from a simple villager....They must avoid even 
the semblance of superiority” (Burger, op. cit., p. 
396). 

“wW. F. Wertheim, “Javas Wild West,” De 
Groene Amsterdammer, February 18, 1950, p. 5. 
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ments in agriculture, of enforced “school 
attendance, hygienic supervision, and soon. 
Since there is little in the traditional village 
culture which has a counterpart in the cul- 
ture of the urban nationalists, the former 


is placed under great stress. The unlimited- 


faith of the majority of urban nationalist 
leaders in the possibilities of “social engi- 
neering” makes them frequently unaware 
of the strength of the indigenous ways of 
the village. This does not mean that the 
adat of a community cannot change. Adat 
is flexible and can be altered, but the 
changes must come imperceptibly, as it 
were; they must not be the work of a tra- 


ditionally alien minority in the village such ° 


as is the urban nationalist group. The adat 
must always be the spontaneous will of the 
community as a whole." 

In many instances where the clash be- 
tween town and country, between the mod- 
ern and the traditional, has occurred, the 
village society seems to have stumbled, 
being incapable of finding sufficient re- 
sources within its social body to absorb the 
required changes and to continue to func- 
tion. Urban-directed nationalism in Indo- 


nesia has therefore led, from a sociological 


point of view, to the need for and to the 


actual creation of new forms of social or-. 


ganization which provide a cohesive ele- 
ment for the collectivist-conscious tradi- 
tional Indonesian. 

These new forms of social organization, 
many of them making for periodic political 
instability, have accompanied the rise of 
nationalism in Indonesia since the first 
decade of the present century. Early in the 
development of nationalism on the west 
coast of Sumatra, a region where the con- 


flict between adat and new social ideologiee 
(in this case, Islam) was quite pronounced, 


a younger generation turned to the Boy 
* 

4 Cf. J. Prins, Adat en Islamietische Plichtenleer 
in Indonesie (The Hague: van Hoeve, r950), p. to: 
“The nature of the adat is altered best along the 
slowly bending road of collective agreement. ... 
One could compare the entire complex of , ‘ada?’ 
with a pool, which remains clear so Jong as the 
water flows in and out in an imperceptible manner.” 
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Scout movement as a substitute for organ- 
ized, cohesive group existence, when the tra- 
ditional ways of life were no longer ade- 
quate. In this region, as’ elsewhere in Indo- 
nesia, the Boy Scout organizations became 
-in fact adjuncts of nationalist parties, pro- 
viding youths of all ages with a sense of 
purposeful direction toward the creation of 
a new, nationally founded society.1* The 
Scout groups fulfilled, therefore, a much 
more important social function than similar 
groups in the West; to a new generation of 
Indonesians they provided a sense of unity 
and cohesion in a society which saw its 
accepted traditions of social behavior and 
communal life crumble under constant at- 
tack by Islamic and Westernized nationalist 
groups.7% 

In other cases a new religious fervor 
would seize the countryside whenever a 
kiajih made use of the messianic tradition 
in Islam of the Mahdi, prophesying a com- 
ing miJennium. Throughout Indonesia, fur- 
thermore, the traditional dacoit band, with 
its magical-religious traditions of violence 
and invincibility and its strong fraternal 
spirit among its members, has emerged as 
one of the most important new forms of 


“HY. Bouman, Enige Beschouwingen over de 
ontwikkeling van het Indonesische nationalisme op 
Sumatra’s Westkust (Groningen: Wolters, 1949), 
P. 73. 

2 During the Japanese occupation Islamic lead- 
ers were encouraged in their plans to establish a 
future Moslem state in Indonesia, and Japanese 
authorities made an attempt to bring greater co~- 
ordination in the religious life of Indonesia through 
the establishment of various government offices for 
the spread and maintenance of Islamic orthodoxy. 
Groups of Islamic leaders (kiajihs) were given con- 
siferable recognition, and after the occupation had 
ended they became the nuclei of still other forms 
of group existence (C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, 
Mens en Vrijheid in Indonesie [The Hague: van 
Hoeve, 1949], pp. 27, 41). In some instances the 
kigjihs became the leaders of extremist Moslem 
factions such as thé Darul Islam, which cham- 
pioned the establishment of the all-Moslem state 
in Indonesia, opposed all “contamination by the 
West,” and was not averse to attacking other na- 
tionalist groups (C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, “The 
Darul-Islam Movement in West-Java,” Pacific 
Affairs, XXIII [1950], 164~84). 
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group life and societal cohesion.14 

Political parties in Indonesia today must 
essentially be understood against this back- 
ground. They are not “parties” in the West- 
ern sense of the word but rather movements, 
concerned not only with an immediately 
applicable political program but even more 
with an entire way of life, a philosophy of 
the social order, which they seek to estab- 
lish through their medium as potential oli- 
garchies, As a result of the revolution and 
the demise of the colonial regime there is a 
general expectation of miracles, sustained 
by an extremist fervor which regards all po- 
litical ideals as moral absolutes and which 
makes compromise and realistic expediency . 
an impossibility. When the miracles—par- 
ticularly in economic life—do not material- 
ize, one is less inclined to look for specific 
economic causes but rather attempts to find 
an altogether different approach to the so- 
cial order as a whole, advocating the most 
sweeping radical measures as a solution of 
all technical problems. And over all hovers 
the problem of bersiap (group violence), 
which approaches sheer nihilism and which 
is resorted to zs the final method of cre- 
ating the millennium in the shortest pos- 
sible time.1® 

In Indonesia today there are four major 
social-political movements, each represented 
by one or more parties, and each operating 
as a potential oligarchy. Of these four, the 
Islamic movement is the most complex and 


. will be dealt with separately. The other 


three are the liberal, Westernized-national- 
ist group, perhaps best represented by the 


" See my “Southeast Asia—Some Anthropologi- 
ca] Aspects,” Human Organization, the Journal of 
Applied Anthropology, X (1951), 5-15. 


18 Van Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid in Indo- 
nesie, pp. 196-20c; Bouman, op. cit., pp. 74~77. On 
the character of bersiap and mataglep see P. M. 
van Wulfften Palthe, Psychological Aspects of the 
Indonesian Problem (Leiden: Brill, 1949), pp. 30- 
32. During the revolution the bersiap cost the lives 
of thousands and witnessed indescribable atrocities 
committed in the name of an egalitarian nihilism, 
the psychological character of which still requires 
investigation. See also P. S. Gerbrancy, Indonesia 
(London: Hutchison, 1950), p. 74. 
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Partai Nasional Indonesia; the Marxist- 
egalitarian movement embodied. in the 
' Socialist and various Communist parties; 
and the conservative-aristocratic division 
represented by certain Islamic elements but 
most of all by the Partai Indonesia Rajah.7® 

The liberal, Westernized group, which 
has also found its representatives in. the 
left wing of the Islamic movements, stems 
essentially from the Indonesian intellectual 
elite in the towns and has been the most 
important in the development of national- 
ism. This movement places a premium upon 


positivism and technology, upon Wéstern- ° 


ized education, and upon the historic liberal 
traditions of nineteenth-century Europe. It 
seeks in effect to create a bourgeois civi- 
lization in the Western sense of the word, 
based upon a substantial middle class, a 
developed economy, and a stable intrench- 
ment of state comtrol, and is extremely 
impatient of the adat-bound village society. 
Culturally this movement has often led to 
a slavish imitation of the outer evidences 
of Western urban civilization (moving- 
picture theaters, art galleries, symphonic 
orchestras); to an almost exaggerated con- 
cern for social freedom as expressed, for 
example, in the numerous books, articles, 
and lectures devoted to the topic of “the 
modern Indonesian woman”; and to the 
acquisition of pseudo-sophisticated social 
ways, many of which have been obtained 
from the viewing of films, which have al- 
ways been very popular in the Malay 
world.+7 

One measure of the extent to which this 
movement has influenced contemporary 
Indonesian culture is the roman pitjisan, 


** For the political program of these organizations 
see George McT. Kahin, Some Aspects of Indo- 
nesian Politics and Nationalism (Eleventh Confer- 
ence, Institute of Pacific Relations, Secretariat 
Paper [New Vork: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1950]). Protestant confessional and Catholic parties 
are so small as to have only minor influence in the 
establishment of the new Indonesian social order. 


“See the characterization by Raymond Ken- 
nedy of “movie-mad Malays” in his The Ageless 
Indies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), 
pp. Iro ff. 

é 


or Indonesian “dime novel,” in circulation 
among the fairly educated younger genera» 
tion.!$8 The characters, settings, and dia- 
logues of these books provide a ready 
insight into the nature and some of the | 
problems of Indonesian life. Fundamental 
in all these books is the problem of the 
ways of tradition versus the ways of mod- 
ern, Westernized society, of the country 
versus the city, of conservation versus 
dynamic change through social revolution. 
“Political freedom is the same as social 
emancipation” is a general theme, and all 
the charactérs invariably represent in some 
manner the perdjuangan between old and | 
new. Problems of love are viewed in a 
strictly nontraditional light, and the com- 
plete freedom of the woman in her marital 
and extra-marital relationship is constantly 
emphasized, while the chief stumbling 
blocks on the road to complete happiness. 
are invariably the adat and the tradition- 
bound older generation. In all tite Tiovels 
visits to the cinema are frequently men- 
tioned and the reader is expected to be 
familiar with the names of the major movie 
stars. Young Indonesian women are de- 
scribed as using Western makeup, dressing 
in the latest style, acquainted with the’ 
latest hot jazz, and consuming considerable 
quantities of alcoholic beverages. In all 
these books it is clear that Westernization 
of society is looked forward to as a goal to 
be reached as quickly as possible. Emanci- 
pation from -colonial domination has in- 
creased the readiness to accept the tech- 
niques and knowledge of the West. 
Tactical political dissension among its 
members marks the Marxist-egalitarian 
wing of Indonesian society. But, on the 
theoretical premises on which the sociai 
order is to be founded, most see eye to eye 
with one another. It is in this left wing 
that the social revolutionary ideals of tht 


3R., Roolvink, “Die Indonesiasche,” “Dubbelt- 
jesroman,” in Bingkisan Budi: Een Bundel Op- 
stellen aan Dr. Philippus Samuel van Ronkel door 
vrienden en leerlingen aangeboden op zijn tachtigste 
verjaardag x Augustus 1950 (Leiden: Sijthoff, 


1950), Dp. 255-64. A 
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war against the Dutch still live strongest. 
‘The-abolition of all social gradations, the 
establishment of the much-heralded “social 
justice,” a maximum of economic equality, 
and the ultimate creation of a genuine 
* classless society in Indonesia are some of 
the supposed tenets of the left wing. It is 
this movement which in some cases insists 
that the revolution is not as yet over; that, 
next to national independence, individual 
independence from class rule, from adat 
restrictions, and from economic hardship 
need yet to be established. Nationalism 
and the concept of national citizenship in 
a modern state, which are basic premises 
` of the liberal-Westernized movement, take 
in the Marxist-egalitarian movement sec- 
ond place; more important is the establish- 
ment of a completely egalitarian social or- 
der, not necessarily in Indonesia alone. The 
interests of this group therefore tend to 
‘collide headlong with the up-and-coming 
petit bourgeois in the Westernized-liberal 
wing, although it, too, looks with favor on 
Westernization. 

A singular characteristic of the Marxist 
movement in Indonesia is that, despite its 
collectivist program, it is not primarily 
a mass movement but is, even more than 
the other organizations, a small potential 
oligarchy. Although its tenets include a 
broad appeal to the masses, it finds itself 
frequently outside general popular aspira- 
tions, except perhaps those of a specific 
economic nature. The Marxist movement 
is therefore much smaller and much more 
dependent on a tight hierarchical control 
than the other movements. The tactic of 
the Communist party in Indonesia does not 
necessarily include a general popular up- 


mheaval to bring it to power but rather 


emphasizes “a simple concentration of 
power, resulting in that the Communist 
party demands the ruling position in the 
national republic.”!° Its method is the local 
coup d'état rather than an attempt to con- 
vince growing numbers of people of the 
validity of Marxist doctrine and thus rise 
to a dominating place in political life. 

2 Van Nieugvenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid in In- 
donesie, p. 204. 
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The aristocratic-conservative movement 
in Indonesia claims in large part the in- 
terest of the remaining Indonesian nobility 
and of the more tradition-bound members 
of the Westernized-liberal movement who 
have seceded irom it. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the pre-eminent place of the 
adat and the maintenance of the social 
gradations in traditional Indonesian so- 
ciety. Resolutely opposed to a complete 
Islamization and Westernization ot Indo- 
nesia, the members of this movement are 
primarily drawn from the old class of na- 
tive regents and aristocrats (priajis) upon 
whom the Dutch colonial regime based 
much of its administrative power. Most 
members, however, are not averse to adopt- 
ing some of the technological and economic 
advantages of Western living. 

The importance of this movement lies in 
the fact that in some more isolated areas, 
especially beyond Java and Sumatra, the 
priajis have since time immemorial been 
the chief source of political power and thus 
by implication the core and centripetal 
force of the social order. Where national- 
ism, Islam, and Westernization are weak, 
the old aristocracy is still the pillar of soci- 
ety, indispensable to the maintenance of 
order and security. This movement is the 
least “socially conscious,” the least con- 
cerned with a rapid emancipation of the 
Indonesian along bourgeois-liberal or Marx- 
ist-egalitarian lines. Nevertheless, this 
group, in so far as it is purposely directed 
by such groups as the Partai Indonesia Ra- 
jah, is much more a “mass movement” than 
the Marxist-egalitarian ‘wing. This is be- 
cause of the still important place of the adat, 
the absence in some areas of any other 
source of accepted political control except 
the aristocracy, and the psychological 
security arising out of a careful division of 
the social order. Some of those who have 
lived during the various periods of bersiap 
indeed have voiced their wish to return to 
the times of toto tentrem (peace and order 
in harmony) and the traditional organiza- 
tion of society to which the aristocratic- 
conservative movement is committed. 

None of the three above-named nfove- 
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ments must be regarded as being free from 
the influence of the others, Within the 
parties of each movement there are sepa- 
rate wings, many of which seem to touch one 
another; for example, the Socialist party 
appreximates in its principles many tenets 
of the left wing oi the Islamic movement. 
Similarly, none of the movements is ex- 
clusively concerned with the rationale of 
party politics alone; each movement re- 
mains essentially a future social power 
group. Much of the instablilty in Indonesia 
today stems from the fact that thus far 
none of these movements has succeeded ir 
completely absorbing all political control, 
and thus none has been able to fill satis- 
factorily the void left in society by the 
demise of the colonial regime and the end- 
ing of the Japanese occupation. 


Il 


The Islamic movement in Indonesia, 
like the three movements discussed above, 
is essentially attempting to provide a new 
social basis for the Indonesian. state. It 
should be emphasized that the Indonesian 
accords Islam a far greater place in his 


life culturally than religiously. The mean-, 


ing of theology and religious duties ire- 
quently escapes him, but he venerates the 
Mohammedan faith as tradition, and the 
‘Moslem schoolmen (‘#lama, kiajik) or the 
leading officials of the mosque (penghulu) 
hold positions of high prestige. Though the 
average Indonesian is not unfamiliar with 
the basic elements of Moslem law and in 
some cases will willingly go to a penghulu 
to settle his difficulties, though he knows 
that he is a Shañite, and that there are 
other schools of interpretation of the jkk 
than his, though he will celebrate his own 
feast days such as Lebaran and believe them 
to be of Moslem origin, his religious life 
remains too much influenced by the adat or 
by the cross-currents of Westernization. 
Even those who have made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, returning as revered hadjis in 
` their community, generally are not basically 
altered in their religious outlook: “They 
resurn only with some experience and travel 


impressions; religiously they are as igno- 
rant as before and after their return the 

continue their life in the same old way.’”° 
Those Indonesian Moslems, furthermore, 
who are indeed advanced.in the study of 
their faith are often so divided on technical: 
and tactical questions (concept of the state, 
position of women, collaboration with non- 
Moslem groups) that the untutored believer 


finds no clear directive that would give his 


religion purposeful and continued emphasis 
in everyday life. 
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The sociological significance of the ‘ulama _ 


or kiajik group in Indonesia was clearly 
brought to the fore during the period of 
Japanese occupation, when this group was‘ 
deliberately selected by the Japanese as 
their propaganda medium. Through the 


Latihan Kiajihs (“courses for Kiajihs’) , 


numerous Moslem leaders were brought in 
contact with new social and political ideol- 
ogies. Upon his return to his own commu- 
nity, the ‘ulama was accorded a.new posi- 
tion of significance as mediator between his 
people and the occupation authorities. In 
the confusion of the revolutionary period 
following the Japanese occupation this new 
authority provided a basic cohesion in the 
disrupted village life, but at the same time 
the republican authorities attempted to di- 
minish the independent position of the 
‘ulama, not by curtailing his authority, but 
by absorbing it in the framework of the re- 
publican-nationalist government. In some 
cases this absorption occurred without diffi- 
culty; in most areas, however, kiajths and 
‘ulama stiffly resisted the inroads of secular 
political idealism and, lifted by a new re- 
ligious orthodoxy, used the unsettled times 
to propagate their own political views, 


notably those which advocated the estab 


lishment of the Ummat Islam, the all-Mos- 
lem state and society in the new Indonesia. 
At the same time Moslem political parties 
emerged, some of them resolutely opposed 
to the Westernized-nationalist movement 
largely in control of political life at the 
time. The ultimate union of all the major 


J. de Jong, Het Geestesleven der Volken van 
Indonesie (Groningen: Wolters, 1648), P. 99. 
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Islamie parties into a singłe Masjumi party 
has by no means led to greater religious 
unanimity among Indonesia’s Moslems: the 
left wing of this party is close to the posi- 
tion of the Socialists and embraces most 
‘of the tenets of Islamic modernism; the 
center and the right envisage a bourgeois 
civilization as the groundwork of an ortho- 
dox all-Moslem state. Only on the formal, 
religious questions do the various wings 
of the Moslem movement see eye to eye.?} 

Despite these divergences the Masjumi 
has evolved a fairly consistent program as 
to what a Moslem Indonesian state would 
be like. In the first place, there would exist 


` the closest possible connection between re- 


ligious law and secular law. Freedom of 
religion, for example, would mean actually 
freedom for the Moslem to establish his 
own society; it does not imply tolerance 
for other faiths. The closed character of 
the Islamic community would make such 
tolerartee-an impossibility, and one can only 
enter the community through the deliber- 
ate, personal surrender to Allah and his 
laws. While an appreciation of Western 
technology particularly in economic life is 
not absent in the ranks of more progressive 
Indonesian Moslems, Western culture and 
thought on the whole would find no room. 
In a Moslem society the pivotal places of 
social importance would be occupied by the 
religious leaders, schoolmen, and the con- 
secrated secular leaders hallowed by them; 
a democratic state, the concept of which 
lives so strongly in the liberal-nationalist 
movement, would hardly exist, although 
some Indonesian Moslem leaders have ar- 
gued that democracy is not incompatible 


— 7i ‘Islamic tradition. In every respect 


donesia with such a society as its fun- 
dament would be oriented toward the 


` £1 One reason for these divergences in the Moslem 


. movement is undoubtedly due to the fact that as 


a religion Islam makes “few positive claims on 
the conduct of its adherents,” and agreement on 
fundamental religious postulates leaves the way 
open to the widest differences in social and eco- 
nomic life. Cf. W. F. Wertheim, Effects of Western 
Civilization on Indonesian Society (New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific, Relations, 1950), p. 59. 
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Ummat Islam, the world community of 
Moslems, and its social structure would be 
consciously directed toward a streamlined 
version of the caliphate of the past. That 
this would meet with strong opposition 
from many quarters favoring a We§&tern- 
ized or modern society need hardly be 
pointed out; but, nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that modernist trends in Islam have 
not been lastingly successful in enlisting 
many supporters among Indonesian Mos- 
lems. i 
Some examples of this are the relatively 
Small success of certain modern Islamic 
efforts to raise the status of Indonesian 
Moslem women;** the lack of influence, 
if not the near-demise, of the Ahmadiyah 
organization founded in Indonesia by pro- 
gressive Indian Moslems in the mid- 
twenties;*3 and the failure of the Indone- 
sian Moslem world to approve of the at- 
tempt at a “modern” translation of the 
Koran by Agus Salim and Tjakraamin- 
ata.24 Islamic modernism in Indonesia 
seems now chiefly confined to a number of 
intellectuals; even the Wahabi movement 
was through misunderstanding interpreted 
to be an innovation in Islamic tenets. Sim- 
ilarly, the extreme left wing of the Mas- 
jumi, composed of “religious socialists,” 
attempts to preserve what is believed to be 
an essentially religious orthodoxy, despite 
its qualified approval of the technological 
and social innovations of the Western 


"So declared the important Moslem women’s 
my” and the subordinate position of the woman 
to the man in marriage according to Islamic tra- 
dition. Cf. G. F. Pijper, “De Strijd om de Mono- 
gamie,” Koloniale Studien, XXVI (1937), 470 f., 
and Hadji Umar Said Tjokroaminoto, Islam dan 
Polygamie (Batavia: Fadjar Asia, 1929). 


3G. F. Pijper, “De Ahmadiah in Indonesia,” in 
Bingkisan Budi: Zen Bundel Opstellen aan Dr. 
Philippus Samuel van Ronkel door vrienden en 
leerlingen aangeboden ..., pp. 247-54. Nor did 
the Wahabi movement have much influence in In- 
donesia. "Wahabi remains in Indonesia an epithet 
of opprobium indicating a cheap search for new 
fangled ideas.” 


“Cf. Ch. O. van der Plas in Indonesie, IV 


(1951), 557. i 
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world. But far greater is the popularity of 
the moderate orthodoxy underlying such 
organizations as “Mchammadiyah,” a mis- 
sionary—social welfare group and early a po- 
tent religious-social force in Moslem life in 
contemporary Indonesia. 

The persistence of religious orthodoxy in 
Indonesian Islam has a sociological reason 
as well: it is taused by the character of 
bourgeois Moslem society in a colonial 
environment. The Muhammadiyah organ- 
ization, for example, was founded at a time 
when Islam had fallen- into disrepute, not 
only among Indonesian aristocrats, but also 
among the masses. The influence of West- 
ern ideas and education, furthermore, 
turned a younger generation of potential 
Moslems toward a non-Islamic world view. 
Generally around the turn of the century 
Islam came to be regarded as a religious 
and cultural anachronism, unsuited to mod- 
ern times. Muhammadiyah, chiefly inspired 
by the Egyptian reform movement of 
Muhammad Abduh, tried to place new em- 
phasis on the Koran and to purify the faith 
from the contamination to which it had 
been exposed through the centuries. A new 
rationalism emerged: Muhammadiyah ap- 
pealed to reason, not exclusively to author- 
ity and tradition; it fought what were 
supposed to be harmiul superstitions in the 
realm of marriage and funeral rites, and its 
ethical emphasis found expression in numer- 
ous social welfare agencies for the eman- 
cipation of the individual Moslem. Other 
organizations tended to reflect this new 
kind of Islam in the years before the first 
World War, and one of these, the Sarekat 
Islam, was destined to become the vanguard 
of a new Moslem political movement as 
well. 

The chief characteristic of this Islamic 
reform in Indonesia was that it appealed 
to and tended to reflect the aspirations of 
an Islamic bourgeoisie, a rising Moslem 
middle class, for whom the progressive ra- 
tionalism, the individualism, and the em- 
phasis upon social welfare reform in such 
groups as Muhammadiyah seemed an ideal 
adjustment of their faith to modern times. 
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The adoption of.,science and the limited 


approval of Western technology reflected 


similar currents of thought in the rest of the 
Indonesian world, and thus it appeared 
that Islam had been brought in tune with 
the changing times. 

The heavy emphasis on a bourgeois lib- 
eral kind of Islam soon had unexpected re- 
sults for the budding Moslem middle class 
in the Indonesian towns. The Islamic re- 
vival saw a growing number of lower-class 
city dwellers, peasants, and rural workers 
join various Moslem associations, notably 
the Sarekat Islam, an organization which 
in a very short time began to assume a 
militant nationalist tone, reflecting the 
aspirations not only of semi-Westernized 
intellectual Moslems who had become 
Marxists and political extremists but also 
of the original founders of the movement, 
the middle-class Moslems whose economic 
interests collided with those of Chinese or 
European business groups.”° This lastgroup 
became increasingly averse to the leftist 
sentiments that entered the Moslem move- 
ment in general and to the political radical- 
ism which swept the leaders of the Sarekat 
Islam onward under the pressure of lower- 
class demands in particular. The masses 
came to see in the Sarekat Islam their weap- 
on in a class struggle with non-Islamic 
colonial capitalist groups, and Marxism and 
nationalism rather than Islam became for 
them the chief motive factors. But the Mos- 
lem bourgeoisie regarded the Islamic 
movement primarily as the expression of 
group solidarity, integrated along the reli- 
gious-cuitural lines of modern Islam. In the 
ensuing struggle between these two factions 
much solidarity was lost. The bourgeos 
Moslems nominally scored a victory by ex- | 
pelling all radical elements from the ranks 
of the Sarekat Islam. Not until the revolu- 
tionary period did left-wing elements return 
to the presumptive successer of the Sarekaf 

SOn the socioeconomic background of the 
founding of the Sarekat Islam see my “Economic 
Origins of Indonesian Nationalism,” in Phillips 
Talbot (ed.), South Asia in the World Today 


(“Harris Foundation Lectures” [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950]), p. 179. 
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Islam, the Masjumi, and then only with the 
understanding that the bourgeois traditions 
buttressed by a nominal religious orthodoxy 
of the middle-class Moslem faction would 
predominate in the movement’s program. 
Nevertheless, the Masjumi was almost 
forced to fly the radical banner in a short 
period of time in order to retain its follow- 
ing among the masses, but the right wing 
has never ceased its struggle in the party 
with the “religious socialist” wing, though it 
did, however, call a halt to the religious 
currents of modernism within the faith in 
the hope of stemming the tide of political 
radicalism as well. While they failed in the 
latter, they did preserve the chief tenets of 
orthodoxy, and such Moslem religious 
leaders and schoolmen as have been vocal 


in recent years have generally been of an ` 


uncompromising orthodoxy in their reli- 
gious convictions. . 

Thus the creation of the national state 
meang different things to different kinds of 
Moslems; to the bourgeois element it may 
mean either a religiously oriented middle- 
class culture with certain qualified liberal- 
istic-rationalistic overtones (Muhammadi- 
yah) or an out-and-out orthodox Moslem 
state (Dar’ul Islam); to the Moslem pro- 
letariat led by an intellectual elite in so far 
as it is both politically and religiously 
Moslem conscious it would mean modern- 


-ism, socialism, and opposition to “archaic” 


Islam. The traditional religious guiding 
element, the class of ‘ulama and kiajihs, 
would, however, seek more support from 
the bourgeoisie than from the masses in 
such a struggle, since its own advantageous 


position rests upon a conservatively inte- 


grated Moslem social order. In any event, 


=m, Islam may well lose all its religious cohesive 


powers, and with a more fixed delineation 
of income groups and economic interests a 
conflict between the right and the left in 
fndonesian society will, as Wertheim has 
indicated, probably begin as a conflict 
between Islam and Islam. 

Most of the Moslem movement in Indo- 
nesia stands closer to the Westernized-lib- 
eral and the Marxist groups than to the 
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conservative-azistocratic faction, the pre- 
servers of.adaé and communal tradition. In 
fact, between the latter and the world of 
Islam has existed from the beginning a bit- 
ter antagonism, which was not ameliorated 
by the fact that many priajis, village,elders, 
or other traditional leaders were and are 
nominal Moslems. In the decades after the 
first World War, Islam and adat have often 
been in sharp conflict; especially in those. 
areas with a distinct and unique communal 
pattern of life, such as the west coast of 
Sumatra,?® it can be said that the adat has 
remained supreme. Elsewhere, especially 
in Java, the situation is the reverse; but 
everywhere in Indonesia the struggle goes 
on. 

This conflict is a major source of social 
instability in Indonesia today. To the 
tradition-conscious community the adat is 
an indispensable component of its existence. 
The coming of Islam has had several effects 
on this communalism. In the first place, 
Islam appeared to be individualistic in its 
emphasis upon the private relationship be- 
tween the believer and God and upon the 
full equality of all believers in the Islamic 
world community. Personal responsibility 
to a source outside the traditions of the 
group threatened the subordinate, hier- 
archical, and cften autocratic nature of the 
village community.*7 When, in time, Islam 
came to be associated with the budding 
nationalism of the twenties, the conflict be- 
came even sharper, fcr this nationalism 
was essentially urban-directed and influ- 
enced by a distinctly Western positivism 
and approved of Western techniques and 
economic organization. Finally, Indonesian 


See Rapport betreffende de godsdienstige ver- 
scniinselen ter Sumatras Westkust samengesteld 
door de ambtenaar voor de beoefening der Indische 
taren, Dr. Ph. S. van Ronkel (Batavia: Landsdruk- 
kerij, 1916). 


7 Cf. Mr. Hazairin, De Redjang (dissértation; 


` Batavia: Kolff, 1936), p. 85: “The more Moham- 


medan law is successful in its attack on adat law, 
the more the old feeling of being maloe (ashamed) 
disappears under the impact of a growing sense of 
individualism, the more adat restrictions and adat 
restraints also are harmed.” (Italics mine.) ' 
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Islam was introduced primarily by traders 
and merchants, and this brougat a disrup- 
tive economic element into the picture. The 
Moslem trader was early a Dart of the 
highly developed commercial capitalist so- 
cial oder of the antique Orient, but the 
village was a precapitalist if not anticapital- 
ist entity. In their missionary activity the 
Moslem traders thus also brought the es- 
sentials of a money economy into the sub- 
sistence peasant society, and this tended 
to enforce the individualistic outlook and 
the personal independence of the villager 
who accepted the new faith.78 ° 

If these factors constitute a severe threat 
to the continued integrated harmony of 
indigenous society, even greate: is the dan- 
ger stemming from the conflict beween adal 
jurisprudence and Moslem law. Wherever 
Islam has spread in Indonesia, its kukum 
or sjarak (legal prescriptions) have made 
their influence felt on traditional customs. 
Specifically in matters relating to inherit- 
ance and succession, marriage and divorce, 
and general family laws,?® Islem has tried 
to impose its precepts upon the Indonesian. 


Especially on Sumatra and Java kiajihs ` 


have taken issue with the adat chiefs on 


3 Bouman, op. cit, pp. 64-74; J. Th. Petrus 
Blumberger, De nationalistische Beweging in Ne- 
derlandsch-Indie (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1031); 
Rapport van de Commissie van onderzoek ingesteld 
bij Gouvernements-besluit van 13 #ebruary 1927, 
no, I a (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, »927), pp. 102- 
4. This report is generally referred to as the 
“Westkustrapport.” 


® On inheritance and succession cf Prins, op. cit. 
pp. 121-23; W. Hoven, De Pasema% en haar ver- 
wantschapshuwelijks-en erfrecht (di-sertation; Lei- 
den: De Spieghel, 1927), p. r141; E. A. Boeren- 
beker, De vrouw in het Indonesische adatrecht 
(dissertation; Leiden: Hulshoff, re31), pp. 140- 
so; Th. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis 
van de Mohammedaansche Wet (3d ed.; The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1925), pp. 56, 57. Oa marriage and 
divorce cf. Adatrechibundel (“Uitgezeven door het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal—Land-en Volk- 


enkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie” [The Hague: , 


Nijhoff, 1922 ff.]), XLI, 324, 328, 331, 336. On 
general family law, cf., e.g., C. Snowck Hurgronje’s 
opinion that as a matter of princple Islam will 
always seek to regulate family relationship and law 
in his “Advies over de codificatie ran adatrecht,” 
Adatrechtbundel, I (1910), 29. 


aR 


numerous occasions involving family and 
blood-relationship problems, necessitating 


government interference.2° On the whole, 


the adat has remained supreme, not in the 
least because of Dutch governmental sup- 


port,*? but in the new Indonesian state - 


there is more a tendency to favor Islamic 
rules. The result of this continued impact 
of Islam on traditional ways of life has been 
that adat associations have come into being, 
devoted to the rigid preservation of com- 
munal law.** This has measurably deepened 
the conflict, especially in the western and 
southern parts of Sumatra. For the develop- 
ment of nationalism in particular this 
struggle has been of lasting importance, be- 
cause Islam was much quicker to ally itself 
with the independence and emancipation 
movement than the adat group. The more 
the adat group resisted, the more militantly 
nationalist in tone did the Moslem faction, 
supported by the Westernized-liberal na- 
tionalist parties, become. This plgced the 
adat faction in the position of being reac- 
tionary and of being a “stooge” of the colo- 
nial power. 

Indonesian Islam stands, as it were, in 
the middle of a multifarious social struggle 
and is directed not only against the adat 
group and certain liberal-nationalist ele- 
ments but also against certain elements 
nominally in its own ranks. The conflict is 
complicated by the fact that neither the 
conservative - aristocratic movement, 
champions of the adat, nor the liberal na- 


© See, e.g, the administrative measures taken by 
the Dutch government to protect adat law against 
Moslem legal prescriptions in western Sumatra 
(Menangkabau) and southern Sumatra (Tapa- 
nuli) in Adatrechtbundel, XLI (1936), 331, 33%. 

“ This at least has been the nationalist point of 
view: see, e.g. Hamka, Adat Minangkabau men- 


ghadapi repcloest (Padang Pandjang: Pen erbit` 


Anwerrasjid, 1946), p. 29. 

%2 An early example of such an association was 
the Sarekat Adat Alam Minangkabau, which 
aroused nationalist and Islamic resentment not 
only by its attempt to preserve the adat But also 
because of its strong loyalty to the Dutch govern- 
ment. Cf. Overzicht van de Inlandsche en Maleisch- 
Chineesche Pers, No. 6 (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 
1021}, p. 21. 
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tionalist movement, advocates of Western 


„bourgeois culture, is homogeneous; in both 


these movements there are factions which . 


are not averse to collaboration with Islam. 
The Marxist-egalitarian wing, furthermore, 
has repeatedly sought the support of some 
Moslem leaders, although by now this at- 


` tempt to establish a united Communist- 
Islamic front—at one time quite conceiv- ` 


able®*-seems an impossibility. As a po- 
tential oligarchy, Islam is by virtue of. its 
many-faceted programs the least successful 
force, though its nominal importance would 
be recognized in any social order that would 
arise In Indonesia. But even when Islam 


`- appears to be a. unified force—as, for ex- 


ample, in its struggle against the adat or 


` against Marxist extremism—the diversity 


of its component elements robs it of its 
strength.34 


Ii 


Nowlndonesian who has consciously ex- 
perienced the impact of the revolution on 
his. own life has been left uninfluenced by 
the distinctly Western ideals in the na- 
tionalist programs such as “freedom,” 
“human dignity,” and “social justice.” To 
many the revolutions has seemed the gate- 
way to the millennium; their thoughts in 
previous years have rarely projected them- 


See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Communism 
and Communalism in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, XIX. (1950), p. 119, and J. Th. Petrus Blum- 
berger, “Vakbeweging (Inlandsche),” Encyclo pae- 
die van Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hague, 1919), 
VII (Aanvullingen, 1935), 428-30. 


%# In his dissertation Prins (op. cit, p. 5) has in- 
dicated, for example, that the struggle of Islam 
against adat not only entails elements of the con- 
flict between communal tradition and the Moslem 


- hukum but is also frequently a struggle of orthodox 


Islamic groups against both the adat and those re- 
_formist Moslems who would wish to renovate the 
hukum, by insisting on the need for an adjustment 


f '8£ Islamic prescriptions. Similarly such Moslem 


Communists in Indonesia as the late Hadji Misbah 
have not lost all their influence notwithstanding 
the fact that Islam and Marxism are now believed 
to be arraigned against each other. It is this kind 
of incertitude which tends to defeat at the very. 


start any attempt to establish the Ummat Islam in . 


Indonesia. 


selves beyond the day of liberty into the 
arduous period of national reconstruction. 
In so far as the period after the liberation 
was considered at all it was invariably 
associated—espécially in the minds of the 
masses—with material improvemeat and 
personal advancement.®> This uncritical 
acceptance of certain Western olitical 
ideals, many of them derivéd from historic 
liberalism, is probably not unique with 
Indonesia but is to be found in most all 
colonial or recently colonial countries 
today. = 

Among certain Indonesians, however, 
there has of late become apparent a growing 
weariness with this kind of abstract politi- 
cal moralism and an increasing awareness 
that the oft-abused slogans in and of them- 
selves are no magic formulas that create a 
stable society and a workable economy. The 
intellectuals realize that much of the rev- 
olutionary phraseology is altogether mean- 
ingless, that the Merdeka, tetap merdeka 
(““Freedom, always freedom”), terms such 
as “human dignity,” and the constantly re- 
iterated Perdjoang teroes! (“Fight on!) 
are slogans without much substance: There 
is evident a growing desire for preservation, 
for rest, and for contemplation. 

The demand for a reconsideration of the 
ideals that underlie the revolution, for a 
period of reflection as to the fundamentals 
of national culture and their relation to 
human personality, is also influenced by 
a conviction of many Indonesian intel- 
lectuals that, from a cultural point of view 
Indonesia is in chaos and had been for a 
long time before the second World War. 
Just as many nationalists felt that the 
Dutch colonial regime gave them no or 
little opportunity to advance themselves po- 
litically or economically by being absorbed 
in the higher brackets of administration, 
public life, and business, so they have felt 
that the revolution was essential if Indo- 
nesia was ever to attain its own national 
culture, the fruit of its history, the blend 


* Cf. J. Ozinga, “Aantekeningen bij de econo- 
mische positie, van Indonesie,” Indonesie, IV 
(1951), 327-28. l 
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of its tradition with the trends of modern 
times. But the problem which immediately 
arose was that a “national culture” was as 
alien to the majority: of the Indonesian 
masses as the concept of a “national state.” 
The search for this cultural homogeneity 
and the struggle for political unity and in- 
- dependence, therefore, went, as it were, 
hand in hand. The difficulty. was that the 
Indonesian possessed no uniform basis for 
a “national culture” and that this term was 
little more than a philosophical abstraction. 
As a result, Indonesian intellectuals, partic- 
ularly those in the Westernized-nationalist 
movement, seem to regard the idea of a 
national culture almost as an expression of 
sentiment or emotion, the curious inade- 
quacy of which is not in the least exempli- 
fied by the fact that the Indonesian word 
for culture, kebudajaan, is an etymological 
tour de force, a deliberate creation-—as is 
much of the entire national Indonesian 
language (Bahassa.Indonesia)—of contem- 
porary nationalism.** The significance of 
the relationship between such an artificial- 
ity of language structure and sociocultural 
conditions and the need for a semantic in- 


quiry into the nature of any Indonesian 


“national culture” need hardly be pointed 
out. As a Westernized intellectual the 
Indonesian views his own heritage and his 
cultural traditions not only from an artificial 
vantage point but also through the medium 
of Western scholarship which first began 
to examine the history, art, and cultural 
traditions of the people of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. In the words of one student: 


The Indonesian who is well educated ap- 
proaches his own culture the long way around. 
He does not begin by being a part of his own 
culture, by experiencing it to the fullest and 
then gradually formulating on that ‘basis an 
abstract, collective concept kebudajaan (cul- 
ture), about which he can talk because he has 
experienced its content. No, he begins with an 
abstract concept culture, kebudajaan; he con- 
tinues by announcing the need for an own 


* Cf. W. F. Wertheim, Herrijzend Azie, Opstellen 
over de Oosterse samenleving (Arnhem: van Log- 
hem Slaterus, 1950), p. 129. l 


kebudajaan which ‘will not be inferior to a 


foreign culture; and before he knows it he 
has put on the glasses of the foreigner, the 


outsider, in order to look at his own culture. 


Surely a strange detour.3T 


The revolution interrupted a more grad- 
ual Westernization process; for many the 
transition from the old ways to those of the 
modern age will now have to be oe al- 
most overnight; “social engineering” is re- 
garded as the guide to the new society. But, 
thanks to the inadequate educational pro- 
visions of the Dutch colonial regime, the 


*number of Indonesians for whom Western 


culture is something other than an undi- 
gested lump of superficial traits of behavior 
is at present small indeed. “The Indonesian 
intellectual is not well read,” as one Indo- 


nesian publicist put it recently, “Indonesian _ 


students hardly have a book case.” 

For this condition the colonial era is 
largelv to blame; the aversion to further 
“guidance” by the Dutch is reasonable and 
understandable. And not a few Indonesians 
are well aware that much of Dutch litera- 
ture and thought through whom they first 
encountered the West are, to speak with 
Sutan Sjahrir, concerned with “inconse- 
quential problems of grocers” and “false 
petit bourgeois sensitivity”? and that there- 
fore to strike out independently at other 
areas of Western civilization, “to swear by 
what is foreign” rather than Dutch, as the 
heroine of an important Indonesian novel 
has it,*° is in fact a pressing need. 

But in a society where social conflicts are 

"C, A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, “Culturele Au- 
tonomie,” Indonesie, IV (1950-51), 223. 

“R, M. Soeripno, “De Indonesische Mens,” in 


W. Ford and M. Ford van Lennep (eds.), Indo- 


nesiers Spreken (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1947), 
p. 43. l 

® Sjahrazad, Indonesische Overpeinzingen (Am- 
sterdam: De Bezige Bij, 1945), p. 133. 


“Soewarsih Djojopoespito, Buiten ket Gtel. 
(Amsterdam, Utrecht; De Haan, Vrij Nederland, 


1947), p. 170. On the interest in and orientation - 


to non-Dutch Western culture on the part of Indo- 
nesian intellectuals see also Lou Lichtveld, “Cultu- 
rele wisselwerking Nederland-Indonesie,” Kroniek 
van Kunst en Kultuur, May, 1948, pp. 146 ff. 
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of such magnitude, the absence of any nor- 


. mative force may well be fatal to the inte- 


gration of cultural life. The problem is one 
not only of Western acculturation but of 
adat versus Islam, bourgeois liberalism ver- 
sus Marxism, cultural authority versus in- 
dividualism, and social revolution versus 
preservation of tradition. There is not as 
yet in Indonesia today a stable social frame- 
work in which these difficulties can work 
themselves out. Thus far the revolution 


` seems to have increased, not to have de- 


creased, the process of disintegration of so- 
ciety already apparent in later colonial* 
times. And contrary to some nationalist ex- 
pectations the growth of a “national cul- 
ture” has been immensely retarded. Not the 
least of the dangers to the Indonesian 
masses is that the slowly developing new 


3 urban culture will be one of boundless false- 
ness, superficiality, and pseudo-sophistica- 


tion; if the roman pitjisan is any indication, 
this tanger is by no means imaginary. Ur- 
ban Indonesian culture would be prone to 
adopt all the evils and none of the virtues 
of its Western counterpart on which it seeks 
to model itself, and the end product of such 
a culture would resemble—as many do re- 
semble now-—the rootless philistine, who is 
Ortega -y Gasset’s mass man of the West.*4 

When these conditions have been noted, 
there remains the fact that Indonesia has 
historically exhibited unique resources of 
cultural development and adaptation and 
that, apart from the confined communal 
ethos of the village society, Indonesia’s cul- 
tural life in the past has never been static 
but has shown itself frequently to be dy- 


° & Ample evidence exists for the cultural disinte- 


gration of Indonesian society as a result of the 
impact of Westernized urban culture. Takdir Alis- 
jahbana, in a series of articles in Het Indisc W eek- 
blad (Bandung, Java), January 3, 1941 ff., has well 


e described the cultural collapse of a small zommu- 


nity, Pasar Minggoe, located near Indonesia’s big- 
gest town, Djakarta (cited in D. de Vries, Cultu- 
rele Aspecten in de Verhouding Nederland-Indo- 
nesie [Amsterdam: Vrij Nederland, 1948], p. 85). 
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namic and ever ready to take up the chal- 
lenge of foreign civilizations. Van Mook’s 
study of the old court city of Kotagedé near 
Djokjakarta, where neither Chinese nor 
Europeans lived and which yet experienced 
an urban development and social ewolution 
similar to other European-dominated cities, 
the prolonged and unique adaptation of 
Hindu and Islamic civilization by the Indo- 
nesian peasant society, the spontaneous 
growth of such Islamic states as Atjeh and 
Bantam as late as the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and, finally, the unique 
pattern of cultural change among the Mi- 
nangkabau at the west coast of Sumatra 
today are but a few examples that would 
support Wertheim’s. contention that Indo- 
nesian culture “has always been more dy- 
namic than was believed -in European quar- 
ters.”** Today, however, the new Indone- 
sian town rather than the peasant society is 
experiencing the deepest acculturation by 
making the transition to a Westernized so- 
ciety as rapidly as possible, and undoubted- 
ly the towns will harbor and produce the 
most influential future culture-bearers. 

Whether Indonesia can develop such an 
urban society and culture without further 
disintegration and social upheaval will de- 
pend on the possibility of continued peace- - 
ful Western influence, which—as it did to 
some extent in colonial times—provides a 
core around which the new social order can 
integrate itself. Indonesians may yet learn 
to accept the observation of one of Hol- 
land’s more astute colonial servants, made 
years before the revolution: “It will be þet- 
ter for Europe and for Asia, that one will 
once be able to say of the free Asiatic coun- 
tries that they are the fruit of the coopera- 
tion of both, rather than that they are the 
hard won prize of Asia alone,.’”** 
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ASCETIC. PROTESTANTISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF - 
° SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


ISIDOR THORNER 


ABSTRACT 


Affective neutrality is common to ascetic Protestantism and science; it should therefore reveal itself in a 
. greater scientific and technological output of Protestant societies. Analysis of Sorokin’s data on discoveries 
and inventions exposes their flaws. Tabulation of his figures in the form of population-productivity ratios 
reveals, contrary to Sorokin’s interpretation of his data, the higher productivity of Protestant countries. 
Independent data confirm this and strongly suggest that a substantial proportion of Catholic countries’ 
inventiveness came from people of Protestant*backgroend. 


The alleged relationship between asectic 
Protestantism and science has been in dis- 
pute since Weber’s famous essay, “The Prot- 
estant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.” 
His mature reflections on the problem were 
summarized as follows: 


Almost all the great scientific discoveries of 
the 16th and even the beginning of the 17th 
century were made against the background of 
Catholicism... . 

Scientific progress and Protestantism must 
not at all be unquestioningly identified. The 
Catholic church has indeed occasionally ob- 
structed scientific progress; but the ascetic 
sects of Protestantism have also been disposed 
to have nothing to do with science except in a 
situation where material requirements of every- 
day life were involved. On the other hand it is 
its specific contribution to have placed science 
in the service of technology and economics.! 


Despite this explicit formulation, how- 
ever, Sorokin believes that his statistical 
data refute Weber’s thesis since 


we see that long before the emergence of 
Protestantism discoveries began to increase in 
Catholic countries (Italy, Spain, Portugal); 
that ‘even after its emergence during the six- 
teenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
centuries the scientific contribution of the 
v£atholic Italians was higher than that of any 
other country. Only during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries did hegemony pass to 
Protestant countries. All this constitutes a 
strong refutation of the direct causal: relation- 


1 Max Weber, General Economic History (New 
York: Greenberg, 1927), p. 368. 


2 


~ 


ship between Protestantism and scientism 
which Max Weber and some of his followers 
have attempted to establish.? 


While the chief focus of this paper is the 
logical and statistical analysis of Sorokin’s 
data, it is felt that attention ought to be 


directed toward a relatively neglected as- | 


pect of the “powerful, unconsciously.sefined 
organization for the production of capital- 
istic individuals”; the intensification among 
ascetic Protestants of affective neutrality, a 
trait of prime importance for scientific 


2 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynam- 
ics (New York: American Book Co., 1937), II, 152, 
n. 16; see also 500, n. 29. 

There appears to be a subtle distinction between 
two sentences in n. 16. One seems to imply that 
Weber's thesis was ‘that Protestantism stimulated 
the growth of tendencies already in existence, a 
proposition which he probably would not have dis- 
puted. The other, however, imputes to Weber the 
view that Protestantism by itself created capitalism, 
scientism, etc., a proposition for which it is difficult 
to find adequate substantiation, especially in view 
of the statements in his General Economic History, 


for example, chap. xxii, particularly pp. 313-14: 


Cf. also Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937), pp. 529-30; and Ephraim Fischoff, ‘“The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism,” 


Social Research, XI (1944), 53-77. It is scarcely. 


conceivable that the scientific antl technological pro- 
ductivity of Catholic countries prior to and after 
Protestantism’s appearance should have escaped 
(as it patently did not) Weber’s encyclopedic learn- 
ing, even without the benefit of Darmstidter’s 


before Weber’s death. 


| (used by Sorokin) published twelve years 
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work. The very significant influence. of 
cognitive attitudes, ‘whether of opposition, 
indifference, or encouragement, in orienting 
the secular and theological interests of re- 
ligious believers toward- or away from sci 
entific activity will, however, for the most 
part be excluded from consideration.* — 
The capacity to suspend judgment m 
emotionally important situations is a rela- 
tively difficult achievement not given equal- 
ly to all men, all societies, or at all times. 
Hence differences in this trait could reason- 
ably be expected to manifest themselves in 
scientific discoveries and inventions—othere 
things being equal (which they rarely or 
never are). Willoughby articulates the 
psychological and sociological levels by in- 
ference at least when he notes that the abil- 
ity to tolerate and increase the tensions in- 
herent in the solution of scientific problems 
explains both the lateness in development of 
the scientific method and its achievement 
“hy wedividuals who were both somewhat de- 
tached in outlook and thoroughly disciplined. 
..”6 He links this disciplined acceptance 


-  3Scholars as diverse as Emile Durkheim, Jacques 

Picard, and Alfred N. Whitehead have agreed upon 
the necessity of emotional discipline as a prerequisite 
for valid scientific results (cf., respectively, The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1947], p. 429; Essai sur les conditions 
positives, de Vinvention dans les sciences [Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1928], pp. 128-33, 175, 180; Science and 
the Modern World {New York: Pelican Mentor 
Book, 1948], pp. 6-8). 


t It is this line of inquiry which was one of 
Weber’s major interests, and his conclusions in this 
respect have been upheld by Merton in his investi- 
gation into the relation of ascetic Protestantism and 
science in seventeenth-century England (cf. his 
‘Technology and Society in Seventeenth Century 
England,” Osiris, IV [1938], 360-632). 

5 Among these other factors is the social organi- 
zation whereby institutional compulsion to publish 
one’s findings and submit them for verification 
stimulates scientific and technological advance. 
©e SW. E. H. Lecky, in his History of... Rational- 
ism in Europe (New York: Appleton Co., 1903), 
mentions that there was ‘no capacity for enduring 
the sufferings of a suspended judgment” (I, 72). 

Witness also a favorite expression of Freud’s: 
‘Man muss ein Stück Unsicherheit ertragen können,” 
quoted by Hanns Sachs, Freud, Master and Friend 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944), 
p. 147. e 
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of anxiety by “the north and west European 
nations’? with “their adaptability” (ap- 
parently meaning rationality in the selection 
of means in the attainment of ends) as 
“chiefly responsible for their steady ag- 


. grandizement throughout the last three cen- 


turies. T 
It is suggested on the basis of evidence 


‘published elsewhere that dffective neutral- 





itv—the disciplined capacity to postpone 
immediate gratification—is more frequent 
among persons with childhood experience 
of affectional frustration and emotional 
repression and that this pattern of family 
relations and attitudes, coupled with per- 
sonality ideals of emotional reserve, is to a 
significant degree more characteristic of 
ascetic Protestant societies. This is to be 
taken as mezning that such patterns and 
personalities in Catholic societies are “‘acci- 
dental” so far as Catholicism has molded 
family life, while they are the more or less 
regular, if unanticipated, outcome of ascetic 
Protestantism.® Thus Leonardo da Vinci 


TR. R. Willoughby, “Magic and Cognate 
Phenomena: An Hypothesis,” in Carl Murchison 
(eL), A Handbook of Social Psychology (V/orcester, 
Mass.: Clark University Press, 1935), pp. 498, 505 
(italics added). 


8 Isidor Thorner, ‘‘Sociological Aspects of Affect- 
tional Frustration,” Psychiatry, VI (1943}, 157-73. ` 
A more extended discussion appears in ‘“‘Christian 
Science and Ascetic Protestantism: A Study in the 
Sociology of Religion, Personality Type, and Social 
Stricture” (unpublished doctoral diss, Harvard 
University, 1950). The ascetic Protestant origins 
of enhanced capacity for emotional discipline in 
the West is afforded methodological suppart by the 
parallel geographic distribution of phenomena 
exemplifying the ambivalent reactions to this emo- 
tional inhibition: intensification (Christian Science) 
and attenuation (the New Year’s resolution). For . 
the latter see the writer’s “The New Year’s Reso- 
lution and Ascetic Protestantism,” Social Forces, 
XXX (1951), 102-7, 

* The observation, in Parsons and Shils (eds.) et 
al., Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 186, tnat there 
has been a “break-down of Puritan discipline in 
American society in recent decades” implies what 
hes been referrec to above: the relatively high de- 
velcpment of the universally necessary capacity to 
postpone immediate gratification of impulses as 
well as the institutionalization of normative orienta- 
tions supporting such disciplined behavior in Puri- 
tan-influenced societies. $ 
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was, in this sense, as atypical a personality 
in the Catholic society of his day as Benve- 
nuto Cellmi was typical. Hence there is no 
difficulty in reconciling the scientific and 
technological fruitfulness of ascetic Prot- 


estantigm with the productivity of Catho-. 


lics in these fields prior to the advent of 
Protestantism. 

Turning, now, to the main interest of this 
paper, it should be clear that if (1) it is ac- 
cepted that affective neutrality facilitates 
scientific work and (2) that there is per- 
suasive evidence for the relative prominence 
of this trait among ascetic Protestants, then 
it follows that there must be a flaw in Soro- 
kin’s data, methodology, and/or reasoning. 
Conversely, should these withstand criti- 
cism, then the foregoing propositions, as 
well as Weber’s hypothesis, must be 
abandoned or drastically modified. It is 
therefore necessary -to examine the source 
of Sorokin’s data. 

It is important to remark the significance 
of the fact that discoveries are listed in the 
Handbuch zur Geschichte der Naturwissen- 
schaften und der. Technik and that these are 
classified according to period and country of 
origin. Nothing is thereby revealed of the 
religious affiliations of the individuals re- 
sponsible for the discoveries and inventions; 
of course, nothing is given as to their per- 
sonalities either. The effect of classifying as 
French, for example, the 130 inventions and 
discoveries made in France during the 
seventeenth century! is twofold: (1) One 
does not know how many persons were re- 
sponsible because “the same discovery 
made co-operatively by more than one indi- 
vidual is counted as one unit.’ The im- 
portance of this will appear shortly. (2) If 
France is classified as Catholic, then all the 
discoveries and inventions are credited to 
Catholicism. The contributions made by 
French. Protestants are glossed over. In the 
, Same way Catholic scientific work in mainly 
Protestant lands is ignored. The nub of the 


10 Sorokin, op. cit., Table 9, p. 150. 


u Ibid., p. 132; but see the statement on p. 151, 
n. 14, 


problem is the religious background of those 
who did the work. j 
It is clear, then, that the ratio of Catholic: 

and Protestant scientists and inventors to 
the number of Catholics and Protestants 
should be ascertained for each country and 
period. Only if this be known is it possible to 
resolve, approximately but yet usefully, 
the crux of the matter: the relative scientific 
productivity of Catholic- and Protestant- 
influenced peoples. Therefore, Sorokin’s 
Table 9, “Important Discoveries and In- 
ventions Distributed by Country of Origin,” 


«which may be accepted as a reasonably ac- 
curate enumeration, cannot solve this prob- | 


lem because the population factor is ignored. 
His tabulation is not designed to and can- 
not support the interpretation placed upon 
it. The major task of what follows is to con- 
front this interpretation with Sorokin’s own 
data after this factor is taken into account. 

Although satisfactory population data 
for periods prior to the eighteenth century 
are not to be had,” the estimates given by 
A. P. Usher and R. R. Kuczynski, in lieu of 
anything more adequate to the task, are 
drawn upon for a table which has been de- 
signed to show the productivity of the popu- 
lation of each country as measured by the 
number of inventions and discoveries per 
million (Table 1). Unfortunately, the popu- 
lation figures are for single years, while those 
for inventions and discoveries cover fifty- 
and twenty-five-year intervals. To circum- 
vent this difficulty, the average of the in- 
ventions and discoveries for the twenty-five 
years before and after a given population 
estimate has been arbitrarily assigned to 
the population living at that date.’® As all 


2R. R. Kuczynski, “Population,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, XII, 240-48; and A. P. 
Usher, ‘“The History of Population and Settlement 
in Eurasia,” Geographical Review, XX (1930), 110- 
32. It is unlikely that the inaccuracies in these esti- 
mates would consistently skew the productivity? 
ratios built upon them in favor of Catholic or 
Protestant societies. 


18 Sorokin’s Table 9 ends with 1908. The number 
of inventions and discoveries for 1900 was cal- 
culated by multiplying the total for 33 years (1876- 
1908) by 25/33 (1876-1900/1876-1908). In addi- 
tion, since 1901-8 is about a third,of the period 


* 


i 
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countries have been treated alike, it is felt 
that no injustice has been done tc any, es- 
’ pecially since all that is derived from the re- 
sults’of these manipulations is a crude esti- 
mate of the relative productivity per mil- 
lion. The approximate nature of the esti- 
mates must be emphasized in view of certain 
of the footnotes to Table 1 

It will be noted that the tabulated results 
are based on population figures which do 
not discriminate between proportions of 
Catholics and Protestants and are therefore 
subject to the same criticism as has been 


directed against Sorokin’s data, even thoughe 
' the defect of ignoring population size has 


been eliminated. An attempt will be made, 
however, to blunt the edge of criticism by 
the application of certam of Alphonse de 
Candolle’s findings. 

It is plain that the last and crucial column 


_ of this table is susceptible to an interpreta- 


tion very different from that which Sorokin 
placegypon each country’s absolute number 
and proportionate contribution of discover- 
ies and inventions in his Table 9. It is 
obvious that those countries which have not 
been seriously affected by ascetic Protes- 
tantism (Italy, Spain, Portugal) have al- 
most never exceeded, even at the height of 
their productivity and during the peak of 


their political power up to the present 


(1900), the scientific and technological! pro- 
ductivity of the ascetic Protestant nations. 
And in the latter the period between 1600 
and 1700 witnessed a remarkable increase, 
which in most cases was maintained in the 
next century.” 


preceding 1900 (1876-1900), the figure for the former 


‘has been multiplied by 3, the sum added to the 


number for the latter, the result divided by 2, and 
placed in parentheses next to the 1900 figure. 


14 Histoire des sciences et des savants depuis deux 
siécles (2d ed.; Geneva and Basle: H. Gecrg, 1885). 


œ 48.After the intrgduction : of ascetic Protestantism, 


at least a generation, and probably more, must be 
allowed for reorientation of traditional social and 
cognitive interests, while the change in family 
patterns and attitudes and the subsequent person- 
ality changes in the direction of emotional discipline 
require a similar period. (Merton has noted that the 
Puritan animus against the “‘passions” in religion 
extended to “enthusiasm” in science; see “‘Puritan- 


i 


In the discussion of specific countries the 
questionable nature of the population esti- 
mates precludes any serious comparison of 
scientific productivity. prior to perhaps 
1600; thereafter, only its broad differences 
bear upon the problem. “England” ex- 
perienced a sharp rise in the seventeenth 
century and at least a doubling of the rate 
in the eighteenth. The drop in the follow- 
ing century may be related in part to the 
fact that industrial and commercial prac- 
tices which kad proved successful in less 
competitive days became fixed as tradition. 
But the uncertainty of the referents for Eng- 
land and their populations renders suspect 
anything beyond the very broadest infer- 
ences. Whether Scotland is included-or not 
is bound to affect the record; the efflores- 
cence of science in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury depended heavily on Scotland, where 
ascetic Protestantism had een pene- 
trated.” 

Scandinavian productivity remained sta- 
tionary until the nineteenth century; it may 
or may not be coincidental that it was dur- 
ing this period that ascetic Protestantism 
gained headway there.!* Something of the 
same nature may account for the trend of 
German productivity. The authoritarianism 
and traditionalism of orthodox Lutheran- 
ism appear to offer little encouragement to 
inventiveness, but Germans became produc- 
tive after Pietism and other ascetically in- 


ism, Pietism, and Science,” in his Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949], 
pp. $33 and n. 17, and 401.) Nor should it be for- 


- gotten that trarsformations of interests and out- 


look may impinge upon scientific productivity, 
despite stability of personality type. On the other 
hand, personality changes need not have an effect in 
this sphere if traditional social and cognitive inter- 
ests ignore it. 


18 Thorstein Veblen, Imperial Germany and the 
Industrial Revolution (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1915}. 

17Lancelot Hogben, Dangerous Thoughts (New 
York: W. W. Morton & Co., 1940), p. 242 and 
chap. xiii. 

18 Christen T. Jonassen, “The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism in Norway,” American 
Sociological Review, KII (1947), 676-86. Cf. Thorner, 
op. cil. n 
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| , TABLEL `, i | ° 
PRODUCTIVITY OF DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1600-1900* 








i : D Pe lati No. of Discoveries No. of Discoveries and. 
Country es are oP ationt and Inventionst Inventions per Million § 
oe | ((4,500) = 
England, Wales W: (£, r 2 . 
Scotland, Ireland fe 16001] 6, 500 | 19.00 2.92 ( 4.22) 
United Kingdom (U)........ 1700 7,700 48.0 — | 6.23 
England (K}............-.- 1701 6,122 |. 48.0 7.84 
England, Wales (RU -o Digeeasenletwatinaass piaia (1771:20.02) - 
~ Scotland, Ireland *f*"""""*" 1800 15,983 295.5 18.47 
England, Wales (K)......... 1800 9,006. 295.5 32.81 
England (K)... f ji ERE 1801 9,156 295.5 32.27 
‘England, Wales (K 3 ` 
Scctiand, Ireland" oin 1900 41,507 444 (376) ` 10.70 ( 9.06) _ 
England, Wales (K)......... 1900 32,435 444 (376) ` 13.69 (11.59) 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway — . 
Finland (U)...........+0- 1600 2,000 6.0 3.00 
; 5. - 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden| 11800 4912 10.0 (1770:1.24) 2.37 
ee en. 1900 9,919 57.6 (55) 5.81 ( 5.54) 
1600 20,000 16.5 0.83 
Germany (U)......--.-+.+- 11700 15,500 46.5 3.00 
å (k) pian 23,000 230.5 10.02 
E E E acest 1900 56,430 | 944.7 (913.5) | 16.74 (16.19) 
1600 16,000 21.0 | 1.31 
France (U) aeRO sale SR ead he {1900 20,000 32 f 5 1. 63 æ 
` 1701 21,136 32.5 1.54 
France (K)... a...n enna. 1800 26,900 273.0 (1770:4.83) 10.15 - 
1900 38,935 449.2 (436.5) 11.54 (11.21) 
a | 1600 13,000 | 37.0 2.85 
italy (U) EE AET EEE EE, i {1900 11.250 18.0 f 1.60 
1800 18,124 32.0 (1770:1.07) 1.76 Qi 
Italy (K). -oeer 4800 32,475 87.7 (89.5) 2.70 ( 2.76) 
‘Netherlands (U)............ 1600 3,000 22.5 7.5 
Holland (U)... a...an. 1700¢ 1,175 | 20.5 17.45 
1 2.0 o. i 
Holland (K)... aiaee {1900 5179 97.0 (947 18.73 (18.15) 
Switzerland™*. 2... io. | ee ie 
1800 1,750. 9.5 l 5.43 
Switzerland (K)............. 1900 3,318 50.7 (53.5) 15.30 (16. 12) 


* The names of countries and the populations at specific dates are from Usher (U) and Kuczynski (K); the figures for discoveries 
and inventions are from Sorckin (op. cit., Table 9), as to both their number and their period, as explained above, g 
t Population figures witt 000 oitti (The original tabulation extended to 1300, To conserve space all data prior to 1600 have 
been omitted. The text, remainder of this note, and those following are unchanged.) Since the Black Death is estimated as having 
reduced the European population in the middle of the fourteenth century by at least 25 per cent, the figure for 1400 is three-fourths 
of that for 1340 as given by Usher for England, France, Spain, and Italy. 
¢ The inventions and discoveries in 1301-50 have been assigned to the population of 1340. 


§ In this column the date and figures in parentheses have been inserted to take advantage of Kuczynski’s population estimates 
for these dates. The productivity ratio has been secured by multiplying the number of discoveries and inventions (1751-1800) by 
the proportion which each population date is to 50, and dividing the result by the population estimate. 

|| The referents for “England” are uncertain; discoveries and inventions assigned to it may or may not refer to the ee of 
(U) and (K). The population increase between 1400 and 1500 is improbable but is somewhat lessened if it is assumed that the Eng- 
land (U) of 1500 = England and Wales (U) of 1600 with a population of 4,500,000. Because of the statement (K) that popula- 
tion remained about the same between 1300 and 1700, the figure (U or K) for 1700 is assigned to 1340, 1500, and 1600, unless another 
figure is given by Usher. ` , 
The diJerences and pope aoe are Usher's. Whether what is now Belgium is included in the Netherlands figures I do not know. 
He lists Belgium and Holland separately in his Table 4, with 1,550,000 and 1,175,000, respectively. . r 
| "There are no population figures for Switzerland earlier than 1800. è 
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x . TABLE: 1—Cont inued 


Country Date Population 





Spain (U)tt........00. ed vino 3.700 
1797 10,541 

Spain (K)f}. -00an 1890 12,000 
1990 - 18,618 
Portugal (U)........ Sines takes {1500 aed Wak 1,575 
Portugal (K).......... ee. {1900 Hes 
; ? + 

Spain and Portugal (U)...... 1600 10,000 

7 p 1 

United States|} ||. ........ .. T 12995 
1794-6 29,000 

Russia (K)##............-.. 1800 36, ,000 
j 1900 99, 700 


-tt No separate figures for Spain and Portugal in 1600. 












No. of Discoveries and 
Inventions per Million§ 


No, of Discoveries 
and Inventionst 


Cs ee ee re ed 


0.44 § 
(1769:0.25) 0.47 

0.42 
0.25 (0.21) 


0.0 
0.16 ` 
0.28 (0.18) 
4.5 0.45 
17.5 3.3 
3509.0 (555) 6.7 (7.3) 
7.5 (1767:0.13) 0.26 
7.5 0.21 
99.2 (97.5; 0.99 “0.98) 


tf 1797 is the date given by Kuczynski for his estimate. His likewise is the 1794-96 pcpulztion for Russia. 


fl} Population and dates are from the Statistical Abstract (1946). 


## Calculations with adaptations of Kuczynski's estimates yielded productivity ratios of 0.04 and 0.21 for 1600 and 1700, re- 


spectively. 


clined sects developed. The increase in dis- 
coveries and inventions combined with the 
depopulation caused by the Thirty Years 
War to raise the productivity ratio from 
0.83 to 3.00 in the seventeenth century. 
Furthermore, the latter part of this period 
witnessed the forced emigration of the 
French Huguenots, whose industrial talents 
were recognized and invited by German, 
Swiss, English, and other authorities, who 
thereby advanced their own financial and 
political interests. The Protestant refugees 
and their descendants also contributed, as 
will be noted, to the number of discoveries 
and inventions credited to the host coun- 
tries. By the same token, the French roster 
was correspondingly depleted; in this way 
the relatively low productivity of France 
‘rom the middleeof the sixteenth century is 
partly explained. The rapid rise by 1770 
(4.83) and 1800 (10.15) may be attributed in 
part to the unfettering of French Protestant 
energies. 

French scientists are particularly worthy 


oi investigation, because Sorokin points to 
France as Catholic and to Descartes and 
Pascal as evidence of the incorrectness of a 
causal relation between Protestantism and 
science. France, moreover, is the only excep- 
tion in our table to the rule that wholly 
Catholic societies’ productivity per million 
is inferior to tnat of the Protestant nations 
—if, and only if, France and, by implica- 
ticn, all its scientists are considered purely 
Catholic. But this is the crux of de Can- 
dotle’s data. He shows that the number and 
nationality of individuals chosen as foreign 
associates and correspondents by the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, and the Royal Society of London, 
as well as the chronological variations in 
these choices, are everywhere SEDE ANI of 
the state of the sciences.!? 


19 Op. cit, pp. 212-13. It is worth noting for 
the relation of science and ascetic Protestant 
dynamism oriented toward the mastery of nature 
that de Candolle’s term savants denotes not ‘‘men 
wko know” but savants progressistes, those whose 
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As exemplars of religious faith it seems 
reasonable to expect a more rigid discipline 
in the families of Protestant clergymen as 
well as a more intimate knowledge of the 
religion’s ideas and interests. The combina- 
tion could be expected in the light of our 
hypotifesis to lead to a significant dis- 
position toward scientific pursuits. De 
Candolle found, to his surprise that among 
the foreign associates of French and English 
‘scientific societies a great many were the 
sons of Protestant clergymen.” Although 
the European population had twice as many 
Roman Catholics as Protestants, the Acad- 
emy of Paris’ non-French scientists during 
the pericd of 1666-1883 included only 
18 Catholics but 80 Protestants out of a total 
of 101. And this proportion was the product 
of a non-French European population in 
which the Catholic-Protestant ratio was 14 
to 1. The denominational proportions 
among the foreign associates of the Royal 
Society of London in 1829, when the great- 
est number of French scientists were listed, 
were actually evenly divided between the 
‘two faiths, although Protestants constituted 
but a small minority of all Frenchmen; for 
1869 the Protestant scientists somewhat 
outnumbered the Catholic. Yet the Continen- 
tal population contained only 44 million 
Protestants to 139.5 million Catholics. Simi- 
lar findings were discovered for England: 
The Academy of Paris foreign associates 
roster Includes not one English or Irish 
Catholic, although over a fifth of the popu- 
lation was Catholic. The same list contains 
only one Catholic among 14 Swiss members, 
while that country’s population had half 
again as many Roman Catholics as Prot- 
estants. The difference in scientific con- 


tributions de Candolle attributes to the 


influence of religion, whether through edu- 
cation in the family and schools, through 


work made for ‘‘progress” in the control of nature 
_ (pp. 217-18). Unfortunately, the author of the 
Dynamics is unaware of the de Candolle referred to 
in Sorokin’s Contemporary Soctological Theories. 


20 He argues against heredity as a major factor in 
this phenomenon (09. cit., pp. 294-96, 280-82). 


custom or morals (moeurs) and ideas, a by 
way of heredity 

The influence on the scientific productiv-- 
ity of host countries by Protestant refugees 
is strikingly demonstrated by de Candolle.” 
Eleven out of 101 foreign associates of the 
Academy of Paris from 1666 to 1883 is an 


‘enormous proportion, in his opinion, for the 


descendants of Protestants expelled from 
Belgium, France, Moravia, and Italy, a 
group of less than a million. If, then, there 
are elements in a population which favor sci- 
entific work while others are indifferent, the 
classification of discoveries and inventions 


” by nationality obscures this fact and the 


consequences drawn from it. The failure to 
make this distinction is precisely the defect 
of Sorokin’s data, a defect which vitiates his 


21 Pp. 330-31. He lays great stress upon the pro- 
pensity freely to examine and choose one’s opinions 
without authoritarian control (pp. 332-36). 

It is impossible to separate other than analytical- 
ly the emotional inhibition which permits rational 
thought, especially since the critical attitaxle per- 
mitted by affective neutrality is inherent in ascetic 
Protestantism’s development. For example: The 
Roman Catholic parochial school “. . . defends the 
child against certain elements in the American 
social logics such as ‘materialistic ideals, inde- 
pendence of judgment and a certain basic scepticism 
(except where patriotism is involved)...’” 
(Warner and Srole, The Social Systems of American 
Ethnic Groups [New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945], p. 238; italics added). 

Milton’s Areopagitica voices a different senti- 
ment: ‘A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if 
he believes things only because his pastor says so, 
or the assembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy” (R. B. Perry, 
Puritcnism and Democracy [New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1944], p. 426). 

This independent and critical attitude may well 
exasperate the minister: ‘’The priest doesn’t preach 
a sermon, he gets up there and lays down the law. 
I take hours to make up a sermon, and then they 
don’t believe me!’ (Aileen D. Ross, “Effects of 
Population Changes in the Eastern Townships,” 
Canadian Journal of Economic and Political Science, 
IX [1943], 447-62; also 457). The Protestant judges» 
the contents of the sermon and has the right to do so. 
The man in the congregation has the duty to be 
critical; the minister must validate his right to 
office by convincing his independently minded 
“flock” (a misnomer indeed) on rational grounds. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 339-42, 459; see Table 6. 
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criticism of the relation between Protes- 
tantism and science. Examining, for ex- 
‘ample, the differences in attitude and 
aptitade of Swiss Protestants and Catholics 
relative to science, de Candolle discovered 
that, although the Protestant cantons 
(Basle, Berne, Geneva, Neuchatel, Vaud, 
and Zurich) had in 1869 slightly less than 
half the population, they contributed 545 
members to the Société helvétique des sci- 
ences naturelles compared with 298 for the 
rest of the cantons. The exclusively or 
almost exclusively Catholic cantons with 25 
per cent of the Swiss population (including 
two cities of some importance) had but 14 
per cent of the society’s membership; in 
the mixed cantons the Protestants were 
more strongly represented. Thus in Switzer- 
land, as in Europe as a whole, there is the 
same religious division of interest in and 
encouragement of science. 

By the same reasoning it follows that 
Protestant scientists have presumably con- 
tributed to “Catholic” France’s productiv- 
ity far out of proportion to their numbers; 
otherwise French output would have been 
substantially lower. It is not, of course, 
possible to determine in this way whether 
a purely Catholic France would have had 
a productivity comparable to that of Spain 
or Italy. Unlike these countries, France has 
gained, as a partial legacy directly and indi- 
rectly inherited from Protestantism, the 
tendency toward freedom of examination as 
illustrated under the form of Port Royal 
and the Gallican church.”* Thus it may be 
fairly argued that even French-Catholic 
productivity has recerved substantial as- 
sistance from ascetic Protestantism. 


23 De Candolle, op. cit., p. 469. The Jansenist 


movement within Catholicism was distinctly critica] . 


and ascetically inclined until its suppression by a 
papal bull early in the eighteenth century. ‘‘The 
French atmosphere, not being adapted to either of 
dhese two (English and Spanish and Portuguese 
‘air’], has given rise’ to the ecclesia galiicana, a mix- 
ture of Catholicism and Calvinism which allows for 
more freedom than in any other land” (Zinzendorf, 
quoted from G. Uttendérfer, Zinzendorfs Welt- 
betrachtung, by Koppel S. Pinson, Pietism as a 
Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism [New York: 
_ Columbia University Press, 1934], p. 79). 
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In the sixteenth century “the Nether- 
lands” referred to what later became 
Belgium and Holland. In reaction to the 
Spanish Inquisition the seven chiefly Protes- 
tant northern provinces declared their inde- 
pendence of Spain, while the lower Catholic 
“Belgian” area remained under Spanish 
control. But Belgium’s most glorious sci- . 
entific period was in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, followed presumably by 
the Spanish persecution, which forced a 
large number of Belgians, with their indus- 
try, arts, and wealth, to emigrate into. Hol- 
land, England, and elsewhere. The inference 
is that these scientifically and industrially 
significant individuals were Protestants 
from the southern Catholic provinces of the 
Netherlands at a time when its productivity 
is shown to have been relatively high (7.5 
per million). A century later the northern 
Protestant half of the Netherlands, now 
Holland (and fortified by the descendants of 
these Protestant refugees), shows an as- 
touishing increase in productivity, 17.45 for 
a population less than half of the undivided 
country. What the productivity, of the 
Catholic provinces (Belgium) was at this 
time is not ascertainable from the available 
data, but that it had declined is certain from 
de Candolle’s remark that its peak was in 
the second half oz the preceding century. 

Not much remains to be said about 
Switzerland after the discussion above. It 
may be inferred, despite the lack of popula- 
tion data, that its output was low until the 
authoritarianism of the Republic of Geneva 
had started to weaken in the third decade of 
the eighteenth century. - 

The productivities of the Roman Catho- 


' he strongholds, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 


speak for themselves in contradiction to 
Sorokin’s interpretation.” 
De Candolle’s remarks on American con- 


24 In the sixteenth century Calvinism penetrated 
northern Italy, whence came in that period Italian 
Protestant refugees who were most highly skilled 
artisans. It may be surmised that the peak of 
Italian productivity (2.85 in 1600) may have been 
related to this influence (see F, L. Baumer, review, 
Review of Religion, VIII [1944], 187-89). 

6 Op. cit., II, 152, n. 16, and 500, n. 29. 
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tributions to men of science are particularly 
apt; they all came from New England, 
which should be considered apart from the 
rest of the country in calculating its share. 
In his view the Pilgrims resembled the 
Protestant exiles from France and Belgium 
in their long-established intellectual cul- 
ture, devotion to ideas, and plain, hard- 
working life. The rigor of ancient Calvinism 
gave way in the United States at about the 
same time as in Geneva and Scotland. Other- 
wise neither Franklin’s nor Harvard’s sci- 
entific influence could be easily explained. 
If all American discoveries and inventions in 
1800 are assigned to New England’s popula- 
tion (1,233,011), the latter’s productivity 
ratio would reach the unusually high figure 
of 14.2—unusually high, when the first im- 
portant contributions (4) had been made 
barely half a century earlier (1726-50). 
Comparison with Russia makes this achieve- 
ment even more remarkable, for that coun- 


*6 Sorokin, op. cit., Table 9. 


try had really started its contributions at 
least seventy-five years before. While it, 
would be prebably incorrect to credit all of 
American inventiveness at that time to New 
England, most of it does probably belong 
there and is evidence in behalf of the hy- 
pothesis connecting Protestantism with sci- 
ence. The productivity of Greek Orthodox 
Russia in the same period is negligible, even 
in comparison with that of the United 
States as a whole. 

The conclusion from this reworking and 
analysis of data which at face value ap- 


*parently argued against the stimulating in- 


fluence of ascetic Protestantism on science 
and technology is that the contrary is true. 
But it is not possible on the basis of the evi- 
dence here presented to conclude that affec- 
tive neutrality has been other than one 
among a number of variables denoted by 
ascetic Protestantism. 
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ABSTRACT 


@ 

The “sojourner” is treated as a deviant type of the sociological form of the “stranger,” one who clings 
to the cultural heritage of his own ethnic group and tends to live in-isolation, hindering his assimilation 
to the society in which he resides, often for many years. The sojourn is conceived by the sojourner as a 
“job” which is to be finished in the shortest possible time. As an alternative to that end he travels back 
to his homeland every few years. He is comparable to the “marginal man.” 


THE “soy OURNER” DEFINED 


About forty years ago Simmel wrote in 
his Soztolegie an analysis of an ideal type, 
with reference to race and culture contacts, 
which he called “der Fremde.’ Sociologists 
in America and abroad have done much 
significant work implicitly and explicitly on 
the general subject of the social type that 
results from race and culture contacts. Park, 
particularly, coined a term which he saw 
fit to use in the study of the kind-of rela- 
tionship between racial hybrids and “the 
two worlds in both of which he is more 
or less a stranger”—‘the marginal man.’ 

I am proposing to isolate another deviant 
type, for which I employ the term “sojourn- 

” The sojourner, to be sure, is charac- 
teristically not a marginal man; he is 
different from the marginal man in many 
aspects. The essential characteristic of the 
sojourner is that he clings to the culture 
of his own ethnic group as in contrast to the 
bicultural complex of the marginal man. 
Psychologically he is unwilling to organize 
himself as a permanent resident in the 
country of his sojourn. When he does, he 
` becomes a marginal man. 

Both the marginal man and the sojourner 

1 Georg Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig: Duncker 
~ & Humblot, 1908), pp. 685-91. English transla- 
tions: Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 322~27; 
Kurt H. Wolff, The Sociology of Georg Simmel 
(Glencoe, IH.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 402-8. 


? Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the. 


Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXII (May, 1928), 881-93. 
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are types of stranger—in Simmel’s sense, 
products of the cultural frontier.* No 
doubt, in many instances, the sojourner has 
something in common with the marginal 
man. It is convenient, therefore, to define 
the “sojourner” as a stranger who spends 
many years of his lifetime in a foreign 
country without being assimilated by it. 
The sojourner is par excellence an ethnocen- 
trist.* This is the case of a large number of 
immigrants in America and also of Ameri- 
cans who live abroad. The Chinese laundry- 
man, for example, is a typical sojourner, 
and so is the American missionary in China. 
The concept may be applied to a whole 
range of foreign residents in any country 
to the extent that they maintain sojourner 
attitudes. The colonist, the foreign trader, 
the diplomat, the foreign student, the inter- 
national journalist, the foreign missionary, 
the research anthropologist abroad, and all 
sorts of migrant groups in different areas 
of the globe, in various degree, may be con- 
sidered sojourners in the sociological sense. 

In the new country the sojourner has 
indeed gone through a series of adjustments 
to his present environment, and he is very 


3 Everett C. Hughes defines cultural frontiers as 
‘“Twhere] two or more cultures are in conflict” 
(din Outline of the Principles of Sociology, ed. 
Robert E. Park [New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1939], p. 300). 


t Wiliam G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1906), pp. 13—15: “Ethnocentrism is the 
technical name for this view of things in which 
one’s own group is the center of everything, and 
all others are scaled and rated with reference 
to it.” 
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likely to be an agent of cultural diffusion 
between his homeland and the country of 
his sojourn. The sojourner, however, can 
hardly be assimilated. The essence of as- 
similation, according to Park and Burgess, 
is.‘‘a process of interpenetration and fusion 
in which person and group acquire the 
-~ memories, sentiments and attitudes of other 
persons or groups, and by sharing their ex- 
perience and history, are incorporated with 
them in common cultural life.”® It seems 
that the sojourner, on the contrary, tends to 
be isolated instead. 

The characterization of the sojqurner 
given by Simmel is not that of the man 
“who comes today and goes tomorrow but 
rather of the man who comes today and 
stays tomorrow.”® The concept, let me re- 
peat, is applied only in the general context 
of race and culture contacts; it has no 
reference to, for example, a New Yorker 
who moves to San Francisco. 

Social situations relative to this general 
problem in different countries in our time 
ofteri set people apart, hindering the process 
of assimilation or at least making it very 
slow. The social adjustments and activities 
of the sojourner, to be sure, vary in detail 
in particular situations. There are, however, 
some general and essential characteristics 
which must be ascribed to the sojourner. 


THE JOB 

Perhaps it is logical to consider first what 
it is that makes the sojourner go abroad and 
stay on. Apparently he knows why he mi- 
grates. It may be a religious mission, a com- 
mercial interest, an economic adventure, a 
military campaign, an academic degree, a 
journalist assignment, a political refuge, or 
what not. In spite of the seemingly hetero- 
geneous motives and aims, there is, how- 
ever, something common to all of them; 
the intrinsic purpose of the sojourn is to 
do a job and do it in the shortest possible 
time. The sojourner seldom organizes his 


°Park and Burgess, of. cit., D. 735. 


° Simmel (see Park and Burgess, “The Sociolog- 
ical Significance of the ‘Stranger,’” op. cit, p. 
322). 
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life beyond the accomplishing of this, end. 
The term “job” used here is to indicate a 
deviation from the term “career.” Career’ 
is to be conceived as lifelong work, but the 
job can be only a part of one’s career. It 


is quite clear in some of the cases. A for-/- 


eign student, for instance, may stay several 
years in order to get his degree, but his 


` school work is only the beginning of his 


career. A research anthropologist may visit 
and revisit a primitive society, but it is 
clear that his project may not be his life- 
Jong career. A religious mission, on the 
other hand, is relatively harder to identify 
as a job or a career because missionary 
workers tend to stay abroad longer—some 
until retirement, others several years—and 
each has a particular reason or reasons for 
the decision to stay or to leave. The hope 
and dream of an economic adventurer is, 
of course, to make a fortune, and the length 
of the sojourn depends upon his success or 
failure in the adventure. His job, like that 
of the missionary, may be finished in sev- 
eral years or may be prolonged for decades. 
Generally speaking, it seems that the time 
element varies according to individual situ- 
ations, but the job itself is essentially a 
means to an end. The sojourner may not 
necessarily like his job and enjoy working 
at it. It is rather that he is fighting for 
social status at home. The job, therefore, 
is tied up with all sorts of personal needs . 
for new experience, security, prestige, etc. 

Although the sojourner plans to get 
through with the job in the shortest pos- 
sible time, yet he soon finds himself in a 
dilemma as to whether to stay abroad or to 
return home. Naturally this problem is re- 
lated to the success or failure of the job—: 
he would not like to return home without 
a sense of accomplishment and some sort of 
security. But this state is psychologically 
never achieved. In due time the sojourner, 
becomes vague and uncertafn about the ter- 
mination of his.sojourn because of the fact 
that he has already made some adjustments 
to his new environment and acquired an 
old-timer’s attitudes. “You promised me 
to' go abroad for only three years,” com- 
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plained the wife of a Chinese laundryman 
in a letter to him, “but you have stayed 
"there nearly thirty years now” 

This feature of staying on indefinitely 
is indeed interesting. In his effort to make 
his job a success, the sojourner stays on 
long enough to make changes in his life- 
organization, so that he js no longer the 
same person; in other words, he has de- 
veloped a mode of living peculiar to his 
present situation. He has no desire for full 
participation in the community life of his 
adopted land. In other words, his activities 
tend to be within the limit of his own inter-« 
est—the job. He tends to think of himself 
as an outsider and feels content as a-spec- 
tator in many of the community affairs. 
If he does take part in certain activities, 
they are likely to be either matters relating 
to his job or matters concerning his home- 
land’s social welfare, politics, etc. Essen- 
tially his activities in the community are 
symbiotic rather than social. The public 
seldom thinks of him other than in relation 
to his job. He therefore is an individual 
` who performs a function rather than a per- 
son with a social status. He is a person only 
to the people of his own ethnic group or toa 
social circle related to his job. 

Related to the symbiotic level of the so- 
' journer’s activities is another feature which 
is what may be called the “alien” element 
of the job. Whatever it is, it is something 


foreign to the natives. It is either something . 


transplanted by the sojourner from his 
homeland or something new invented by’ 
him in his struggle for existence abroad. 
In America the Chinese laundry,’ the Ital- 
ian fruit stand, the Greek ice-cream parlor, 
‘ and the Jewish clothing store are inventions 
by which these immigrant groups survive 
in the highly competitive urban commu- 
nity. So, too, the Christian church, the hos- 
a pital, the oil refinery, the modern school, 
and the archeological excavation are indeed 


TA personal letter in Chinese collected by Paul 
C. P. Siu in 1943. 

8 Paul C. P. Siu, “The Chinese Laundryman: A 
Study of Social Isolation” (unpublished mono- 
graph). 
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new elements which may disturb the social 
order of the folk society into which they 
are introduced. 

Because of the alien element m.the job, 
at least for the time being, the sojovrner 
is not considered as a competitor, of the 


natives. Paradoxically he often finds him--.. 


self a keen competitor of’the people of his 
own ethnic group. ° 


THE IN-GROUP TENDENCY 


On the basis of common interests and 
cultural heritage the sojourner tends to as- 
sociate with people of his own ethnic group. 
He and his countrymen, if there are enough 
of them, very likely live together in a racial 
colony or cultural area. “Little Tokyo,” 
“Tittle Sicily,” “Greek Town,” and “China- 
town” in this country, for example, are 
their ghettos. An interesting journalistic 
account of 3,600 Americans in Saudi Arabia 
shows that the colony is completely on 
American standards; the Arab world sur- 
rounding it is spoken as a “Land of Wajid 
Mafe’-—meaning “the land of plenty of 
nothing.’”® 

The formation of the cultural colony re- 
veals symbiotic segregation, on the one 
hand, and social isolation, on the other 
hand. Whether the sojourner lives with or 
apart from the people of his: own ethnic 
graup, as long as his social life ties up with 
all sorts of activities in the racial colony 
there is a tendency for forming in-group 
relationships. The desire to live together 
becomes not only social need but also a 
natural thing. The colony in its process of 
development does not always grow in one 
space, and often segregation may take the 
form of scatiering around an area and 
maintaining only a center or several centers 
of social activities. The center of activities 
is very likely to be developed into a segre- 
gated colony if a large number of the same 
ethnic group can maintain themselves local- 
ly. The crucial factor, therefore, is the in- 
dustrial and social potentiality of the me- 


°“Arabian Oil: American Enterprise in the 
Desert,” Life, March 28, 1949. 


tropolis. -Chinatown in Chicago, for in- 
stance, originated in 1872 in a lone laun- 
dry shop located between Clark and Madi- 
son streets. Several decades later it grew 
to be the third largest Chinese colony in this 
country, with scores of stores and hundreds 


_-0f laundry shops and chop suey houses scat- 
~ tered all about the metropolitan area.’ It 


grew because Chicago itself developed from 
a frontier fort into the second largest city 
in the country. 

In the smaller cities where we found one 
or mere chop suey restaurants and scores of 
Chinese laundry shops, we found algo, at 
the periphery of the central business dis- 
trict, one or more Chinese stores which are 
the centers of activity for the local Chinese 
population. To be sure, the store may not 
have originated as such an enterprise. It 
could be a former laundry shop converted 
into a store as the local Chinese population 
increased, which, because of its position 
became a shopping center where homeland 
merchandise is offered. Occasionally local 
people of the ethnic group congregate there 
for social affairs and recreation. This is the 
situation, for instance, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Indianapolis, Indiana. In still 
smaller cities, like Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and Portland, Maine, there is no Chinese 
store, but the local Chinese usually congre- 
gate in the rear of a downtown laundry 
shop where facilities for recreation and per- 
sonal contacts are available. The local colo- 
ny has not grown, because the local popu- 
lation of the ethnic group has remained too 
small. - 

Essentially the colony is an instrument 
to establish or to re-establish some sort of 
primary-group relationships in the matrix 
of homeland culture—an effort to create a 
home away from home. Whatever activities 
the sojourner may participate in, in the com- 
munity at large, in private life he tends to 
live apart from the natives and to share 
with his countrymen in striving to main- 
tain homeland culture. His best friends are 


people of his ethnic group, and they enter-. 


Siu, op. cit., chap. ii: “The Growth and Dis- 
tribution of the Chinese Laundry in Chicago.” 
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tain one another at their homes. They share 
their pride and aspirations, hopes’ and 
dreams, prejudices, and dilemmas and ex-- 
press their opinions about the country of 
their sojourn. The following narrative tells 
vividly what may be called a sojourner’s 
attitude. 


Our attitude toward the Americans was a 
mixed one. We envied them a little; they had 
a country they could call their own. It was, 
morever, a fairly nice country; not like Russia, 
but, in the long run, not a bad one. It could 


have been a very good country if Russians had 


settled it a few centuries ago; now it was too 


“late; the Americans had to content themselves 


with what they had. 

During our American hours and enforced 
association with the natives we are compelled 
to speak their language, a most difficult and 
unpleasant tongue, hard and-harsh, forbidding 
and unyielding, lacking the softness and elas- 
ticity of our own Russian language. As soon as 
our working day was over and we had shed our 
overalls, we became Russians. We went to our 
Russian affairs; we assembled in Russian homes 
around Russian samovars; ate Russian food, 
drank Russian tea (the tea was, unfortunately, 
made in New York) and discussed Russian 
affairs in Russian language. 

One of our main topics was this country, 
and we most definitely did not like it. This 
country was definitely inferior to Russia—even 
to Russia when we left there.1! 


Although this is a Russian story, yet it 
describes the general reaction of all immi-: 
grant groups which happen to be minorities 
in a foreign country. This sort of attitude 
seems to prevail in the mind of the so- 
journer and that is why he has to seek his 
countrymen as neighbors and friends. Home 
and family life, perhaps, show most inter- 
estingly how the sojourner can maintain his 
homeland cultural heritage abroad. Food 
habits seem to be the most persistent. The 
Chinese invented chop suey to suit the 
Americans’ appetite while he enjoyed typi- « 
cal home dishes such as chia-chang-yu-pien 
(steamed pork with imported shrimp sauce) 
which most Americans dislike. Homeland 


“Mikhail Jeleznov, “Part-Time Americans,”. 
Common Ground, Vol. X, No. 1 (autumn, 1949). 
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tongues, art, sentiments, and primary-group 
attitlides fortify the sojourner in his effort 
-to maintain homeland culture—although 
there are variations among different ethnic 
groups within one country and in different 
countries. The American missionary, for 
instance, can keep his homeland culture 
intact better than most of the immigrant 
groups in America. He is more successful 
in isolating his children from the native 
influences, sending them to an American 
school and living in a segregated area. Pearl 
Buck illustrated this point very well. 


The American home I know very well, part-« 


ly from close observation of homes during the 
years that I have been living in my own coun- 
try but as much from my own typically Amer- 
ican home in China. My parents were Amer- 
ican, patriotic to the core, and simply and hon- 
estly convinced, as most Americans are, that 
the American home is the best in the world. 
To them American home life was even a part 
of the Christian religion which they felt it 
their duty and privilege to preach to the 
Chinese. I do not believe it ever occurred to 
my parents in the goodness of their saintly 
hearts to ask themselves whether or not the 
Chinese had a sort of home life which was per- 
haps as valuable in.its way as ours, or at leasi 
better suited to China than ours was. | 

Our home, therefore, was kept absolutely and 
carefully American. We had American furni- 
ture and American food, though all of us chil- 
dren liked Chinese food better, and only as a 
concession to our pleading did we‘ have an 
occasional Chinese meal. Beyond that we satis- 
fied our craving by partaking heartily of the 
servants’ meals before our own and listening 
in guilty silence to our mother worrying over 
our small appetites. We got up in the morn- 


ing and had prayers and ate porridge and eggs’ 


_for breakfast, and studied our American les- 
sons, and on Sunday a Christian church bell 
rang and we went to church, and the only 
difference was that the Christians in that 
church were Chinese instead of American. We 
a Were trained in all the ways of American home- 
making, and spifitually we were kept close not 
to the Chinese about us but to our own loved 
land thousands of miles away that we had 
never known except through our parents’ eyes 
and words.12 


1 Pearl Buck, Of Men end Women (New York: 
John Day, 1941), pp. 33-34. 
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But the Chinese immigrant in the United 
States cannot isolate his children so suc- 
cessfully as the American missjonary in 
China can. The Chinese immigrant has to 
send his children to American school&:, The 
Chinese child, therefore, is more likely-,to 
become a marginal man. The following 
story. illustrates the intrinsic characteristic 
of the cultural pattern and the problem it 
creates. 


The relationship between father and chil- 


dren in our jamily, as in most Chinese fami- 


lies, is of a very formal nature. I never think 
of cracking jokes with daddy. . 

Respect we children always apsenesstors in- 
stance, by carefully calling an older sister “sec- 
ond older sister” and never the familiar “Jade 
Lotus” whica only those older than she can 
use. The practical result of the system is that 
the youngest in the family has no one with 
whom he can be familiar. Nothing is so effec- 
tive in keeping this present adolescent quiet 
as to remind him that he is the smallest; there- 
fore he can say nothing imprudent to anyone 
else; nor can he safely call anything his own. 

It can be seen that there is little room for 
individuality in a Chinese family such as ours. 
We are early instructed that we must never 
bring disgrace to the family name, and that 
individual achievement is less significant than 
the resulting family glory. The individual 
claims his significance largely from the family 
to which he belongs. For instance, in China- 
town, introductions usually are no sooner under 
way than one is asked (if one is young), “Who 
is your hororeble father?” The Chinese at- 
tempt to submerge individuality leads to tre- 
mendous family conflict here in the United 
States. My adolescent years were spent in try- 
ing to adjust a newly learned American cultural 
pattern to a rigid established Chinese standard. 
It is revolutionary to hear one’s college pro- 
fessor say, “Parents should understand their 
children instead of demanding just obedience.” 
Disaster results when adolescents return home 
and try to educate parents to this new idea. I 
have never tried to do exactly this with my 
father, for I am sure that he will never under- 
stand his children, though the goal of his whole 
life’s work has unquestionably been their wel- 
fare. 

The happiest adjustment in this conflict 
between individual expression versus parental 
control I have found to lie in expression out- 
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. trying to maintain their homeland cultural. 
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side of the family circle, acquiescence within. 
Such adjustment has not been made without 
pain and tears, for other children of the family 
as well as myself. In all fairness.to daddy, I 
must say that if he demands respect, it-is not 
because he is in any way egotistical, but be- 
cause Yack of respect for parents results in 
confusion of proper relationship. . 

I have never been in China. My Chinese 
heritage, which I hold so dear, has been trans- 
mitted to me almost solely by my father in 
the cultural pattern which he has stamped up- 
on me; singularly, how he imposed it does not 
seem to matter any more.13 


Both of the foregoing cases show parents 
who obviously have sojourners’ attitudes, 


heritage; the child in the former case, how- 
ever, does not suffer from cultural conflict, 
while the child in the latter case does. These 
differences, it seems, are due to the differ- 
ent situations in China and in America. 
What makes the differences in detail in race 
and culture relation in these-two countries 
is indeed very interesting. It is not, how- 
ever, the purpose of this paper to under- 
take such an analysis. My attempt so far 
has been to show how the sojourner behaves 
as an individual, with reference to his job, 
then-to describe his activities as a person 
among people of his own ethnic group, and, 
finally, in the following section, I will at- 
tempt to show his relation to the country 
of his sojourn and his homeland. Indeed, 
he is not typically a sojourner unless he has 
maintained his homeland tie. 


MOVEMENT BACK AND FORTH 


The sojourner stays on abroad, but he 
also never loses his homeland tie. In the 


‘beginning he ventured to take up residence 


in a foreign country with a definite aim. 
Soon he found that the job was taking much 
longer than he had expected. His original 


.plan, as.a matter of fact, has been compli- 


cated by new social values and social atti- 
tudes. As.a means to an end, a new orien- 
tation has been adopted; he stays several 


years, and, when opportunity permits, he 


“Jade Snow Wong, “Daddy,” 
Ground, Vol. V, No. 2 (winter, 1945). 
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takes a trip home for a visit. The trip is an 
accomplishment, but the job can never be 
finished. Again he has to go abroad. In his 
lifetime several trips are made back and 
forth, and in some cases the career is termi- 
nated only by retirement or death. 

In the preceding section, we have stated 
that the sojourner wants the job done in the 
shortest possible time. Obviously, achieve- 
ment of this objective depends largely upon 
his ability, on the one hand, and his chance 
or luck, on the other hand. Each individual 
is not exactly like another, and yet we have 
a whole range of cases in which differences 
can be described and compared in terms of 
the type of job, homeland background, race 
and cultural situation abroad, and personal 
adjustments in response to these circum- 
stances. 

Typical examples of the movement back 


and forth are the missionary’s furlough and — 


the immigrant’s trip home. This movement 
is characterized by ethnocentrism in the 
form of social isolation abroad and social 
expectation and status at home. In other 
words, one has gained some sort of recog- 
nition of his accomplishment by his friends 
and relatives both at home and abroad. 
While staying abroad, the sojourner keeps 
his home tie by writing letters, exchanging 
gifts, and participating in home social and 
political affairs. In contrast to his role on 
his job, these activities seem to be purely 
on the basis of convention, and there is 
nothing to indicate the element of expedi- 
ency, as in the activities of his job. The 
return trip is the result of a social expec- 
tation of members of his primary group as 
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much as of his individual effort; their senti- 
ments and attitudes make his trip meaning- | 


ful. The trip shows that he is a person to be 
admired, to be appreciated, to be proud of, 
and to be envied. 

To illustrate the movement back and 
forth. the following case selected from the 
Chinese group is especially significant be- 
cause it seems to be nearly a perfect cycle 


‘of the sojourner’s career, with the usual 


sequence of trips taken every few years. 
Moreover, the pattern of behavior is carried 
from father to son. It seems tô represent 
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a lifecycle comparable to that of the mar- 
ginal man. 


Mr.-C. came to America in rg1g at the age 
of 19,.two years after his marriage in his 
native village in China. Soon after his arrival 
~ he began to work with his father and.two cous- 
ins in a laundry shop uptown. Their laundry 
shop was established about twenty-five years 
ago by his father and two partners. It had been 
very prosperous and was in need of helpers 
badly. A young man working with them was 
-a great help. “The work was hard,” said Mr. 
C., as he recalled his experience in the bygone 
days, “I almost wanted to give up. But what 
else could I do? After all, the old men were 
working just as hard as I was. What could we 
Chinese do in this country? You don’t know 
even how to speak their language [Eng- 
lish]....” 

The newcomer was encouraged to attend the 
Sunday school conducted by one of the church- 
es in town, for some of his young clansmen 
were also pupils there and they went together. 
The church maintained Sunday school classes 
-every Sunday afternoon especially for the 
Chinese, teaching them English and Bible les- 
sons. For the first time Mr. C., a country boy 
from China, met his Sunday school teacher, 
Mrs. J., a housewife. He attended the class 
steadily for several years. Gradually he could 
speak English to his customers but was not 
converted. He admitted that his English was 
not adequate and he was not able to read 
newspapers (English papers). “Who ever 
thought’ of staying in this country so long?” 
Mr. C. recalled that he expected to return to 
China in a few years and stay home for good. 
And that was why he had no incentive to 
learn more English. In fact he had no time to 
study at that time, as the business was very 
good and they had to work day and night 
except Sunday. l 
' Besides his acquaintance with the church 
people and his impersonal business contacts 
with his customers in the laundry shop, Mr. 
C.’s social activities were largely among his 
„ clansmen and his fellow-countrymen in China- 
town. He became an active member in C. 
clan. Later he joined the Kuomintang (Chinese 
Nationalist party), became active in the Chung 
Wah Association (usually known to Americans 
as the Benevolent Association), and was in- 
terested in social welfare in his native village 
as well as in China. He liked to have his name 
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in the Chinese newspapers every now and then. 


In 1925 the laundry shop was sold, and the - a 


father and son went back to China, The old 
man thought it was time-for him to retire, and 
it was his fourth trip back home. But Mr, C. - 
could have stayed here longer. Why had. he... 
to leave too? He said he was afraid sotfething 


might happen to his father on the way; the old > 


man was too old and was taking a large suni of 
money with him. Of course his wife wrote and ` 
urged him to came home too, for they had no 
children as yet. The real reason, which Mr. C. 
did not tell explicitly, was that he and ‘his 
father thought that they had enough money to 


, live in, style in China even if Mr. C. decided . 


not to return to America again. The family - 
wes known in their native district as being 
well-to-do even before Mr. C. came.to Ameri- 
ca to join his father in 1919. His father was a . 
good provider and “home builder” in all the 
years. They had lands and business’ invest- 
ments and a good semi-Western-style house in 
the-native village. At this time, they took home 
with them about.forty thousand dollars. 

In the year aiter the father and son reached | 
home, the C. family married away Mr. C.’s 
younger sister. It become known in the whole 
district; people said that the dowry for the 
young bride consisted of 25 American gold dol- 
lars and a full possession of teakwood furni- 
ture, dozens of dresses, and, what was more, 
a slave maid. 

Later, Mr. C, invested a large sum of money 
in a textile enterprise in the city of Canton. 
Unfortunately it turned out to be a complete ` 
failure, for which Mr. C. blamed the dis- 
honesty of cousins and the incompetency of 
the management. 

The spending was excessive and the loss was 
unexpected. Mr. C. had to come to America 
again and again worked in another laundry 
shop with one of his relatives, and the business 
was very good. In a few years he was able to 
save enough to make another trip. In 1929 his 
family urged him to return. At this time his 
father had died and his mother wanted to see 


him before her passing away. 


.- Mr. C. was soon in China but he did not © 
ae to stay for good this time. He came again 
after a year of staying with his family. Com- 
plaining that it is “too easy to spend all money 
in China,” he said he gave his mother a birth- 
day banquet, inviting the whole village. He 
also helped the village to re-establish the vil- 
lage school; the old school was disorganized. 
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|... He would have to send his son to school soon. 
<. “He was too young yet,” Mr. C. said, “but I- 


could not let my son grow up without a school 


as mine there had to be a school for the chil- 
‘dren. I spent over a thousand dollars for it, but 
‘if I di not take the lead, no one seemed to 
_care to do it.” 
“And when J arrived in this country again,” 


Mr. C. continued, “it was 1930 and it was the 


coming of the great depression. Life was hard 
: here too but ‘not as bad as in China. The peo- 
_ ple had been so poor that it sickened my heart. 
When I was in China, friends and relatives all 
came for money, one way or the other. [t was 
hard to deal with them without hurting their 
feelings. They did not believe that I had spent 
` almost all my money. After all, I had to keep 
some to support my family and for my trip 
back here.” 

“This is a wonderful country,” said Mr. C., 
in response to a question about his feeling to- 
ward America, “Everything is orderly accord- 
ing to the law. Look at their industry—I don’t 
know when China can follow it up. After all, 
we Chinese are just staying here temporarily. 
We are just outsiders. Outsiders, particularly 
of the nonwhite race, have not much of a 
chance. Some Americans are very nice to you, 
but deep in their hearts you are still, they 
know, different from their own. So we should 


hope that China would be prosperous and 


strong some day and we can go home and do 
something else instead of working as slaves in 
the laundry shop and chop suey house.” 

From 1930 to 1940 Mr. C. had been in 
partnership with someone in two chop suey 
restaurant businesses. At the beginning, Mr. C. 
worked as a cook for two or three years; later 
he became a waiter. The business was very 
poor because of the depression. Both of the 
restaurants in which he was in partnership 
failed and, finally, he was employed as a waiter 
in one of the best chop suey restaurants in 
Chinatown. 

It was about 1940 and Mr. C. was thinking 
of taking another trip home or of arranging for 
his son to come to this country. It was a hard 
decision to make at the time, for he had not 
much money. Alas! World War II broke out 
and it blocked Mr. C.’s plan. Worse still, he 
lost contact with his family after the Japanese 
took Hong Kong and Canton. When the war 
was over, in 1946, Mr. C. learned that his 
mother was dead and his wife very sick, and 


$ 


| : ‘to attend. So for the good of the village as well ` 
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that his son was under the care of relatives. 
His relatives wrote and urged him to return 
for a reunion. 

Mr. C. was with his family again as soon as 


“he could arrange his trip. Soon after he was 


home, his wife died. Then he took his son to 
Hong Kong, where the youth was sent to a 
missionary school. At this time, he married a 


' woman twenty years younger than he. He said 


he bought a house for his young bride and 
stayed with her only four months. Then he 
had to leave for America again. 

After Mr. C. reached here, he returned to 
his old job in the restaurant. A few months 
later, he heard that his second wife had given 
birth to a baby girl. At the present time 
(1948), Mr. C. is very much interested in get- 
ting his son over to this country. He was told 
that he could apply for American citizenship 
so that he could get his wife into this country 
nonquota. His son, however, cannot come non- 
quota, for when the youth was born his father 
was not naturalized—nor is he naturalized yet. 
It seems that Mr. C. cares mostly to have his 
son in this country; like most of his country- 
men, his wife’s coming has not been in his 
mind. He is not going to apply for citizenship 
now. At least he has not made up his mind.” 


We have in this case a representation of 
the stages of adjustment: first, Mr. C. has 
learned to be an individual who must do 
his “job” while, socially, he joins his coun- 
trymen in isolation in the racial colony and 
plans to return to the old country when it is 
possible; second, he soon finds himself in 
an anomalous position with reference to his 
homeland and the country of his sojourn; 
third, he projects a hope that someday he 
may accomplish his aim, but meanwhile he 
goes home for a visit, and the cycle closes 
when he makes his final trip home and re- 
tires. Comparable with the case of Mr. C. 
is that of an American couple who went to 
China soon after their marriage, took fur- 
loughs every few years, lived in a segre- 
gated compound among fellow-missionaries, 
sent their children back to America for edu- 
cation, and then, finally, came back them- 
selves for retirement after fifty years. They 
follow the same general pattern—accommo- 
dation, isolation, and unassimilation. 


“ Private document. 
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The problem here is to inquire into the 
situation that makes the sojourner stay on 
abroad. Again each individual case varies 


‘in detail according to the situation. After 


a period of residence abroad, one is likely 
to be confronted with personal problems 
both directly and indirectly affecting his 
plan. In attempting to solve some of the 
problems, he sooner or later finds himself 
in the midst of constant emotional conflicts. 
As time goes on, he becomes, unconsciously 
perhaps, more of a sharer in the racial colo- 
ny, developing a mode of living which is 
totally characteristic neither of his home 
nor of the dominant group. That is why 
so many sojourners do not take the trip, 
particularly among the migrant groups. A 
study of the large congregation of aged 
persons in Chinatown reveals an interesting 
angle of the situation which deserves a care- 
ful analysis in detail in another paper. From 
a sample of individual cases we find, first, 
men who could never save enough money 
to take the trip. The main reason is largely 
due to personal disorganization as a result 
of gambling, prostitution, or drug addiction. 
Others had large sums of money once or 
twice in their lives but were forced to 
stay on because of immigration difficulties. 
These are the men who reside in America 
illegally, and, even if they had money 
enough to take a trip home, they would not 
do so unless their economic security could 
be assured. One of the ways to play safe 
would be to secure a return permit from 
the United States Immigration Authority 
so that, in case his plan failed at home, he 
could come to America again. But there has 


_ been no immigration provision to adjust the 


status of most of the illegal entry cases 
until recently.° These, together with other 
personal problems, often cause the sojourn- 
er to stay on for twenty, thirty, forty, or 
more years without taking a single trip back 


#8 Since the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Acts 
(December 17, 1943), Chinese who could prove 
their residence in this country prior to July 4, 
1924, could adjust their status under Section 
328(b) of the Nationality Act of 1940. More re- 
cently, some of them have also been able to adjust 
their status under Section rg{c) of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, as amended. 
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home-—or perhaps only one trip—and there 
is no hope for the final one. As they are 
now old, poor, and sick, they become in- 
different. Sométimes when a man is asked 
haw long he has been in this country, his 
answer reflects self-scorn: “Only five or six 
weeks-—is that enough?” In reality a week 
means seven years. If he says he has been 
here “five weeks,” it méans thirty-five 
years. When asked whether he has been 
back to China for a visit, he may mix good 
humor with pity in replying: “I have in- 
deed sent letters home several times but 
have never sent my person!” 

The second category of the nondeparture 
cases—-which constitute only a smal! por- 
tion of the Chinese—are those who have 
their wives and children with them in this 
country. The return trip in such cases in- 
volves the attitudes of different members 
oi the family; particularly, there are the 
problems of the second generation. Other 
factors, such as economic difficulties, busi- 
ness commitments, political unrest, etc., 
may prevent departure. However, the mere 
fact that one has never made his return 
trip is by no means proof that he is not a 
sojourner. He is, in fact, very much the 
same as his countrymen who do make the 
trips. Although he must forego tke satis- 
faction of a homeland reunion such as his 
more fortunate countrymen and friends 
have enjoyed, yet the return to the racial 
colony for retirement is to some degree a 
substitute for a home away from home. 
So the old, poor, and sick seek refuge in the 
racial colony; their business and residence 
usually are located near it. Even those who 
have made interracial marriages return 
eventually to the racial colony. The same 
situation, no doubt—~although in different 
degree—has developed among other ethnic 
groups: “The world at large was cold and 
strange, his contact with it being.confined 
to an abstract and rational intercourse. But 
within the Ghetto he felt free. His contacts 
with fellow-Jew were warm, spontaneous, 
and intimate.’’16 


38 Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago: University 


af Chicago Press, 1928), p. 26. A 
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Another situation connected with this 
problem of homeland tie is the phenome- 
non -of mass migration due to war and po- 
litical persecution, which often resulted in 
such disturbed conditions at home that re- 
turn became impossible. Under stich cir- 
cumstances people perhaps arrive at a new 
orientation and adjustment. The political 
refugees, the White Russians, the German 
Jews, and the so-called “displaced persons,” 
for instance, moved into a developed coun- 
try and became its minorities. In a report 
on recent immigration from Europe to the 
United States, Professor Davie states that 
among the 1,600 recent -political refugees, 
96.5 per cent replied that they would re- 
main in this country and only 3.5 per cent 
of them indicated that they would return 
to their respective countries when the situ- 
ation permitted them to do so.?* It is sig- 
nificant to note, however, that in this small 
` proportion there are many professional 
people and also people from countries where 


the political system. has not been so radical- 


ly uprooted. 

This is the place to raise the question 
whether the state of Israel is the work of 
the sojourner. Here is perhaps a unique 
example of the fact that a people can main- 
tain a cultural heritage in the ghetto and 
return to the-place where it originated two 
thousand years afterward without feeling 
' strange. The Jews have been sojourners for 
centuries. The social solidarity of the ghetto 
as well as international political change, 
perhaps, made the movement possible. 

Marco Polo, whose traveling was famous 
both at home and abroad, returned finally 
to Italy after many years in the court of 
Cathay as a sojourner. The sojourner may 
make several trips back and forth, he may 
make only one trip, or he may not make 
any trip at all. Nevertheless, those who do 
not make the trip may remain unassimi- 
lated just as much as those who do make it. 
_ Psychologically the sojourner is a potential 
wanderer, as Simmel puts it, who has not 


1 Maurice R. Davie, Refugees in America (New 
work: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 69-76. 
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quite gotten over the freedom of coming 
and going.1§ : 


Being a potential wanderer, the sojourne 


-is a skeptic on the subject of homeowner- 
ship. If he does own real estate, he tends 


to think of it as a business proposition, and 
he does not suffer a sense of loss when he 
sells it. His furniture tends to be either 
such as he can dispose of without too much 
sacrifice or things he has treasured and 
would like to keep wherever and whenever 
he moves. If he secures any valuables, they 
are likely to be portable objects. 


' METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


The concept of “sojourner” developed 
from my unsuccessful effort, about ten years 
ago, to analyze materials gathered when 
employing the concept “marginal man.”!? 
None of the Chinese Jaundrymen I studied 
could be considered as a marginal man. 


‘Consequently it became necessary to look 


at the subject matter differently. After a 
few vears of pondering over both Chinese 
and non-Chinese materials, I was convinced 
that he should be treated as a deviant type 
from the concept of the stranger which 
Simmel described with such peculiar insight. 
I was also inspired by Stonequist, who 
stated that “some of the members of the 
subordinate or minority group are able to 
live within their own culture, or at least 
to live in them sufficiently not to be greatly 
disturbed by the culture of the dominant 
group.’*° The term “sojourner,” however, 
was first impressed on my mind from read- 
ing Glick’s “The Chinese Migrant in Ha- 
wall,” since he used the terms “sojourner’s 
attitudes” and “settler’s attitudes.”?1 


The sojourner seems to be primarily a . 


social type of.the urban community. In the 
folk society the sojourner probably tends 
to be more isolated in private life but more 


3 Simmel, of. cit. , 
13 Siu, op. cit., chap. xiv. 


» Everett V. Stonequist, “The Problem of the, 


Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, ` 


XLI (1935), 1-12. 

2 Clarence E. Glick, “The Chinese Migrant in 
Hawaii” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1938). es 
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active, and more-influential. The more it is 
a folk group, however, the more difficult it 
is for the sojourner to live in it. One of the 


_ most interesting projects on this general 


problem would be a study of the activities 
of the sojourner in the folk society in com- 
parison with his behavior in the urban com- 
munity. Studies of different minority groups 
within a given society in comparison with 
a particular minority group in different 
countries would be promising. Comparative 
studies of this sort would put the research 
sociologists in a strategic position to sys- 
tematize their knowledge of the social types 
that results from race and culture contacts 
and conflicts. 

Sociologists generally agree that the first- 
generation immigrants, occidental as well 
as oriental, would not be completely assimi- 
lated anyway. It is, therefore, a question 


of the degree of assimilation or isolation 


among a whole range of individual cases 
which, although different from.one another 
in detail, yet are similar to: one another in 
general characteristics. Eventually, we have 
to consider the borderline cases which are 


‘neither typically sojourner nor typically 


marginal man. It will be necessary to study 
the similarities and differences between the 
two types, using the concepts as extreme 
poles, and to classify them categorically 
and inquire into the situation in which the 
variation derived. 

It seems that, in dealing with the prob- 
lem of social type, the typological technique 
should be more profitable and promising 
than any other method. As Burgess states: 


The method of typology has proved partic- 


_ ularly appropriate for the collection, classifi- 


cation, and analysis of cases. It is, in fact, a 
large part of the case-study method so far as 
it consists in grouping cases under a given class 
or classes and then developing a new class for 
any negative case, i.e., one that does not fall 


‘under any previdusly postulated class.22 
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At the present time our iaei of 
social types resulting from race and culture 
contacts is only fragmentary, and there are 
large areas unexplored. To achieve a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the type, one of the 
best ways is through comparative studies 
of the types of situation. Race and ethnic 
differences and conflicts are types of social 
bond related to the growth of personality 
and institutions. 

Probably another angle of this problem 
is another type which has arisen in times of 
mass migration, when people have moved 
into mew territories as a result of military 
invasion and colonial expansion. There the 
newcomers become the dominant group, po- 
litically if not culturally. The building of 
empires and mass emigration. seem to cre- 
ate another type of stranger—the settler. - 
He moves to a country where there is, more 
or less, a frontier and where the natives 
have had their own culture but not any- 
thing that we may call civilization. At the 
beginning the social process seems to be 
predominantly the phenomena of conflict 
and accommodation. Between the new- 
comers and the natives and among groups 
oi newcomers, the intergroup relation would 
eventually bring some sort of unity through 
a long process of acculturation. Those who 
were the pioneers were the settlers. ‘The 
settler has no problem of assimilation. It 


seenis that in terms of conflict and accom- 


modation the settler may be defined in a 
sociological sense. The sojourner, on the 
other hand, is not usually a product of mass 
migration but rather a member of a mi- 
nority group whose cultural heritage is sub- 
jected to either social isolation or assimi- 
lation. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


= Ernest W. Burgess, “Sociological Research - 
Methods.” American Journal of Sociology, L 
(May, 1945), 478. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AND MATE SELECTION 
° ON A PARISH BASIS 


; GERALD J. SCHNEPP AND LOUIS A, ROBERTS 


ABSTRACT 


The propinquity rate of marriages performed within a single Catholic parish was considerably less than 
the rate found in city-wide propinquity studies. Interfaith marriages followed a pattern similar to mar- 
riages between Catholics; however, interfaith marriages in which the man was the Catholic showed a 
higher propinquity rate than those in which the woman was the Catholic. The hypothesis that the parish 
acts as a cohesive force in the promotion qf mate gelection was not supported by the study. For those 
who married Catholics, religion, and for those who married non-Catholics, other factors, seemed more 


important than propinquity. 


Studies made in Philadelphia, New 
Haven, and Columbus have shown that resi- 
dential propinquity is a greater-than-chance 
factor in mate selection. In Philadelphia, 
Bossard found that 51.9 per cent of the 
couples married propinquously.t Davie and 
Reeves found an almost identical figure— 
51.3 per cent—in New Haven.” Koller re- 
fined his Columbus (Ohio) study by includ- 
ing only couples both of whom were city 
residents and by excluding Negroes; he 
found a propinquity rate of 51 per cent.’ 
Clarke followed up Koller’s research to de- 
termine propinquity rate at time of first 
date; he found this rate to be 54.4 per cent.* 

These findings are in such agreement that 
Barron seems to be right when he says: 


Propinquity in residence has long been rec- 
ognized as a factor influencing both in- and 


1 James S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity as a 
Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXVIII (1932-33), 219-24. 


*M. R. Davie and R. J. Reeves, “Propinquity of 
Residence before Marriage,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIV (1938-39), 510-17. 


* Marvin R. Koller, “Residential Propinquity of 
White Mates at Marriage in Relation to Age and 
Occupation of Males, Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and 
1946,” American Sociological Review, XIII (1948), 
613-16. * 


t Alfred C. Clarke, “An Examination of the Và- 
lidity of Residential Propinquity as a Factor in 
Marriage Selection” (paper read at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Sociological 
Society, Indiana University, April 27—28, 1951), 
p. &. : Í 
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intermarriage incidence and selection. Resi- 
dentially segregated groups tend to marry 
among themselves. Those which are dispersed 
tend to intermarry more frequently. Further- 
more, all other factors being equal, in- and 
intermarriage tend to take place between in- 
dividuals who reside on the same street or in- 
the same neighborhood, community and nat- 
ural area more readily than between those 
who live at a comparatively great distance 
from one another.’ 


To maintain a balanced view, however, 
and to avoid overemphasizing propinquity, 
the words of Burgess and Locke should be 
recalled: 


While residential and occupational propin- 
quity are favorable to meeting, it is a mistake 
to assume that an identical or a close address 
or the same occupation is prima facie evidence 
of propinquity. It is also a mistake to think 
that propinquity is generally a positive factor 
in mate selection. It is only a circumscribing 
and generally a passive factor.® 


The present investigation is concerned - 
with a further refinement of the effect of 
propinquity, namely: Does propinquity 
operate as a factor in mate selection for 
those marriages which occur within a single . 
Catholic parish? One hypothesis is that the 


‘Milton L. Barron, People Who Intermarry 
(Syracuse: University of Syracuse Press, 1946), 
p. 285. 


° Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The 
Family (New York: American Book Co., 1946), 
Dp. 415. 
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propinquity rate would be high, since the 
parish may operate as a cohesive force and 
since the general tendency is for Catholics 
to inmarry rather than to intermarry. The 


_. opposite hypothesis, that the rate would be 


low, was tested by Clarke. He found that 
Protestant couples had the largest propor- 
tion and Catholics the smallest proportion 
of marriages within eight standard city 


It would seem, theréfore, that as far as 
Columbus is concerned, Catholic men who 


-marry Catholic women travel a greater dis- 


tance to select a marriage partner than do 


’ males with other religious affiliations. This 


finding is not particularly surprising in view 
of the fact that most Catholics tend to marry 
members of the same faith. Presumably, males 
in this group must extend their courtship 
range in proportion to the number of quali- 
fying members of the opposite sex available 
in a given urban area.? ' 


Further to test these hypotheses, a study 
patterned on the Philadelphia and New 
Haven research was made of the marriages 
of parishioners of Holy Rosary Parish, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, during the three-year 
period 1948—50. For 16 of the 221 marriages 
recorded in the parish register, the premari- 
tal addresses of the parties are not known; 
hence, this report is based on 205 marriages. 
Of these, 71 took place in 1948, 69 in 1949, 


- and 65 in 1950. The definition of residential 


propinquity—that is, residence within a ra- 
dius of twenty blocks—used by Bossard and 
Davie-Reeves is also used in this investiga- 
tion. And, as in these studies, measurements 


. were on a door-to-door basis. 


Perhaps it should be made clear that the 
marriages here considered took place in 
Holy Rosary Parish; that is, they were per- 


-~ formed by priests of the parish. This means 
e that one of the partners, but not necessarily 


both, lived within the parish boundaries, 
Further, according to Catholic practice, the 
marriage of two. Catholics ordinarily takes 
place in the parish of the bride; however, 
mixed marriages take place in the parish of 


Clarke, og. cit., p. 10. 
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the Catholic party. Therefore, our sample 
does not include the marriages of Catholic 
men of Holy Rosary Parish who married 
Catholic girls from other parishes, but it 
does include the marriages of Catholic men 
of Holy Rosary Parish who enterefi into 
mixed marriages. What effect this had on 
our findings is discussed later. 

Table 1 reveals that the over-all propin- 


'  quity rate of these 205 couples was 39.5 per 


cent, which is considerably less than the, 
roughly, 51 per cent found by Bossard, 
Devie-Reeves, Koller, and Clarke in their 


kad + * * 2 
respective studies. There are variations by 


‘years, however, with 1949 most closely ap- 
proximating these other studies with 46.4 
per cent, and 1950 least closely approximat- 
ing them with 32.3 per cent. Almost one in 
every ten lived less than one block from 
each other; about 25 per cent lived within 
eight blocks or less of each other. 

Do most of the girls of the parish marry 
men of the parish? The distribution of intra- 
parish and extra-parish marriages in Table 
2 provides a negative answer. It is seen 
that for each year and ior the total, about 
25 per cent were intra-parish marriages and 
the other three-fourths extra-parish. 

Comparison of the St. Louis investigation 
with the Philadelphia and New Haven 
studies is shown in Table 3. Besides con- 
firming what has already been said regard- 
ing the higher propinquous rate for the 
Philadelphia and New Haven marriage 
partners, Table 3 also shows that there is 
cleser correspondence between the New 
Haven study and our study in the early 
categories: up to and including “two 
blocks or less.” The Philadelphia study, 
however, has generally higher rates than 
the other two in the early categories, partly 
because of the larger proportion at the 
“came address,” The New Haven rate, in 
the long run, closely approaches the Phila- 
delphia figures largely because of greater 
percentage increment in the last two cate- 
gories: “Fifteen or less” and “Twenty or 
less.” The St. Louis study likewise has a 
larger percentage increment in these last 
two categories than the Philadelphia study 
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but not sufficient to bring it up to 51 per 
cent. 

Omitting those cases in which one party 
lived outside the city limits has the effect of 
more strictly limiting the research to those 
cases n which residential propinquity was 
more probably a factor. The Koller and 
Clarke studies, already cited, eliminated 
such cases from consideration, and the pro- 


pinquity rates were found to be 51 and 53.4 


per cent, respectively. 
When the out-of-city cases are omitted 
from the Philadelphia, New Haven, and St. 


i 
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Louis studies, the results are as they appear 
in Table 4. The St. Louis figures are close 
to those of the Koller and Clarke ‘studies 
but are still considerably below the Philadel- 
phia and New Haven figures. Part of the 
difference is explained by the fact- that the ° 
last-mentioned studies included Negroes; 
racial segregation, racial endogamy, and 
residential propinquity are closely interre- 
lated. Our study included no Negro couples; 
the same is true of the Koller and Clarke 
studies. 

If Clarke’s theory is correct, one would 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY, OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PRO- 
PINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN HOLY ROSARY PARISH 


nm 


NuMBER OY CASES 


NUMBER OF BLOCKS 





PeR CENT 

1948 | x949.| 1950 | Total 1948 1949 1950 Total 

Same address......... 3 5 4 12 4.2 7.2 6.2 5.9 
Same block........... 6 7 6 19 8.5 10.1 9.2 9.3 
One to two........... 12 9 8 29 -16.9 13.1 12.3 14.2 
Two to three.......... 12 10 II 33 16.9 14.5 16.9 16.1 
Three to four......... 13 10 II 34 18.3 14.5 16.9 16.6 
Four to five........... 15 13 12 40 21.1 18.8 18.5 19.5 
Five to SIZ. ...... 60005 18 14 12 44 25.4 20.3 18.5 21.5 
Six to seven........... 18 16 13 47 25.4 23:2 20.0 22.9 
Seven to eight......... 19 18 Iš 52 26.8 26.1 23.1 25.4 
Bigat to nine.......... 20 18 I - 54 28.2 26.1 24.6 26.3 
Nine to ten........... 22 20 I7 59 31.0 29.0 26.2 28.8 
Ten to fifteen......... 24 28 2I 73 33.8 40.6 32.3 35.6 
Fifteen to twenty...... - 28 32 21 8r 39.4 46.4 32.3 39.5 
More than twenty..... 34 23 34 QI 47.9 33.3 52.3 44.4 
One in city, one out....} 9 I4 io 33 12.7 20.3 15.4 16.1 
LOU. asri 7I 69 65 | 205 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


* Cumulative total in line ‘Fifteen to twenty” adced to ‘More than twenty” and “One in city, one out.” 


TABLE 2 
INTRA-PARISH AND EXTRA-PARISH MARRIAGES AT HOLY ROSARY CHURCH 





NuMBER OF CASES AND PER CENT 


1948 1949 1950 Total 
Intra-parish...... 18 (25.4%) 16 (23.2% 16 (24-6) 50 $24.4%9) 
Extra-parish. .... 53 (74-67%) | 53 (76.87%) _ Ae ) | 49 (75-47%) | 155 (75.67%) 
71 (100%) 69 69 (100%) 65 (100%) 205 (100%) 


Total.. 


+ 
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expect to find a higher residential propin- 
quity rate among the mixed marriages in 
our study than among the Catholic mar- 
riages. It will be recalled that, in Columbus, 
he found that “Catholic men who marry 
Catholic women travel a greater distance to 
select a marriage partner.” Conversely, 

Catholic men who marry non-Catholic 
women would travel a shorter distance. Is 
this true for Holy Rosary Parish? Of the 
205 marriages under consideration here, 50 
are mixed and 155 are unmixed marriages. 


8 Clarke, op. cit., p. 10. 


This proportion, mixed mar-iages constitut- 
ing about 25 per cent, is somewhat below 
the national average of mized marriages in 
which a Catholic is a party, generally esti- 
mated as about 30 per cent.* St. Louis, how- 
ever, has a somewhat lower cverage tĦan the 
nation; in 1949 it was 27 per cent. The 
woman was the Catholic party in 32 cases, 

* Bishops’ Committee on Mixed Marriages, A 
Factual Study of Mixed Marricges (Washington: 
Naticnal Catholiz Welfare Conference, 1943), p. 6. 

Computed from figures given in Tke Official 
Catholic Directory (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 4950), p. 189. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY, OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PRO- 
PINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND PEILADELPHLa 
(1931) AND ST. LOUIS (1948-s0) 


NuMBER OF CASES PER CENT 
NuMBER or BLOCKS 
Phila- | New St. Phila- New St. 

delphia Haven Louis delphia Haven Louis 
Same address........... 632 6o I2 12.6 6.4 5.9 
One block or less........ 859 88 19 17.2 9.4 9.3 
Two or less..........0.. I,163 132 20 23.3 I4. I 14.2 
Three or less. .....-++4.. 1,373 162 33 27.5 17.3 16.1 
Four or 1088245 sd caneace's 1,528 195 34 30.6 20.8 16.6 
Five or lesS............- 1,67 223 40 33.6 23.8 19.5 
Six or less. .......2-005- 1,798 248 44 3€.0 26.5 21.5 
Seven or less............ 1,889 278 47 37.8 20.7 22.9 
Eight or less. ........... 1,968 306 52 30.4 32.7 25.4 
Nine or less............. - 2,037 324 54 4c.7 34.6 26.3 
Ten or less.............. 2,116 342 59° 2.3 36.6 28.8 
Fifteen or less........... 2,400 413 73 45.0 44.2 35.6 
Twenty or legs........... 25507 480 gI 51.9 51.3 39.5 

TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION ÒF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE MAR- 
RIAGE IN PHILADELPHIA AND NEW HAVEN (1931) AND HOLY ROSARY 
PARISH OF ST. LOUIS (1948-s0)* 





NUMBER OF CASES 


NUMBER OF 
BLOCKS APART 
(J 





Within twenty blocks.... 
Over twenty blocks....... 





PER CENT 
St. Phila- New St. 
Louis delphia Haven Louis 
8r- 62.2 64.4 ATT 
gI 36.8 35.6 52.9 
172 . | 100.0 | 100,0 | 100.0 


t 





Totals are different in this table, since cases where one party resided out of the city limits are omitted. 
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or 64 per cent, which is somewhat above the 
national average of 60 per cent. With these 
figures In mind, we may consider the propin- 
quity rates of mixed and unmixed mar- 
riages. The comparisons appear in Table 5 
and Mdicate that there is apparently no 
significant difference between the residential 
propinquity rates of mixed and nonmixed 
marriages in Holy Rosary Parish. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the mixed and 40 per cent 
of the unmixed marriages took place be- 
tween people who resided within twenty 
blocks of each other at the time of the mar- 


a] 


, 
+ e 
= 


~ 


quity rate (39.5 per cent) is somewhat 
Jower than that of studies made on a city- 
wide basis (about 51 per cent), it would 
appear that the parish does not operate as 
a strong cohesive force in the promotion of 
mate selection. This conclusion is also sup- ` 


ported by the fact that In about three- -` 


fourths of the marriages one party resided 
outside the parish prior to the marriage. 

2. As far as propinquity is concerned, 
mixed marriages follow a pattern similar to 
that of unmixed marriages. The Catholics 
who married non-Catholics found mates 


e 
TABLE 5 


RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY OF MIXED AND NONMIXED MARRIAGES 
IN HOLY ROSARY PARISH 


Mrxep MARRIAGES 








Unarxer 
FORAT MARRIAGES 
NUMBER OF Total Man Woman 

BLOCKS APART Catholic Catholic 

i: No % No % No % No. JA Na % 
Within twenty blocks....| 82] 39.5 | 62 40.0 | 19 38.0 9 50.0 | 10 31.2 
Over twenty blocks... ... r24 | 60.5 | 93 60.0 | 31 62.0} -9 50.0 | 22 68.8 
Total casas ta nteni 205 | 100.0] x55 | 100.0] 50 | 100.0 | 18 | roo.o| 32 | 100.0 


riage. However, when the mixed marriages 
are separated by the sex of the Catholic 
party, a difference appears: 50 per cent of 
the men but only 31.2 per cent of the women 
married propinquously. This seems to sup- 
port Clarke’s theory, since the Catholic men 
who sought non-Catholic wives did not 
travel so far, on the average, as the non- 
Catholic men who sought Catholic brides. 
But the smallness of the sample and the 
absence of high statistical significance!” 
leave the matter in some doubt. 

The conclusions from this study of resi- 
dential propinquity as a factor in mate se- 
lection. within a single parish may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

r. Since the Holy Rosary Parish propin- 


2 Bishops’ Committee, op. cit., p. 5. 
2 X? = 1.72; significance only at the 20 per cent 
level. 


] 


within a twenty-block radius in about the 
same proportion as those who entered into 
Catholic marriages—38 per cent and 40 
per cent, respectively. This is contrary to 
expectation and should be tested further. 
Theoretically, a Catholic: who marries a 
non-Catholic would not be expected to 
travel so far as a Catholic seeking a Catho- 
lic mate, since non-Catholics outnumber 
Catholics about five to one in the general 
population. 

3. Some difference appears when mixed 
marriages are separated by the sex of the 
Catholic party; the Catholic male in mixed, 
marriage shows a higher propinquous rate 
(50 per cent) than the Catholic female 
(31.2 per cent). However, the finding is 
based on a small sample and should also be 
tested further. 

4. From the study as a whole it appears 

s. 


PREDICTING ROLES IN MARRIAGE! 


YI-CHUANG LU 


ABSTRACT 


An attempt is made to devise a formula to predict, from premarital background factors, the probabili- 
ties of dominant, equalitarian, and submissive roles in marriage. Those background items which show sig- 
nificant relationship with role scores of husband and wife are selected for purpose of prediction. As a re- 
sult, eleven predictors are selected and used in constructing the three expectancy tables. In order to perfect 
the instrument of prediction, it is suggested that more differentiating questions be obtained, that other sig- 
nificant predictors be added to the preciction Patten and that a second group of cases be used to test the 


efficiency of the instrument. 


Several studies? have already been made 
that show the feasibility of predicting. mari- 
tal adjustment from data collected before 
marriage. These studies suggest the possi- 
bility of applying prediction technique to 
another kind of marriage relationship, that 
is, the study of roles of husband and wife in 
marriage. 

In the past, where individual behavior 
was governed by custom and tradition, the 
roles of husband and wife in marriage were 
clearly defined. The husband was expected 
to play the more dominant, and the wife, the 
more submissive, role. Young couples fol- 
lowed, in general, the roles traditionally as- 
signed for them. But today expectations are 
different. The definition of roles of husband 
and wife in marriage becomes increasingly 
ambiguous. Some couples accept the role of 
democratic companionship, some still retain 
the old tradition of husband dominance, 
and some even go so far as to have the wife 
play the more dominant role. During this 
transitional period the kind of role a couple 
plays in marriage depends not so much, as 


*The writer is greatly indebted to Professor 
E. W. Burgess for his direction of this research. 


2E. W. Burgess and L, S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939) ; L. M. Terman et al., Psycho- 
logical Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938); Harvey Locke, 
Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A Comparison 
of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951); E. W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (in 
press). 
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in the past, on tradition but rather on such 
other factors as the individual’s childhood 
family and on the psychogenic and social 
backgrounds of the couple. With such as- 
sumptions, the central problem of the pres- 


ent paper is an.attempt to predict from pre- 


marital background factors the probabilities 
of the roles of husband and wife in marriage. 

The subjects of this study are 593 couples 
who participated in a research project both 
during their engagement and after their 
marriage. They were all of the white race, 
predominantly urban, college educated, and 
from middle-class families.* 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO DOMINANT, 
EQUALITARIAN, AND SUBMISSIVE 
ROLES IN MARRIAGE 


Before constructing an instrument for 
purposes of predicting roles in marriage, 
three steps were necessary. 

The first step was to select items which 
would provide scores of the dominant, equal- 
itarian, and submissive roles in marriage. 


Among the items included were: tries to get ` 


own way even if has to fight for it; tends to 
be dominant or submissive in relations with 
the opposite sex; stubborn or yielding; 
wishes to change spouse’s temperamental 
characteristics such as presence or absence 
of tendency to take the lead, insistence on 
own way; spouse or self giving in when dis- 


°A detailed account of the social characteristics 
of this sample will appear in Burgess and Wallin, 
op. cit. 
s 
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agreements arise between them; etc.* 

. The second step was to find out what 
premarital background items were associ- 
ated with dominant, equalitarian, and sub- 
missive roles. Since the problem here was 
to predict roles in marriage, the dominant- 
equalitarian-submissive role scores® of these 
couples in a previous study were utilized as 
a guide in selecting background items and 
in assigning numerical values to these ques- 
‘tions. 

The third step was to determine the rela- 
tion between each item of background in- 
formation and the dominant-equalitarian- 
_ submissive.role score of husband and wife. 
Those background items which showed a 
significant relationship—a critical ratio of 
the difference of 2.0 or greater in replies to 
the questions—were selected as predictors. 

To illustrate the procedure used in select- 
ing background factors, the item “conflict 
with mother” will be used. It was found that 
there were higher percentages of cases fall- 
ing in the husband-more-dominant group 
where the husband had conflict with his 
mother but the wife had no conflict with her 
mother; and also higher proportions of cases 
falling in the wife-more-dominant group 
where the reverse relationship with mother 
was true (ie., the husband had no conflict 
with his mother but the wife had conflict 
with her mother). Since the critica] ratios 
showed significant differences, the answer 
of the husband’s conflict with his mother 
combined with the wife’s absence of conflict 
with her mother was used as a predictor of 
husband-more-dominant role; and the reply 
of the wife’s conflict with her mother com- 
bined with the husband’s absence of conflict 
with his mother was used as a predictor of 


*A complete list of the items, showing how they 
were selected, is given in Yi-chuang Lu, “A Study 
of Dominant, Equalitarian, and Submissive Roles in 

“Marriage” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
_ ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1950). 


5 Ibid. 


° In only one instance an item with a critical ratio 
of 1.7 was included as a predictor. No other item 
was. used as a predictor unless the critical ratio is 
2.0 or greater. 

s 
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wife-more-dominant role. On the other 
hand, it was also found that there were 
higher percentages of cases falling in the 
equalitarian group where both the husband 
and the wife reported absence of conflict with 
their own mothers. Since the criticef ratio 
showed a significant difference, the reply of © 
the absence of conflict with own mother of 
both husband and wife was then used as a 
predictor of equalitarian role. Because of 
the existence of these significant relation- 
ships to marital roles, the factor “conflict 
with mother” provided three predictors of 


*the thtee roles in marriage. 


By using the procedure described above, 
eleven background factors were selected for 
purposes of- constructing the prediction 
tables. These background factors are: con- 
flict with father, conflict with mother, at- 
tachment to mother, wife’s home discipline, 
reaction to home discipline, reaction to au- 
thority, wife’s birth order in family, hus- 
band’s rating of relative mental ability of 
spouse, wife’s rating of relative mental 
ability of spouse, voting preference, and 
educational difference between spouses. 
Other background factors were found to 
have no significant relations to marital roles, 
such as attachment to father, husband’s 
childhood home discipline, husband’s child- 
hood punishment, wife’s childhood punish- 
ment, husband’s birth order in family, and 
relative cultural status of spouse’s families. 
These factors, therefore, were discarded in 
this study. 

On the basis of the existence of significant . 
relations between the roles and each factor, 
a certain type of reply (i.e., a predictor) was 


.then given a numerical value of 1 point.’ 


And a weight of zero was assigned to any 
other type of answer. This resulted in get- 


7 It was found by several empirical investigations 
that high correlations exist between scores derived 
from simple arbitrary weights and scores derived 
from more refined methods, provided the weights 
were in the right direction. In scale construction, 
therefore, weighting procedures may not be of great 
importance (see Burgess and Cottrell, op. tit., pp. 
314-16; Paul Horst et al, The Prediction of Per- 
sonal Adjustment [New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1941], Supplement B-4, pp. 349-64). 


t 
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ting a maximum of 7 points for predicting shows a regular decline in the percentages 
husband-more-dominant ċases, a maximum of husband-dominance couples of total 


of 5 points for predicting equalitarian cases, 


TABLE 1 


number of couples, corresponding to,a de- 


bd ASSOCIATION OF ANSWERS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES TO BACKGROUND 
QUESTIONS AS CORRELATED WITH THEIR MARITAL ROLES 


MARITAL ROLE 


BACKGROUND 
Factor Husband-More- Eoualitarian Wife-More- 
Dominant q Dominant 
Conflict with father........... ieee Both: Absent |[...............00 
Conflict with mother....... oe {eee Both: Absent We. ses 
Attachment to mother.........4... 0.0. cece eee eee Both: Present |...........0.-200 
Wife's home CisciplinG 3:4 icc: lied ooh eaa Yaad a teces eae Own way 
- Dish ~Tidn’? 
Reaction to home discipline... . iW. ne do [rccretttereeees {Wi ae 


fH: Not rebellious 


Reaction to authority..........}... a t enaa ates Ae ese nak eave oe + +l W: Rebellious 
Wife’s birth order in family..... Only or youngest |...... arene ee Oldest or middle 
Husband’s rating of relative men- - 
tal ability of spouses......... H: Superior or in- j...........000, H and W equal 
ferior to W 
Wife’s rating of relative mental 
ADINLY OF SHOUSES io icch ci ata] ae whe eae ee Relea eae AAY W: Superior 
Voting preference for President. .| Both: Roosevelt oH orl EE EEEE 
Educational difference of spouses} H has at least 3 Equal number }.................. 
years more than of years 
W; W has r to 2 
years more than 
TABLE 2 


and a maximum of 7 points for predicting 
wife-more-dominant cases. The association 
of answers of husbands and wives to the 
eleven background factors as correlated with 


the three roles is presented in Table 1. Huspanp-Moze-Dout- 
Paenisnias coe NANT ROLE 
CONSTRUCTING EXPECTANCY TABLES SCORE Or GABES 
The last step in the present study is to | nee 
combine the ratings of each couple on all 7 I I 100.0 
eleven factors in order to work out expect- ° 5 3 60.0 
: Baise baie 21 II 52.4 
ancy rates of husband-dominance, equal- 3...0... 76 36 47.4 
dominánce, and wife-dominance. Table 2 3 x6 46 39-7 
is presented to show the expectancy rate of f-77*'° a 3 aoe 
husband-more-dominant role for scores from o..........| 46 I ato 
o to 7 based on the actual husband-domi- aa EEES 
Total S03. hisceantade aE 


nance rate in the seven predictors selected. 
An examination of the data in Table 2 


EXPECTANCY RATES OF HUSBAND- 
MORE-DOMINANT ROLE* 











* Xa > oz; T =.11. 


* 
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crease*of the husband-dominant prediction 
scores. Unfortunately, there is only one 
couple in the group with the highest num- 
ber of prediction scores (7 points), although 
the expectancy rate of husband-dominance 
" is 100 per cent; and there are also only five 
cases in the group with 6 prediction scores. 
Using a chi-square test of significance, the 
prediction score shows significant associa- 
tion with expectancy rate of husband-more- 
dominant role at‘a r per cent level; and the 
Tschuprow’s T which was used to measure 


TABLE 3 
EXPECTANCY RATES OF EQUALITARIAN ROLE* 


EQUALITARIAN ROLE 





PREDICTION TOTAL 
NUMBER 
SCORE oF CASES 
Number Percentage 
Re vane Raw I2 75.0 
7. 105 46 43.8 
Be ued ties 202 70 34.6 
235 172 53 30.8 
bn ee 88 21 23.9 
Oiidne oes I4 o 00.0 
Total SOS- E EEEE EEE 


* X> .oo1; T Sia 


the degree of association between the pre- 
' diction score and the expectancy rate of 
husband-more-dominant role is .11. 
- Table 3 presents the expectancy rates of 
the equalitarian role. Like those of the ex- 
. pectancy rates of husband-dominance, the 
data in Table 3 also indicate a regular de- 
cline in the percentages of the equalitarian- 
role couples of the total number of couples, 
corresponding to a decrease of the equali- 
tarian prediction scores. However, the 
number of cases in the groups with the high- 
est prediction scores is much greater than 
that in the expectancy table of husband- 
dominance, namely, 12 cases in the 5 pre- 
diction score group and 105 cases in the 4 
prediction score group. The chi-square test 


shows a significant association between the ° 


prediction score and the expectancy rate of 
equalitarian role, P (X?) > .oo1; and the 
Tschuprow’s T is .14. 
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The data in Table 4 also indicate a de- 
crease in the percentages of the expectancy 
rate of wife-more-dominant role as the pre- 
diction score of wife-more-dominant role 
goes down. The number of cases in the 
group with the highest prediction scores of 
wife-more-dominant role is also much great- 
er than that in the expectancy table of hus- 
band-dominance. There are 11 cases in the 
group with 5 prediction scores and 49 cases 
in the group with 4 prediction scores. The 
chi-square test also shows a significant asso- 
ciation P (X?) > .oor. And the Tschuprow’s 
°T is 15. 

A comparison of the three expectancy 


- tables shows that the expectancy tables of 


equalitarian role and the wife-more-domi- 
nant role would give better prediction than 


TABLE 4 


EXPECTANCY RATES OF WIFE-MORE- . 
DOMINANT ROLE* 


Wire-Moxre-Downant ROLE 


TCTAL 
PREDICTION 
NUMBER 
Scone OF CASES 
Number Percentage 
s CEEE ER II 7 63.6 
F EAE re 49 24 49.0 
Yareena I50 60 40.0 
PEE E AET 258 57 27.4 
i ae ree 142 34 23.9 
oe eee 33 3 9.1 
Total... BOS, “Maange Eea gaa 


* X> oor; T =.15. 


the expectancy table of husband-more- 
dominant role. One possible explanation 
may be due to the nature of the factors 
selected. Most of the selected factors were 
familial or psychogenic, but only a very 
few were social in character. The prediction 
instrument does not take into account the 
cultural expectation of husband-dominance. 
Since the traditional expectation of hus- 
band-dominance is still prevalent in some 
parts of the present culture, the expectancy 
table of husband-dominant role which does 
not include the cultural expectation factor, 
therefore, will not give so good a prediction 
as the expectancy tables of equalitarian role 


+ 
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and the wife-more-dominant role which are 
determined more by familial and psycho: 
genic and less by. social factors. 


CONCLUSION , 


An éxamination of the eleven background 
factors and the expectancy tables seems to 
indicate that the instruments of prediction 
could be further perfected. One possibility 
of improvement seems to be in the direction 
of selection of more and better predictors. 
Since the predictors used in the present 
study were taken from data already col- 
lected for the purpose of studying atijust- 
ment in engagement and marriage rather 
than for predicting roles, there may be other 
background factors which are not included 
in our data but which may be significantly 
related to roles in marriage. If these sig- 
nificant predictors could be found and 


added to the prediction battery, they would 
improve the present prediction instrument. 
Another possibility of improvement through 
a new study would be to obtain a better 
series of questions to be used in differentiat- 
ing husband-more-dominant, equalitarian, 
and wife-more-dominant roles. 

Finally, this study is only a first attempt — 
to demonstrate the feasibility of devising a 
formula for predicting roles in marriage. 
Any further study should employ two 
groups of cases. The first group would be 
used as in the present study to develop a 


e prediction Instrument. The second group 


would be used to test the: efficiency of the 
instrument when the scores were applied to 
a new sample ‘of cases. Since this was not 
feasible in the present study, this prediction 
instrument was not tested. 


CHICAGO 


SINGLE OR TRIPLE MELTING-FOT? 
INTERMARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN, 1870-1950 - 6 


RUBY JO REEVES KENNEDY 


ABSTRACT 


This report on the marriage records in New Haven, Connecticut, from 1870 through 1950 shows that 
the “triple-melting-pot” type of assimilation is occurring through intermarriage, with Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism, and Judaism serving as the three fundamental bulwarks. Protestant British-Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians intermarry; Catholic Irish, Italians, and Poles form a separate intermarrying 
group; while Jews remain almost completely endogamous. Except for remarriages among Catholics, re- 
ligious ceremonies sanctioned as many, and in some instances more, of the marriages, whether endoga- 
mous or exogamous, in 1950 as in 1940. 


-An earlier report? on research in New Haven, lished. This idea is based on the slight decrease 
Connecticut, revealed that assortative mating in the in-marriage rate since 1930—from 65.80 
rather. than random intermarriage had been to 61.24 per cent (Table 1). 
occurring in that city from 1870 through ro4o 2. Both studies show high in-marriage rates 
and that assimilation was stratified, based on for the same four groups (Jews, Italians, Brit- 
religious differences. The present report on the ish-Americans, and Irish). Some changes, how- . 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF IN-MARRIAGE BY NATIONAL 
ORIGIN GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 


National Origin Group a 1879 1900 1930 1940 1950 Paaa Š a 
Jewish........... 94.86 | 100,00 98.82 95.00 93.70 94.90 94.42 95.30 
Italian. ......... 0a ire perai 97.71 86.71 81.89 76.70 83.45 84.40 
British-American..| 64.07 92.31 72.00 58.82 54.56 s4. 25 62.20 66.08 
Trish........ ice! 02038 93.05 74.75 74.25 45,06 50.00- | 68.58 58.01 
PONS iacis chi facut Ley: ae ee eee 100,00 63.04 52.78 40.74 59.07 52.48 
German.......... 45.706 86.07 55.26 39.84 27.19 27.40 44.28 47.34 
Scandinavian...... 38.87 40.00 82.76 33-33 18.46 22.22 39.02 31.71 
Tolk eh cctes eee 69.15 91.20 75.93 65.85 63.64 OF 594 E EEEE AAEE 
Male... an. 69.46 Ol. 74 75.45 65.85 63.12 G245" EEE N S 
Female......... 68.63 90.65 76.41 65.75 63.66 6008 eid ni seul esha 


marriage records of 1950 in New Haven brings ever, have appeared among the seven main 
‘that study up to date. groups. In r950, as in 1940, Jews, Italians, 
The main conclusions of the two studies are British-Americans, and the Irish had the high- 
approximately the same, although some changes est in-marriage rates, but the high rate of the 
have appeared in the New Haven marriage Poles in 1940 dropped considerably in 1950. 
patterns in the decade since 1940. On the other hand,.the in-marriage rates of the 
_1. The 1950 report supports the earlier con- Jews and British-Americans have changed but 
clusion that a relatively permanent pattern of slightly since 1930, while the Italian, although 
ethnic endogamy seems to have been estab- still high in 1950, dropped markedly as con- 
1R, J. R. Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting- trasted with the Trish, which increased during 
Pot? Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, 1870- the last decade (Table t). 
1940,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX, No. 3. Since 1940 the in-marriage rate of females 
4 (January, 1944), 331-39. decreased slightly more than that of males. 
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During the entire span of three-score and twen- 
ty years, however, Jewish, Italian, British- 
American, and German brides have shown 
stronger tendencies than their male counter- 
parts to marry within the group, whereas the 
contrasy has been true of the Irish, Poles, and 
Scandinavians (Table x). 

_ 4. In 1950 religious endogamy? was consid- 
erably more pronounced than strict endogamy 
based on national-origin lines. This is despite 


a general decrease since 1940 of endogamous ` 


marriages among Protestants (from 79.72 to 
70.34 per cent) and among Catholics (from 


83.71 to 72.64 per cent). A comparison of the 
in-marriage tate of each of the seven groups, 


with the endogamous rate of its appropriate 
religious affiliate reveals (with the sole excep- 
tion of the Italians in 1950) a much higher 
degree of religious than of ethnic endogamy 
in both 1940 and 1950 (Tables 1 and 2). 

s, In the decade since 1940 several changes 


have occurred. In 1950, for instance, the Brit-: 


ish-Americans preferred equally Irish and Ital- 
ians, whereas in 1940 the Italians ranked below 
the Irish. Also, in 1950 the Germans preferred 
Irish to British-Americans and married as many 
Italians as Scandinavians, while this had not 
been true in 1940. The Scandinavians in 1950 
chose Germans over all other groups, including 
British-Americans, whereas in 1940 the oppo- 
site had occurred. Italians expanded their out- 
marriage choices to include Scandinavians and 
Jews for the first time in 1950. The Poles in 
1950 preferred the Irish to either British-Amer- 
icans or Germans, while the opposite had been 
true in 1940 (Table 3). 

-6. Catholic nuptials sanctioned fewer Italian, 
Irish, and Polish in-marriages in r9so than in 
1940. Civil services increased in rg50, as the 
resort of divorced persons who were remarry- 
ing. On the ‘other hand, Catholic ceremonies 
solemnized more of the out-marriages of Irish, 
Italians, and Poles in r950 than in 1940 
(Table 4). 

Non-Catholic services (either Protestant or 
civil) were used to authorize many more in- 
marriages among the British-Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians in 1950 than in r940. 
Non-Catholic ceremonies (either Protestant or 


2 The procedure of the earlier study has been du- 
plicated exactly with the seven large groups repre- 
senting a triple division on religious grounds: Jew- 
ish, Protestant (British-American, German, and 
Scandinavian), and Catholic (Irish, Italian, and 
Poles). 
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civil) also sanctioned more of the oué-mar- 
riages of these three groups in 1950 than in 
1940. Fewer Jewish out-marriages were per- 


formed by rabbis in 1950 than in* 1940 
(Table 4). 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERMAR- 
RIAGE ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS SIMILARITY 
AND DISSIMILARITY, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, ' 
r950 





British- 
American, | Italian, 
Year Scandina- Irish, Jewish 
vian, Polish 
German 

1870: 

Protestant..... 99.11 E EE 

Catholic....... 0.89 05°35 dovevans es 

TENIS y reena ieee aca leas canes 100,00 
“1900! 

Protestant. .... 90.86 14.22 1.18 

Catholic....... 8.00 SE090. ETET 

Jewish......... OLTA Wvsccceawet 98.82 
1930: 

Protestant..... 78.10 17.68 1.70 

Catholic. ...... 21.36 82,05 1.29 

Jewish......... 0.45 0.27 97.01 
1940: 

Protestant..... 79.72 11.52 3.62 

Catholic....... 18.80 83.71 2.06 

Jewish......... 1.48 4.77 94.32 
IQ5O: 

Pretestant..... 70.34 26.74 1.30 

Catholic....... 29.61 72.64. 2.60 

Jewish......... 0.05 0.62 





7. An examination of the types of cere- 
monies used to sanction marriages between 
specific groups suggests that religion may have 
been even more important in marriage in 1950, 
whether endogamous or exogamous, than it 
appeared to be in 1940. While Italian, Irish, 
and Poles (predominantly Catholic) intermarry 
often with British-Americans, Germans, and’ 
Scandinavians (predominantly Protestant), as 
many, and in some instances more, of these” 
unions were authorized by Catholic nuptials 
in rg50 as in 1940 (Table 5). 

On the basis of the facts presented in the 
five tables, we may summarize still further. the 
trends in the decade 1940-1950: 

x. Among the Jews, British-Americans, and. 


- ‘ . 
e e f i f 
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Germans the in-marriage rates were approxi- 
mately the same'in 1950 as in 1940. 
* 2. In-marriage increased among the Irish 
and Scandinavians. 

3. Italians and Poles are the only two large 


groups showing an increasing tendency toward 
-out-marriage. 

4. A large proportion of all the marriages 
appear to be tke result of religious ties. More 
than two-thirds of all marriages occur within 











TABLE 3 : 
RANK-ORDER DISTRIBUTION OF EXPECTED AND ACTUAL PREFERENTIAL 
MARRIAGE GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 
YEAR Iris BRITISH-AMERICAN GERMAN ! SCANDINAVIAN | ITALIAN | a PoLisH 
Expected 
Ir, It, P, G,| . Br-A, G, Sc, | G, Br-A, Sc, Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, P, G, P, It, Ir, G, 
Br-A, Sc Ir, It, P Ir, It, P Ir, It, P Br-A, Sc Br-A, Sc 
Actual 
1870...| Ir, Br-A, G, Br-A, G, Ir, | G, Br-A, Ir Sc, Br-A, Ir aE, eee eg 
Sc Sc 
r900...| Ir, Br-A, G|  Br-A, Ir, G, | G, Br-A, Ir, Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, G P 
Sc Sc Sc : Ir 
1930...| Ir, Br-A, G; Br-A, Ir, G, | G, Br-A, Ir) Sc, Br-A, G, | It, Ir, Br-A, | P, Br-A, It, 
It; Sc, P Se It P Sc, It, P Ir , P, Sc Ir, G 
1940. ..| Ir, Br-A, It)  Br-A, Ir, G, | Br-A, G, Ir, Br-A, Sc, Ir, | It, Br-A, Ir, | P, It, Br-A, 
yg Se It, P, Sc It, P, Sc P, It, G P,G G, Ir 
roso...| Ir, Br-A, It) | Br-A, Ir-It, G, Ir, Br-A,} G, Br-A, Sc, | It, Br-A, Ir, | P, It, Ir, 
G, P, Sc G, P, Sc, J Sc-It, P Ir, It P, G, 5, J Br-A, G 
TABLE 4. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PREDOMINANT TYPE OF CEREMONY FOR IN- AND OUT- 


MARRIAGES OF THE SIX MAJOR GROUPS, 1870, 1900, 1930, 1940, 1950 


Per Centr Carrone 





Per Cent NON-CATROLIC 


Y. Pez CENT 
BaN British Jawis 
Trish Italian Polish A ee German Scandinavian 
Tmerican 
In-Marriage 
1870.6 Sees O4c18: “Watt cats ee eee 98.94 86. 54 100,00 N 100,00 
1Q00 ces 93.01 99.93 100.00 100,00 88.89 100.00 100.CO 
1930.....-- 90.90 80.76 69. 84 91.55 83.67 92.85 99-58 
ID40 ese ues 94.78 85.04 75.00 79.83 83.86 100.00 75.96 
TQ5O.s cna ee 87.18 82.30 71.42 94.12 go.90 100.00 97-52 
Out-Marriage 
YBO ae ee . Sete eet aaw ei awan eos - 04.12 73.33 060587) kepaten 
anie o EEN 54.33 SAA eRe GATA 78.72 79.80 GOOG iitcwenee es 
Ok ee 67.77 56.25 58.06 57.34 60.81 83.63 ory ny 
1940 71.41 62.44 54.41 _ 56.43 57.82 83.01 35-71 
y Cakto DE 75.64 67.08 62.88 78.89 88.24 89. 28 33-33 
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one or another of the three broad religious 


groups. More than seven-tenths (70.34 per. 


cent) of the British-American, German, and 
Scandinavian marriages are among these three 
: Protestant groups, while an even larger pro- 
portiom (72.64 per cent) of the Italians, Irish, 
and Poles (Catholics) intermarry among them- 
selves, and almost all Jews (96.10 per cent) 
marry Jews. 

s. The lines of religious endogamy are hold- 
ing fast, as is demonstrated by the fact that, 
when Catholics intermarry (Italians, Irish, and 
Poles), they are very likely to use Catholic 
services unless one or both persons are di- 


e ` é 


. 
Cd 


vorced. Likewise, when non-Catholics .inter- 
marry (British-Americans, Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, and Jews), they are also more likely 
to choose civil in preference to either Protes- 
tant or Jewish only when remarriage is in- 
volved. 

6. The strength of the Catholic church is 
especially pronounced in that Catholic services 
sanctioned as many, and in some instances 
more, of the marriages between Catholics (Ital- 
ians, Irish, and Poles) and the Protestants 
(British-Americans, Germans, and Scandina- 
vians |. i 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE - 


e 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OUT-MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 1870, 1900, 1936, 1940, 1950 


CATHOLIC Non-CATHOLIC 
GROUPS 
1870 1900 1930 1940 19050 1870 1900 1930 1940 1950 

Trish with 

DA AR AS ea atest 100.0] 72.73) 78.72] 68.181.......]....00. 27.27} 21.28] 31.82 

POS 6 sis ree SRGAS waa wees 83.33) 9:42). BE §6l sce sa sale ensa 16.67, 28.58] 44.44 

Brit-Amer........ II.II| 48.14; 69.30) 73.52} 73.91| 88.89] 51.86) 30.70) 26.48] 26.09 

German......... 100.00] 44.45| 65.21] 75.60) 80,00]....... 55-551 34.79] 24.40] 20.00 

SCAN nea T00,00]....... 14.30| 26.67] 100.00]....... 100,00} 85.70! 83.33/....... 

Ma EE a EE oan aloe oe leans aud EEE S EEE OEE PE ae sees A 
Italian with 

Pols Soares ial ates vanes 50.00] 75.61} 80,00].......]....... 50.00] 24.39] 20.00 

Brit Atiel eana isere erren 26.32} 50.68) 56.91f....... 100.00} 73.68] 49.32| 43.99 

German......... IOO.00]....... 58.341 47.85) 66.67)....... 100.00) 41.66) 52.15] 33.33 

teka a Se eC EOE TE (ter emir E §0.00) 66.07). rea ceases 100,00} 50.00} 33.33 

JOWISN otis narra EETA ethane es aes Ure Gee £000. cucu EEE, EES asses? 50,00 
Polish with 

Brit-Amer........).....--{.....4- 97.50) 360.58). 39.50)... sca dese ees 62.50, 63.42) 62.50 

Germans reen eraan aAA 100,00] 62.50] 100,00].......]).......]...005- CUES ee eee 

SCANG bc ier bates ENEE raided ea ound 2500) csc sya oie LTTE PET 75.00]... 

Ea o PEE E D LE SS OEN EE EES E SE EEEE CET (ecw bane E EE 
Brit-Amer. with 

Germania reran essas 12.20] 32.69] 31.95] 41.67; 100.00] 87.80) 67.31] 68.os| 58.33 

SCANG) EE EEA EREET LEES ET EE ATCT EEN 100,00) 100.00} 81.49] 88.8ọ| 100.00 

JEWS EE ETE Garine lees EE E OA aoa aad A | pad ee uelees eis 100,00 
German with 

Sean iit pigna aa agaa RE espana Puce aesta boat eaa 66.67] 91.67} 100.00] 100.00 

TOWISD PE ETEN EEE E E E EI ta sae one EEEE la mane ele eatin al oa paul ic ewes atl deans 
Scand. with 

VOWED ce bin occ TEET rere eae Leia Mee eens | blew od oui te AERA ETE, fn eer ere E 
Jewish with 

i) nn Pen Sonn! Rone 5 ko S| ELETE Cree eee 100,00} 66.67)....... 

WIGAN scm eu eaie.s orni es ouaaa T00.00}...... COOOL cia ware EEE oss sues 100.00} §0.00 

POSH OEE SS ROETE T ET pas i o e EEE TETEE POETE EEI SEEI I00,00}....... 

Brit-Amer........).....-. 100200) 100.00} 60.00); 465 scr:cfac gh ad loca eas lCpacbes §0.00] 100,00 

GERMANS chess licen ee eae ees TOOL00)) 200100} cad baad ao ven esta los coer ETT er 

SCAN ii a saw ide EEES anes 41 ITO AEE 
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MARRIAGE OFFERS IN A YIDDISH NEWSPAPER—1935 AND 1950 
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what qua 


EMIL BEND 


ABSTRACT 


gE 
# Two small random samples of marriage advertisements in the New York Yiddish newspaper The Day 
were pao hee to find out in what terms the submitters of the marriage offers advertised themselves and 
ities they desired in a prospective mate. In the 1950 sample, personal qualities predominated, 


though there were economic desiderata. In.1935 economic factors were thought more important, sometimes 


even being listed as the only desired traits in a husband. In all the advertisements 
insignificant attention as either a self-advertised or a cesired quality. 


+ 


Jewishness received 


The object of this report is to compare the * miscellaneous. Four sets of such tabulations 


marriage-offer advertisements! in the Yid- 
dish press of 1950 with those of 1935. The 
questions to be answered are: (1) What are 
the qualities that the submitters of these ad- 
vertisements list as their own, and what 
qualities do they desire in a mate? (2) Is 
there a, significant difference in the qualities 
that are sought today, as compared with 
those that were looked for fifteen years ago? 
(3) If there is a meaningful difference, to 
what may this difference be attributed? 
There are four Yiddish-language dailies in 
New York. Only one of the four, The Day, 


‘today carries carriage offers in a quantity 


sufficient to be analyzed. A preliminary 
sample of fifty advertisements, twenty-five 
submitted by males, twenty-five by females 
(forty in English and ten in Yiddish?) was 
selected at random from an issue of The Day 
of November, 1950. On the basis of their 
content, a tabulation was made of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) looks, including 
stature and physical features; (2) character, 
intelligence, personality, and similar intan- 
gibles; (3) formal education; (4) capital, 


‘means; (5) age; (6) occupation; (7) back- 


ground: Americanization, family, place of 
origin and residence, etc.; (8) marital state; 
(9) home or apartment ownership; (10) 


«homemaking ability or propensity; (11) bus- 


iness connections; (12) Jewishness; and (13) 


1 All these are personal advertisements, indi- 
vidually submitted. They are not of professional 
marriage bureaus. 

2This is about the proportion between the 
languages in the advertisements in Te Day. 

e 
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were made: (1) female-own qualities; (2) fe- 
male-desired; (3) male-own; (4) male-de- 
sired. 

The content of the preliminary sampling 


‘was then categorized on the tabulation 


sheets. A sliding scale of values was used. If 
a quality was listed first, it was entered on 
the appropriate chart, and in the appropri- 
ate column, with a value of 5. A trait men- 
tioned second received a value of 4, and so 
on down the line: 3, 2, 1, and finally a “+” 
if a trait was mentioned sixth. This presup- 
poses that a quality mentioned first is con- 
sidered more important by the advertiser 
than one mentioned fifth or sixth. 

Among the qualities common to the four 
sets of tabulations, there existed the follow- 
ing rank-difference correlation between the 
percentages of actual numerical occurrences 
and the sliding-scale values. 


Female-own,.... 0.94 Male-own 
Female-desired . . 0.96 Male-desired. .. 


1,00 


The small size of the sample makes these 
correlations statistically unreliable, but the 
results do seem to indicate that using the 
sliding scale dces not affect the quantitative 
order of the advertisers’ choices. And it is 
only through such a scale technique that the 
intensity of choice can be measured. 

If more emphasis is.placed by the sub- 
mitters of the advertisements on first-men-_ 
tioned qualities, would it then be possible 
for the investigator to discard qualities 
listed fourth, fifth, and sixth and base his 
conclusions on the traits mentioned ‘first, 
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second, and third (and perhaps only first and 
second)? To answer this, a second random 
sample of fifty advertisements, in the same 
male-female, English-Yiddish proportion as 
before, was selected from a copy of The Day 
of December, 1950. This time only those 
traits listed first and second were tabulated, 
for the “‘female-own” chart (see Table 1). 
Traits entered third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, while perhaps not so important as 
those listed first and second, should not be 
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meaningiul statements? To test this, age 
and marital state were eliminated from the 


- female-own chart of November, 1950. Thus; 
uf Table 2 were an example of the original 


advertisement, eliminating age and marital 


state would leave what is given in Table 3._ - 


The results are summarized in Table 4. 

` Eliminating age and marital state does 
not significantly change the ranking of the 
other traits in the total advertisement pic- 
ture. Therefore, one might be tempted to 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF ADVERPISEMENTS LISTING TRAITS 1 TO 6 WITH 
THOSE LISTING TRAITS 1 AND 2 (FEMALE-OWN TABULATION) 


uncharged remarks that set the stage for the 

















November December, Bércentage November, 
' | 1950,Percent- | n. 1950, Percent- 
1950, Percent- Difference be- 
age of Adver- age of Adver- 
Trait age of Adver- ti ts That tween Adver- ti ts That 
a tisements That tee var! tisements of | on en 
Listed Traits ee Tratta November and Ditea T raita 
: First and Third, Fourth, 
First to Sixth Second Only December Fifth, Sixth 
Looks. 5 eG deescacweees 76 64 12 16 
Character, intelli- 
gence, personality. . 76 48 28 28 
N ccseecceeeees 48 36 12 20 
Capital............. 32 12 20. 24 
Marital state........ 32 20 12 12 
Background......... 28 20 8 8 
Formal education.... 24 8 16 24 
Occupation......... 20 20 0 8 
. discarded, as they appear to be meaningful TABLE 2 
to the advertisers. The category ‘‘Charac- 
ter, intelligence, personality” was listed =a ieg | Scale 
third, fourth, fifth, or sixth by over a quarter a isted | Value 
of the wcmen. Formal education, mentioned +... _ i 5 
by 24 per cent of the female advertisers, was Age... 2.0... cece cece eee ee 2 4 
not listed first or second by any of them. Character, intelligence, personality) 3 3 
Consider aeai Honcd t etand Marital state... o.o eerren. 4 2 
onsidering OMY traits mentioned TSL an Backeroun wiicaastw reiini arah 5 1 
second would seem to distort the picture by 
giving too little importance to traits that ' 
have obviously been given thought by the 
advertiser. TABLE 3 
It could be that certain statements:-men- 
tioned in the advertisements were not mean- e 
ingful qualities but rather mere factual Traits Listed SE 
statements, such as those pertaining to age 
and marital state. Are such statements tobe Looks.....-...,..-..-++- +++... 1 5 
derd ae dered tent : Character, intelligence, psteoneaty 2 4 
considered as desired traits or as emotionally Background...............00005 3 3 


f * 


* 


assume that age and marital state are un- 
meaningful, emotionless statement of fact. 


"This, however, raises a problem. Examine 


an advertisement that begins: “Tall, young 
man, intelligent ...” or “Young girl, blonde. 
..” Are “tall” and “blonde” merely the 


. facts of physical appearance, or do they, in 


addition, carry some connotation and in 
that way become desired traits? It is difficult 
to say which is the case. It seems, however, 
that eliminating age and marital state would 
entail eliminating much that is listed under 
“Looks” and perhaps other categories. Age 
and marital state will remain in this report 
as desired traits, but it should be kept in 
mind that their consistently high rating is 
due partly to their factual nature. 

On the basis of one hundred marriage- 
offer advertisements, fifty male and fifty fe- 
male, Tables 5 and 6 give the qualities that 
advertisers listed as their own and as those 
desired in a mate in 1950. 

The female advertisers considered per- 
sonal qualities (looks and character, intelli- 
gence, personality) as their leading own 
quality choices. Age was listed third and 
marital state fourth. The low rating attained 
by age (as compared to the male-own qual- 
ity)? and the high rating of marital state re- 


veal something about the female advertiser. 


Many of the women who submit marriage 


- offers are widows, women of middle age or 


thereabouts. For women generally advanced 
in years, age, if it does not become an actual 
hindrance to interest, at least does not carry 
the appeal or the connotation that it would ° 
for a younger person. As a result, many , 
older women do not list their age or, if they 
feel obligated to do so, list it third or fourth, 


‘after they have attempted to impress with 


more attractive qualities. (The mean age for 


_ males who listed age among their own quali- 


ties was 38.5 years; for females who listed 


© age, 41.4 years. Of the women who listed 


age, 65 per cent were 40 years or older, while 


3 Age was the leading male-own quality choice. 
Eighty-two per cent of the males listed it, while it 


. is only third choice among females, with a scale score 


only .a bit above half the male score, and is listed 
by only 54 per cent of the women. 
e 
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only 47 per cent of the males who listed age 
were 40 or over.) 

Two qualities in the female-own tabula- 
tion are conspicuous by their low rating. The 
first, which actually is conspicuously low- 
scored i in all four tabulations, is Jewfshness. 
Since all the advertisements were submitted 
to a Yiddish newspaper and all, one may be 
sure, by Jews, it would seem that some ex- 
pression of Jewishness—Jewish background, 
orthodoxy, or a kosher home, for example— 
would be frequently entered. It appears that 
the advertisers, realizing that only Jews 


e would respond to the advertisements, were 


not interested in the degreé of Jewish par- 
ticipation, or else they took this factor for 
granted. The second low rating was attained 
by homemaking. While nine women (18 per 
cent of the female advertisers) listed home 
or apartment (scale value, 30), only three 
women listed homemaking propensity (scale 
value, 5). Here also there are two possible 
explanations. Either homemaking is so ob- 
vious a part of the position of wife that its 
consideration is taken for granted, or else 
perhaps just the opposite is illustrated: 
homemaking (as well as homekeeping) has in 
our particular age and society become partly 
detached from the basic eee of the 
female role in marriage. 

The male listed looks second to age 
among his own qualities. Yet notice how 
looks is located a rather poor fifth in the list 
of female-desired qualities. Also surprising 
is the low rating of character, intelligence, 
„and personality among the male-own traits. 
“Women regarded character, intelligence, 
“and personality as their first desired trait. 

To be “a good provider” is an important 


quality in a prospective mate. The high rat- 


ing of occupation in the male-own qualities 
reflects this, as does the third and fourth 
ranking of capital and occupation on the 
fernale-desired qualities chart. 

The high score of background as‘a male- 
own quality is explained by the fact that 
males, wherever possible, listed their areas 
of residence, especially if it was out of New 
York City. In any highly urbanized area, 
exemplified by New York, a home in the 
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TABLE 4 p% © 


Pancune OF OWN TRAITS, INCLUDING AGE AND MARITAL STATE, 
LISTED BY FEMALE ADVERTISERS, COMPARED WITH RANKING OF 
} SAME TRAITS EXCLUDING AGE AND MARITAL STATE 


Female-own, 


Female-own, Ranking, 


: Excluding Age : : 
i Al Traits : Ranking Excluding Age 
SOH (Sliding-Scale | „223 Marital | (ary Traits) | and Marital 
Scores) State (Sliding- State 
Scale Scores) 
Cale) <<: eee ee eee 80 88 1 1 
Character, intelli- 
gence, personality.. 65 13 2 2 
DOS suka asthe wisn ake A ee ee eee nn ote er ee 
Marital state........ AON.” egi Seana Wee, OE E 
Capital ceonaneseees 22 26 32.9 3 
Formal education... . 22 24 - 5.5 4 
Background......... 20 23 l 5 
Occupation......... 19, , 19 8 6 
TABLE 5 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY FEMALE ADVERTISERS AS THEIR OWN AND 
THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1950) 


Sliding- Sliding- 
Own Qualities Seale Desired Qualities Scale 
i Score Score 
TOUREST ERA 147 Character, intelligence, per 
Character, intelligence, per- sonality....... 00.00 aas 141 
SOMBIE ceres ln enncsted 135 Fo C1 A EE E 120 
a a RE E TEE, 97 Capital rieo h a ere 49 
Marital state............. 66 Occupation.............. 46 
Background.............. 45 LOOKS egies se rearea ea 32 
Occupation. ss ¢sse0seven 37 Background.............. 26 
Caph alosa sess TET 35- Formal education......... i8 
Formal education......... 30+ || Jewishness............... 12 
Home or apartment....... 30 Marital state............ 7 
Business connections...... 10 
Homemaker.............. 5 
Jewishness...., ananuna, 3 
DOW 554 nE E EEEE RS 3 
TABLE 6 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY MALE ADVERTISERS AS THEIR OWN AND 
THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1950) 


Sliding- Sliding- 
Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities Scale 
Score Score 
BOC PE E EEE E 164 ' || Character, intelligence, per- 
Looks. ........ Lasse E EOR 153 sona ity A er eet 142 
Occupation... .s45 eh2008 2. 82 EAOOMS bsg Gs, Gases wns, a8 100 
Background.............. 70 POC ocean ENEE A EE 85 
Character, intelligence, per- Capital nc ois peered. ‘ 40 
sonality............... 67 Background.............. 31 
Marital state............. 48 Occupation. ............. 17 
Formal education......... 354+ || Jewishness............... 6 
WV Clea 4.0586s-ae kena 12 
Capital sacs acintda es eins 10 
Jewishness............... 6 
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suburbs or in New Jersey or in the Middle 
West becomes a very attractive feature 
when advertising for a marriage partner. 

Formal] education has a rating of 18 as a 
trait desired by females, while no male 
seemed to find education an essential factor 
in choosing a wife. 

The data for. the 1935 advertisements 
were compiled, using the same technique 
and the same number of advertisements as 
in the 1950 data, with the results shown in 
Tables 7 and 8. The relative ranking of the 
data for the two years appears in Table 9. 

It has been pointed out previously that 
concern with occupation or ability to pro- 
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vide for the family was an important consid- 
eration in the choice of a husband in the 
1950 data. In 1935 the financial provisions 
in the marriage offers stand out even more. 
The financial and occupational concern re- 
flects, of course, the economic state*’of the 
nation at the time. 

Among the qualities that the male listed 
as his own, occupation was second to age. 
Among the qualities that a male desired in a 
marriage partner, capital was entered third. 
Interesting in its implication is the score of 
40 obtained by business connections in the 


a male-desired tabulation. In the 1950 tabula- 


tion the male did not request business con- 


TABLE 7 


QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY FEMALE ADVERTISERS AS THEIR OWN 
AND THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (1935) 


Sliding- Sliding- 
Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities - Scale 
Score Score 
Background.............. 126 Occupation...........06.. 136 
RoC ic ka tua tie iin pega 123 Character, intelligence, per- 
LOOKS A E E E eas 115 SONAULY sos PERREN 136 
Character, intelligence, per-|... PE an anes 88 
sonality... s... 100 Background. .... ssns 29 
Marital state... .......... 57 OOS ic alert ei ee Be iy 15 
Capital...... Leen ee 55+ || Marital state............ 8 
Occupation.............. 37 Business connections...... 2 
Formal education......... 19 ` 
DOW os bevewiicael ee is 11 
Business connections...... 7 
Home or apartment....... 3 
TABLE 8 
QUALITIES LISTED BY FIFTY MALES AS THEIR OWN AND 
THOSE DESIRED IN A MATE (1935) 
. Sliding- Sliding- 
Own Qualities Scale Desired Qualities Scale 
Score Score y 
AGG rede a ENANA 177 Character, intelligence, per- 
Occupation. ......0...e.ns 118 sonality... 0.0... cae 124 
LOOKS oie stent sas 95- I| LOOKS sie e Sep ee we wes 83 
Character, iii per- Capir she AEEA 63 
a a ILA E E A Were 62 PPO US EEE E 58 
Background.............. 61+ || Background.............. 42 
Marital state..........5.. 33 Business connections...... 40 
Formal education......... 13 OCCUPATION. hav ona esos 24. 
Capital ernn r eee es 12 Formal education......... 2 
Jewishness..........000.. 4 JEWIshness; is aja-4cesne: 2 
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nections at all. The category of business con- 
nections seems to make clearer the kind of 
financial aid that the male advertiser sought 
from the female respondent. Occupation is 
not stressed by the males as a desired qual- 
ity in a wife (this is also true of the 1950 ad- 
vertisements). What is stressed, materially, 
is capital or business connections or, more 
subtly, background. The male, it would 
seem, did not seek the financial advantage 
of an employed wife, a circumstance which 
might damage the husband’s position as the 
economic lord of the family. Rather he 
looked fot financial aid that would bolster 
his own occupational and financial position. 

In the list of traits that females desired in 
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mates in 1935, occupation ranks first, to- _ 
‘gether with character, intelligence, and’per- 


sonality. Professionals and businessmen are 
the occupations most specified. The female’s 
general concern with occupation combines 
two interests: economic security and social 
status. Not only the scale values but also the 
general tenor of the advertisements reflect 
the emphasis on occupation. Some of the 
female marriage offers of 1935 list occupa- 
tion as the only desired quality in a mate. 
For example (these are quotes): ‘‘Parent’s 
seek physician for pretty daughter... .” 


, ‘Intelligent young lady . . . seeks doctor-or 


businessman.” 
How can the high rating of background 


TABLE 9 , . i 


TABULAR SUMMARY AND COMPARISON (BY RANKING) OF TRAITS 
LISTED IN MARRIAGE OFFERS OF 1950 AND 1935 


1950 


ADVERTISEMENTS SUBMITTED BY: 


TRAIT Males Females © Males Females 

Own Desired Own Desired , Own Desired Own Desired 
Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits Traits |, Traits 

1. Looks.......... PET 2 

2. Character, intelligence, 

personality. . eee 5 

3. Formal education. ..... 7 

A Capta  cibn tea eas ea we 9 

Ss AGO es Hades int Meus eas 1 

6. Occupation............ 3 

7. Background........... 4 

8. Marital state.......... 6 ) 

9. Home or apartment... ..]........|.......- 


eer PNO O OO O OE EPO OOOO) (eyed | ANSE SF oh | NLT 


Hs | | NS | in! | Attias TInt a e a aa eaa aaa 


11. Business connections....{........b..0ceeae 


eR Neer } iia e A Rta EAR | eet | AN iS LN fc Ne eee $ mee aeaee ett trator 


12. Jewishness ETANTE 10 


a r a a n a aaa aa ans [SRA SanakiahihA/OA FH, 


13. Miscellaneous.......... 


* Dowry. f Veteran. 


1935 
ADVERTISEMENTS SUBMITTED BY! 
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as the first-rated female-own quality (and to 
a lesser extent as a male-own quality) be in- 
* terpreted? Of the total background score of 
126; Americanization scored 98. A large per- 
centage of the marriage advertisers of 1935 
had been born in Europe. An expression of 
an attempt to adapt to the American scene 
would put the advertiser several rungs 
higher on the social ladder. Social adapta- 
tion would also seem to connote economic 
adaptation and therefore higher economic 
status. This might be a subtle indication by 
some of the female respondents of their eco- 
nomic position. : 

The low rating of Jewishness is even more 
surprising in 1935 than it was in 1950. Many 
of the advertisers had been born in Europe, 
as mentioned before. The persecution, of 
German Jewry, one feels, might have 
brought about verbal or other manifesta- 
tions of Jewish group feeling. The marriage 
offer, concerned only with the function of 
finding a mate and in 1935 concerned mainly 
with finding an economically secure mate, 
did not become an avenue for the expression 
of Jewish sentiment. 

It should be stressed that the advertisers 
did not eliminate from consideration the 
personal qualities of a prospective mate. The 
male considered looks and character, intel- 
ligence, and personality as his third and 
fourth own qualities, while the qualities he 
desired first and second in a wife were char- 
acter, intelligence, personality, and looks. 

The female entered looks as her own third 
quality and character, intelligence, and per- 
sonality as her fourth, while she considered 
character, intelligence, and personality as 
the first quality (together with occupation) 
' in a husband. 

Who are the submitters of marriage of- 
fers? Many are widows (fewer are widow- 
ers), who cannot or do not want to face the 
rest of their years alone. Some are bachelors, 
who are looking for someone with whom to 
settle down. Many are under middle age: 
newly arrived immigrants or physically 
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adapa individuals who find it difficult 
to find a mate in the usual way. Some are 
youngsters who feel that they have not as 
yet met the “right person” and who think 
that perhaps they can find him or her 
through a marriage advertisement. Some ad- 
vertisements are placed by relatives and 
friends without the knowledge of the indi- 
viduals concerned. And, out of the 200 ad- 
vertisements analyzed and the hundreds 
more read, perhaps a handful seemed the 


work of practical jokers. 


The small size of the sample and the 
method invoived have indicated that this ` 
paper is but an introductory consideration 
of the theme of marriage advertisements. 
Some of the questions that this report raises 
are the following: (1) To what extent are the 
form and content of the marriage offers. 
molded by the newspaper representative 
who accepts such advertisements? (2) What 
do the advertisers think about: (a) them- 
selves, as submitters of the offers; (b) the- 
audience that is supposed to read the ad- 
vertisements? (3) Would the pattern of qual- 
ities desired in a mate, as expressed through 
the marriage offers, be similar to the pattern 
of qualities resulting from an examination of 
the total married and marriageable Jewish 
urban population? How closely would the 
marriage-offer pattern resemble the pattern 
derived from a nation-wide study (without 
regard to ethnic group)? In other words, to 
what extent do the Jewish marriage offers 
reflect cultural universals and to what ex- 
tent subcultural influences? (4) Would a 
study of the qualities desired in a mate, 
based on the total population, in a depres- 
sion year and then in a boom year, reflect — 
the differences in pattern that are found in 
the Jewish marriage offers? (5) If it can be 
shown that environmental pressures change 
the pattern of qualities desired in a mate, 
would the resultant marriages show corre- 
sponding changes as to stability, size of fam- 
ily, and so on? l 
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HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


To the Editor: 


It is not gracious ‘of authors to quarrel]: 


with their reviewers. However, in the pres- 


' ent case it seems pertinent, because the 


study in question has been criticized for 
what it did not attempt to do. C. Wright 
Mills, in his review of my Higher Civil 
Servants in American Society, states that 
“we cannot take the empirical findings of 
the study seriously as a sample.” Mills de- 
votes a paragraph to a restatement of my 
method and criticizes my failure to compare 
my returns with a random sample of the 
nonrespondents. But he omits the major 
points, namely, that I did check the repre- 
sentativeness of my findings within the lim- 
its of the available information and that this 
was a pilot study. 

Table I of my study contains a detailed 
comparison between my returns, the addi- 
tional published data, and the total number 
of names in the defined population, by gov- 
ernment departments. Since the Official Reg- 
ister, from which the names were selected, 
contains information on name, government 
agency, position, and salary, I included in 
my study the comparison which was acces- 
sible and most revealing, namely, the num- 
ber of respondents and nonrespondents, by 
government agency. (The nonrespondents 
were not separately listed but are easily as- 
certained by subtracting the figure of col- 
umn 3 from that in column 2.) As a result, I 
carefully noted (in a footnote on pp. 18-19) 
that the old-line agencies were underrepre- 
sented in comparison with those more re- 
cently established. 

Even if I had attempted to go beyond this 
point, I would not have chosen to check my 
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data against a random sample of nonre- 
spondents, as my critic suggests. Instead, I 
would have decided, first of all, to refine my 
definition of the population (the total num- 
ber of “administrative managers” listed in 
the Official Register) ; secondly, I would have 
made my data more representative of this 

*population; and, thirdly, I would have 
chosen a method of data collection other 
than that of the mailed questionnaire. Mr. 
Mills knows from his own experience, as 
Kermit Eby has reminded him, how hazard- 
ous it is to rely solely on mailed question- 
naires. However, I do not agree that even 
such tentative data as I collected “‘cannot be 
taken seriously,” since they enabled me to 
explore the relevant variables. 

This note would be unnecessary if Mr. 
Mills had criticized the study for its genuine 
shortcomings instead of polemicizing on my 
“needlessly careless” methods. In this pilot 
study I did not attempt to establish defini- 
tive results but rather to open up an unex- 
plored area of inquiry. Therefore, it seemed 
more important to me to utilize the 28 inter- 
views to develop hypotheses than to get 
comparable data on a random sample of 
nonrespondents. On a close budget of 
$300.00 it was clearly a matter of judgment. 
whether to attempt technical accuracy or to 
get insights which would lead to fruitful 
hypotheses. In the first and last paragraphs 
of his review Mills indicates that this choice _ 
had merit, since he finds the study “well 
worth careful reading.” 

Finally, I wonder why he declares that 
one cannot take the empirical findings of my 
study seriously, when he utiljzes them with- 
out pualifications in his own book (White 
Collar, p. 83). 


REINHARD BENDIX 


University of California, Berkeley 
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To the Editor: 


I have just read an article on “Premarital 
. Pregnancies in Scandinavia and Finland,” 
by Sydney H. Croog, published in the Janu- 
ary, 1952, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology (pp. 358-65). Here the author 
draws the following rather surprising con- 
clusions with regard to the frequency of pre- 
marital pregnancies in Norway, based on 
figures published in the Norwegian official 
statistics: . 
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The Norwegian figures . . . show clearly that 
basic premarital sexual patterns differ amonge 
Norway and the other areas. These differences 
are of great significance, since it has commonly 
been believed that the basic cultures of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden are relatively uni- 
form. Finland fits into the general pattern 
shown by Sweden and Denmark. Assuming 
that the data are reasonably accurate, it is 
- probable that both premarital and early marital 
patterns in Norway are diferent from those of 
the other three countries [p. 364]. 


I wish to emphasize that this conclusion is 
evidently due to a misunderstanding of the 
Norwegian statistical table showing the 
distribution of legitimate births by duration 
of marriage. 

In the Norwegian vital statistics the 
legitimate births in each calendar year are 
classified by year of marriage of the mother 
and not by the’ interval between date of 
marriage and date of birth. Thus the first 
duration group of the table referred to by 
the author (duration 9) covers the number 
of children born in each year to mothers 
married in the same calendar year and not 
__ the number born within twelve months after 
. marriage as apparently interpreted by the 
author. 
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The total number of births within twelve 
months after the marriage of each yearly 
cohort of marriages is much higher, as 
many births occur in the following calendar 
year (duration of marriage=1). In calcu- 
lating the percentage of legitimate births 
within twelve months after marriage in rela- 
tion to the annual number of marriages, the 
author has considered only the number of 
children borr: in the calendar year of the 
marriage of the parents. This fact explains 
the very low rates for Norway, as compared 
with the rates for Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden. 

As only the year and not the date of 
marriage should be given at the notification 
of a legitimate birth, it is not possible to 
state exactly how many births occur in Nor- 
way within a certain period after marriage. 
But if we assume that at least half the chil- 
dren born in the calendar year following the 
year of marriage of the parents are born 
within a period of twelve months, the per- 
centage of all legitimate births occurring 
within twelve months after marriage in re- 
lation to marriages contracted in 1948 
(presented in Croog’s Table 1) will rise from 
20 to 40. This estimate—which I think is 
fairly realistic considering the usual dis- 
tribution of the marriages within the 
calendar ‘years—indicates that the preva- 
lence of premarital pregnancies In Norway 
most probably does not differ very much 
from that in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in Finland. 


JULIE E. BACKER 
Chief, Demographic Section 


Statistisk Sextralbyra 
Oslo, Norway 


IN MEMORIAM: LOUIS .WIRTH, 1897-1952 


+ 
Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at the 


University of Chicago, died on May 3, 1952, 


at the age of fifty-four years. He succumbed 
to a heart attack shortly after delivering an 
address at the University of Butfalo. There 
was no premonition of any coronary ailment. 
His untimely death removes one of our most 
eminent sociologists. Coming at the prime oi 
his intellectual vigor, his death occasidns a 
serious loss to the field of sociolegy. 

Dr. Wirth was born in Gemunden, Ger- 
many, on August 28, 1897. He came to the 
United States at the age of fourteen. After 
completing high school in Omaha, he pur- 
sued undergraduate and graduate work at 
the University of Chicago, receiving the 
Ph.B. degree in 1919, the M.A. degree in 
1925, and the Ph.D. degree in 1926. Aside 
from an appointment to Tulane University 
for the year 1928-29, he had been on the 
staff of the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago continuously since 
1926, becoming assistant professor in 1931, 
associate professor in 1932, and full profes- 
sor in 1940. 

Dr. Wirth pursued a varied and produc- 
tive professional career. His interests ranged 
widely, covering such nelds as urbanization, 
community study, social planning, housing, 
social organization, human ecology, race re- 
' lations, nationalities, minority groups, in- 
ternational relations, social theory, and the 
sociology of knowledge. To each of these 
areas he brought fresh perspective, realistic 
insight, and a high order of originality. He 
was equally at home in the realm of theory 
and in the field of minute empirical fact, and 
he had the rare gift of bringing the two into 
fruitful confluence. So outstanding was he in 
this respect that his advice and guidance 
were often sought by social scientists, schol- 
ars, government officials, foundations, re- 
search agencies, and action groups. That he 
was able, amid these formidable demands, 


to write so much of high professional quality 
is a tribute to his great capacity and to his 
gifted mind. His writings include several 
books, of which the first is his justly re- 
nowned The Ghetto, and over one hundred 
learned articles. He was an inspiring and 
highly effective teacher and mentor, stimu- 
leting and guiding a surprisingly large num- 
"bər of graduate students who have since 


_ risen to prominent positions in sociology and 


in other areas. 

His distinguished career is mirrored in the 
many posts of eminence which he came to 
occupy. Among them were the following: 
secretary of the American Sociological So- 
ciety (1932) and president (1947); regional 

‘chairman of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board; director of planning, Illinois 
Post War Planning Commission; president, 
American Council on Race Relations; edi- 
tar, “Sociology Series” of the Macmillan 
Company; associate editor, American Jour- 
nclof Sociology; and president, International — 
Association of Sociologists. His election as 
the first president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Sociologists-—a position he held at 
ths time of his death—is signal testimony to 
ths high repute which he had achieved in 
world scholarship. 

Even though he had already attained the 
highest eminence in the field of sociology, a 
brilliant future still lay ahead of Dr. Wirth. 
In a personal conversation a few days before 
his death ke had indicated his intention to 
restrict the broad range of his interests and 
to focus his efforts more centrally on the de- 
velopment of systematic social theory. His 
rica scholarly knowledge, his broad practical 
experience, and his prodigious mental tal- 
ents promised achievements of the highest 
order in this endeavor. The all too early end- 
ing of his career inflicts a grievous loss upon 
the sociological world. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY, 1951 


_ According to reports received by the Journal from seventy-two departments of sociology - 
in the United States and Canada offering graduate instruction, 118 doctoral degrees and 358 
Master’s degrees in sociology were conferred in the calendar year 1951. 


E DOCTOR’S DEGREES 


Helen Caroline Abell, B.H.Sc.(Spec.) Toronto, 

1941; M.S. Cornell, 1947. “The Differential 
Adoption of Homemaking Practices in Four 
Rural Areas of New York State.” Cornell. 

Charles H. Anderson, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1940, 
1942. “Changes in the Basic Reclamation 
Law: A Study in the Sociology of Political 
Decision.” Harvard. 

Lincoln Armstrong, B.A. Columbia, 1941; M.A. 
Pennsylvania, 1945. “The Family Court of 
New Castle County, Delaware.” Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George W. Barclay, A.B. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1945; M.A. Princeton, 1950. “Colo-* 
nial Development and Population in Tai- 
wan.” Princeton. 

Paul S. Barrabee, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1933, 
1950. “A Study of a Mental.Hospital: The 
Effect of Its Social Structure on Its Func- 
tions.” Harvard. 

Dick H. Baxter, B.A., M.A. State University of 
Towa, 1944, 1946. “Interpersonal Contact 
and Exposure to the Mass Media during the 
Presidential Campaign,” Columbia. 

Howard S. Becker, Ph.B., M.A. Chicago, 1946, 
1949, “Role and Career.Problems of the Chi- 
cago Public School Teacher.” Chicago. 

Margaret M. Bedard, A.B. Marguerite Bour- 
geois, 1937; M.A. Catholic, 1946. “Marriage 
and Family Relations in Current Fiction.” 
Catholic. 

Therel Refell Black, B.A. Brigham Young, 

` 1939; M.A. Louisiana State, 1941. “Child- 
rearing Practices in Dragerton, Utah: The 
Relation between Social Status of Family 
and Restrictiveness in Child-rearing Prac- 
tices,” Wisconsin. 

e Barbara Klose, Bowdery, B.A. North Central 
College, Naperville, HI., 1939; M.A. Illinois, 
1940. “The Sociology of Robert E. Park.” 
Columbia. 

David E. Bright, A.B. Denison, 1946; M.A. 
Chicago, 1948. “A Study of Institutional Im- 
pact upon Adult Male Prisoners.” Ohio State. 


Orville G. Brim, Jr., B.A., M.A. Yale, 1947, 
1949. “Individual Selection and Cultural 
Change.” Fale. 

George Brower, B.S. Western Michigan Col- 
lege, 1946; M.A. Michigan, 1947. ‘SA’ Socio- 
logical Study of Health Behavior and Per- 
ception in Cortland County, New York.” 
Cornell. 

Florence R. Brown, A.B. Fisk, 1933; M.A, Il- 
linois, 1939. “The Negro as Portrayed by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1920-50.” Il- 
linots. | 

Roy Buck, B.A., M.A. Penn State College, 
1942, 1947. “Identification Differentials in a 
Minnesota Trade and Service Area.” Minne- 
sota. 

Robert P. Bullock, A.B. State Teachers College 
(Colorado), 1928; A.M. Colorado State Col- 
lege, 1932. “Social Correlates of Jo> Satisfac- 
tion.” Okie State. 

Harold Rigby Capener, B.S., M.S. Utah State 
Agricultural College, 1942, 1946. “A Study 
of Organizational Processes in an Experi- 

‘mental Community Approach to Extension 
Program Planning.” Cornell. 

Eugene W. Carlen, A.B. Dayton, 1930, M.A. 
Pittsburgh, 1945. “Pope Pius XII and Social 
Change.” Pittsburgh. 

David B. Carpenter, A.B., A.M. Washington, 
1937, 1938. “Some Factors Associated with 
Influence Position in the Associational Struc- 
ture of a Rural Community.” Washington 
(Seattle). l 

Ai-li S. Chin, A.B. Wellesley, 1941; A.M. Rad- 
cliffe College, 1943. “Role Attitudes in a 
Changing Society: Analysis of Attitudes in 
Contemporary Chinese Literature.” Rad- 
clife College. 

Albert K. Cohen, A.B. Harvard, 1939; A.M. 
Indiana, 1942. “Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Social Structure.” Harvard. ` 

Richard Conrad, B.A. Harvard, 1948; M.A. 
Stanford, 1949. “The Administrative Role: 
A Sociological Study of Leadership in a Pub- 
lic School System.” Stanford. . 
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Severino Fermin Corpus, A.B. Chapman Col- 
lege, 1934; A.M. Southern California, 1938. 
“Social Change in the Philippines during the 
Independence Movement, 1895-1935.” 
Southern California. — . i 

Albert N. Cousins, A.B. Ohio State, 1942; A.M. 

- Harvard, 1949. “The Stable Family: A 
Study of Group Control.” Harvard. 
John Richard Crist, A.B. Pacific College, 1944; 


M.A. Iowa, 1948. “Dating as a Behavior 


, System.” Missouri, 
Wallace Waldeck Culver, B.S. Northwest Mis- 


souri State Teachers College, 1933; M.A. 


Pennsylvania State College, 1950. “A Study 


of Social Attitudes of German and American , 


High-School Students as Related to Authori- 
tarianism.”’ Pennsylvania State College. 

Morris J. Daniels, B.A. Southern Methodist, 
1941; M.A. Texas, 1942. “The Relation of 
the Means-End Schema to the Structural- 
Functional Approach.” Texas. 

James S. Davie, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1948, 1949. 
“Education and Social Stratification. ’ Yale. 

LeRoy Judson Day, B.A. Minnesota, 1939; 
B.D. Colgate-Rochester. Divinity School, 


1942; M.A. Wisconsin, 1944. “Trends toward. 


Differentiation i in Town-Country Relations.” 
Wisconsin. 


Simon Dinitz, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1947; M.A. 


Wisconsin, 1949. “The Relation of the Tav- 
ern to the Drinking Phases of Alcoholics.” 
Wisconsin. 

John D. Donovan, A.B., A.M. Boston College, 
1939, 1941. “The Catholic Priest: A Study in 
the Sociology of the Professions.” Harvard. 

Joseph Turpin Drake, B.S. Davidson College, 


1934; M.A. North Carolina, 1940. “Sociol-’ 


ogy of the Retirement of Aged Farmers.” 
North Caroline. . 

Frederick Elkin, A.B., M.A.. Chicago, 1940, 
1946. “A Study of the Relationship between 
Popular Hero Types and Social Class.” Chi- 
cago, ` 

Evelyn E. Ellis, B.S.Ed.. Middle Tennessee 
State College, 1943. “A Study of the Cor- 
relates of Upward Social Mobility among 
Unmarried Career Women.” Ohio State. 

Donald R. Fessler, A.B. Grinnell College, 1931. 
. “Development of Measurement: Techniques 
for Comparative Sociological Analysis of 

Rural Communities,” Jowa State College. 

John Kenneth Folger, A.B. Emory, 1943; M.A. 

North Carolina, 1950. “Migration and Level 

~ of Living in the ane Valley.” North 

Carolina. ; 


Joseph Brann Ford, A.B. Californias (Los 
Angeles), 1937; M.A. Southern California, 
1941; M.A. Harvard, 1947. “The Sociological’ 
Analysis of Propaganda Campaigns.” Calt- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Thomas Robert Ford, B.S., M.A. Louisiana 
State College, 1946, 1948. “Man and Land in 
Peru: A Study of Agrarian Change.” Vander- 
bilt, 

Carl Martin Frisen, B.A. College of the Pacific, 
1939; M.A. Northwestern, 1941. “Estima- 
tion of Population from Mortality Data.” 
Stanford. 

Julian Barera Garcia, B.A., M.S. Indiana, 1932, 

~ 1936; M.A. Columbia, 1937. “The Socio- 
educational Influence of José Rizal in the. 
Philippines.” New School. 

Bernard Joseph Garrow, B.S. Buffalo State 
Teachers College, 1942; M.A. St. Lawrence, 
1945. “The Mexican Social Upheaval of 
1910: A Comparative Study of Theories of 
Revolution.” Nebraska. 

Rev. William T. Gaughan, A.B. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, 1938; M.A. De Paul, 1946. “The 
Social Theories of Saint Antoninus from His 
Summe theologica.” Catholic. 

Eleanor F. Godfrey, A.B. Chicago, 1944; A.M. 
Radcliffe College, 1947. “A Construction of 
Family Types and Their Initial Empirical 
Validation.” Radcliffe College. 

Joseph Golden, B.A., M.A. Pennsylvania, 1932, 
1933. ‘“Negro-White Marriage in Philadel- 
phia.” Pennsylvania. 

John R. Gordon, B.A., M.A. Baylor, 1929, 1932. : 
“The Battle for Free Schools in the United 
States: A Sociological Interpretation.” Tex- 
as. : n 

Raymond F. Gould, A.B. Princeton, 1930; 
Diploma, New York School of Social Work, 
1940. “The Concepts of Function and Func- 
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` Chicago. 
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Indiana, 1935; M.A. Wisconsin, 1950. “The 
Theory of Social Disorganization: An His- 
torical and Analytical Study.” Nebreska. 

Robert Heimann, A.B. Princeton, 1948; A.M, 
New York, 1949. “The Influence of Socio- 
economic Variables on Trade-Association 
Membership.” New York. 

Jerome Himelhoch, A.B. Harvard College, 
1938; M.A. Columbia, 1944. “The Dynamics 
of Tolerance.” Columbia. 

Linwood Hodgdon, B.A. American Interration- 
al College, 1941; M.A. Michigan State Col- 
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Rev. Robert L. Hoggson, S.J., A.B. St. Louis, 
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Anonymous: A Study in Group Solidarity.” 4 
Fordham. 
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Leah Houser, A.B., A.M. Michigan State Col- 
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Children.” Michigan State College. : 

Lucy Huang, A.B. St. John; M.A. Marshall 
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havior of Chinese Students in the United 
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Francis Ianni, A.B., M.A. Pennsylvania State 


College, 1949, 1950. “The -Acculturation of 
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“Merchant Seamen: A Study in Adult So- 
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Germany during the Reformation.” Ne- 
braska. 

Buford Junker, A.B. Harvard, 1933. “The So- 
cial Logics of Arrangement of Living-Room 
Furnishings.” Chicago. 

Lee Roy Just, A.B. Tabor College, 1947; A.M. 
Kansas, 1948. “Social Distance Reactions of 
the Mennonites toward Ethnic and Religious 
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Joseph A. Kahl, A.B., A.M. Chicago, 1947, 
1947. “Adolescent Ambition.” Harvard. 
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1929. “Selected Jewish Communities in 
Louisiana: A Historical and Sociological 
Analysis of Their Origin, Development, and 
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Benjamin J. Keeley, A.B. Kearney State Teach- 
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“Factors Relating to Value Change: A Study 
of Changes in Personal Values of Married 
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Patricia Kendall, B.A. Smith College, 1942. 


“Psychological Factors Affecting Stabilily of 
Response.” Columbia. 

Mildred A. Kendrick, A.B. Louisiana State, 
1942; M.S.S.W. Catholic, 1945. “A Com- 
parison of the Environmental Characteris- 
tics of Individuals with Tuberculosis Pathol- 
ogy and without Such Pathology in the Mus- 
kogee George X-Ray Survey, 1946.” Catholic. 

Wiliam F. Kenkel, A.B., M.A. Maryland, 1949, 
1950. “Some Aspects of the Social Status 
System Evidenced in Columbus, Ohio.” 
Ohio State. 

Alan C. Kerckhoff, B.A. Oberlin, 1949; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1951. “Social Characteristics 
That Influence the ‘Mental Traits’ of Chil- 
dren.” Wisconsin. 

Richard Kerckhoff, A.B. Kent State, 1942; 
M.A. Ohio State; 1949, “Conceptions of 


Marriage Counseling Held by Various Pro-" > 


fessional Groups.” Okio State. 

William E. Key, A.B. Southwest Missouri State 
College, 1942; A.M. Washington (St. Louis), 
1951. “Rural-Urban Differences in Social 
Participation.” Washington (St. Louis). 

Michael Kolivosky, B.S. Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, 1940; M.A. Michigan 
State College, 1946. “The Integration of Two 
Divergent Ethnic Groups as Measured by 


Specific Attitudes toward an Actual Partici- . 


pation.” Michigan State College. 

George William Korber, B.A., M.A. College of 
the Pacific, 1948, 1949. “Factors of Social 
Control in an Institutional Framework.” 
Stanford. 

John H. Lane, Jr., A.B., M.A. Oklahoma, 1948, 
1949. “An Empirical Test of Hypotheses Re- 
lating to Hierarchical Behavior in Small 
Groups.” Nebraska. 

Gladys Frisch Lang, A.B. Michigan, 1940: 
M.A. University of Washington (Seattle), 
1942. “American Women Overseas.” Chi- 
cago. 

Charles R. Lawrence, Jr., A.B. Morehouse, 
1936; A.M. Atlanta, 1938. “Negro Organiza- 
fons in Crises: Depression, New Deal, 
World War IL.” Columbia. 

William Lawton, A.B., M.A. Texas, 1933, 1935, 
“The DuPonts: The Continuity of a Com- 
bined Family and Business Institution in 
Relation to Its Culture Matrix.” Chicago. 

Frank F. Lee, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1943, 1947. 
“Race Relations ; in a Small New England 
Industrial Town: A Cultural Study in Social 
Control.” Yale. 

Albert E. Levak, B.S., M.Litt. Pittsburgh, 
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they, 1949. “The Social Correlates of Farm 

Tenure. » Michigan State College. 

` Huan Li, A.B., M.A. Peking, 1938, 1942. “The 
Social Thought of Ku Yen-wu. i Catholic. 

Fu-Ju Liu, B.A. National Southwest (Kunming, 


China), 1939; M.A. Columbie, 1947. “Chi-, 
nese Population in the United’ States.” 


Michigan State College. 

Donald S. Longworth, B.S., M.A. Bowling 
Green, 1943, 1947, “Construction oi a Scale 
To Measure the Disposition Sharing in 
Marriage.” -Ohto State. 

Ann’ Lynn, A.B. Trinity College ahei 
. D.C.), 1947; M.A. Catholic, 1949. “Inter- 


racial Marriages in Washington, D.C." 


Catholic. 

Sverre Lysgaard, B.S.M.E. Norwegian Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1948; M.S. Purdue, 1951. 
“The Deferred Gratification Pattern.” Pur- 
due. 

Frances Cooke McGregor, A.B. California, 
1927; M.A. Missouri, 1947. “Sociological and 
Psychological Aspects of Facial Deformities 
and Plastic Surgery.” Missouri. 

John C. McKinney, A.B., M.A. Colorado State 
College, 1946, 1947. ‘Systematic Sociological 
Theory in the United States: An Exposition, 
Analysis, and Synthesis of the Methodologi- 
cal Substantive Theory of Mead, Merton, 
Lundberg, Parsons.” Michigan State College. 

Lewis McNurlen, A.B., M.A. Drake, 1948, 
1949. “Study of Lobbying.” Duke. : 

Rita Mao, B.A. Catholic (Peiping, China), 
1944; M.A. Fordham, 1947. “Cyclical The- 
ories of Social Change and Chinese History,” 
Fordham, 

Floyd Martison, B.A. Concordia College, 1942; 
M.A. Minnesota, 1948. “Personality Differ- 
ences between Rural Migrants and Non- 
migrants.” Minnesota. 

Margaret Matson, A.B. Missouri, 1936. “A 
Study of the Factors Affecting Choice of 
Professional Field.” Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Thomas James Matthews, B.A., M.A. Washing- 
ton State College, 1948, 1950, “The Rela- 
tionship of Law Practice to Community 
Leadership.” Cornell. 

Herbert Miles, A.B. Westminster College, 1932. 
“An Occupational Study of Taxi-Cab Driv- 
ers.” Missouri. 

Paul A. Miller, B.S.Agr. West Virginia, 1939; 
M.A. Michigan State College, 1946. “Com- 
munity Organization for Health Care in the 
United States.” Michigan State College. 
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Wiliam F. Moore, A.B. Wofford College, 1940; 
B.D. Emory, 1940; M.A. Ohio Wesleyan, 
1947. ‘Status of the Negro in Cleveland, 
Ohio.” Ohie State. . 

Richard Morris, A.B. Ohio State, 1944, “Con- 

-- ceptual Scheme for the Study of Social Dif- 


* ferentiation.” Ohio State. 


Katherine Murphy, B.S. New York, 1939; M.A. 
Fordham, 1943. “The Status of Women in 
Communist, Fascist, and Liberal Society.” 
Fordham. 

Dennison James Nash, B.A. St. Lawrence Col- 
lege, 1948; M.A. Washington (St. Louis), 
1950. “The American Composer: A Study 
in Social Psychology.” Pennsylvania. 

Lionel Newsom, A.B. Lincoln (Mo.), 1939; A.M. 
Michigan, 1940. “A Sociological Analysis of 
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(St. Louis). 
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Ohio State, 1947. “Status of the Negro in 
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Louis), 1944, 1944, “Nisei Culture in Chi- 
cago: Its Manifestations in Social Organiza- 
tion.” Chicago. 

Rev. James T. Nolan, B.S. St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, 1933; M.A. Fordham, 1942. “The 
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Ireland.” Fordham. 

Thomas L. Nerris, A.B. Mexico City College, 
1949; M.A. Michigan State College, 1950. 
“A Costa Rican Coffee Hacienda as a Social 
System.” Michigan State College. 

Walter Murray North, A.B. College of William 
and Mary, 1947; M.A. North Carolina, 1949. 
“The Changing Structure of the Rural 
South, 1900-1950.” North Carolina. 

Ann Garver Olmsted, B.A. Iowa State Teachers 
College, 1945; M.A. Minnesota, 1949. “Land 
as a Social Institution.” Minnesota. 

Michael S. Olmsted, A.B. Harvard, 1944; 
M.Ed. Graduate Teachers College (Win- 
netka), 1945. “Reaction to Internal and Ex- 
ternal Situations by Small Groups.” Har- 
vard. 

Norman Painter, B.A. Baylor, 1947; M.A. Tu- 
lane, 1949. “Delineation and Demographic 
Comparison of Locality Grouping in a Latin- 
American Community.” Michigan State Col- 
lege. 


‘Roland Joseph Pellegrin, B.S., M.A. Louisiana 


State, 1947, 1949. “Status Achievement in 
Youth Groups: The Elements of Youth Ad- 
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EE in Relation to Social Mobility.” 
North Carolina. 

Michael P. Penetar, A.B. Scranton. 1942; M.A. 
Catholic, 1947. “The Social Thcught of The 
Cathołic Worker on the Negro.” Catholic. 


Jack J. Preiss, B.A. Dartmouth College, 1949; . 
M.A. Columbia, 1951. “Social Correlates of | 


Selected Agricultural Extension Programs.”’ 
Michigan State College. 

Bruce M. Pringle, B.A. Californta (Los An- 
geles), 1948; A.M. Southern California, 
1949. “A Comparison of Interrelations with- 
in Selected and Small Groups.” Southern 

. California. 

Ira Progoff, B.A, Brooklyn College, 1941. The 
Contribution of C. G. Jung’s Methodology 
to Historical Sociology: A Critical Study.” 
New School. 

Charles E. Ramsey, B.S. Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, 1947; M.S, Wisconsin, 1950. 


“Occupational Aspirations of High-School 


Boys.” Wisconsin. 

Duane Ramsey, A.B. Hamline, 1927; M.A. 

Chicago, 1929. “Factors in the Modification 
- of Public Attitudes toward Public Welfare in 
Pennsylvania.” Pennsylvania Stcte College. 

Leonard Reissman, A.B. Wayne, 1942; M.A. 

Wisconsin, 1948. “The Levels o? Aspiration 
_ and Social Mobility.” Northwestern. 

Irwin Rinder, A.B. Idaho, 1947; M.A. Chicago, 
1950. “Types of Jewish Identification and the 
Race Relations Cycle.” Chicago. 

Reginald A. H. Robson, B.Sc. London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 1949; M.A. 
Minnesota, 1951. “An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Different Types of Com- 
munication on Morale in Smell Groups.” 
Minnesota. 

Wayne C. Rohrer, B.S., M.S. Texas A. & M. 
College, 1946, 1948. “Adult Education Pro- 
grams of Farmers’ Organizations in the 
Areas of International Understanding, 


- Strengthening the Economy, and Strength- | 


ening Democracy.” Michigan State College. 


Mary Lou Rosencranz, B.S. Carnegie Institute - 


of Technology, 1946; M.A. Michigan State 
College, 1948. “Clothing: Professional Stand- 
ards versus Actual Behavior.” Michigan 
State College. 

Irving Rosow, A.B., A.M. Wayne, 1943, 1948. 
“Some Problems of Charisma.” Harvard. 
Rev. L. A. Ryan, A.B. College of St. Thomas, 
1937; M.A. Catholic, 1941. “Value Judg- 
ments in Sociology Textbooks.” Ohio State. 


Robert G. Schmidt, A.B. Ulinois, College, bas. 
A.M. Harvard, 1946. “Social Participation 


as a Factor in Institutional Functioning. aed 


Washington (St. Louis). 
‘Alex Sim, B.A. Toronto, 1938; M.A. Columbia, 
1943. “The Role of the Leader in a Bureau- 
cratic Structure.” Michigan State College. 


Mary Elizabeth Reichert Smith, A.B. Radcliffe’ 


College, 1943; M.S. Catholic, 1949. ‘“Pat- 
‘terns of Interpersonal Preferences in a Nurs- 
ing-School Class: A Developmental Study of 
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Differentiating Factor in a School Group.” 


Catholic. 

Lawrence E. Snyder, B.A. Wittenberg College, 
1920; M.A. Ohio State, 1927. “Sociological 
Analysis of Novels of World War I and 
World War IIL,” Ohio State. 

Sheldon Stryker, B.A., M.A. Minnesoti; 1948, 
1950. “Urban Antipathy and Anti-Semitism: 
A Study in the Symbolic Nature of Preju- 
dice.” Minnesota. 

L2o Arthur Suslow, A.B., M.A. Colgate, 1948, 
1949. “Social Security in Guatemala: A Case 
Study of Social Planning in an Underdevel- 
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Willis A. Sutton, Jr., A.B., M.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1939, 1943. “The Talmadge Cam- 
paigns: A Sociological Analysis of Political 
Power.” North Carolina. l 

Rev. Stanislaus Sypek, B.A. St. Mary’s College 
(Michigan), 1938; M.S.W. Boston College, 
1947. “Adjustment and Maladjustment of 


Polish Displaced Persons’ Families in the - 


Boston Area.” Fordham. 

Judith Tannenbaum, A.B. Hunter College, 
1947; A.M. Radcliffe College, 1949. “Struc- 
ture of Adjustment in Planned Housing 
Communities.” Radcliffe. 

Marvin J. Taves, B.A. Hamline, 1945. “Social 
Factors Associated with Variations i in Re- 
ligious Beliefs, Attitudes, and Practices in a 
Sample of State College of Washington Em- 
ployees.”” Minnesota, 


Rev. Stanislaus Treu, M.A. Fordham, 1940, 


“Factors in the Selection of Marriage Part- 
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Graduates of Selected Catholic Colleges.” 
Fordham. 

Frederick John Trost, B.Ph. Wisconsin, 1940; 
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; NEWS AND NCTES 


Applied Statistics —Applied Statistics is 
the name of a new journal, to be published 
for the Royal Statistical Society and edited 
on the society’s behalf by L. H. C. Tippett. 
The journal is intended to appeal to the 
everyday consumers and users of statistics, 
as well as to the producers. Much space will 
be given to industry and to commerce, but 
the aim is to publish articles of sufficient 
scope and variety to interest administrators 
and executive officers, technologists and en- 
gineers, physicists and chemists, biologists 
and agricultural scientists, psychologists 
and medical scientists, economists and social 
sclentists, teachers and students. There will 
be expositions in simple terms of the modern 
developments in statistical theory and 


method that have important practical ap- 


plications, as well as descriptions of techni- 
cal points that arise in applying statistics 
and of practical methods of the computation 
' and presentation of results. Other features 
will include reviews of books, letters to the 
editor, and answers to questiors and prob- 
lems submitted by readers. The activities of 
the Industrial Applications Section and the 
Study Section of the Royal Statistical Socie- 
ty will be reported. 

Applied Statistics will be issued three 
times each year: March, June, and Novem- 
ber. The first number appeared in March, 
1952. The prepaid annual subscription will 
be 25s. (U.S.A. $4.00) post free. This should 
be sent to the publishers, Oliver & Boyd, 
Ltd., Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edin- 
burgh 1. 


University of Bridgeport—Joseph S. Rou- 
cek, chairman of the departments of sociolo- 
gy and political science, will serve at the 
University of Puerto Rico during the sum- 
mer as a visiting professor. 

Abraham E. Knepler, who joined the de- 


partment in 1947, has been named associate 
professor of sociology. He will direct the 
‘summer workshop in intergroup relations. 
The workshop will be conducted jointly 
with the university’s College of Education 
and will run from June 30 to July 26. 
Stanley H. Chapman, Wiliam T. De- 
*Sjero, and Ewell L. Newman have been 
serving as lecturers in sociology during the 
ecademic year. 

During the year, members of the Sociolo- 
gy Colloquium, campus society for under- 
graduate majors in sociology now complet- 
ing its fourth year, have produced four mon- 
ographs which have received wide distribu- 
tion. The last two in the series are: Amert- 
can-Albanians in Bridgeport by Dita Guir ` 
(1951) and American-Armenians in Bridge- 
port by Michael F. Rizzuti, Joseph W. 


Miley, Jr., and Newman D. Schwartz 


(1952). 


Carleton College-——-The Journal learns 
with regret that John Phelan died in Indi- 
enapolis.on March 15, 1952, at the age of 
seventy-two. He was buried in Northfield, 
Minnesota. He was professor of sociology at 
Carleton College from 1928 to 1950. After 
his retirement he. taught for one year at 
=lanover College in Indiana. He was among 
the pioneers in rural sociology. He published 
Elements of Rural Sociology and Rural Eco- 
„nomics in 1914 and Readings in Rural Soci- . 
glogy in 1919 and contributed to a volume, 
Society under Analysis, in 1942: 

Samuel M. Strong, chairman of the de- 
partment, will.be visiting professor for the 
third consecutive year in the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Nevada. 


_ University of Chicago——Ernest W. Bur-. 
gess, who retires from the department in 
June, will be teaching at the University of 
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. Midhigan during the summer. He expects to- 
* be in Chicago during the coming academic 
year. | 
` William F. Ogburn, who was granted a 
© Fulbright Award to India in September, 

* 1951, returned in March from a nine 
months absence. He resumed his teaching 
in the department in the spring. Following 
his retirement from tke university in June, 
he will remain in Chicago for the summer to 
write. With Mrs. Ogburn he will leave in 
September for England, having accepted a 
one-year appointment in Nuffield College, 
Oxford. He will give there the first courses im 
sociology to be offered in Oxford. 

Herbert Blumer, who has been editor of 
the American Journal of Sociology since 
1940, is resigning the position after July 1. 

Everett C. Hughes, who has been an as- 
sociate editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology since 1938, will become the editor, 
succeeding Mr. Blumer. 

Philip Hauser, who has been in Burma as 
an adviser on the census and vital statistics 
to the Burmese government since last June, 
‘is to return to teaching on the campus in 
September. . 

W. Lloyd Warner, who spent the spring 
quarter in California, has returned to the 
department and is giving courses this 
summer. 

Albert J. Reiss, Jr., has accepted an ap- 
pointment at Vanderbilt University, where 
he will be head of the department of sociolo- 
gy. He leaves for Nashville in September. 
During the summer he will participate in the 
Social Science Research Council seminar on 
social integration at the University of 
Michigan. 

A Conference on Research in Race Rela- 
tions will be held at the University of Chica- 
go campus from July 26 to July 30. It is 
sponsored jointly by the university’s Com- 
mittee on Education, Training, and Re- 


- search in Race Relations and the National. 


Association of Inter-group Relations Off- 
cials. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Helen Amerman, Committee on Education 

“Training and Research in Race Relations, 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. © 
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The University Law Sheoli is offering a 
summer session, from July'14 to July 25, on 
the subject of the Police and Racial Ten- 
sions. Subjects to be considered will be case 
studies of racial violence, special problems 
of violence in the situation of racial tensions, 
and the role of the police in such situations 
and recent developments in the law affect- 
ing racial and other discrimination. The 
seminar will be directed by Joseph D. Loh- 
man, chairman of the Parole and Pardon 
Board of the state of Illinois, The partici- 
pants will be members of the law-school 
faculty, the social science faculties, and 
police officials. 

The Society for Social Research will hold 
its Summer Institute, July 10-12, 1952, on 
the University of Chicago campus. The 
theme this year is “Change, Planning and 
Prediction: Perspectives on Social Develop- 
ment.” Some fifty papers will be presented 
on a range of topics that is actually broader 
than the theme suggests. In particular, two 
or more sessions will be devoted to each of 
the following: race relations, population 
problems, the sociology of work, and social 
psychology. The banquet will be held Fri- 
day evening, July 11. 

Persons planning to attend the institute 
should make hotel reservations weil in ad- 
vance because of the Republican Conven- 
tion. Requesis for information and for 
banquet reservations should be addressed to 
ee Delbert Schrag, Secretary of the Socie- 

y for Social Research, Box 92, 1126 East 
: fey aiinth Street, Chicago 37. 


Commission on Financing of Hospital 
Care.—-The Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care, an independent organization 
of thirty-four members financed by $500,000 
in grants from foundations, has elected to 
devote a major portion of its budget and 
staff resources to intensive study cf the 
basic problems of hospital care. Of interest 
to sociologists is the proposed study of phy- 
sician-hospital relationships and varying 
patterns of medical practice as they affect 
the cost of hospital care. 

Graham L. Davis, a past president of the 
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American Hospital Association, now on 
leave of absence from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is study director. The associate 
director is Harry Becker, formerly social 
security director of the UAW-CIO, and the 
medical director is Dr. Donald J. Caseley, 
now on leave of absence from his position as 
medical director of the Indiana University 
Medical Center. Offices of the commission 
are located in Chicago at 1020 North Rush 
Street. 


Commutiee on the Mathematical Training 
of Social Scientists —The Committee om the 
Mathematical Training of Social Scientists 
includes representatives from the following 
associations and societies; American An- 
thropological Association, American Eco- 
nomics Association, American Educational 
Research Association, American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, American Psychological 
Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, Econo- 
metric Society, Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, Mathematical Association of 
America, and Psychometric Society. 

As the result of a suggestion from the 
committee, the Social Science Research 
Council is now sponsoring a small group to 
work during the summer of 1952. This group 
will attempt to compile from the literature 
of the various social sciences lists of prob- 
lems, extracts from sources, and references 
to sources that illustrate varieties of uses of 
mathematics in the social sciences. These 
compilations are expected to serve a number 
of important ends, e.g., to provide mathe- 
maticians with material for use in texts and 
courses designed for social scientists, to indi- 
cate the general dimensions of the mathe- 
matical training appropriate for students of 
the social sciences now and in the future, 
and to facilitate the study of mathematics 
by social scientists for whom organized 
courses are not available. 

This committee believes that the group 
referred to would find it most helpful if it 
could have a wide variety of suggestions 
from the various areas concerned. A general 


r 


appeal for such suggestions is hereby måde. 


They should be sent to William G. Madow, .- 


chairman, Committee on the Mathematical 
Training of Social Scientists, Baker Library, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, up to August 15; 


thereafter, University of Illinois, Urbana, - ` 


Illinois, Although the committee does not 
wish to limit the suggestions to specific types 
of material, it would prefer greater emphasis 
on materials relating to the use of mathe- 
matics in the social sciences themselves than 
on those relating to statistics, since the ma- 
terials necessary for statistics are better 
known. Finally, the committee would appre- 
ciate learning where programs of mathe- 
matical training intended for social scien- 
tists are now in existence or in process of de- 
velopment and where mathematics at the 
level of the calculus or higher is required for 
undergraduate or graduate degrees in the 
social sciences or may be substituted for an- 
other requirement for a degree in a social 
science. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The twen- 
ty-second meeting of the Eastern Sociologi- 


cal Society was held at Haverford College in’ 


April. 


Officers were elected for the first time by: 


mail ballot with two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers voting. Those elected were: president: 
Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton University; 
vice-president: Ira De A. Reid, Haverford 
College; secretary-treasurer: Vincent Whit- 
ney, Brown University. Elected to the 
Executive Committee for a three-year term 
was August Hollingshead, Yale University. 
Jessie Bernard became representative to the 
American Sociological Society. 


Fisk University.~The department is par- 
ticipating in a nation-wide survey of student 
values among undergraduate men, which is 
expected to produce a better understanding 
of student attitudes and goals. The survey 
is supported by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and is being conducted simulta- 
neously on eleven college and university 
campuses. The Cornell Social Science Center 
is co-ordinating the project. 


* 
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This year the seminar presented by the 
department during the Annual Festival of 


Music and Art featured members of the de- 


partment as speakers. The topic was ‘‘As- 
pects of the Present Ideological Conflict be- 
tween East and West.” Preston Valien was 
chairman of the seminar, and the speakers 


and areas which they discussed were as fol- 


lows: Inez Adams (Trinidad), David Gra- 
nick (Soviet Union), J. Masuoka (Asia), and 
Donald Wyatt (French Morocco). 


Hebrew University—The research semi- 


.har in sociology has recently complete? 


the first step of its research on the “‘Absorp- 
tion of Immigrants in Israel” and has pub- 
lished a full report in Hebrew, together with 
a Shorter report and many specific papers in 
English in various scientific journals. The 
execution of the projects is being made pos- 
sible by a grant for sociological research 
made by Dr. G. Wise, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Hebrew University, and 
by special grants from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture and the Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare. The following are the main re- 
search projects now being undertaken: 
“Research on the Social Structure of 
Youth Movements in Israel.”—This re- 
search was begun a year ago and is now near 
its completion, as Israel’s three main youth 
movements have already been investigated. 
The purpose of the study is to relate types 
of youth movements and types of participa- 
tion in them to various types of personality 
and family structure. | 
“Problems of Immigrant Youth.”—The 
purpose of this study is to focus the analysis 
on the formation of youth groups in situa- 
tions of social change and culture-contact. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the problems 
of juvenile delinquency and delinquent 
group formation in this situation. A prelimi- 
nary survey of this problem was undertaken 
in 1947, in a study of the oriental Jews in 
Palestine. Pilot studies have now been be- 
gun in two urban centers, being executed 
mainly through the participant-observer 
and open-ended interview; and a prelimi- 
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nary study or Yemenite youth in one of the 
semiurban centers is being completed by one 
of the gradueting students. 

` “Absorption of Immigrants, Stage Two.” 
—-This is a continuation of the first research 
on Immigrants and will be focused on the 
processes of cultural communication and 
learning of immigrants, particularly as influ- 
enced by the various types of immigrant 
elites and leaders. 

“Social Stratification in the Main Types 
ef Agricultural Settlements in Israel.” —The 
purpose of this research is to investigate the 
development of different types of stratifica- 
tion within the communal and co-operative 
settlements, both old and new. 

“The Structure of Free Professions in 
Israel.””---The purpose of this research is to 
investigate the social structure of the main 
free and intellectual professions in Israel, the 
mechanisms of membership recruitment, 
and their social relations with their clientele. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the investi- 
gation of their integrative functions in an 
immigrant community. Preliminary work 
has been begun on teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, and writers. 


Howard University.—E. Franklin Frazier, 
head of the department of sociology, has 
been granted a leave of absence for a period 
of two years to serve as chief of the Division 
of Applied Social Sciences of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, with headquarters in Paris, 
France. Associate Professor Harry J. Walker 
is Serving as acting head of the department 
during the absence of Professor Frazier. 

Wallace W. Culver, who received the doc- 
toral degree from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, joined the staff of the department in 
January with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Indian Sociological Soctety.—In Febru- 
ary, 1952, the Indian Sociological Society 
was founded. It began with one hundred 
charter members from all over India, includ- 
ing the following universities where sociolo- 
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gy is being taught: Lucknow, -Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Boroda, Indor-Christian College, 
Christ College (Cawnpore), Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, and Mysore. 

Thewrgan of the new society, the Socte- 
logical Bulletin, has been established under 
tae editorship of G. S. Ghurye, of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, India. The first issue 
was published in the spring. Table of Con- 
tents: “Sociology in the U.S.A.” by W. F. 
Ogburn; “Sociology in Independent India” 
by D. P. Mukerji; “Social Anthropology 
and Sociology” by M. N. Srinivas; “‘Socio- 


logical Trends in Contemporary France” by 
P. Gisbert; “Concept of Society—Recon- 


sidered” by K. C. Panchnadikar; ‘The 
Middle Class” by J. V. Ferreira; and “Social 
Change in Maharashtra (I)” by G. S. 
Ghurye. 

For information and to place orders for 
subscriptions apply to Professor G. S. 
Ghurye, School of Economics and Sociology, 

University of Bombay, Bombay, India. 


Institute of General Semantics —The ninth 
Summer Seminar-Workshop in General Se- 
mantics will be from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 1. The basic course in non-Aristotelian 
discipline originated by Alfred Korzybski in 
Science and Sanity, Manhood cf Humanity, 
etc., will be presented by the institute staff 
and associated co-workers from other insti- 
tutions: O. R. Bontrager, Harry Holtzman, 
Irving J. Lee, William Exton, Daniel 
Wheeler, M.D., M. Kendig, Charlotte 
Schuchardt, and Thomas Nelson. For ap- 
plication form and full information write the 
Registrar of the Institute of General Seman- 
tics, Lakeville, Connecticut. 


‘Instituto de Investigaciones Sociológicas, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.—Dr. Jose M. 
Bolano, director of the Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Sociológicas, is establishing a ‘‘Bib- 
lioteca universal de sociológica,” which will 
consist of a series of sociological works to be 
printed in Spanish. The first volume in this 
series is a translation of Emile Durkheim’s 
` important book Sociologie et philosophie. 
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This series of books promises to be of signifi- 
cant value in advancing sociological knowl- 
edge in the Spanish-speaking world. 


International Society of Criminology.— 
The society is sponsoring a six weeks’ course 
on the meadicopsychological and social study 
of offenders, to be given between September 
15 and November 1 at the International 
Childhood Center, Chateau de Longchamps, 
Paris. The mornings will be devoted to lec- 
tures and discussions and afternoons to 
visits to various institutions and agencies or 

eto laboratory exercises, clinics, etc. The 
course is limited to twenty-five students and 
is open to judges, functionaries or practi- 
tioners in the correctional! field, and persons 
possessing advanced degrees in medicine, 
letters, law, or science. Knowledge of French 
is necessary. The faculty is European, com- 
posed of some thirty French and six non- 
French specialists. The tuition fee is 5,000 
francs. 

Further information may be secured from 
M. Jear Pinatel, General-Secretary of the 
International Society of Criminology, 28 
Avenue de Friedland, Paris VIIL°, France. 


University of Mtami.—A six weeks’ work- 
shop in intergroup education Is being held 
from June 18 to July 30. In addition to the 
regular staff, the participants are Herbert 
L. Seamans, director of the Commission on 
Educational Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Ger- 
trude L. Noar, consultant on education, 
New York office, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith; and George S. Mitchell, di- 
rector, Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, 
Georgia. A special feature of the workshop ` 
is an elective two weeks’ field project in 
Cuba. The workshop is under the direction 
of M. A. F. Ritchie, chairman of the depart- 
ment of human relations. Associate director 
is Frederick B. Routh, assistant professor of 
human relations. 


M ickigan State College-—The National 
Institute of Mental Health of the United 
States Health Service has ‘made a grant of 
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$23,463.00 to the Social Research Service for 
a continuation of the research on ‘‘Strengths 
*in Mental Health.” The following are com- 
mittee members workirg on the project: 
Duane Gibson, Robert Hicks, Charles P. 
Loomis, Joe D. Mills, Raymond Scheele, 
Gregory Stone, William Thomas, John 
Useem, Ruth Useem, and Chandler Wash- 
burne. 

‘Charles P. Loomis served as member of 
the President’s Commission on Health 
Needs of the National panel, “Promotion of 
Health.” 


The sixth annual Rural Leadership» 


School will be conducted from July 7 to July 
18 on the college campus. The school is de- 
signed as a short course for rural pastors, lay 
leaders of the church, and farm organization 
representatives. Sponsored jointly by the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
‘and the Continuing Education Service, the 

school offers a three-year program of two- 
week courses in skill training and seminars 
on current social, economic, and political 
problems. Alfred Bartholomew, of Lancaster 
Seminary, will be guest lecturer; Paul A. 
Miller will serve as chairman. 


The Social Research Service has recently 
received a grant of $2,000.00 from the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defa- 


mation League of B’nai B’rith to study the 
dynamics of prejudice toward minority 


groups among high-school youth. This study 
is designed to determine the extent and di- 


rection of the changes in attitudes since a 


previous study for the same sponsoring or- 


ganizations in 1949. It will also test certain 
hypotheses concerning the factors associat- 
ed with these changes. Members of the com- 


` mittee in charge are: W. B. Brookover, 


chairman, Dean Epley, John Holland, 
Charles P. Loomis, Milton Rokeach, and 
Gregory Stone. | 
` Emilio Willems, of Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty, and Hiram J. Friedsam, of North Texas 
State College, will be visiting professors in 
the 1952 summer session. 
Sheldon Lowry has accepted a temporary 
position with the Health Information Foun- 
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dation, Inc., New York City. Mr. Lowry 
will make a special study of health programs 
in selected industries. 

Wayne Rohrer has been appointed as as- 
sistant professor of sociology in reseagch and 
extension at the University of Maryland. 


Mississippi State College—The Social | 
Science Research Center has been estab- 
lished as a co-operative group of personnel 
representing the several departments and 
divisions of the college which are concerned 
with the development of research in the so- 
cial sciences. Its objectives are: the co-ordi- 
nation of social science activities, special 
lectures, seminars, and other group activi- 
ties in the social sciences; the promoting of 
co-operation with other colleges and agen- 
cies both within and outside the state; the 
stimulation of interdisciplinary research and 
the investigation of undeveloped areas of 
social science; and the fostering of the grad- 
uate program of research in the social 
sciences, , 

The executive board consists of John K. 
Bettersworth, professor and head of the de- 
partment of history and government, chair- 


. man; Harold Kaufman, professor and head 


of the division of sociology and rural life, as- 
sociate chairman; Roscoe J. Saville, profes- 
sor and head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics; Dorothy Dickins, head of 
the department of home economics in the 
agricultural experiment station; Lee. B. 
Gaither, associate professor and head of the 
department of resource-use education; and 
Ben M. Wofford, professor of economics and 
research assistant in the Business Research 
Station. Publications of the center include 
the bimonthly Social Science Bulletin and a 
series of research bulletins known as ‘‘Social 
Science Studies.” 


University of North Carolina—Howard 
W. Odum, with two other professors and 
eleven students, was “tapped” on April 28, 
1952, by the Order of the Golden Fleece, a 
campus-wide student organization honoring 
men who have contributed notably to the 
life of the University at Chapel Hill. 


. 
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Katharine Jocher was elected president 
of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service for 1952-53 at the annual meeting 
in Charlotte, April 6-8. 

: Rupert B. Vance will teach at Harvard 
University in July and August. | 

Daniel O. Price was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Population Association 
of America at the recent meeting in Prince- 
ton. 

E. William Noland is spending the major 
part of the summer at Dartmouth College as 
a member of a small group working on the 
preparation of problem and source materi- 
als for the mathematical training of social 
scientists. The project is sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council. | 

Joffre L. Coe, on leave of absance for the 
coming academic year, will resume his grad- 
uate program in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. John E. Heimnick, of 
the University of Michigan Museum of An- 
thropology, will carry Mr. Coe’s duties in 
archeology and anthropology. 

Harold D. Meyer, specialist in recreation 
leadership training, will conduct a recreation 
workshop at the University of Colorado dur- 
ing the second summer session. 


Northwestern University.—Van Shaw, 
who has directed the joint social science 
course this year, is on the staff of the Insti- 
tute for Human Relations at the University 
of Kansas City during the summer, after 
which he becomes associate professor of 
sociology at Colorado College. 

Raymond Murphy will be University 
Fellow next year, and Walter Kaufman, 
Robert McGinnis, and Eugene Weinstein 
will be teaching assistants. 

E. G. Jaco, teaching assistant, has re- 
ceived an appointment as research associate 
at the University of Texas, uncer a Public 
Health Service Grant to study the mental 
disorders of later maturity, with special ref- 
erence to the senile psychoses. . 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society —At the 
annual meeting held in April in East Lan- 


sing, Michigan, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1952-53: president, 
Raymond Sletto, of Ohio State University ;° 


' vice-president, S. H. Lowrie, of Bowling 


Green State College; and secretary-treasur- 
er, Harold L. Sheppard, of Wayne Univer- 
sity. 
It was decided that the 1953 meetings 
would be held at Ohio State University. 
The new executive committee will con- 


_ sider the feasibility of publishing a regional 
- journal devoted to the research and publi- 


cations of sociologists in the region which 


ecovers Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 


the western part of Pennsylvania, anl West 
Virginia. | 


University of Oklahoma.—A second social 
psychology conference was held in April on 
the topic of “Group Relations.” Papers in 
fields of sociology, psychology, and biology 
were presented by Robert Faris, University 
of Washington; Clyde Hart, University of 
Chicago; Nelson Foote, University of Chica- 
go; Anselm Strauss, Indiana University; 
Mozell Hill, Atlanta University; Herbert 
Blumer, University of Chicago; Gardner 
Murphy, City College of New York; Anne 
Anastasi, Fordham University; James J. 
Gibson, Cornell University; Launor E. 
Carter, University of Rochester; Helen Hall 
Jennings, Brooklyn College; Leon Festinger, 
University of Minnesota; J. P. Scott, Jack- . 
son Memorial Laboratory; and Muzafer 
Sherif, University of Oklahoma. The papers: 
are to be published as a sequel to Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads, which con- 


_ tained the papers of the conference of 1950. 


Under the leadership of Muzafer Sherif and _ 
M. O. Wilson, of the department of psychol- 
ogy of the University of Oklahoma, the so- 
cial psychology conference is scheduled to 
meet every two years. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The annual 
meeting was held at the University of South- 
ern California in April. 

Newly elected officers for the year 1952- — 
53 are the following: president, Stuart C. 


A 
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Dodd; vice-presidents, Charles B. Spaul- 

' ding, Robert A. Nisbet, and Frank Miyamo- 
‘to; secretary-treasurer, Ralph H. Turner; 
editor, Vernon Davies; representative to the 
Council of the American Sociological Socie- 
ty, Leonard Broom; members of the Ad- 
visory Council, Ray E. Baber, Glenn A. 
Bakkum, Harvey J. Locke, George A. Lund- 
berg, Robert O’Brien, Paul Wallin. 

The papers from the meeting will be pub- 
lished as Proceedings of the Pacific Sociologi- 
cal Society, 1952. Persons living outside the 
Pacific area may subscribe to the Proceed- 


ings at a rate of $2.00 for three years. Sub-, 


-scriptions should be mailed to Ralph H. 
- Turner, at the University of California; Los 
_ Angeles 24. 


St. Louis University—The Rev. Trafford 
P. Maher, S.J., will direct a Workshop in 
Human Relations with the aid of the depart- 
ment of sociology, in which teachers, com- 
munity leaders, and other interested persons 
will be trained in the basic skills that have to 
do with interpersonal relations and inter- 
group education. The workshop will be from 
June 23 to August 1. The Rev. Robert J. 
Henle, $:J., dean of the university’s gradu- 
ate school, and Mrs. Theo Shea, associate 
director of the workshop, will assist with the 
program, as will Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 
sociology; Myron Schwartz, community re- 
lations; Clarence Hunter, education; and 
_ Louise Carr, elementary education. The 
workshop carries eight hours of academic 
credit. 

The university is also sponsoring an In- 
stitute on Family Relationships to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., 
‘ assistant director of the Institute of Social 
Order. This institute is designed to assist 
high-school teachers of home economics in 
fulfilling their role in obtaining an integrated 
educational approach to marriage and the 
family. Assisting Father Thomas will be 
members of the departments of home eco- 
nomics, education, sociology, psychology, 
religion, and social work. The course carries 
two credit hours and will be held from June 
9 to June 17. 
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Sister Agnita Miriam will conduct the In- 
stitute on Child Development from July 7 
to July 25. The physical, emotional, social, 
and spiritual development of children from 
birth through adolescence will be sconsid- 
ered. Visits to children’s institutions in met- 
ropolitan St. Louis.are planned for observa- 
tion of problems of child care. The course, 
which carries three credit hours, is being 
sponsored by the university’s department of 
social work. 


Second World Congress of Sociology—The 
Second World Congress of Sociology will be 
organized by the International Sociological. 
Association under the auspices of UNESCO 
in the city of Liége, Belgium, from July 27 
to August 4, 1953. Sociologists of all coun- 
tries of the world, professors, research work- 
ers, and students, are cordially invited to 
take part in this congress and are asked to 


_write to the ISA Secretariat for registration 


and detailed information. l 

The congress will be centered on the pres- 
entation and discussion of papers in two 
major fields: “Social Stratification and So- 
cial Mobility” and “Intergroup Mediation.” 
It will also include important discussions of 
recent development in sociological research 
and of the prcblems relating to the training 
and professional activities of sociologists. 
The section on “Social Stratification and So- 
cial Mobility” will be based on a number of 
surveys of existing knowledge and current 
research to be prepared by participants in 
the ISA program of cross-national inquiries 
into stratification and mobility end will 
focus on theoretical, methodological, and 
practical problems raised by the planning 
and implementation of comparative .re- 
search on social status and social structure. 
The section on “Intergroup Mediation” will 
be based on papers dealing with methods of 
adjusting intergroup conflict and will seek 
to advance knowledge concerning media- 
tion, conciliation, and the furtherance of in- 
tergroup co-operation by bringing together 
reports on research and case studies analyz- 
ing factors making for success or failure in 
efforts to deal with conflict situations in 
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various aspects of social life, including inter- 
national relations, industrial relations, race 
relations, and other areas. 

There will also be a general section for 
discussions of “Recent Developments in So- 
ciological Research.” This section will be 
devoted to the discussion of a series of re- 
ports on sociological research enterprises 
launched since World War IT. Finally, a.sec- 
tion of the congress will be devoted to the 
discussion of problems relating to the train- 
ing and professional activities of sociologists 
and will be based on the general report, the 
national surveys, and other papers tọ be 
prepared within the framework of the In- 
quiry into the Teaching of Sociology and 
Related Disciplines undertaken by the In- 
ternational Sociological Association at the 
request and with the support of UNESCO. 

The basic registration fee for participants 
will be $3.00 or its equivalent in pounds 
sterling, Belgian francs, French francs, or 


Norwegian kroner. This fee will cover ad- 


mission to congress meetings and participa- 
tion in social arrangements and will insure 
receipt of all papers and reports pertaining 
to at least one of the sections of the con- 
gress. Participants wishing to obtain copies 
of papers and reports pertaining to sections 
other than the one to be covered by the 
basic fee will be able to obtain these at the 
cost of $2.00 or its equivalent for each sec- 
tion. 

Local arrangements in Belgium will be 
taken care of by an Organization Committee 
to be set up by Professor René Clemens, of 
the University of Liége. General information 
on congress preparations, and particularly 
- on registration of participants and presenta- 
tion of papers for the congress, will continue 
to be provided by the Secretariat of the In- 
ternational Sociological Association, Grev 
Wedels pl. 4, Oslo, Norway. 


Society for the Study of Social Problems.— 
At the conclusion of the Eastern Sociological 
Society’s annual conference in April, an 
Eastern Regional Section of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems was organized. 
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Ray H. Abrams, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, served as chairman of the meeting, 
which was held at Haverford College. 

The following were elected to serve as a 
steering committee in the further organiza; 
tion of the regional section: Ray Abrams, 
chairman; Harry Alpert, United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Thomas L. Blair, New 
York City; Claude C. Bowman, Temple 
University; Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton Col- 
lege; Milton M. Gordon, Drew University; 
Julian L. Greifer, Philadelphia; Rex D. 
Hopper, Brooklyn College; and Paul M. 

Neurath, Queens College. Preliminary plans 
were made to hold an annual meeting of this 
group in connection with each conference of 
the Eastern Sociological Society. 


Sociologus—Under the editorship of 
Richard Thurnwald, of the Free University, 
Berlin, the new series of the Journal for Em- 
pirical Sociology, Social Psychology, and Eth- 
nic Research now issued continues the 
former bilingual journal of ethnic psycholo- 
gy and sociology, Sociologus. 

. The first number of Volume I, issued in 
late spring, contains the following: “The 
Change of Phenomena and Thought of Col- 
lective Life” by Richard Thurnwald; ‘‘Cul- 
tural Changes and Adaption in Western Afri- 
ca” by Diedrich Westermann; “Typological 
and Realistic Thinking in the Prehistoric Re- 
search” by Ernst Wahle; “Some Field Notes 
on the Nyakyusa” by F. Rudolf Lehmann; 
and “Researches in Brazil” by Herbert 
Baldus. Soctologus publishes articles in 
English, French, and Spanish and furnishes 
a synopsis of each article in English. 

Sociolegus will appear two or three times 
a year. Please address all letters for the edi- 
tor to Dr. Richard Thurnwald, Teutonenstr. 
4, Berlin-Nikolassee, Germany. Send orders 
to publishers Duncker & Humblot, Gera- 
nienstr. 2, Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany. 


University of Southern California.—Har- 
vey J. Locke, associate professor of sociology 
at the University of Southern California, 
will deliver the twentieth annual research 
lecture for the Southern California graduate 
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school next year, This is one of the highest. 


honors that can be conferred by the univer- 
. sity upon a faculty member. 


Syracuse University—William C: Leh- 
mann, who is on sabbatical leave for the 
year which began on February 1, has ac- 
cepted a State Department assignment to 
the Amerika Institut at the University of 
Munich, Germany, from April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30. Besides being counselor to the insti- 
tute on matters of program curriculum, he is 
giving a course of lectures on American so- 
clology in historical perspective and a semi- 
nar on American minority problems. The re- 
mainder of the year he will devote to re- 
search and writing on a monograph on John 
Millar, a historical sociologist at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow from 1761 to 1801.. 


Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Deparimenit of State)—Lloyd L. Lee, an 
= analytical statistician of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, and Honolulu, H.I., has left for Liberia 
_to serve a Point 4 Program mission in advis- 
ing the Liberian government upon a forth- 
coming census. His wife, the former Enid 
Yuk Lin Chang, a native of Honolulu, ac- 
companied him. He has Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degrees from Omaha and Fisk univer- 
sities, respectively, and has done postgradu- 


‘ate work at the University of Hawaii and. 
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the University of Paris. Mr. Lee served 
overseas with the U.S. Army from 1942 to 
1946. From 1947 to 1949 he was a faculty 
member and researcher in social science of 
the University of Hawaii, and then served 
as an analytical and survey statistician for 
the 1950 census of Hawaii. His tour of duty 
in Liberia is scheduled for two years. He will 
assist in establishing procedures in a central 
statistical office. 


University of Wisconsin—Thomas C. 
McCormick, who is recovering from a recent 


e illness, is teaching during the summer ses- 


sion. Professor McCormick has relinquished 
the burdens of the chairmanship of the de- 
partment, which duties are now being car- 
ried on by Howard Becker as acting chair- 
man. 

Howard Becker is lecturing this summer 
at the University of Toronto on his studies 
of Hessian villages. 

H. B. Gill has resigned from the depart- 
ment and will direct an Institute of Correc- 
tional Administration at George Washing- 
ton University duting the summer session. 
In September Mr. Gill will be a consultant 
in correctional administration for the Puerto 
Rican government. 

Alan Kerckhoff has received an SSRC 
fellowship for 1952-53. 


~ 


The Social System. By TALCOTT PARSONS. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. xviii+ 
575. $6.00. 


Professor Parsons’ work is so familiar to pres- 
ent-day sociologists that it is scarcely necessary 
to state the purpose of this book. It is an at- 
tempt to develop in detail the main implications 
of a general theory of social systems (not, gs the 


d 
author repeatedly points out, a system of social 


theory). It very clearly grows out of all his earli- 
er work; it is a building-over rather than a build- 
ing-on, but students of social theory will still 

find it necessary to study carefully his earlier 
writings. 

It would be exceedingly presumptuous on my 
part to undertake any detailed criticism of Par- 
gons’ theory; discussion of the validity of many 
of .Parsons’ theoretical formulations must be 
left to i 10re competent persons. It is almost cer- 
tainly no reflection on the author, but an ad- 
mission of the shortcomings of the reviewer, to 
say that much of what is written in this book is 
unintelligible. Still it does seem necessary to 
raise the question whether we have not been 
taken in a little by Parsons’ writings. 
= Sociologists have been sensitive to the charge 
that their work has had little basis in theory and 
that they possessed no body of skills or concep- 
tual tools which could not be easily shared with 
nonsociolégists. Parsons appears to have effec- 
tively met this charge by the development of an 
elaborate body of theory presented in.a techni- 
cal language which no layman could pretend to 
understand. One is left wondering, however, 
whether this heavy jargon is really necessary— 
whether what is said could not be said more 
simply with no loss in meaning. Have we been 
unduly impressed by the difficult terminology 
and been led to assume that there is more in the 
theory than there actually is? 

This raises another more fundamental ques- 
tion. Is the general theory Parsons is presenting 
really a sociological cheory at all? His starting 
point is the “action of the actor.” From here he 
proceeds to the development of a theory of social 

‘action. This involves a concern with processes 
of motivation. Many of his formulations are 
worked out in terms of the relation of “ego” to 
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“alter”; his psychoanalytical bias is clearly evi- 
dent. Throughout the book Parsons seeks to 
make clear that what he is trying to develop is a 
theory of social systems, not of personality; but 
one doubts he has succeeded in doing this. His 
concern with the “actor” rather than with “so- 
cia] forms” in themselves forces a statement of 
the problem in psychological terms. 

This is perhaps most evident in his chapter 
on deviant behavior, where deviation is treated 
very largely in psychological, psychoanalytical 
terms. What emerges is an explanation of the 
deviant, not of social deviation, of the criminal, 
not of crime. The chaptér on the learning of so- 
cial role expectations is given an even greater 
psychological orientation, but here the question 
may be whether this chapter should have been 
included in the book at all. 

When Parsons focuses on the problem of so- 
cial systems as such, his theory is clearly socio- 
logical. Has he done anything here, however, 
more than spell out in rigorous detail theoretical 
ideas already familiar? One could hardly quar- 


‘Sel, for instance, with the chapter on the medical 


profession, but it represents nothing more than 
an application of functional theory. 

It is this part of Parsons’ theory which will be 
put to work by sociologists. His general theory, 
however, seems unworkable. Any attempt to 
put it really to work can have no other effect 
than that of confusing the problem with which 
sociologists are concerned. 

It is significant that, when Parsons comes to 
deal with the problem of change in society, he 
abandons his general theory of social systems. 
“A general theory of the processes of change of so- 
cial systems, he writes, “is not possible in the 
present: stale of knowledge. ,. . The theory of 
change in the structure of social systems must, 
therefore, be a theory of particular sub-proc- 
esses of change within such systems, not of the 
over-all processes of change of the systems as 
systems” (p. 486). This is a truly amazing ad- 
mission. Change is a crucial aspect of social sys- 
tems, and no theory is really a theory of social 
systems which is not at the same time a theory 
of change of such systems. Yet the admission is 
not surprising in view of the nature of the gener- , 
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al theory set forward. Social change cannot be 
explained by reference to the motivational 

“processes of the actor; a theoretical scheme 

_ based on the conception of the “action of the 

- actor’ may explain, for instance, the Nazi but 
not the Nazi movement. This becomes clear in 

‘Parsons’ own treatment of movements in the 
chapter on social change. The conclusion of this 
reviewer is that Parsons’ general theory is not 
really a general theory at all but a theory of the 
relation of personality formation, on the one 
side, and culture, on the other, to social sys- 
tems. Such a theory certainly has its usefulness 
but only if it is recognized for what it is. 

In the end, I wonder if Parsons’ great con- 


iribution to sociology will not be found in that” 


work of his which has displayed a penetrating 
insight into the workings of society. Students of 
his like to think of him as a theorist as over 
against such empirically minded sociologists as 
Robert E. Park. The cistinction is unfair to 
Park and does not, I think, do full justice to 
Parsons. Both men deserve to be thought of as 
keen students of society. 


S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto : 


Social Movements:. An Introduction to Political 
Sociology. By RuDOLF HEBERLE. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xili-+478. $4.00. 


The publication of a book in the field of social 
movements by Rudolf Heberle is a notable 
event, even though the work is purposely re- 
stricted as indicated by its subtitle. It represents 
bringing together the results of considerable em- 
pirical research, a long experience in teaching in 
the field, and many observations and insights 
derived from intimate, personal participation in 
some of the outstanding movements of the last 
thirty years. 

The book is divided into seven major parts: 
- “The Ideas in Social Movements,” “The Social 
Psychology of Social Movements and Political 
Parties,” “The Social Foundations,” “Ecology 
and Methods of Quantitative Analysis,” “Struc- 
ture and Organization cf Social Movements and 
Political Parties,” “Tactics and Strategy,” and 
“The Functions of Political Parties and Social 
Movements.” To those who pay close attention 
to this field, the titles of these subsections ap- 
pear to give a well-rounded and complete cover- 
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age of the major aspects of the field. But the 
sections are not equally well developed; some 
are outstandingly strong and others outstand- 
ingly weak. For the reviewer the most signifi- 
cant lack of balance and development a he the 
first three sections. Furthermore, the social-psy- 
chological theory of the whole work, where it is 
stated as such and where it is used, is Inadequate 
as contrasted with the data, analysis, and theo- ° 
ry of social classes and the ecology of voting. 
Although only “‘an introduction to political soci- 
ology,” it would seem desirable to have better. 
social psycholegy, and still with the pungent 
and refreshing observations regarding Freud 
and others scattered throughout occasional 
chapters. Perhaps this question of the social 
psychology used and not used is one reason why 
Editor Cuber states in his Foreword that “it is 
singular in its problems, its methods, and its 
contributions.” With this statement one can 
readily agree. | 

The theory of social organization used by 
Professor Heberle is much more adequate. He 
follows a basic conception of Tönnies: social 
movements are ‘‘social collectives.” In view of 
the fact that he is not interested in the origins of 
these “‘collectives’”’ or movements, there is no 
forthright analysis of the phenomena of collec- 
tive behavior. In our thinking today about the 
phenomena of social movements, we are dis- 
posed to pay considerable attention to the sym- 
bolic structures of “social collectives,” We can 
establish from the ecology of voting that the 
political interests of farmers on poor soils as 
compared with those on better soils are different 
and infer the existence of different social struc- 
tures in the two areas. The facts and the infer- 
ence appear to Le well established. But this is 
the beginning. It is at this point that the lack of 
social-psychological theory becomes a distinct 
limitation and that one suspects limitations to 
the Tönnies theory of social organization. ` 

In a book of this kind, several methodological 
issues are apparently unavoidably raised. One 
of them is how completely we accept as valid the 
results of public opinion polls. In 1946 Quinn Mc- 
Nemar published a thorough criticism of opin- 
ion-attitude methodolozy. He concluded that 
attitude scales can be ccnstructed with satisfac- 
tory reliability, that unitary scales can be con- 
structed according to the Guttman technique, 
but that much more effort has to be expended 
on making the scales valid. The opinion-attitude 
studies used by the author are of recognized 
questionable validity. The results are selected 
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and used for the purposes of supporting assump- 
tions and theory rather than for testing hy- 
potheses and revision or confirmation of theory. 
If validity is one of the major issues in the use 
of earns scales, are we justified in 
making use of the results for theorizing about 
social movements? 

It is of course popular at this writing to talk 
about “structural-functional” analysis. And, 
too, many of our colleagues are concerned with 
the “decision-making process,” the most out- 
standing recent study being that of Grodzins, 
Americans Betrayed. One hardly.recognizes just 
what “political sociology” is, but Bierstedt re- 
cently suggested what it is by lumping studies of 
collective behavior and social movements under 
that heading. But at least to the reviewer, in 
spite of this uncertainty, it is doubtful if this 
book is an introduction to the field. If it is, it is 
an inadequate one, seriously so. The recent 
elaboration of the Bentley theory of the political 
process by Truman, The Governmental Process, 
shows clearly the utility of sociological theory 
and research results for the, political scientists 
specializing in nonadministrative functioning of 
political institutions. It looks much more like an 
introduction to political sociology, at least in its 
first half. Heberle’s concern is much more limit- 
ed, It is an attempt to fit the activities of politi- 
_ cal parties into a general theory of social move- 
ments, with little emphasis upon origins, se- 
quences, basic premises of social action assumed 
within social systems, etc. 

The author’s command of the European lit- 
erature is impressive, his European-American 
comparisons enlightening, and his results in the 
ecology of voting significant. Nonetheless, it is 
a hard book to read but one which must be read. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 


Tulane University 


Social Order and the Risks of War: Papers in 
Political Sociology. By Hans SPEIER. New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1952. Pp. xi-+497. 
$4.75. i 


This volume is a collection of papers written 
‘over a period of twenty years. All except three 
essays appeared previously in journals and in 
books reviewed earlier in this Journal. The thir- 
ty-two papers vary in subject from psychologi- 
cal warfare to reflections on Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. The papers are divided into four 
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‘groups. The first, titled “Social Structure,” con- 


tains largely earlier articles published before the 


war, such as ‘The Salaried Employee in Modern“ 


Society,’? “Honor and Social Structure,” and 
“The Social Conditions of the Intellectual 
Exile.” The second group, devoted to social the- 
ory, offers three essays on Marx in relation to 
Hegel, Lassalle, and Tolstoi, extended discus- 
sions of Spengler’s The Hour of Decision, Karl 
Mannheim’s Ideology and Ulopia, Lasswell’s 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity, and 
Sorokin’s sociological theories. The section 
titled “War and Militarism” ranges from a soci- 
ological typology of war and a discussion of The 
American Soldier to a paper on “Militarism in 
the Eighteenth Century,” which this reviewer 
found well worth reading a second time. The last 
group of essays, on “Political Warfare,” con- 
tains such papers as “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Public Opinion,” “The Radio Commu- 
nication of War News in Germany,” a paper on 
the propagandistic use of maps, “War Aims and 
Political Warfare,’ “The Future of German 
Nationalism,” and a treatise on psychological 
warfare. While these papers were occasioned by 
World War II and were focused on its conduct, 
they contain genuine contributions to political 
sociology. Particularly the last mentioned offer 
a good demonstration of how action-oriented 
analyses may become relevant to sociological 
and political theory. While the thirty-two essays 
do not as such add up to a cohesive whole, the 
reader is left, nevertheless, with the summary 
impression of a broad historical perspective in 
which most papers of this book were conceived. 
The publication should prove to be of distinct 
interest to students of political strategy and 
public opinion and to sociologists in general. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


American Soctology: The Stary of Soctology in the 
United States to 1950. By Howard W. ODUM. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. 
Pp. vi+501. $5.00. 


Someone was bound to write a book of this 
type. Perhaps none was better fitted for this 
task than Professor Odum of the University of 
North Carolina. He has lived through the years 
when American sociology was emerging as a 
distinctive social science among the other social 
sciences and, in general, to a position of respect 
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among them. He traces its conceptual begin- 
„nings in the thinking of philosophers and others 
. in Germany, France, and the British Isles. 

Odum reveals how social forces in a rapidly 
growing, changing America played a major 
role in advancing sociology’s nature and struc- 
ture. Therein the creative processes in the 
growth of an American culture accentuated as- 
stmilation of sociology’s European heritage to 
the thoughtways of the new world. Here its most 
distinctive characteristics and most remarkable 
efflorescence took place. l 

Odum not only lived through sociology’s 
great era of expansion; he remained close to its 
ground march in America and knew most of the, 
men associated with its growth. He pays his re- 
spects to the founding fathers of sociology in the 
United States, particularly Giddings, . under 
whom he studied at Columbia. But he gives gen- 
erous tribute to the work of Ward, Sumner, and 
Small. Indeed, he neglected none of their succes- 
sors and the particular ideas associated with 
their names right through to 1951. Here are 
paraded before the reader the forty presidents 
of the American Sociological Society from Lester 
F. Ward in 1906 to Leonard Cottrell in 1950, 
with an exposition of their leading ideas pub- 
lished in their presidential addresses, books, and 
_ journal articles. These and other leading soci- 
ologists whose post-office addresses remained 
available when Odum was preparing this book 
were asked to give a summary of their ideas and 
confession of sociological faith. That some of 
these summaries are self-conscious, opinionated, 
and impressionistic may be due to “‘being put on 
the spot” by the author’s direct methods. 

Only one with the author’s wide human sym- 
pathies and catholicity of outlook would have 
drawn into his reportorial net the great variety 
of leading (and sometimes misleading) special- 
ties. Rural sociology is given extensive and 
somewhat indiscriminate attention. Of course, 
the author knows that much of what passes as 
rural sociology is a “congeries of welfare pro- 
grams.” This is also true of educational sociolo- 
gy, courses on the community, family and mar- 
riage, social disorganization, social problems, 
communication, and many others. The author’s 
inventory includes, too, a long list of introduc- 
tory texts, the journals not only in sociology but 
in other social sciences. Not even membership in 
regional associations escaped his attention. Of 
first-rate importance is a well-selected bibliogra- 
phy of the writings of American sociologists. 


These contributions to the sweep of sociology- 
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across this continent are often annotated and 
will be most useful to all students in the social - 


sciences. 


This is the American sociologists’ book æbout 
themselves by one who knew them pete than 
most professionals know their colleagues. It is 
an enthusiastic apologia of what sociology is and 
can become in the modern world. The author’s 
flair for interesting and lucid writing is main- 
tained throughout. Perhaps his interest in pro- 


- motion and his yen for “applied sociology” and 


for the planning for values in and outside of reli- 
gion tend to make this book less scientific in out- 
lcok than those with stricter standards would 
expect. Odum is skeptical of efforts for planned 
integration of the social sciences. Sociology will 
do well to develop its own frame of reference and 
absorb within it what comes selectively from 
other disciplines. Thus it can make its most 
lasting contributicns to all social sciences and 
to the programs that the so-called “practical” 
people may devise. 

The writer’s anxiety to obtain the expanded 
personne] required of sociology in the years 
ahead leads him to suggest on page 453 certain 
immediate objectives: first, ‘to recruit for soci- 
ology a proportionate ratio of the best students 
axd to provide for their adequate direction and 
financing over a period of years sufficient to in- 
sure maturity and creative research. Two cor- 
ollary needs might provide for ways cf meeting 
the first need—-a systematization of the field of 


‘sociology adapted to uniform research—to pro- 


vide for a long-time period of research under- ` 
taken more or less uniformly by many depart- 
ments of sociology and insuring adequate sup- 
port and maturity for many students in train- 
ing.” Any such planned attempts to recruit stu- 
dent ratios, mass subsidization, the systematiza- 
tion of sociology, and uniformity in research are 
likely to have the meager results that have come 
from the artificial programs for the integration 
of the social sciences. 

Odum would yield to no one in his aim to in- 
tegrate sound sociological theory and painstak- 
ing research. The conceptual equipment in- 
volved is a matter of first importance. In the 
judgment of this reviewer, one of the defects of 
this book is lack of precision and skill in using 
sociological concepts. This has reduced his ef- 
fectiveness in presenting the nature and scope 
of sociology. As a result, too, this treatise suffers 
somewhat from lack of integration of its materi- 
ials, duplication, and redundancy. Nevertheless, 
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this book is worthy of the respect and careful’ 


reading by all EO CIQIORISIS and social scientists. 


M GNI niversity 


The Sociology of Urban Life. By T. LYNN 
Sxırtu and C. A. McMawan. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. xii-+-831. $5.50. 


-Smith and McMahan have attempted to 
combine in a single volume both a textbook on 
urban sociology and readings to accompany it. 
The result appears to be more of the latter than 
of the former. Except for short introductions to 
chapters, the claim to textbook status lies in the 
selection, editing, and organization of approxi- 
mately seventy-five readings. The introductions 
give brief discussions of concepts and classifica- 
tions utilized within the respective chapters and 
point to some of the relationships that may be 
found, but they afford no systematic or thor- 
ough theoretical discussion of the city. 

‘In their Preface the authors stress the dual 
aim of comprehensiveness and balance of treat- 
ment, The former seems evident from the out- 
line of contents described below; the adequacy 
of the latter depends in considerable measure on 
the needs of the user. In Part I attention cen- 
ters on the application of scientific method to 
the study of the city. Part IT discusses the na- 
ture and development of cities: differences be- 
tween country and city, the functicnal classifi- 
cation of cities of the United States, the devel- 
opment of anctent and medieval cities, and city 
growth during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Part III deals with urban population, 
especially rural-urban contrasts in composition, 
vital processes, and migration, sometimes with 
special emphasis on cities of the South. Part IV, 
which the authors label “Morphology,” includes 
such varied topics as spatial structure, social 
differentiation and solidarity, and.social strati- 
fication. Part V examines various aspects of in- 
stitutional adjustments and problems—family 
and marriage, church, school, government, and 
recreation. Part VI discusses processes of urban 
social life, with a separate chapter on social mo- 
bility. Part VII analyzes various aspects of ur- 
ban pathology and describes the specialized 
welfare services designed to deal with them. The 
concluding part deals with the impact of city 
life on personality, with social change, and with 
the future of the city. Thus, the authors have in- 
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cluded materials on most, if not all, of the main 
topics covered i in current texts ‘on urban soci- 


C. A. Dawson S ology. 


The separate readings vary greatly in style, 
content, approach, and level of difficulty. Some 
consist of detailed factual data and classifica- 
tions; others present theoretical analyses and 
discussions. Some represent older classics in ur-, 
ban literature; others were written specifically 
for this volume. The most used sources are gov- 
ernment publications and the authors’ original 
research. On the whole, the readings seem per- 
tinent anc worth while. Some, however, by the 
sheer weight of their factual data, are better 
guited to 2 reference book than to a text. 


James A. QUINN 


University of Cincinnati 


Personality Development. By. J. S. SLOTKIN. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. x+ 
401. $4.50. 


Dr. Slotkin, ah anthropologist, set out “to 
develop a systematic theory of personality de- 
velopment, out of the hypotheses and evidence 
from various relevant sciences” (p. ix). Seeing 
personality as “the product of the responses 
made by an individual with a particular heredi- 
ty to the specific sequence of situations con- 
fronting him during his life history,” and being 
a social anthropologist, Slotkin develops his out- 
line around the nature and behavioral implica- 
tions of inheritance and the results for behavior 
of the individual’s contacts with society and 
culture. A final section considers the ways in 
which individuals may become different from 
one another despite certain common items of 
heredity and experience. Throughout his dis- 
cussion the conviction that “the basic person- 
ality pattern is established in the first five years 
of life” (p. ix) leads him to focus on that period. 

What makes this book unusual is not its 
problem but the style of presentation. In each 
chapter the author’s own material is kept to a 
minimum. Extensive quotations from the theo- 
retical and empirical work of others are woven 
directly into the developing thought. Every 
chapter ends with a set of quotations giving 
“the earliest formulations from Western cul- 
ture” known to the author of the major propo- 
sitions used in his argument, 

There is no lack of theories of personality de- 
velopment. A new one seems committed to jus- 
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tify itself either as different from existing thed- 
ries in the problems it suggests or as superior to 
‘them in its ability to organize empirical find- 
ings. This book presents a set of ideas that seem 
neither unique nor capable of overcoming the 
limitations of existing theory. The sense in 
which Slotkin’s work is theoretical is that it pre- 
sents a number of the variables that might be 
considered for involvement in a theory of per- 
sonality development, and it gives us some ma- 
. terial showing several ways in which these vari- 
ables appear to be related. Slotkin’s work is not 
theoretical in the sense oi giving us a set of in- 
dependent and dependent variables, a set: of 


postulates about the nature of these variables, | 


and a set of derivations about their relation- 
` ships. 

It might be argued that one cannot have the- 
- ory in the latter sense until the elements for 
such theory-building have been selected and 
that, to select such elements, we first must have 


a catalogue of possible variables from which to . 


choose. True, such a catalogue of variables is 
one necessary condition for developing postu- 
lates. It happens, however, that many students 
of personality have already moved on from this 
early stage. We have at least one fairly compre- 
hensive personality theory, psychoanalytic psy- 
chology, that is increasingly assuming the shape 
of a postulational system. We have several ef- 
forts to use that theory to explain the develop- 
ment of individuals. Among these are the recent 
publications of Kluckhohn and Murray, of Erik- 
son, and of Miller and Hutt. There also are other 
theories, less comprehensive, but organizing 
large areas of human development; for example, 
Olson and Gesell’s work on the physical and 
psychological growth of the child, Piaget’s ma- 
terial on changes in the intellectual functioning 
of children, and the extensions of Piaget’s theo- 
ry by Lindesmith and Strauss. One wishes Slot- 
kin had indicated why he felt these schemes 
were inadequate and, consequently, why he 
thought it ncessary to begin with a search for 
variables. 

Aside from problems of the strategy of theo- 
ry-building, the reader will find many valuable 
things in this treatment. It contains the fruits of 
wide reading in several disciplines, with the re- 
sult that the myopias of each are partly correct- 
ed by comparisons with the others. The author 
presents a sampling of cross-cultural studies 
that begin to give some feeling for the univer- 
sality of the principles he discusses. One might 
wish for more evaluation of the significance of 
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the studies presented for the problems under 
study, but the data are there, and bringing them 


- together in one place is an important service to 


specialists who want to know what col:eagyes in 
other fields have to say about issues of Fiutual 
concern. There is also a refreshing willingness to 
be tentative in making decisions about several 
theoretical controversies, such as the extent to 
which psycholozical processes are modified as a 
result of social experience. This will be appreci- 
ated by any reader of recent work thet makes 
the theorist’s wish the father of his “fasts” with- 
out respect even for such evidence as exists. 


G. E. SWANSON 
University of Michigan 


Research Methods in Social Relations, Vol. I: 
Basic Processes; Vol. IL: Selected Techniques. 
By Marie Janopa, Morton DEUTSCH, and 
STUART W. Coox. New York: Dryden Press, 
1951. Pp. x+421; x-+423-759. $5.00 (set). 


The two volumes on Research Metnods in So- 
cial Relations, published under the auspices of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues (SPSSI), are a complete report on the 
history of a research project, from formulation 
to application. In particular, the authors 
wished to report on measurement studies in the 
field of prejudice, being convinced that such a 
report would be useful to both social scientists. 
and social agencies. Their original emphasis was 
changed, so that these volumes now cover meth- 
ods for studying social relations in general; and 
the studies of prejudice are used for illustrative 
purposes only. The authors conceived of their 
potential audience as including, in addition to 
those who are preparing to conduct research, 
those who are to use the results of research. The 
first volume of Research Methods is directed to- 
ward this dual audience. 

The primary function of these books, how- 
ever, would seem to be as an introductory text 
in research methods for graduate students. The 
first volume on basic processes of research cov- 
ers the formulation of problems, research design, 
data collection, and the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data. The treatment of these topics ex- 
hibits a “carry-over” from the original plan for 
these volumes, es a result of which, while the 
authors are no longer dealing primarily with ac- 
tion research, they tend to overstress research 
designed for “application.” At the same time, it 
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should je noted, they indicate that exploratory 
studies and social research not necessarily fixed 
in their experimental framework are also desir- 
ebleNnder certain conditions. 

Tha&second volume is a collection of contrib- 
uted papers dealing with selected techniques 
useful in social research. As often happens, the 
writers of the various papers tend to have differ- 
ing ideas about the backgrounds of their poten- 
tial audience. As a result, while some of the 
papers are quite elementary, others—for ex- 
ample, those on sampling and soclometry—are 
fairly technical. All the papers, however, are 
well written. 

Despite the emphasis of the first volume on 
epplied research, Research Methods in Social Re- 
lations is superior to most books offered as texts 
in research methods. The teacher in this type of 
course will find it useful; the student, enlighten- 
ing. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


The Individuals Relation to Reality in Our Cul- 
ture. By ELIZABETE F. HELLERSBERG. 
Springfeld, Hl.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lishers, 1950. Pp. x+ 128. $3.25. 


The title of this book refers to the Horn-Hel- 
lersberg Test, a projective test purporting to in- 
dicate the individual’s “personal way of per- 
ceiving reality and utilizing it for his purposes.’ 

The book, in essence a manual, opens with a 
krief discussion of the “sense of reality” as a 
diagnostic concept in practical psychiatry and 
taen proceeds to describe the Horn-Hellersberg 
Test, the method of interpreting and scoring 
sbjects’ responses, and the analysis of three 
cases. The test works by drawing completion. It 
consists of twelve squares in which from two to 
four lines are already drawn. The subject is 
asked to “use the given lines and draw a picture 
in every square.” When he has done this, he is 
asked to draw a picture in a square without 
lines. He is then interviewed on the basis of his 
performance—for each picture he is asked about 
. the meaning of details, the movement embodied 
in it, the source of the idea, etc, 

His performance is scored in two ways. First, 
on the basis of what he drew and his interview 
remarks, the subject’s productions are cross- 
scored according to (a) the objects drawn and 
(4) the “qualitative character of reality”— 


whether the objects are part of social experience 
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(“objective’’) or-of personal emotional experi- 
ence (“subjective”). The normal, neurotic, and 
psychotic adult each shows a different distribu- 
tion of responses—-quantitative and qualitative 
—-on the table used for scoring. Second, on the 
basis of what is drawn and the subject’s inter- 
view responses, performance is scored according 
to its “form’’—the composition of the drawing, 
the types of movement represented, the treat- 
ment of the whole, etc. This second method of 
scoring seems quite vague. 

. There is no evidence that a number of indi- 
vidual judges can score the same performance 
independently and arrive at the same detailed 


e conclusions. If such can be demonstrated, this 


test will be a useful addition to the tools that 
ease practical problems of case-work and insti- 
tutional psychiatry. 

The author claims that the test is designed 
primarily to complement tests like the Ror- 
schach and T.A.T. The latter “unravel deeper 
dynamics of the personality structure,” but, 
since the Horn-Hellersberg Test provides a 
“task which approximates demands that indi- 
viduals meet in everyday living” (!), it reveals 
the individual’s relation to his immediate envi- 
ronment. That claim is based on a naive concep- 
tion of cultural “reality” and “personality 
structure’ and the operations that delineate 
them, but its modesty is nonetheless something 
that other projective testers might emulate. 


ELIOT FREIDSON 
U niversity of Michigan 


The Children of Hari: A Study of ihe Nimar 
Balahis in the Central Provinces of India. By 
STEPHEN Fucus. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1951. Pp. xviii+-463. $7.50. 


One fruitful way of viewing caste in India is 
to study a particular caste in a particular area. 
Although superficial accounts of specific castes 
abound, full-length and well-conceived studies, 
especially of the untouchable castes, are scarce. 
The present account by a Catholic priest who 
spent ten years among the Balahis of Nimar 
District is outstanding. Although a straight 
ethnographic treatment, with major sections on 
social organization, life-stages, material culture, 
religion and magic—without much theoretical 
interpretation—the description is so careful, so 
well informed, and so aptly illustrated with con- 
crete situations that it conveys a vivid picture 
of the life of the group. 
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Much of the literature on Indian society pur- 
„yeys a stereotype which really applies to caste 
Hindus only. In many ways the fifty or so mil- 
lion untouchables do not conform to this stereo- 
type. The Balahis, some 600,000 strong, afford 
numerous illustrations. Though once spinners 
and weavers, they are now predominantly farm 
servants and field laborers for the cultivating 
castes; yet, despite their intimate contact with 
caste Hindus, they eat meat, including beef (for 
which they have an intense craving), often in a 
rotten state. They also eat the leavings from the 
plates of other people and wear clothes taken 
from corpses. They drink a great deal of liquor, 
kill certain kinds of animals, take an indulgente 


attitude toward illicit sex relations, permit their ` 


widows to remarry, practice divorce, and induce 
` abortion with frequency. Finally, they admit 
new members to the caste both by intermarriage 
and by voluntary entry. They are not a primi- 
tive tribe but an integral and sizable part of the 
Hindu social structure, the stereotype of which 
does not fit them. 

Although the Balahis’ low status and diver- 
gence from Hindu norms might suggest disor- 
ganization, the truth is that they are socially 
well integrated. The caste headmen enforce a 
system of orally transmitted caste rules. All 
Balahis are conversant with these caste rules 
because of the frequent explanation and public 
application of them in the panch meetings to 
which every adult Balahiis admitted. The joint 
family is still a functioning institution, the 
ceremonial life is intact, and the caste has its 
own myths. The Balahis even have hereditary 
genealogists (bats) who record births, mar- 
riages, and deaths among the caste members. 
There is no protest movement among the 
Balahis against their untouchable status. Most 
of them “are quite indifferent towards the 
crusade which aims at the abolishment of un- 
touchability. They would be surprised if a high- 
caste man treated them as his equals and would 
only take advantage of such ccndescension.” 
Their social order is adjusted to their caste posi- 
tion. l 

To be sure, some modern influences are mani- 
festing themselves. Caste control over individu- 
al behavior is not quite so rigorous or so accept- 
ed as it once was. Certain new technical prac- 
tices are being adopted. The author does not 
systematically analyze the question of change, 
but he gives many clues to both the causes of 
stability and the small cracks appearing in that 
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stability. He has made, all told, a solid contribu- 
tion to the literature of caste stratification, 


KINGSLEY Davis 
Columbia University 


Cruz das Almas: A Brazilian Village. By Don- 
ALD Pierson. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. viii+226. 
$1.50. 


It may serve to suggest something of the de- 
tail contained in this monograph to say that 
well over 350,030 words are used to describe the 
social life of a village of 331 inhabitants plus 158 
persons in the near-by open country. The vil- 
lage, located a few miles from the city of São 
Paulo, is relatively isolated but is regarded by 
the author as characteristic of most of rural 
Brazil. The stated purpose of the author is “to 
reveal the life of rural people” (p. v). On the 
title-page is the explanation that the study was 
‘prepared in écoperation with the United States 
Department of State as a project of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation.”’ 

The major headings in the Table of Contents 
include: historical background, the ecological 
base: habitat, population, techniques of sub- 
sistence; society and culture; isolation and con- 
tact, language, etiquette, the family, ritual, 
ceremony and belief, political behavior, race re- 
lations, conflict, solidarity, humor, proverbs, 
epigrams and other common sayings, social 
change, and social disorganization. Under these 
headings the reader finds an amazing range of 
detail from how the village got settled to what 
the present inhabitants name their dogs. Pier- 
son has taken this smal] segment of rural Brazil 
and attempted to describe as completely as pos- 
sible what people are like, what they do, how 
they do it, the mores and folkways and institu- 
tions they have, their statuses and roles, etc. In 
short, he is an anthropologist at work. 

The field work was done by the author and 
his wife, aided by several graduate students of 
the University of São Paulo. Male investigators 
interviewed the men and female investigators 
the women. Schedules were used to only a limit- 
ed extent, but all interviews were planned so 
that the same questions would be asked of each 
respondent. It is clear from the numerous quota- 
tions of respondents included in the text that 
the interviewers made verbatim records of re- 
sponses as far as possible. 
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One may safely assume that the participation 
of the State Department in the project was mo- 
tivated by the worthy objective of promoting a 
mor&adequate understanding of other cultures 
by theMmerican people. From the standpoint of 
the University of São Paulo and the Smithsonian 
Institution, Pierson states that the objective 
is the “training of local research personnel in 
social science method and techniques.” This 
study should prove very valuable in furthering 
these ends. It not only is elaborate in scope and 
detail but is interestingly written, partly due to 
the generous use by the author of verbatim 
quotes of the people themselves. There can be 
no doubt that the participating students got in- 
valuable experience. 

There are nearly a hundred individual photo- 
graphs of different aspects of village life, a pine 
liography, a glossary, and an index. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


Next Year Country: A Study of Rural Social Or- 
ganization in Alberta. By JEAN BURNET. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1951. 
Pp. xv+188. $4.00. 


This is the third in a series of studies dealing 
with the background and development of Social 
Credit in Alberta, sponsored by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council. In the Preface 
the director and editor of the series, Professor 
S. D. Clark of the University of Toronto says 
that Dr. Burnet’s study shows “not what fac- 
tors produced the Social Credit movement but 
rather what factors operated in the life of the 
local community to provide favourable ground 
for its development—Social Credit did not real- 
. ly alter the character of rural society—but at a 
dark moment [gave] the people of Alberta a new 
hope in the future.” 

The Hanna area lies within the western half 
of “Palliser triangle” in southeastern Alberta. 


Palliser and other surveyors recommended that- 


this region, because of inadequate rainfall and 
varied arability, should not be open to settle- 
ment. However, the advent of the railroad in 
1912 and increased rainfall in the next few years 
attracted settlers to this “dry belt”. which had 
much marginal and submarginal soil, customary 
low rainfall, and the perennial threat of dust 
storms (“black blizzards’’). The early years of 
pioneer prosperity were followed by the black 
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years of drought and depression in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. The second World War gave a new 
“next-year” hope to this dry-belt region. But 
throughout this period population was unstable, 
The clder Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavaian ele- 
ments came and went. They were partly suc- 
ceeded by New European ethnic groups, par- 
ticularly the German-Russians. These latter 
were peasants with large families, economically 
and socially self-sufficient, and they were able to 
weather the drought and depression. The whole 
Hanna area was threatened with depopulation 
until drastic steps were taken by the Alberta 
government in the late 1920's. 

The municipalities failed and were replaced by 


“two Special Municipal Areas Boards with head- 


quarters in Hanna and Oyen. These took over 
the rural territory in proximity to these centers. 
The Alberta government had, by tax default, 
come into possession of the major portion of 
Hanna agricultural territory. The new policy 
was‘leasing at a nominal rate government-held 
land to those in possession of an initial nucleus 
of farm land in the area. Large holdings had to 
be subdivided. Leases were to be of short dura- 
tion. This gave the Areas Boards, appointed by 
Alberta, bureaucratic control of land use. But 
the occupants got compensatory financial 
security. For loss in municipality elections and 
the attendant local self-government (outside 


- Hanna and Oyen) the inhabitants of the two 


new Special Areas Boards were permitted to 
elect advisory councils which the Special Areas 
Boards might consult. 

The four-mile-square local schoo] district had 
failed to function in this area of drought, depres- 
sion, and migration. Here the Alberta Depart- 
ment cf Education came forward with the in- 
novation of the “Larger School Division”: many 
schools were brought within a larger adminis- 
trative unit, with an elective school board that 
succeeded the smaller local unit. In areas of this 
type public schools for the lower and higher 
grades are made available for all regardless of 
local financial disabilities. In both the loss in 
shrinking of local units in government and 
school administration there has been an experi- 
mental social adjustment in the “dry-belt”’ re- 
gion. The author speaks of “crumbling” rural 
organization. An explanation might be that the ~ 
older type of rural neighborhood organization 
has passed here and elsewhere. In Oyen, the 
village center has taken over educational, rec- 
reational, religious, and other services. It is an 
alive, ‘not just passive,” center of village rural 
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functional integration. In this the Areas Boards 
and the larger school administrative area may 
"be seen as vital adjuncts in the transition from 
the outdated municipal and school organization 
here and perhaps throughout the whole of the 
prairie provinces. The traditional forms of local 
_ democratic institutions are on the wane, espe- 
cially in problem areas lixe Hanna. 

This Hanna area includes a number of con- 
stituent communities, but Hanna is the center 
cf dominance. It performs specialized services 
for the villages and rural dwellers in the area. It 
_ isa railroad center: at least one-third of its 1,800 

inhabitants engaged in railroad occupations, 


Through its Special Areas Agricultural Board, 


and its larger administrative unit in education, 
Hanna is being integrated with its outlying vil- 
lages and farm families. If this has not proceed- 
ed.as far as it has in Oyen, it is due, in part, to 
Hanna’s much more highly specialized role in 
the area as a whole. Another important item is 
that in proximity to the town of Hanna is a very 
large settlement of Russian-Germans who are at 
the moment self-sufficient but in a lesser degree, 
perhaps, than this study states. They, too, are 
likely to be absorbed into the social and econom- 
ic structure of the region. They may become as 
mobile as their predecessors. 

The author has given us new and important 
documentation as to class structure which has 
been very limited in communities of Hanna’s 
size. There are, it seems to this reviewer, undoc- 
umented raw appraisals of the members of the 
medica] profession in Hanna. Even the railroad- 
ers suffer from a “‘gossipy’’ analysis of their 
place in Hanna structure. To the town itself and 
the particular persons therein, Dr. Burnet could 
have accorded a much more generous anonymi- 
ty without any loss to the scientific values in 
this study. 

This is a study that has taken patient effort 
in both the field work and the direction. No de- 
partment of sociology can afford to ignore it. It 
is well written, well edited, and, in the main, a 
competent production in sociology. 


C. A. DAWSON 
McGill University 


Underground: The Story of a People. By JOSEPH 
TENENBAUM. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. Pp. ix+532. $4.50. 


This is an unusually detailed description of 
the mass extermination of Jews in Poland, west- 
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ern Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and Lithuania 
after the Nazi invasion and of the heroic though 
almost hopeless struggle of the Jewish under- 
ground against their powerful and ruthlesyper- 
secutors. The battle for the Warsaw Get is 
already well known, but this book contains 
much hitherto unavailable material about many ` 
other underground groups. 

The author’s attempt to provide a historical 
background for this struggle, however, is rather 
inadequate, and he is not fully aware of its soci- 
ological significance. The first two chapters con- 
tain a short but hardly objective survey of the 
history of Polish Jewry from the twelfth century 
up to 1939. Too great an emphasis is put on dis- 
crimination and occasional persecution to which 
the Jews were subjected in the course of cen- 
turies and not enough on the normal life of Jew- 
isn communities. Poland has been one of the 
main centers of Jewish immigration; Jewish folk 
culture grew, and eventually an original Jewish 
rational culture, based on Yiddish as literary 
language, developed mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, in this region; Jewish economic iunctions 
expanded gradually, though with some interrup- 
tions; a number of Jewish intellectuals made im- 
portant contributions to Polish culture. 

All this indicates that, at least up to the be- 
ginning of this century, much more co-operation 
than conflict existed between the Jews and the 
Poles. This reviewer was well acquainted with 
the situation in his young days in Warsaw, when 
any manifestation of anti-Semitism was viewed 
with contempt by high-school] and university 
students. That was before anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda was started by a group of extreme nation- 
alists which rapidly grew in power. 

This raises a problem of primary importance. 
Why did anti-Semitism emerge in many coun- 
tries from the middle of the nineteenth century 
on, culminating Onally in the Nazi manifesta- 
tions which the author describes without trying 
to explain? For modern anti-Semitism is distinct 
from medieval anti-Judaism, which was rooted 
in religion. It is everywhere connected with the 
growth of modern national solidarity and inter- 
national struggle. A minority of Jews living 
within a territory inhabited by another nation- 
ality came to be regarded by the latter as unre- 
liable or even dangerous. For their solidarity 
with other Jews inhabiting foreign territories 
was considered stronger than their loyalty to the 
nation in which they lived; and it always seemed 
possible that they might ally themselves with 
foreign enemies if it was to their own advantage. 
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This was the common argument against the 
Jews which was used by nationalistic groups in 
most countries, from Russia to the United 
AN Some of these groups were more, others 
less, INfuential; and the methods they advocat- 
ed differed considerably. The most widely pro- 
mulgated method was to weaken the Jews eco- 
nomically and to exclude them from any politi- 
cally or intellectually influential positions. Na- 
tionalists considered expulsion even more de- 
sirable whenever possible; thus, the czarist 
government expelled the Jews from Russia 
proper. But, outside of a few small, noneducated 
and ruthless gangs, no nationalistic group ad- 
vocated the method of genocide until the Nazis 
came to power. And their actions were due part- 
ly to the identification of nationality with race, 
but mainly to their conception of the world mis- 
sion which the Aryan Herrenvolk were to assume 
for the benefit of humanity. The Jewish “race” 
interfered with this mission and therefore had to 
be destroyed; but the same method could be and 
was applied to people of any other “inferior” 
race who obstructed German expansion. 

The treatment of the Jews by the Nazis 
ought to discredit forever not only anti-Semi- 
tism but racism in general and all kinds of vio- 
lent national imperialism. However, only world- 
wide international co-operation can eliminate 
these conflicts. 

FLORIAN ZNANIECEI 


University of Illinois 


The Hampton Roads Communities in World Wer 
II. Edited by CHARLES F. Marsu. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. Pp. xv+337. $6.00. 


Five members of the social science faculty of 
William and Mary College (Charles F. Marsh 
and John A. McGuire, economists; R. Wayne 
Kernodle, sociologist; and James E. Pate and 
W. Warner Moss, political scientists), with 


financial assistance from the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation and the General Education Board, 
planned and executed this important study of 
an area growing rapidly urban. 

The Hampton Roads area during the second 
World War presented acute social, economic, 
and political problems, probably as serious as 
those confronting any population of comparable 
size in the entire nation. Part I of the study 
deals with “The Area and the War’s Impact” in 
four chapters as follows: “The Hampton Roads- 
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Peninsula Area—Its Geography and Prewar 
Population”; “The Prewar Social Structure” ; 
“The Prewar Economic Structure” ; and “Chant 


nels thrcugh Which War Came to the Area.” 


The subject of the fourth chapter is actually the 
manner in which the second World War im- 
pinged upon the communities in the area. Part 
II is entitled “Impact of the War upon the So- 
cial Structure.” Its four chapters are: “Popula- 
tion Changes”; “Efféct of the War on the Inci- 
dence of Marriage”; “Premarital, Marital, and 
Family Relationships”; and “The War and the 
Community.” The “Volume and Structure of 
Economic Activity,” “Business Problems and 


, Practices,” and “Labor Relations” are the three 


chapters in Part ITI, “Impact of the War upon 


the Economic Structure.” In Part IV, “Impact 


of the War upon Governmental Structure and 
Services,” are five chapters headed: “Structure 
and Management of Local Government” ; ‘“Pub- 
lic Safety”; “Public Welfare” ; “Federal Mobili- 
zation of the Area’s Resources”; and ‘‘Politics: 
Wartime Suspension, Postwar Resurgence.” A 
single chapter makes up Part V, “Summary and 
Appraisal.” 

Part II is, of course, of most interest to the 
readers cf the American Journal of Sociology. 
Professor Kernodle wisely limited himself to a 
few more important sociological aspects of the 
problem. The chapter on population changes 
contains analyses of the civilian population, the 
military population, fleet personnel on liberty, 
transient population, civilian migrants, age-sex 
composition, the sex ratio, marital status, birth 
rates, and the labor force. His second chapter 


‘treats of marriage in terms of changes in the 


number oi marriages, marriage rates, marriages 
of nonresidents, age at marriage, previous mari- 
tal status, and those officiating at the cere- 
monies. The general nature of the area in war- 
time, premarital behavior, marriages under 
pressure, the differing ways in which the impact 
of war affected those recently married and those 
who had been married for some time, and the 
disorganization of family relationships all re- 
ceive attention in the third chapter. Finally, in 
the more general treatment of the effects of the 
war upon the community, Kernodle deals with 
housing, the man-woman ratio, community 
services, education, religion, economic organi- 
zation, and the evidences of personal and social 
disorganization. As throughout the book, tabu- 
lar material is abundant and well chosen, and 
several well-designed charts add materially to 
the effectiveness of the presentation. 
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The fve members of the William and Mary 
group are to be complimented upon the success- 
ful completion of a genuine co-operative ven- 
ture, one of the more difficult assignments in 
social research. 


University of Florida 


Wirtschaftsethik. By WALTER WEDDIGEN. Ber- 
lin: Duncker & Humblot, 1951. Pp. 214. 
DM. 12.70. 


- Professor Weddigen’s rst sentence (Preface, 
p. 5) announces that the single proposition in 
- which one must believe to profit by his book is 
the postulate of “love of one’s neighbor” 
(Nächstenliebe). This statement rather pushes 
the reviewer off the bus as the engine starts. 
However, the proposition is at once “interpret- 
ed”—watered down, in argument that places 
language under some strain—first, to mean “jus- 
tice,” sharply contrasted with the love radical- 
ism of the Sermon on the Mount; then, as we 
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proceed, justice itself is processed into a very ` 


practical matter of social-economic expediency, 
taking account of actual groups from the family 
to humanity. In the end, this is all to the good. 
For social ethics is an affair of rules, of obeying 
and enforcing, defining, and improving rules. 
Neighborly love has as much (i.e., as little) to do 
with the rules of the “economic game”’ as with 
the rules of chess, or bridge, football, or a prize 
fight. In fact, a primary requirement for rele- 
vant discussion of better and worse in economic 
organization, particularly of any group much 
beyond the family in scope, is that it be kept at 
a strictly impersonal level. We do not judge 
works of art by the personal traits of the authors 
or a treatment for a disease by those of the re- 
searcher who discovers it. And sentimentalism 
is one of the worst flaws in much discussion of 
principles of social policy. It is of course one of 
the main factors in the good life to have affec- 
tionate family relations, a few warm friends, and 
various degrees and kinds of fellow-feeling for 
other human beings in expanding circles—and 
also for other animals with “feelings.” The con- 
cept of “love” should be mentioned in a treatise 
on economic ethics only to be defined, differen- 
tiated, and restricted and mainly replaced by an 
investigation of the nature, functions, and 
problems of economic organization and the ef- 
fects of measures aimed at improvement-— 
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whether regulation, modification, or radical 
change of econcmic system. The constant refer- 
ence here to love of neighbor as the norm. or 
standard (Massstab) ofall good and evil igfon- 


‘fusing and misleading. The effect shouldbe to 


call the thoughtfu! reader’s attention to its in- 
adequacy, even, in fact, in those face-to-face re- 
lations which seem to be contemplated in the 
New Testament: for organized social relations, 
explicitly including the family, the reiterated in- 
junction there is submission to established 
authority. The spirit of this book justifies speci- 
fying “free” economic organization; but, in 
spite of recurring mention of “the boundary 
problem of mutuality” (a rather awkward ex- 
pression for the rele of communities and fron- 
tiers), the treatment of the essential issue, vol- 
untary association, 1s scattered and sketchy. 
Further, on the general content of the book, 
we can only say that it has an excellent table of 
contents, suggestive and inviting, and that one 
who turns to any of the eleven chapters or sixty- 
odd sections listed will find a sane, judicious, 
and, on the whole, penetrating and withal suc- 
cinct discussion. Further, the literary quality is 
high by the usual standards of essay German. It 
is anomalous to find an index of subject matter 
only; for a reviewer, or any student wishing to 
check and compare during or .after reading 
through, one of authors cited would be very use- 
ful, and it would have cost but little to include 
these. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Clucago 


The American Symphony Orchestra: A Social 
History of Musical Taste. By Joun H. MUEL- 
LER. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1951. Pp. xii-+437. $6.00. 


Connoisseurs of art have rarely established a 
profitable connection between art and sociology, 
and equally seldom have sociologists possessed 
the competence in any area of art, particularly 
in music, to establish such a liaison. The author 
of this fascinating book is both a sociologist and 
a competent student of music. 

The sociological] interest in music thay focus 
on the composition itself, particularly the so- 
cially relevant aspects of its style and structure; 
or on the chanrels through which music reaches 
its audience. Mueller’s study is largely con- 
cerned with the latter aspect of the subject. He 
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seeks to show that musical form is not merely 
the upshot of an aesthetic evolution but also the 
product of a particular social environment, in- 
cag the public, the orchestra, its ‘patrons, 
and the conductor. © 

Nearly half of the book deals with the his- 
tory of the major American symphonic orches- 


tras. The story related here is of interest not . 


only to musicians but also to the student of pro- 
fessionalism. In a chapter on the nationality of 
the composers whose works form the repertoire, 
Mueller shows that contemporary American 
music has, with a short interlude in World War 
I, become an increasingly successful competitor 
of contemporary foreign works. We also learn of 
the effects of the changing political sentiments 
during both world wars on the national compo- 
nents of the concert program. The reflections in 
the last chapter on the varying roles of the con- 
ductor, the composer, and the audience in rela- 
tion to one another should not be missed by 
anybody concerned with the historical perspec- 
tives of music. 

A chapter on the varying components of the 
repertoire offers an analysis of the fluctuating 
frequencies with which compositions appear on 
the program. They take the pattern of a life- 
cycle with characteristic ascending and de- 
scending phases, the cycles varying in length. 
Increasingly, recent and contemporary works 
tend to havea short life. One group of composers 
shows a continuing gain in popularity (Sibelius, 
' Stravinsky, Bartók, Bruckner, and others), 
while the works of Robert Schumann, Schubert, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein 
have reached the declining phase. A third group 
has already completed its full life-cycle (Grieg, 
Elgar, Saint-Saëns). A fourth, including Haydn, 
Gluck, Handel, and Weber, continues to hold a 
modest but stable position on the American or- 
chestra program and so far shows no downward 
trend. Last but not least, there is the class of 
pre-eminent composers who rank above all 


othersinfrequency,namely, Beethoven, Brahms, 


Wagner, Tschaikovsky, and Mozart. Beetho- 
ven is still the most preferred, but his margin of 
popularity over his rivals, notably Brahms, has 
slowly diminished since 1890. 

The author does more, however, than work 
out the life-cycle of compositions, He attempts 
to demonstrate that “taste can be accounted 
for’’ and that the rise and decline of forms and 
styles may be explained through the factors 
which constitute the milieu of performed music. 
Since the sociology of art is still in the tentative 
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early stage it will be of particular interest to ex- 
amine the procedure which the author follows. 
As an illustrative example I select a brief sketch, 
one of many, in which Mueller analyzes both 
Beethoven’s prominent position and slow de- 
cline. We find in this ac two groups of fac- 
tors. 


FACTORS OF BEETHOVEN’S POPULARITY 


. Excellence of his compositions 

. Conductors’ high esteem 

. Beethoven’s music more dramatic and its melodic 
inventions less obvious than his predecessors’ 

. Familiar works at a premium because of brief 
rehearsal periods and infrequent concerts 

. Large number and variety of Beethoven’s com- 
positions - 
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FACTORS OF BEETHOVEN’S DECLINING 
PRE-EMINENCE ' 


Í. Increased attention to new composers such as 
Brahms, Wagner, and Tschaikovsky 
2. Importation of conductors whose taste is under 
the influence of the romantic cult 
3. Conductors proclaiming “their duty to keep their 
' audiences abreast of current trends” 
. More diversified programs possible because of the 
lengthening concert season 
. Improved finances allowing longer rehearsal time 
and therefore a more experimental repertoire 
. The decline of amateur choral organizations, end- . 
ing the regular performances of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony 


The first three items of both lists culled from 
Mueller’s discussion are part and parcel of the 
aesthetic phenomenon to be explained, rather 
than elements of a sociological account. That, 
for instance, toward the turn of the century the 
public and its conductors shifted their attention 
from Beethoven to the romantics is aesthetically 
significant, but it does not explain the shift. 
This goes to the heart of the matter, namely, the 
problem of a sociological account of taste. To 
make an aesthetic event sociologically plausible, 
one must transcend (but not forget) aesthetics. 
Mueller does this by taking stock of certain fac- 
tors which condition concert performances, 
such as the finances of the orchestra, its organi- 
zation, the recruitment of its personnel, rehears- 
al time, instrumental techniques, and the social 
background of the audiences. Convincingly he 
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‘shows in these very terms why orchestras which 


could schedule only short series of subscription 
concerts and lacked adequate rehearsal tiine 
could not perform new compositions more tech- 
nical and more intricate than the familiar Bee- 
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thoven. But the enumerated circumstances do 
not explain the growing attraction of the ro- 
‘mantics, nor do they account for the continued 
patronage of Beethoven long after orchestras 
became equipped to perform Wagner, Tschai- 
kovsky, and Brahms. That for an answer the 
author returns to the aesthetic level is, as I see 
` it, due to the fact that he advances his sociologi- 
cal analysis not further than the subject of mu- 
sica] reproduction and consumption and that 
the analysis stops short of a sociological scrutiny 
of the performed music itself. This is in no sense 
a criticism of Mueller’s procedure, since the so- 
ciological study of musical style and form is, at 
best, in its infancy. Understandably so, since a 
musical performance reveals much more patent- 
ly its social involvements than the composition. 
Hence the view that musical structure is not 
open to any other but the aesthetic scrutiny—a 
view which is only sporadically challenged, 
strangely enough by musicologists and not by 
sociologists (excepting the present author). 
These remarks are designed to call attention 
to the fact that a convincing account of taste is 
hardly possible so long as a sociological tech- 
nique for analyzing musical structure is not de- 
veloped. Short of that, Mueller has gone as far 
as was feasible in his pioneering study. Musicol- 
ogists, musicians, sociologists, historians, and 
laymen will find this book a treasure house of in- 
formation presented in enjoyable English. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


The Family in Various Cultures. By Stuart A. 
QurEN and Joun B. Apams. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. Pp. vii+280. 
$4.50. 


To provide the student with materials for the 
comparative study of the family within a single 
volume, Queen and Adams have written a series 
of sketches of the family in four non-Western 
cultures and also at various times in the long his- 
tory of Western civilization. Adams has de- 
scribed the family among the Hopi, the Kwoma, 
the Alorese, and the Japanese and, in addition, 


has prepared a short concluding chapter. Queen ` 


has provided an introductory chapter and a de- 
scription of the family in various periods and 
places in the history of Western man: among the 
ancient Hebrews, the ancient Romans, the early 
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Christians, the. Anglo-Saxons, the medieval 
English, in sixteenth- to eighteenth-century 
England, and among the English colonists in 
America. J 

Adams’ chapters describe the structure and 
functions of the family, the latter being broken 
down into economic, religious and ceremonial, 
and political activity, courtship and marriage, 
and orientation and education. No doubt, be- 
cause of the unevenness of his materials, Queen 
varies his topics from chapter to chapter. The 
sketches average about twenty-three pages in 
fairly large type. 

Aside from their interest in showing variation 
in family forms, both in exotic cultures and in 
those in our own historical tradition, the authors 
of this book seem to have no pet hobbies to ride 
or hypotheses to test. Their sources, especially 
on the nonliterate cultures, are generally famil- 
iar and are listed at the end of each chapter. 
There is a subject index but no name index. 

The simple and lucid style makes compara- 
tive materials available to undergraduate stu- 
dents who might have difficulty in digging the 
materials from the original sources. 


ROBERT F. WINCH 
Northwestern University 


The American Veteran Back Home: A Study of 
Veteran Adjustment. By ROBERT J. Havic- 
HURST, WALTER H. EATON, Jonn W. BAUGH- 
MAN, and Ernest W. BURGESS. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. vii+-271. 
$3.50. l 


This book reports nearly a decade of inter- 
mittent effort on the part of the authors and 
their associates to analyze comprehensively and 
empirically the problems of the war veteran who 
comes back to the small town. The frame of ref- 
erence is predcminantly a mixture of social an- 
thropology and what might loosely be called . 
“human relations.” The substance of the work 
consists of a series of empirical and historically 
oriented case studies bearing on the problem of 
veteran readjustment from such perspectives as 
the in-service experiences of the veterans, com- 
munity response to their departure and return, 
veterans’ organizations, job adjustment, adjust- 
ment of the servicemen’s wives, and, in a for- 
mally designed study, the adjustment of veter- 
ans four years after their return. Cutting across 
these related concerns js the phenomenon of the 
local status-prestige system as discovered and 
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defined by Warner’s Index of Social Class. 

Propositions which derive from these studies 
hew to the empirical line, and the findings are 
allowed to lie pretty much unrelated and with- 
out appreciable theoretical analysis. Much 
emerges to underscore what other studies have 
found; some of the findings are already common 
knowledge. The study does rather clearly sug- 
gest, however, that the small town functions 
more efficiently at sending men away to the wars 
than at taking them back and “readjusting”’ 
them to the circumscribed life of the local com- 
munity. Looming up also as significant is the im- 
portance of social status differentials, since ad- 
justment is facilitated by social influence, pres- 
żige, and economic well-being. 

One suspects that the restlessness of the re- 
turning veteran—abundantly elaborated in the 
case material—might conceivably be converted 
into an interest-group dynamic, with functional 
implications for broader forms of social organi- 
zation. In this respect the role of the veterans’ 
organizations, however, has been to direct rest- 
lessness into the realm of expressivism and re- 
lease in sociability. A wider social function 
would be its articulation and direction into a 
program of activism transcending the pattern of 
local community definitions and control. Such 
transcendence as exists at the national level of 
these organizations is shown by the study to 
have a clear and definite middle-class conserva- 
tive perspective which is not necessarily con- 
genial to the sentiments of the “grass-roots” 
veteran. 

The findings of the central study on ‘“‘Adjust- 
ment Four Years Later” tend to be somewhat 
inconclusive. Little differences in various phases 
cf adjustment are found among “matched” 
samples, twenty-four each: of unmarried veter- 
ens, married veterans, and married nonservice- 
men, of the same ethnicity and approximate 
age, Education is uncontrolled. Such variables 
as “socio-economic mobility,” “personal adjust- 
ment,” and “acceptance into community life” 
are defined by a series of indexes the weighting 
for which seems intuitively conceived. Despite 
the lack of statistical significance in the com- 
parisons, it is interesting to note that the favor 
in adjustment was consistently on the side of the 
nonveterans. 

In method and coherence the work is not im- 
riune to criticism. While the writing is relatively 
clear and uncomplicated by “sociologese,”’ the 
tables which are scattered through the chapters 
and appendix are often unclear, unexplained in 
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the text, and sometimes misleading. Also, we are 
promised in the opening sentence a “story of 416 
veterans of World War II—-a story of departure 
and return.” Yet the subsequent chapters re- 
veal a preoccupation with numerous samples 
some of which, including that in the “adjustment 
four years later” study, are drawn from different 
populations. The relation of these original 416— 
who comprise a group only in the sense that 
they were discharged before a certain date—to 
the other groups in the studies is not always 
made clear. It zs clear, however, that these men 
could not have been studied as a group while 
they were away; the in-service experiences are 
depicted with the help of insight, personal ex- 
perience, secondary materials, and the recollec- 
tions of the returned servicemen. Thus only the 
postdischarge behavior of the veteran has been 
directly studied. 

The statistical analysis and presentation 
leave something to be desired. The finely drawn 
social class distinctions are lost in a fusion of 
categories in the attempt to achieve statistical 
respectability, if not significance. Cases in the 
zentral study are dissipated, from 123 to 72, to 
zet a “matched” effect that seemingly has little 
meaning in simple contingency tables. The ap- . 
plication of a correction coefficient for small 
numbers is no cure-all when the cases are so 
scanty as to make any analytical comparisons 
highly questionable. Finally, the inclusion of the 
number of cases in percentage tables would seem 
almost an elementary requirement. 

This work will not set social science afire, but 
it does represent considerable empirical research 
and is productive of a better understanding of 
the subjective and objective elements involved 


‘In veteran readjustment. It will interest all 
. those interested in community organization, so- 


cial anthropology, and practical problems which 
arise in the context of the smal] community. 
Psychiatrically oriented students of adjustment 
will not find the elements of analysis congenial 
to their frames of reference, but the rich deposit ` 
of case material awaits their deeper shafts. 
However so, one must point out that the general 
sweep of the title is much too inclusive, and the 
authors are no doubt the first to realize this. In 
conclusion it might be noted by sociologists that 
Ernest W. Burgess contributes a slim, thought- 
čul chapter analyzing material gathered on the 
adjustment pattern of wives of departing serv- 
icemen. ` 
i RoserT W. HABENSTEIN 


Tniversily of Missouri 
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Dogma and Compulsion: Psychoanalytic Studies 
of Religton and Myths. By THEODOR REIK. 

* New York: International Universities Press, 
1951. Pp. 332. $5.00. 


' Theodor Reik is one cf the most energetic 
and gifted survivors of the psychoanalytic “‘sec- 
ond generation’’—the small group of Freud’s 
immediate disciples who, under the master’s in- 
` spiration and with Frazer’s Golden Bough in 
hand, applied the new key to every locked door 


in the old manse of European cultivation: to. 


painting and fiction, Greek mythology, biblical 
exegesis, Egyptology, Teutonic folklore, arm- 
chair ethnology. Since zeal and main strength 


forced the doors, the fact that the same key did » 
not always work could be overlooked; anyway, 


the rooms were thrown open. Dogma and Com- 

pulsion, a translation of some of Reik’s essays in 
this genre (others appeared some time ago in his 
book, Ritual), reminds us of this earlier day of 

enthusiastic analytic exploration and isclation; 
most of it dates from the period.during and Just 
aiter World War I. ; 

Both in Ritual and in this work Reik is the 
victim of the enticing analogy between the be- 
havior of individual neurotic patients and that 
of whole social groups. In interpreting, in Part I, 
the famous controversy of the iota—Was Christ 
of identical or similar substance as God the 
Father?—Reik relies on the neurotic’s obses- 
sional doubts concerning analogous “‘trifles,”’ 
onto which he displaces serious sexual ambiva- 
lences and repressed derision. Reik weaves into 
his account of the patristic arguments the tale 
of one of his patients, a quite fascinating aristo- 
crat, half-pious and half-rebel, who would blas- 
pheme in the midst of the most scrupulous devo- 
tions. Such an analogy at least has the virtue of 
making it clear for Reik that theological dispu- 
tations are never over trifles; as a result, he finds 
an interest in myth, dogma, ritual, and biblical 
exegesis that was lost during an era when medi- 
. eval theology or talmudic disputation was dis- 
missed as ridiculous hair-splitting. 

- However, as Erich Fromm argues in his 
critique of Reik (Die Entwicklung des Chrisius- 
dogmas), the latter fails to do justice to the in- 
tellectual content of the ideas themselves as, in 

. Max Weber’s terms, historical forces in their 
own right. The analogy with the individual neu- 
rotic breaks down because the same social group 
does not hold ambivalent views about the iota; 
various groups contend bloodily and passionate- 

ly for different interpretations (as Reik sees 
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without realizing the implications), and these 
interpretations both shape and are shaped by 
the organizational forms and social positions of 
the contending groups. That is, the struggfe Is 
not only symbolized by differing images of 
Christ (as a Man who becomes God—a rebellious 
act—or as God all the time, deigning to aid man- 
kind), but victory for one or another faction will 
mean victory for one or another mode of church 
organization and social organization generally. 
A compromise among these groups, moreover, 
worked out though it be in metaphorical and 
theological nicety, is not necessarily an indica- 
ticn of compulsiveness on either side. Reik, rely- 
ing on his key, was far too cavalier about the 
actual circumstances of time and place it which 
the early Christians were enmeshed (and per- 
haps he was cavalier, too, though he could 
hardly help knowing more, about the circum- 
stances of daily life in which his patients were 
enmeshed). | 

Nowhere in the book, in fact, does Reik indi- 
cate any awareness of social institutions. In 
dealing with dogma and doubt, the dialectic be- 
tween the sect and the church escapes him; in 
dealing with insurance, he amusingly compares 
the insurance premium with religious sacrifice 


_but slights the group aspects of risk-sharing; in 


dealing with Devid’s biblical “sin” of taking a 
census, he prefers to interpret the census as a re- 
pressed death-wish against the enumerated and 
to push aside more “manifest” explanations in 
terms of resistance to centralizing tendencies 
and what would today be called “government 
interference,” In his finely spun account of the 
sexual and aggressive significance of Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel, he works less with 
analogies from neurotics and more with analo- 
gies from initiatory rites among other peoples, 
but in his confidence that he has the key to the 
mystery he is no less unabashed. The book con- 
cludes with a discussion of Oedipus and the 
Sphinx (or, rather, the varieties of Sphinx)—the 
interpretation of the Oedipus myth being per- 
haps the initiatory vision-quest ‘of the earlier 
analytic group (cf. Patrick Mullahy’s Oedipus— 
Myth and Complex: A Review of Psycheanalytic 
Theory); here Reik’s contribution does not add 
much to the others but follows Freud somewhat - 
pedantically and dogmatically. Reik has a cer- 
tain tone-deafness to myth and symbolic mate- 
rial generally. 

Yet I do not want to leave the impression 
that this is a dull book—though it is one to be 
skimmed. The data, whether from biblical 
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' exegesis or talmudic sources (as in the ingenious 
discussion of phylacteries) or case histories, are 
invariably interesting; the interpretations are 
intNpid and often suggestive even if not con- 
vincing or plausible; Reik appears as a cultivat- 
ed man, excited over his investigations. 
Readers put off by the dogmatism of Dogma 
and Compulsion are referred to Listening with the 
Third Ear (1950), Reik’s eloquent, candid, and 
amazingly undogmatic American testament, 
where he exhibits a flexibility quite foreign to 
his works on the psychology of religion and of- 
fers the student of geriatrics, or of acculturation, 
_ some fascinating questions as to how his escape 
from Vienna, or whatever else, led Reik (born in 


1888) to throw off the shackles which had kept: 


him an orthodox devotee of what was even be- 
fore the first World War referred to as “the 
psychoanalytic movement.” 


DAVID RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


Social Surveys and Social Action. By MARK 
ABRAMS. London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1951. Pp. 153. 8s. 6d. 


In Social Surveys and Social Action Mark 
Abrams, distinguished British social survey ex- 
pert and practitioner, presents a clear and con- 
cise overview of the development of this phase 
of socia] science. The book is chiefly devoted to 
British research, but it also deals with American 
data: The social surveys of Booth, Rowntree, 
and Bowley are seen as the forerunners of the 
modern sample-survey approach. Chapters deal 
with applications in the fields of consumer prob- 
lems, industrial relations, social and urban plan- 
ning, and political and mass-communication re- 
search. 

He emphasizes the substantive trends in 
British social survey research, for, in his opin- 
ion, British social science has not been preoccu- 
pied with method to the exclusion of socially 
relevant data. For example, his review of re- 


search into the “‘poverty line” over two genera- - 


tions makes a strong case for the utility of re- 
peating old research and adding new methodo- 
logical dimensions which do not obscure basic 
_ social trends. 

The author not only outlines technical as- 
pects and objectives but also emphasizes the so- 
cia] climate in Great Britain which gave rise to 
thse intellectual enterprises. In his opinion, the 
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social survey in the past has been directly linked 
to the needs and requirements of social reform 
and social action. Moreover, today, for Abrams? 
the ability of the welfare state to function effec- 
tively is related to the evolving effectiveness of 
social survey research in supplying appropriate 
substantive data for social engineering. The con-. 
tinued and perfected application of the survey 
is required for measuring social needs, for meet- 
ing these needs without relying completely on 
the pricing process, for developing new indus- 
trial incentives, as well as maintaining effective 
communication between the elements of the 
welfare state. 

The relevance of this volume for the sociolo- 
gist rests not so much in the author’s historical 
review of the social survey but rather in his 
point of view about social science and social ac- 
tion. Mark Abrams, in his capacity as director 
of Research Services, Ltd., a semipublic social 
survey group, in Great Britain of outstanding 
repute, is well known to American social] scien- 
tists. In turn, he has had considerable contact 
with the organized aspects of American social 
research. Thus, as he writes his statement about 
British social science, it is quite natural that a 
personal commentary on American orientation 
should emerge. 

The author’s remarks supply one type of oft- 
encountered European reaction to American so- 
cla] science. Abrams points to what he claims to 
be a failure of American social surveys to lead to 
constructive social action. His explanation is 
that we have professionalized and thereby 
sterilized social science. In Great Britain, on the 
other hand, social science has been more of an 
instrument of social politics, if only because of 
the type of individuals who became social scien- 
tists and pioneered in social survey work. And 
he should add that many of these individuals 
were interested in the British brand of socialism. 


In Britain the postwar years saw a revitalization 
of the social survey and its expanding use as a vital 
part of the machinery of social and economic devel- 
opment. In the United States, on the other hand, 
there has been no similar application of the social 
survey for communal betterment. Instead the Amer- 
ican social scientist tends to be busy elsewhere— 
either studying the marketing problems of large- 
scale business, or examining, in ever greater detail, 
the failure of the ordinary individual to adjust to a 
camplex and competitive society. 


Yn no small degree, this is an unfair and al- 
most stereotyped statement, but it contains just 
enough truth to stop its being ignored. Nor can 
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one dismiss his argument by referring to the all- 
too-obvious fact that many of the gains achieved 
by “scientific” socialism have been taken for 
granted as a result of our higher standard of 
living. Like many European social scientists, 
Abrams fails to recognize the American social 
scientists’ efforts to effect constructive social 
change through the vast network of voluntary 
associations and nongovernmental institutions. 
These efforts are hardly invalid because they 
are not based on Fabian socialist assumptions. 


Moreis JANOWITZ 
University of Michigan 


The Psychology of Adolescence: Behavior and De- 
velopment. By Joun E. Horrocks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. xxvi-+614. 
$4.50. 

From a sociological point of view, this book 
is one of the most satisfying of the many text- 
books on adolescence that has yet appeared. 
The adolescent is presented not merely as a 
mind and body in a crucial stage of growth but 
as a social being influenced by the ideals and 
norms of his particular society. The materia] is 
organized under five general headings that indi- 
cate the breadth of treatment: status-seeking 
and emancipation from parental authority; 
group relationships including heterosexual ad- 
justment; physical development; intellectual 
expansion; and evaluaticn of values. 

Sociologists have neglected childhood and 
adolescence alike as a field for systematic study. 
Horrocks uses the scanty materials available and 
weaves them into a co-ordinated discussion of 
the social adjustment of the adolescent. He 
draws upon Bossard, Burgess and Cottrell, re- 
ports of the White House Conference of 1930, 
Cooley, the Lynds, Hollingshead, and Thrasher, 
as well as Mead’s anthropological material, to 
supplement the more individualistic approach of 
psychologists. The first 208 pages give a well-or- 
dered summary of what might be termed “the 
sociology of adolescence.” 

The sections on physical and intellectual de- 
velopment are equally thorough. Section IV on 
activities and interests rcunds out the discussion 
of the adolescent as a social being and includes 
an integrating chapter in which adjustment is 
stated conceptually. At this point psychology 
takes precedence over sociology; adjustment is 
stated in conventional concepts of drives, goal 
satisfaction, goal blocking or frustrations, and 
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the varied reactions to frustrations, Sociological 
concepts such as social definitions, norms, roles, 
and concepts of the self are omitted. 

The author demonstrates a wide knowlkdge 
of research findings which he integrates into a 
srnooth-flowing discussion. His treatment of the 
peer group, social class differences, and hetero- 
sexual adjustment is especially good. Unlike 
many discussions of adolescence, the book 
avoids a moralistic attitude regarding sex be- 
havior and masturbation, which are treated ob- 
jectively in the light of recent studies. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Manpower Resources and Utthization: Principles 
of Working Force Analysis. By A. J. JAFFE 
and CHARLES D. STEWART. New York: John 
Wiley & Sors, 1951. Pp. xil-+532. $6.50. 


This book, the joint product of a sociologist 
and an economist, is certainly the most compre- 
hensive treatment of the “labor force” yet pro- 
duced. It has both substantive and methodo- 
logical significance for the social sciences, and 
its extensive analvsis of American data should 
be of considerable practical utility. 

In a brief introductory chapter the authors 
comment on how pressure for collecting data 
and improving statistical information on the 
supply of labor has been linked to social policy. 
Part I (chaps. ii—viii) is devoted to a discussion 
of “Problems of Measurement and Analysis”; 
Part II (chaps. ix-zili) applies concepts and pro- 
cedures to a “Description of the United States 
Working Force”; Part III (chaps. xiv—xxi) 
places “The Working Force in Its Social and 
Economic Context.” Nine appendixes (A-J) 
have the following titles: “The Bemba of North- 
ern Rhodesia”; “Socio-economic Development 
and Populaticn Growth”; “Detailed Labor 
Force Procedures of the United States Bureau 
cf the Census”; “Comparison of Labor Force 
and Gainfully Occupied Procedures”; ‘“The In- 
fluence of Attitudes upon the Collection of 
Working Force Statistics”; “Notes on the Col- 
lection of Working Force Statistics in Various 
Countries”; “Experience with the Lakor Force 
Procedures in Puerto Rico and Japan”: ‘‘Select- 
ed Procedures Further Illustrating the Use of 
Working Force Data”; and “The Tobacco 
Processing and Manufacturing Industry in the 
United States: A Case History.” — 
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This bare summary of the table of contents, 
. without chapter headings, indicates something~ 
of Ye scope of the task that the authors set for 
thethselves. However, it does not reveal the 
theoretical and methodological contributions of 
the study or the authors’ success in carrying out 
so ambitious a project. 

In general, the discussion of statistical 
sources and procedures, the size and composi- 
tion of the labor force in the United States, and 
its proximate determinants is adequate and 


even exemplary. The presentation impresses on- 


the reader an unexpected circumstance, that is, 
- the relativity of the labor force through time 
and space and its close connection with the na- 
- ture of economic development. 

-~ + The authors in chapter ii make explicit the 
problems of applying everywhere the concept of 
labor force in the several closely related senses 
appropriate to industrial economies. The more- 
or-less clear distinction of persons within and 
outside the labor market will not work in non- 
industrial economies. This circumstance pro- 
duces an inherent incomparability of statistics 


which no administrative agreements can pre- 


vent. 


The particular feature in this treatment, - 


however, is that the development of a distinct 


labor force and its various internal characteris- . 


tics is related to a theory of economic develop- 
ment. Thus in chapter 11 Jaffe and Stewart at- 
tempt to specify the economic features of indus- 
trial economies and the necessary preconditions 
for movement in that direction (minimal popu- 
lation size and unfilled wants for goods and 
services). 

In later chapters (notably chap. xv) compar- 


ative labor-force data are related to indexes of ~ 


relative economic development In various coun- 
tries. Finally, this general theme is related to the 
theory of economic development by the attempt 
to construct and test specific hypotheses about 
the interrelations among various social and eco- 


nomic indexes, on the one hand, and various 


measures of the labor force, on the other-(pp. 
375-80 and chap. xxi). The authors explicitly 
recognize two limitations: the assumption in 
cross-sectional comparison that space equals 
time and the use of available statistical data as a 
representation of “social” and “cultural” deter- 
minants of the economy. 

It is the: opinion of the reviewer that, with 
respect to.economic development and its rela- 
tion to the labor force, the book displays better 
economic than sociological theory. Nor does 
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this oe arise purely koa the greater 
quantification of economic variables, some of 
which are not dealt with in quantitative terms.» 
Insufficient attention is given to normative’ 
structure, patterns of reciprocities, and the im- 
portance of dissident elements in the underde- 
veloped countries. The theorizing about strate- 
gic variables in the “matrix” of interrelated ele- 
ments in nonindustrial economies essentially 
stops at an “equilibrium” analysis—with the 
explicit inference that everything must be done 
at once. This is simply not correct in theory or 
experience, as a proper approach to social analy- 
sis less closely tied to a “technological deter- 
minism”’ would have indicated. 

The approach to this and similar problems in 


the book is, however, methodologically ingen- 


lous and provocative of testable propositions. It 
1s to be hoped that its use will not be confined 
to a small group of specialized economists and’ 
demographers, for its fundamental contribu- 
tions extend beyond the “labor-force” field as | 
ordinarily conceived. . 

WILBERT E. MOORE 
Princeton University 


The Population of India and Pakistan. By: 
KINGSLEY Davis. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xvi-+ 263. $7.50. 


In the last ten years Asia has developed as a 
clearer image than it has been before in the con- 
sciousness and the conscience of Europe and 
America. To contribute something on what | 
moves India, what is wrong with her, and, if 


-that Is not too impertinent, what will set her 


right is.a pressing task for Western scholars. 
Professor Davis defines his field in a broad 
enough way to permit him to come to grips with 
the practical problems of population and re- 
sources. The foundation of his work is statistical 


Information. Maps in Part I show the relation 


between average annual rainfall and population 
distribution and the connection between vari- 
ability of rainfall and periodic famine. 
Population has grown rapidly in India during 
the last two or three hundred years but not so 
rapidly as in Europe. Europe and pre-partition 
India are said to have had roo millions of per- > 
sons each in 1600, and by 1947 India had 420 
million to Europe’ s 560 million. However, the 
roo-million figure in 1600 is probably high for 
Europe and low for India, so that Europe’s rate 
of increase may be anything up to double that 
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of India over the last three and a half centuries. 
During the preceding nineteen hundred years, 
‘from Asoka to Akbar, the population of India 
was approximately constant and even on bal- 
ance declined. Asoka’s Irdia must have had far 
more people than Europe in the time of the 
Roman Republic. This rise to a population far 
greater than that of Europe corresponds to the 
early development of advanced technology in 
' India. 

Davis makes a direct investigation of birth 
and death rates during the recent period which 
furnishes an impressive display of the critical 
and constructive apparatus of demography. The 


death rate has been irregular owing to famines, 


and epidemics. This perhaps has an advantage 
aver a steady mortality of the same long-run 
intensity. The deaths in a famine tend to be of 
children and old people, and the remaining 
population of young adults has a temporary rise 
in its standard of living. However, the birth rate 
among this young adult population is high, and 
the loss is quickly made up. A lower death rate 
through measures for further reducing famines 
and epidemics will sooner or later lead to the re- 
turn of famines if it increases population great- 
ly. “Our argument is not thai further declines in 
the death rate are impossible or improbable, but 
cather that a continued low death rate without 
a modern economy and a civilized fertility is in- 
conceivable.” When a country becomes indus- 
trialized, medical advances and sanitation bring 
about a jump in population which provides 
manpower for industry, and then subsequently 
a change in mores brings down the birth rate 
and restores stability az the higher density. 
Areas which have one part of the industrial rev- 
clution—medical knowledge and sanitation— 
too long before they have the mores which fol- 
low these may continue their cycle of growth 
‘through a disastrously long period. l 
In seeking to find whet zre the prospects of 
lower birth rates, one naturally looks for the dif- 
ferentials among the various demographic sub- 
groups of the Indian population. Little encour- 
agement is offered, however. A small rural-ur- 
ban differential does exist, but it has not in- 
creased in fifty years; the differential with social 
class which is observed seems due to remarriage 
of widows among the lower classes. Liberality in 
regard to widow marriage will further raise the 
rate, and a higher age at marriage will probably 
only partially compensate. 
The author constructs special lite-tables and 
finds for the decade 1931-41 an expectation of 
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32.1 years for males and 31.4 for females. This 
is ten years In excess of the tables constructed 
in the same way for the decade 1911-21. 

When we study the rate of natural incréase, 
we find that the fluctuations, which are great, 
are not due as in the West to fluctuations in 

‘rths but largely to those in deaths. The con- 
trast between gross and net reproduction rates, 
the former at 2.76 and the latter at 1.30 In 1941, 
shows that the people of the area “expend a tre- 
mendous amount of biological and social energy 
in obtaining a fairly modest rate of population 
growth. In this respect their reproduction is like 
their agriculture, for there, too, they spend 
much labour in producing mediocre results.” 

Sections on resources show how overpopula- 
tion prevents good practices in forestry and 
agriculture. India contains the mineral resources 
required for an industrial civilization (though 
Pakistan is less well off). The problem is to or- 
ganize their development before growing popu- 
lation pressure overwhelms the economy. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 


Migration withia Ohio, 1935-40: A Study in the 
Re-distribution of Population. By WARREN S. 
THompson. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, 1951. Pp. ix-+227. 


This is the most comprehensive report yet to 
appear on intrastate migration. The data came 
from a special tabulation by subregions of the 
information obtained by the Census in r940 on 
migration over a five-year period. Comparably 
detailed data will not be available for r950, but 
it is expected that studies will be forthcoming 
using the 1935—c<0 data for other states. Because 
of its high technical competence, this mono- 
graph is likely to serve as a methodological] 
guide for many of these studies. 

Most of the major findings are not surprising, 
having already been inferred by demographers 
from examination of patterns of population 
growth and estimates of net migration. How- 
ever, our knowledge of selective migration and 
its impact on communities of origin and destina- 
tion will become much more concrete and specif- 
ic as a result of this kind of research. 

The data are presented in great detail, which 
will enhance their comparative value. Graphic 
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presentation is used freely, though not always 
effectively. As it stands, the monograph badly 
neads a summary chapter to restate the princi- 
pal conclusions, to give some suggestions as to 
their theoretical implications, and to relate 
them to the literature of internal migration, 
Perhaps this kind of interpretation is reserved 
for the Scripps Foundation’s summary repert 
on its six-year program of research in population 
distribution, to which this study is but one con- 
tribution. 

Oris DUDLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior. By 
NIcoLAS RASHEVSKY. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xli-+256. $5.00, 


In the words of the Preface, this book ‘‘actu- 
ally uses mathematics everywhere and does not 
merely talk about using it.” The language of 
mathematics has a grammar so strict that errors 
are immediately apparent, while in the English 
language (say) errors are more easily concealed. 
Mathematics, however, may be confining-——in- 
capable of handling the essential features of so- 
cial life. Whether the narrowness of mathemati- 
cal treatment is temporary or intrinsic, only 
further effort in developing it can show. 

Because the book describes work in process, 
its results are tentative and lack continuity. 
Not only, as the author states, could the portion 
dealing with society in chapters ii and vi “have 
been developed without reference to neurologi- 
cal mechanisms,” but within the parts dealing 
with society alternative approaches are con- 
sidered. 


The author approaches the problem of social be- 
havior from different points of view, such as imita- 
tion, hedonism, and learning, and does not commit 
himself to the acceptance of a particular view as an 
explanation of social phenomena. ... Inasmuch as 
we have known since Henri Poincaré that there is no 
such thing as the hypothesis or the theory, we may 
just as well discuss in the same book several possible 
methods of approach... . In particular, in the com- 
plex domain of social phenomena an attempt to re- 
duce everything to one cause is dangerous. 


A first interest of the reader is what sociologi- 
cal concepts are chosen for translation into 
mathematics. If the concepts are vague, if they 
have been critically examined and found incon- 
sistent or without basis in fact, then their trans- 
lation can permit only inferences subject also to 
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these criticisms. If they correspond to the struc- 
ture of society, even as a highly simplified de- 
scription, then the inferences made through the 
use of mathematics will likewise correspond. 
Part If, dealing with “Social Hierarchies,” 
starts with a chapter on peck-order, in which 
the asymetric (if A pecks B, then B does not 
peck A) and not necessarily transitive (if A 
pecks B, and B pecks C, then A may or may not 
peck C) relations give rise to various kinds of 
structure. Thus with two birds there is only one 
possible structure, for we do not care whether A 
pecks B cr B pecks A. In flocks of three birds the 
arrangement may be a simple hierarchy (A 


.pecks B, B pecks.C, A pecks C) or cyclical (4 


pecks B, B pecks C, C pecks A). It can be seen 
that for larger flocks many possibilities of struc- 
ture will arise. | 

A different conceptualization is used in dis- 
cussion of wealth and income. If economic life 
consists of encounters between individuals, and 
the outcome of any encounter is a transfer of 
wealth proportional to the difference in ability 
of the two individuals, and ability is distributed 
normally among individuals (an assumption 
made long ago by Francis Galton), and indi- 
viduals are engaged in creating wealth as well as 
taking it from one another (the amount of crea- 
tion being proportional] to the amount of wealth 
the individual has and his ability), then a curve 
of the distribution of wealth can be obtained. 
This distribution turns out to be skew, despite 
the symmetrical distribution of abilities as- 
sumed. 

Chapter ix considers quantities such as 
wealth, end possibly freedom, which may be 
considered as constant in total for the whole 
society—they are called “conservative” quanti- 
ties. Following Boltzmann’s attack on the distri- 
bution oi energy among a confined group of 
molecules, Rashevsky asks what the probabili- 
ty is of any particular distribution of wealth 
among individuals. It turns out that the most 
probable distribution is one having many low- ° 
wealth individuals. 

Chapter xiv supposes that any individual in 
any society aims to maximize something. The 
expression which he maximizes is a weighted 
average of the satisfactions of the various per- 
sons in the society. The purely egoistic person 
maximizes an expression in which his own satis- 
faction has weight 1 and that of each other per- 
son o. The purely altruistic person gives no 
weight to his own satisfaction and equal weight 
to the satisfaction of all other persons. The 
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scheme of weights for all individuals in the soci- 
ety is a square matrix. Societies are classified ac- 

‘cording to whether the individuals they con- 
tain are egoistic or altruistic. 

Various particular forms of the matrix of 
weights may be studied; the author concen- 
trates on one where social position is distributed 
according to an exponential J-curve and in 
which the altruistic attitude of individuals to- 
ward each other decreases with the social dis- 
tance between them. It is shown that for this 
case “‘the largest contribution to the satisfaction 
of other individuals is made by some ‘middle’ 
social class, that is, by individuals whose social 


rank is neither too high nor too low” (p. 123)., 


` This is described as a “very interesting result.” 

Other subjects which are taken up ir similar 

fashion are imitative behavior, learning curves 
-of social groups, faith versus rational thinking, 
and hereditary effects in social changes. 

It would not be fair <o criticize the limited 
use of empirical data in this book, since theory 
may be usefully carried beyond the means of 
verification immediately available. Though we 
may have doubts as to the verification ultimate- 
ly possible where measures of “satisfaction,” 
‘freedom,’ and “prestige” are involved as vari- 
ables of the theory, social scientists wil] do well 
to watch the original line of investigation which 
Professor Rashevsky is developing. One hopes, 
in wishing him well, that his assumptions will be 
brought closer to those which sociology has 
shown to be operative in the social world and 
that they will be organized in such a way that 
statistical data may be brought conclusively to 
their testing. 

NATHAN. KEYFITZ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 
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The Development of Human Behavior. By Ricz- 
ARD DEWEY and W. J. Humper. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xiv+ 762. 


Among postwar textbooks in social psycholo- 
gy this volume is distinctive for its interdisci- 
plinary inclusiveness and its empkasis on social 
adjustment. The authors make a genuine effort 


_ to integrate diverse psychological and scciologi- 


cal notions, emphasizing “role” and the “gen- 
eralized other,” the Mowrer dual-learning theo- 
ry, Thomas’ four wishes, and the limiting ef- 
fects of biologically given capacities. Psycho- 
analysis, however, gets silent treatment. 
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Following the chapters on theoretical frame- 
work, the principal concern is with personality 
adjustment, which refers to the compatibilipy of 
statuses with learned roles. Age roles (Sec. II). 
are approached by way of cultural expectations 
at each level, with considerable emphasis on dif- 
ferential biological maturation of individuals. 
After an abortive ettempt to equate abnormali- 
ty with the extremes of the frequency distribu- 
tion (literally, ‘minorities’’”), Section IIT, on 
“Abnormal Statuses, Deviant Roles, and Per- 
sonality,” presents a creditable treatment of the 
principal types of deviation (including racial 
and cultural minorities), stressing societal reac- 
tions,to the deviant role. Perhaps a cultural bias 
leads the authors inadvertently to shit into a 
different frame of reference in treating crime 
and mental illness according to social considera- 
tions disposing persons to these types of devia- 
tion rather than building around societal reac- 
tions to these roles. 

Section IV, dealing with the impact of school, 
religion, and occupation on personality, plus a 
chapter on collective behavior, seems least well 
organized theoretically and most sociologically 
naive. The psychologistic explanations of strikes 
will hardly be ecceptable outside of managerial 
circles. 

The final chapter is an argument that science 
can and should make value judgments, based on 
the assumption that “a good environment for 
anything is one which permits it to live and ma- 


.ture according to its natural needs.” 


The book is written in a clear style, and its 
points are illustrated with an abundance of 
origina] case summaries. It should be quite use- 
fulin a general course for beginners in which the 
instructor is principally concerned with range 
rather than selectivity of ideas, in which per- 
sonal adjustment will be the major concern, and 
in which the instructor is not allergic to irequent 
value judgments. 


RALPH H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Support for Independent Scholarship and Re- 
search: A Study Supporied by the American 
Philosophical Society and the Social Science 
Research Council, and Conducted by tke Latter. 
By ELBRIDGE SIBLEY. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. xv+ 
116. $1.25. 
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In these days of “interdisciplinary” research 
and “area studies,” it is encouraging to find a 
monograph devoted to a description of research 
don by the independent scholar. All too often 
one meets with the idea that it is only the highly 
formalized research organization that wijl pro- 
vide the necessary development of a real social 
science which will increase our knowledge of the 
problems of social relations. It is therefore with 
genuine relief that the reader finds in Dr. Sib- 
ley’s careful analysis not only explicit recogni- 
tion of the basic role in scientific discovery 
which the independent scholar plays but also a 
wise analysis of measures adopted to promote 
and to support individual research among some 
thirteen hundred scholars in three universities 
and two colleges. The data are not derived from 
a probability sample but are treated merely as 
accessible facts having suggestive significance. 
As such, the data show the situations separately 
of research in the social sciences and research in 
the natural sciences. 

The sequence of topics of the chapers is the 
need for independent research; the academic en- 
vironment in terms of motives, incentives, and 
some unfavorable conditions; interest in greater 
support for research; the different problems in 
universities and in small colleges; teachers ver- 
sus research scholars; institutional policies and 
values; the nature of creative activites; year- 
round teaching schedules; relief from routine 
duties for creative scholars; teaching loads; 
leaves of absence for research; financial aid for 
research and research opportunities for retired 
scholars; why costs differ in various fields; 
sources of financial aid; comparisons among dif- 
ferent types of institutions; support in relation 
to recognized ability; aid for faculty members in 
small institutions; aid for neglected types of re- 
search; aid for scholars early and Jate in their 
careers; aid for unusually able individuals; 
stimulation of other sources of aid; and publica- 
tions and subventions. 

This monograph is a helpful contribution to 
the understanding of creative scholarship and 
should be read by the administrative officers of 
colleges, graduate schools, and universities as 
well as of the national foundations which sup- 
port research. 

F. STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


New Horizons in Criminology. By HARRY ELMER 
BARNES and Necrey K. TEETERS. 2d ed. 
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New York: Prentice-Hall, ro5x. Pp. xvi+ 
887. $5.75. 


The new, second edition of this well-known * 


textbook is an actual rewriting and recasting of 
the entire book. Though there are 180 fewer 
pages, most of the cutting has been in the “ex- 
tras”; gone now are the 43 pages of systematic 
bibliographies arranged for each chapter, the 
Foreword by Frank Tannenbaum, and the ex- 
tended Preface. The new edition retains, how- 
ever, the ull Table of Contents and the List of 
Illustrations as well as an extensive index of 
names and an adequate general index. Materials 
dealing with criminology have been separated 


irom those having to do with penology. There is 
roughly a 40-60 per cent division as between the. 


two—an emphasis on penology that was even 
more pronounced in the first edition. 

The new edition brings up to date the amaz- 
ingly varied yet detailed information that char- 
acterized the first edition. The book continues 
to be a veritable encyclopedia of criminological 

‘information. It attempts to take account of all 
significant developments in the war decade. 
New chapters have been added dealing with 
medica] and recreational services and with 
youth and adult authorities for rehabilitative 
treatment, and there is a new chapter on institu- 
tional planning and design in a prison building 
program. _ 

The authors offer their own description of 


_the book as “an exercise in informed crusading 


for a more rational, humane, and effective han- 
dling of the whole problem of crime” (Preface, 
p. viii). The new edition, Jike the old, is so com- 
pletely eclectic in the matter of basic theory and 
point of view that it may be said, perhaps, to 
have none at all except approval of the idea that 
it is desirable to be “up to date” and “new.” 
The result sometimes is the assembly of consid- 
erable information on a topic that nevertheless 
provides little clarification of basic problems of 
interrelations and underlying significance. 

The absence of systematic, theoretical orien- 
tation for the mass of data, opinion, and asser- 
tion thai fill this volume constitutes its principal] 
weakness. Others, perhaps, may consider that a 
desirable feature. Yet there is little to be gained 
by seeking to reconcile the irreconcilable 
through the device of considering each as a “‘fac- 
tor” in some amorphous mélange of “multiple 
causes” that operate in whatever ways are nec- 
essary to “explain” whatever specific effects 
need explanation. 


a 
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The volume opens with a sprightly and in- 
formative chapter on “The Revolution in the 
Nature of Crime” which paints an arresting pic- 
ture of the operation of organized crime syndi- 
cates and rackets in modern America. Rackets 
and syndicates presumably are bad and need to 
` be eradicated, but the reader looks in vain for 
any basic theoretical orientation that will help 
him see both the criminal syndicate and the 
legitimate business syndicate as participants in 
a constantly ongoing struggle for the control of 
power and profits in the community. Two hun- 
dred pages later there is a chapter cn “The Psy- 
chiatric Approach to Delinquency and Crime” 
in which the discussion points up the familiar as- 
sumption of many psychiatrists that criminal 
behavior flows from the mental and emotional 
disorganization of the personalities of individual 
criminals. l 

The view of crime as an incidenta] aspect of 
the struggle for power and profits in the commu- 
nity stands in sharp contrast to, and is logically 
inconsistent with, the assumption that crime oc- 
curs as a result of disorganized individual per- 
sonalities. If crime is incidental to the conflict of 
groups in society, personality disorganization 
and emotional disturbance are simply common 
aspects of human behavior to be found equally 
in both warring camps. It does not seem particu- 
larly helpful to try to recancile this divergence 
in basic theory and approach by considering 
-these opposites as different “factors” in a com- 
mon group of “multiple factors” that taken to- 
gether offer some explanation and a better un- 
derstanding of the criminality with which socie- 
ty has to deal. 

Despite the weakness resulting from this 
kind of eclecticism, this nevertheless is one of 
the most useful and convenient books m the 
field. As an encyclopedic sourcebook of general 
information, it is unexcelled. As an illustration 
of careful, logical analysis of conflicting and con- 
fused information, it is by nd means exceptional. 
- A quipster might be tempted to say that the 
new horizons are not new at all—they only 
seem that way because of the foggy perspective 
of an uncertain and indefinite theoretical ap- 
proach to basic problems. 

GEORGE B. VOLD 
University of Minnesota 


Probation and Related M easures. By UNITED 
Nations. New York: Department of Social 
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$3.00. 


This study represents a very thoroygh, 
thoughtful, and useful contribution to the liter- 
ature on probation. It is concerned primarily 
with an exposition of the “characteristics and 
essential features of the adult probation sys- 
tem”’ and its historical and present-day relation- 
ship to other related measures for the condition- 
al suspension of punishment. An effort is made 
to trace the origin and growth of probation and 
these related measures with special attention to 
the legislative o-ganization and the practice of 
probation in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands. Though information is also 
provided on the status of the probation move- 
ment in other countries on the continent of 
Europe, in Asia, Latin America, and Africa, the 
Department of Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions has not attempted to provide a formal and 
complete survey of the laws, rules, and proce- 
dures of probation throughout the world. The 
chief interest has been directed toward a com- 
parative analysis of the development of proba- 
tion in different jurisdictions with a view to re- 
vealing the meaning of probation, some measure 
of its achievement, and a critical understanding 
of the relative merits of alternative systems. 

The study is limited primarily to a considera- 
tion of adult probation, with the explanation 
that such matters as juvenile probation, pre- 
sentence investigations, and pre-sentence court 
disposition are now being treated in allied 
studies by the United Nations Secretariat. Re- 
liance on statutes, formal reports, monographs, 
and persona] communications from various gov- 
ernments as the chief sources of data had the ef- 
fect of focusing attention on the formal struc- 
ture rather than the practical operation of pro- 
bation systems. It appears, however, that com- 
plementary studies are under consideration 
which will deal with “experimental projects in 
probation, the practical results of probation, 
and the financial aspects of the probation sys- 
tem.” The wealth of information provided in the 
text of this study is further amplified by appen- 
dixes containing selected statutes, model laws, 
and a lengthy special report on probation in the 
United States. 

The careful and critical scholarship evi- 
denced in this report will unquestionably be ac- 
corded a warm reception among all persons in- 
terested in the probation movement and will 
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stimulate considerable interest in the further 
‘studies now in preparation. 


Lioyvp E. OHLIN 


Illinois Department of Public Safety 


Elements of S ociology. By Don MARTINDALE and 
Erro D. MonacHeEsi. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951. Pp. xi+-724. $5.00. 


This text presents an organization of sociolo- 
gy about the concept of social action, defined as 
“action which is oriented toward another person 
as a person,” and about a typology of sacred and 
secular action systems. The authors point out 
certain emphases and omissions from the work, 
They stress theory more heavily than introduc- 
tory texts usually do, they treat only a limited 
number of institutions, and they omit ecology, 
urban and rural life, demography, and collective 
behavior. They claim to stress methodology, but 
the reviewer failed to find this so. 

The first three sections of the book present 
the field and methods of sociology, contributions 
of other sciences to sociology, and an exposition 
of historically important frames of reference in 
sociology followed by their own. Part IV re- 
views psychological and psychoanalytic theories. 
of personality, presents the symbolic interac- 
tionist view, and surveys culture-personality 
materials in terms of the concept of “favored 
personality” within sacred and secular societies. 
Part V discusses general principles of institu- 
tions and social order and the family, political, 
religious, and economic institutions. The final 
section reviews theories of social change, stress- 
ing Chapin’s contribution, presents a conception 
of a social problem as existing when society sets 
goals which individuals cannot reach, and 
closes with a plea for the use of the findings of 
social science in public planning. 

Certain features of the book seem to be 
weaknesses. Students will spend a large part of 
the semester on preliminaries before getting 
down to substantive sociology. The obverse of 
the book’s emphasis on theory is a serious neg- 
lect of empirical materials. Many chapters are 
largely taken up with a history of theories, espe- 
- Clally those on the sociological viewpoint and on 
specific institutions. Several of these chapters 
seem to come out nowhere, except negatively. 
Students may very easily come to the conclusion 


that sociology is a brand of armchair philosophy 


and a rehash of ideas derived from other disci- ` 


plines. Finally, this text will rank among the, 
more difficult for the student to grasp. 

The reviewer doubts that the sacred-secular 
typology is adequate as a comprehensive frame- 
work for sociology. And its greatest utility, as a 
device for examining social change, is largely 
neglected here. Alternative frames of reference 


are not well indicated for the student. In par- 


ticular, the currently important approach of 
functionalism is summarily disposed of in two 
sentences. 

There are valuable features which will out- 
weigh these drawbacks for certain uses of the 


*book. Though the sacred-secular dichotomy is- 
used less fully in Monachesi’s chapters than in 
Martindale’s, the text is outstanding in the de- 
gree to which it effects an integration of subject 
matter within a clear frame of reference. The 
statement of George Herbert Mead’s viewpoint 
is excellent, and there is a careful attempt to re- 
late it to psychological theories. And the general 
concepts dealing with institutions and social or- 
der are carefully thought out. Its merits should 
make the book useful for a “systematics” course 
and, wher adequately supplemented with em- 
pirical materials, for an introductory course of 
fairly high level. 


RALPH H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles i 


Man and His Years. By FEDERAL SECURITY 


AGENCY. Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. v-+311. 


This is a summary account of the first na- 


tional conference on aging, sponsored by the 
Federal Security Agency, which met in Wash- 
ington in August, 1951. It includes the reports 
cf various conference committees and covers a 
variety of topics related to the aging population, 
ranging from population changes and economic 
implications to aging research and professional 
personne]. In addition, each section reports the 
names of members of the planning committee 
for that topic and the section registrants. Pro- 


fessional persons Interested in work in the field 
of aging will find this a useful summary. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 
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Brown, A. J. Youneson. The American Economy, 

1860-1940. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. 208. $4.75. 

Bryson, LYMAN; FINKELSTEIN, Lours; Lasswk tt, 
HAROLD D.; and Maciver, R. M. (eds.). Founda- 
tions of World Organization: A Political and Cul- 


tural Appraisal. New York: Harper & Bras., 
1952. Pp. xiv-+498. $4.00. A symposium by 
sixty-two intellectual leaders and men of affairs, 
seeking to define the broad conditions that must 
underlie any effective world government. 

Buett, BRADLEY, and ASSOCIATES. Community 
Planning for Human Sermces. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+464. 
$5.50. An ana:ysis based on the statistical study 
af 108 public and private community service 
agencies operating in St. Paul, Minnesota, with 
conclusions on community planning. 

Cann, EpmMonp N, (ed.). Social Meaning of Legal 
Concepts, No. 4: Sales of Consumer Goods. New 
York: New York University School of Law, 
1952. Pp. iii-+-291-402. 

CAMPBELL, CLYDE M. (ed.). Practical Applications 
of Democratic Administration. New York: Harper 

- & Bros., 1952. Pp. ix+325. $3.00. Symposium by 
educational authorities and public schocl admin- 
istrators on basic theories in democratic educa- 
tion and the successful administration of a school 
system. 

CARPENTER, WititAM SEAL. The Untinished Busi- 
ness of Civil Service Reform. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952, Pp. 128. $3.00. Discusses 
the faults that attend merit systems in govern- 
ment and means of correcting them. 

Carr, LOWELL JUILLIARD, and STERMER, JAMES 
Epson. Willow Run: A Study of Industrialization 
and Cultural Inadequacy, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xxii+-406, $5.00. A study cf a 
community to illustrate the effects of rapid in- 
dustrial exparsion on the life and institutions. 

CasSELMAN, PAUL HUBERT, The Cooperative Move- 
ment and Some of Its Problems. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiii+-178. $3.00. On 
the relations between co-operatives and labor, 
co-operatives and socialism, between producer 
and consumer co-operatives, and the prcblems of 
co-operative education, organization, and taxa- 
tion. 

CATTELL, RAYMOND B. Factor Analysis: An Iniro- 
duction and Manual for the Psychologist and Soctal 
Scientist. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
xiii+462. $6.00. 

CEHILDE, V. GORDON. Social Evolution. New Ycerk: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+ 184. $3.00. 
A distinguished archeologist traces the evolution 
af society and culture from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. 

Cowen, FRANK J. Children in Trouble: An Experi- 
ment in Institutional Child Care. New Yerk: 
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W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. Pp. xiv-+251. $3.50. 
Presents a philosophy of institutional child care 
and a practical working manual in the handling 
and treatment of juvenile delinquents based on 
twenty years’ experience as director of New York 
City’s detention home; illustrated by sex case 
studies, 

COLEMAN-NORTON, P, R. (ed.). Studies in Roman 
Economic and Social History. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. Pp. 373. $5.00. 
Twenty-three authorities explore the Roman 
mind building a civilization. Articles on problems 
of commerce, coinage, land tenure, law, popula- 
tion, bureaucracy, labor, war, and property. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 4 Symposium 
on Essential Hypertension. Boston: Wright & Pot- 
ter Printing Co., 1951. Pp. 373. $3.95. Ay ap- 
praisal of the problem of hypertension by epi- 
demiologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, clinical 
and laboratory VES HERtOES and practicing 
physicians. 

ConporweE, MIKHATL V. The Soviet Financial System: 
Its Development and Relations with the Western 
World. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1951. 
Pp. xili-+230. 

CRrONER, FRITZ. Tjdnstemannakdren i det moderna 
samhället. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1951. 


Pp. 506. Kr. 34. The salaried employees, includ- 


ing white collar, in modern society in Sweden and 

.. in other countries. Historical and statistical treat- 
ment. The mentality, the function, the social 
origin, and the ideologies of employees. 

Davis, S. Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1952. Pp. xiii+176. $4.50. An in- 
quiry into the relation of races in ancient Egypt, 
introducing evidence bearing on archeology, in- 
termarriage, religious, economic, ard political as- 
similation, and civic responsibilities. 

DonaLpD, HENDERSON H. The Negro Freedman: Life 
Conditions of the American Negro in ihe Early 
Years after Emanctpation. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1952. Pp. 270. $4.00. 

Drever, James. A Dictionary of Psychology. Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin Books, Inc., 1952. Pp. 315. 
3s. 6d. A comprehensive coverage in the form of 
brief definitions of the technical vocabulary of 
psychology. 

Duncan, Oris DUDLEY, and Artis, Jax W. Soctel 
Stratification in a Pennsylvania Rural Commu- 
nity, (State College Bull. 543.) State College, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State College, 1951. Pp. 49. 

ELWIN, VERRIER. Tke Tribal Art of Middle India. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 

213. $7.50. Two hundred and twenty-nine photo- 

graphs and drawings representing specimens of 

art of the tribes of Middle India, with textual in- 
terpretation; of interest to students of art and 
anthropologists. 

FrLumqanr, CARLO MARIA. Basic Precepts on the 
Physiology and Pathology of Leadership, Santa 
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Clara, Calif.: Institute for Political and Eco- 
nomic Studies, 1952. Pp. 38. $1.00. 

Frency, Tuomas M., M.D. The Integration of Be- 
havior, Vol. I: Basic Postulates, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xi-+272. $5.00. 
An attempt by a well-known psychoanalyst to 
base a psychoanalytic theory of behavior on a 
careful analysis of the integrative process re- 
vealed in a patient during two years of psycho- 
analytic treatment: elementary human reactions 
are combined and co-ordinated into a complete 
behavior pattern. 

GALANTIERE, Lewis (ed.). America and the Mind 
of Europe. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. 125. $2.75. Ten writers of international repu- 
tation report the postwar European mind, in 


e particular what Europeans think about the 


United States. 
GALENSON, WALTER.. The Danish System of Labor 
lations: A Study in Industrial Peace. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. xii-+ 
321. $4.50. History of the Danish labor move- 
ment; the Danish Federation of Labor, and the 
Denish Employers’ Association; the procedures 
of collective bargaining; role of government 
mediation; effects of collective bargaining on 
wages, industrial disputes, and distribution of 
national income; special labor courts and private 
arbitration; and the impact of political socialism 
on collective bargaining. 

GILLIN, Joun Lewis; DITIMER, CLARENCE G.; 
COLBERT, Roy J.; and KASTLER, NORMAN M. 
Social Problems. 4th ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv+496. $4.25. 

GLUECK, SHELDON, Crime and Correction: Selected 
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Papers. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 


1952. Pp. x+273. $3.50. 

GLUECK,. SHELDON (ed.). The Welfare State and the 
Nettonal Welfare: A Symposium on Some of the 
Threatening Tendencies of Our Times. Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
ix+289. $3.50. A collection of articles by Ameri- 
can statesmen, educators, and leaders, including 
Bernard Baruch, Herbert Hoover, General 
Dwight Eisenhower, Vannevar Bush, Roscoe 
Pound, and John Foster Dulles, on the dangers of 
the ‘‘welfare state.” 

GOGUEL, Francois, and DUPEUX, GEORGES. So- 
ciologie électorale. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1951. Pp. 89, 

GRIFFITH, EDWARD F. A Sex Guide to Happy Mar- 
riage. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 352. $3.00. The physiological, medical, and 
psychological aspects of married life, with an 
Introduction by Robert Latou Dickinson, M.D, 

Haas, Francis J. Man and Society. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxi+554. 
$4.50. A second edition of a 1930 sociological text- 
book, with five new chapters. 

HARTMANN, GRETHE, and SCHULSINGER, FINI. 
Physical and Mental Stress and Consequential De- 
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velopment of Atherosclerosis within the Jewish 
Population of Denmark. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde 
& Bagger, 1952. Pp. 76. Danish Kr. 8.00. 

HAVEMANN, ERNEST, and WEST, PATRICIA SALTER. 
They Went to College: The College Graduate in 
America Today. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1952, Pp. x +277. $4.00. An extensive study 
of college graduates in the United States, who 
they are, and what tkey have done, gathered 
by Time magazine and analyzed by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

HERSHBERGER, Guy F. The Mennonite Church in ihe 
Second World War. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1951. Pp. xii-+-308. $3.50. 


Cui . Hoover, GLENN E. Essays in Provacation: Letters, 


Essays and Addresses. New York: Philosophical, 
Library, 1951. Pp. xvi-+226. $3.00. 

HUBBARD, GEORGE D. Tae Geography of Europe. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xvii-+-870. $6.75. 

HUTCHINSON, BERTRAM. Depopulation and Rural 
Life in Scotland: A Summary Report of Three In- 
guiries for the Department of Health for Scotland in 
Parts of Rural Scotland as to the Causes of Rural 
Depopulation. London: Central Office of Informa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 36. 

HUTCHINSON, BERTRAM. Depopulation and Rural Life 


in the Solway Counties: The First Report of an In- , 


quiry for the Department of Health for Scotland in- 
to the Causes of Rural Depopulation, and Designed 
to Provide Soctal Data Necessary for Rural Plan- 
ning. London: Central Office of Information, 
1949. Pp. ix-+110. 


Innis, Harowp A. The Bics of Communication. To- 


ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1951, Pp. 
ix+226, $4.50. A collection of essays around the 
theme that the material and technological ele- 
ments of communicative systems—newspapers, 
telegraph, etc—tend to build themselves into 
monopolies of knowledge and destroy the unity 
they intended to create. 

Jerrress, Luoyn A. (ed.). Cerebral Mechanisms in 
Bekavior: The Hixon Symposium. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1951. Pp. xiv-+311. $6.50. 
Symposium by eminent psychologists and neu- 
rologists on contemporary knowledge and views 
on the functioning of the brain and its influence 
on behavior, 

JENKINS, DANIEL. Tradition, Freedom and tne Spirit. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. Pp. 195. 
$3.00. Deals with the need of Catholic and 
Protestant churches to interpret the develop- 
ments in’ modern life. 

JOUVENEL, BERTRAND DE. The Ethics of Redistribu- 

` lion. New York:. Cambridge University Press, 
1951. Pp. ix+91..$1.75. Three essays on ‘‘the 
Socialist Ideal,” “State Expenditure,” and ‘‘The 
Potentialities of Pure Redistribution.” 

Kacan, Henry Enocw. Changing the Attitude of 
Christian toward Jew: A Psychological Approach 
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through Religion. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xvi-+-155. $2.75. Describes 
the methods employed in experimental studies to - 
reduce the prejudice of Christians toward Jews 
and the results of such studies. 

Katz, DANWEL; MacCoxsy, NATHAN; GURIN, GER- 
ALD; and Fioor, Lucretia G. Productivity, Su- 
pervision and Morale among Railroad Workers. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan, Sur- 
vey Research Center, 1951. Pp. xii-+61, De- 
scribes the results of a series of studies made 
under a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 

KAZEMZADEH, FIRUZ. The Struggle for Transcaucasia 
(1917-1921). New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. xiii +356. $5.75. 


‘Keaus, Henry. In the City Was a Garden: A Kous- 


ing Project Chronicle. New York: Renaissance 
Press, 1951. Pp. 255. $3.00. An account of how 
the residents of a San Pedro, California, housing 
project deal with the racial problem following the 
migration of Negroes into their communities; a 
case study in community organization anc ac- 
tion. 

KuHLEN, RAYMOND G. The Psychology of Adolescent 
Development. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
Pp. xvii-+675. $5.00. A textbook discussing the 
nature of adolescence; the physical, intellectual, 
and cultural backgrounds of adolescent behavior; 
areas of adolescent adjustment; and methods of 
studying the individual adolescent. 


‘Leys, WAYNE A. R. Ethics for Policy Decisions: The 


Artof Asking Deliberative Questions. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii+-428. $4.75. 
A text by a teacher of philosophical ethics deal- 
ing with the problem of making wise choices in 
application to significant areas of modern life. 

Loewy, Herta. The Retarded Child. New York: 
Philosophica! Library, 1951. Pp. 160. $3.75. Ex- 
plains how retarded children can and should be 
handled by parents and teachers to develop self- 
confidence and be brought into group life as 

_ normal participants. 

Lonc, CLARENCE D. The Labor Force in War and 
Transition—Four Countries. (Occasional Paper 
_ 36.) New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1952. Pp, 61. $1.00. 

MACIVER, R. M. (ed.). Conflict of Loyalties. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 150. $2.00. 
Twelve scholars characterize the issues which 
throughout man’s experience have caused a clash 
between group loyalty and personal standards of 
conduct and Dresent-day issues setting this prob- 
lem. 

MARDEN, CHARLES F. Minorities in American So- 
ciety, New York: American Book Co., 1952, Pp. 
xiv-+493. $4.50. Textbook dealing with native- 
foreign relations, white-colored relations, ward- 
wardship relations, religious differences, and mi- 
nority status. 

MAYER, Kurt B. The Population of Switzerland. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. . 
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Pp. xii+336. $5.00. A demographic study of pop- 
ulation shifts in Switzerland from the fourteenth 
century to the present. 

Mean, MARGARET (ed.). Soviet Attitudes toward Au- 
thority: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Prob- 
lems of Soviet Character. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 148. $4.00. A survey 
prepared for the RAND Corporation by anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, political scientists, his- 
torians, and other specialists under the direction 
of Margaret Mead; concerned primarily with a 
treatment of the authority system in Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

MEADE, J. E., and STONE, RICHARD. National In- 
come and Expenditure. Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes, 1952. Pp. 48. 3s. 

MERRILL, Francis E., and ELDREDGE, H. WENT- 
WORTE. Ciliure and Soctety: An Iniroductton to 
Sociology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 11+ 611. $5.50. A new introductory text in 
sociology, from the cultural perspective. 

MITCHELL, C. CLYDE. Land Reform in Asia: A Case 
Study. Washington, D.C.: National Planning As- 
sociation, 1952. Pp. vii-+34. $0.50. Seven lessons 
learned from the Korean land sale applicable to 
problems of agricultural reform in most undevel- 
oped areas of the world. 

MONROE, WALTER S. Teaching-Learning Theory and 
Teacher Education 1890 to 1950. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. vii+426. $6.00. A 
comprehensive historical treatment of practices 
and views of teacher-training and learning in the 
last sixty years. 

Moore, ARTHUR. Underemployment in American 
Agriculture Washington, D.C.: National Plan- 
ning Association, 1952. Pp. viii4+-91. $0.75. — 

Momrorp, Lewis. The Conduct of Life. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951. Pp. ix+342. $5.00. 
A mature expression of the author's thought on 
the main issues of contemporary life. 

OWEN, D. R. G. Scientism, Man, and Religion. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. Pp. 208, 
$3.50. The danger of misapplying scientific prin- 
ciples in modern society, pointing out that West- 
ern empirical scientism which evaluates science as 
the only key to knowledge may lead to a kind of 
secularism little different from communism. 


PANKHURST, E. SyLvra. Ex-Italian Somaliland. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 460. 
$7.50. An extensive treatment of the political his- 
tory of Somaliland and its present political status. 

PATRICK, CLARENCE H. Alcohol, Culture, and So- 
ciety. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1952. Pp. xv+-176. $3.00. Studies alcoholic drink- 
ing and addiction from the social and cultural 
point of view. 

Parries, Liste Marcu. The Works of Man. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xxiv-+330. $4.75. A new printing of a 1911 classic 
work in art criticism: the art products of the an- 
cient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 
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medieval Europe; the qualities and points of view 
of these peoples. 

POLLAK, OTTO, et al. Social Science and Psychother- 
apy for Children. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 

_ dation, 1952. Pp. 242. $4.00. Clinical study of 

- children on the implications of family structure, 
social interaction, anxiety, extra-familial influ- 
ences, culture conflicts, and age-sex factors. 

Rept, Fritz, and WINEMAN, Davin. Children Who 
Haie: The Disorganization and Breakdown of Be- 
havior Controls. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. 
Pp. 253. $3.50. Clinica] study of the breakdown 
of the control system in children, leading to 
hyperageressive behavior: twenty-two specific 
points in the breakdown of the systems of con- 
trols and thirty-four specific points of delinquent 
defenses against the world and interference of 
adults. 

REINHARDT, JAMES M.; MEADOWS, PAUL; and GIL- 
LETTE, JOHN M. Social Problems and Social Pol- 
icy. New York: American Book Co., 1952. Pp. 
590. $4.50. New textbook covering the major so- 
cial problems in American society. 

Rose, ARNoLD M. Union Solidarity; The Internal 
Cohesion of a Labor Union. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xx-+209. 
$3.00. How workers relate themselves to their 
union as seen in measurement of workers’ reac- 
tions. 

RvuESCH, JURGEN, M.D. Chronic Disease and Psycho- 
logical Invalidism: A Psychosomatic Study. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. 191. $3.50. Reports results of 
study and analysis of chronic disease and invalid- 
ism as psychosomatic occurrences, with atten- 
tion to the role of situational conflicts, character 
problems, and social and cultural influences. 

SHEFFIELD, ALFRED D., and SHEFFIELD, ADA 
Evior. The Mind of a “Member”: New Bearings 
for Service to Home and Work Relations. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1951. Pp. 208. $4.00. A 
study of family and factory situations to show the 
meaning of role relationships which provide a 
maturer background for the handling of prob- 
lems of conflict. t 

Suita, M. B. The Single Woman of Today: Her 
Problems and Adjustment. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. Pp. xiv-+129, $2.75. 

Suara, T. E. Population Growthin Malaya: A Survey 
of Recent Trends. New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1952. Pp, viii+126. $3.00. 
Describes the demographic characteristics and 
the potentialities for population growth of the 
Malays, Chinese, and Indians in Malaya and dis- 
cusses the relative pace of population change and 
economic development in this area. 

SNYDER, LE Moyne, M.D. Homicide Investigation. 
Springfield, Ili.: Charles C. Thomas, 1951. Pp. 
xiili+-359, $7.50. Tells how to make first-at-the- 
scene examinations and explains the manner of 
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collection, preservation, and transmitte] of evi- 
dence to the laboratory. 

THE STAFF OF THE INSTITUTE OF Cur~D STUDY. 
Twenty-five Years of Child Study. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+182. 
$4.00. 

STEIN, HAROLD (ed.). Public Administration and 
Policy Development: A Case Bock. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. xlv-+-860. $5.00. 
A book of twenty-six case studies for use in the 
teaching of public administration, bringing out 
such important matters as organization, the for- 
mation and co-ordination of programs, and rela- 
tions with legislatures and the public. Cases 
drawn primarily from acts and agencies of the 

. federal government, each analyzed by an expert. 

- SUMMERS, Rospert E. (ed.). America’s Weapons of 

Psychological Warfare. New York: H. W. Wilson? 

Co., 1951. Pp. 206. $1.75. A roundup of material 

describing current operations of the United 

States Information Service and its effectiveness 
with regard to the Soviet Union. 

TATUM, ELBERT LEE. The Changed Political Thought 
of the Negro, 1915-1940. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1951. Pp. 205. $3.00. Analysis of the causes 
and consequences of the changing political al- 
legiances of the Negro voting group in our coun- 
try. 

Tax, SoL, ef al. Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology 
of Middle America. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1952. Pp. 312, $5.00. A general survey by a group 
of specialists of the general cultural characteris- 

‘ tics of Middle American groups, setting off such 
peoples from those to north and south and dis- 

a cussing cultural change and persistence. 

` - TENENBAWM, Josers. Underground: The Story of a 
People. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. ix +532. $4.50. A story of East European 
Jewry under Nazi domination based on inter- 
views with survivors and written diaries. 

TINBERGEN, N. The Study of Instinct. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952, Pp. xii+228. 
$7.00. An introduction to the biological study of 

- innate behavior, primarily ‘for zodlogy students 
but also for psychologists and physiologists and 
concerned predominantly with subhuman be- 
havior. 

TURNER, Ropert K., (ed.). Partners in the Free 
World. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1951. 
Pp. ix+103, $1.00. 

Uram, ADAM B. Titoism and the Cominform. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 243. 
$4.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Changing Patterns 
of Scholarship and the Future of Research Librar- 
tes: A Symposium in Celebration of the 200th 

. Anniversary of the Establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. x+ 
133. $2.00. 

VAUGHAN, WAYLAND F. Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment: Foundations of Mental Health. New Ycrk: 
Odyssey Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+578. A new text- 
book discussing basic principles (such as facing 
reality and psychological maturity), the dynam- 
ics of personal adjustment, and clinical methods 
for dealing with personality. Illustrative cases. 

Yost, Evow Z., and KLUCKHOBN, CLYDE. Navako 
Means Peopie. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 159, $5.00. Over 180 large-size 
photographs (by Leonard McCombe) of Navaho 
people at work, at play, participating in secret 
ceremonials, and, in general, carrying on tybical 
living practices. The text presents a sympathetic . 
account of the Navaho, particularly of the clash 
of cultures. . 

Wacu, Joacuim. Types of Religious Experience: 
Christian and Non-Christian. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xvi-+275. $3.50. 
Ten essays cn religious experience, with criteria 
for distinguishing it from other types of experi- 
ence; from the fields of theology, philosophy, his- 
tory, and sociology. 

Witson, Monica. Good Company: A Study of 
Nyakyusa Aze Villages. New York: Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xii+278. $5.00. A social 
anthropological study of a village system in ` 
southern Tanganyika in Africa. The system con- 
sists of an age set, thought to be unique in human 
social organization; discusses its structure ard its 
social values. 

Wincw, Rosert F. The Modern Family. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xxi4-522. $3.90. A 
new textbook on problems of the family; vi- 
gnettes of the family in other cultures; the func- 
tions of the family; pérent-child relationships; 
and courtship, love, and marriage. 

Winstow, C. E. A. The Cost of Sickness and the Frice 
of Health. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. Pp. 106. $1.50. 

Younc, KIMBALL. Personality and Problems of Ad- 
justment. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. x-+-716. $5.00. An extensive revi- 
sion of a well-known text, with greater treatment 
of neo-Freudian contributions, psychosomatics, 
and problems of old age. 
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ABSTRACT 


Data on the evacuation experiences of World War IT reveal the strength of cohesion in certain urban 
groups, especially the family. Separation of evacuable persons from economically essential personnel meets 
with great resistance. As long as the home is not destroyed, the family prefers to remain intact and in the 
city. Destruction of the home forces the family to evacuate—and often to separate—to reception areas 
outside the city or to seek reaccommodation within the city. Ties with the place of employment and the 
location of family friends and neighbors provide significant bonds between the evacuated homeless urbanite 







and his former residence. 


Evacuation is usually conceived of as a 
temporary removal of population from areas 
in which human life is actually or potentially 
endangered. In war, the purpose of evacua- 
tion is to prevent or minimize casualties and 
demoralization, but at the same time to pre- 
serve the necessary economic productive ca- 
pacity of the area. (“Dispersal,” in distinc- 
tion to “evacuation,” involves the physical 
means of production, such as plants, offices, 
etc., and rarely affects large segments of the 
population; it is excluded from consideration 
in this paper.) 

Evacuation of the entire population from 
an industrially or economically important 
area, such as a city, is not desirable if pro- 
duction is to be maintained. Thus evacua- 
tion necessarily does not involve persons 
who occupy an important position in the 
labor force. To the extent that the social co- 
hesion of a population group is dependent 


1 This paper was prepared under the sponsorship 
of the United States Air Force, Human Resources 
Research Institute, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala. 


upon the physical proximity and the locale 
of its members, it emerges as an important 
element in the effectiveness of evacuation. 

The data available on World War II 
evacuation consist of such diverse items as 
records of ration-card registrations, employ- 
ment records, estimates and censuses of 
housing destruction, administrative records 
on evacuation policies, and some few case 
studies of evacuees and hosts in reception 
areas.” The heterogeneity of the nature and 


2 An important source of such data for Germany 
and Japan is U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Wash- 


‘ington, 1945-47), 316 reports—especially reports of 


the European: war, Nos. 31-47 and 64b, and of the 
Pacific war, Nos. 4-11 and 14; also the unpublished 
materials related to these reports in the Federal 
Archives, Washington (in this paper to be referred 
to as “USSBS unpublished records”). A detailed 
discussion and presentation of data for England 
may be found in Richard M. Titmuss, Problems of 
Social Policy (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1950). The writers also used data supplied by Ger- | 
man and Japanese municipal authorities. For an 
analysis of the effects of war upon the individual 
see Irving L. Janis, Air War and Emotional Stress: 
Psychological Studies of Bombing and Civilian Defense 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951). 
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sources of the data would not yield an in- 
tegrated picture of World War IT evacua- 
- tion nor lead to definitive conclusions, but 
_ some persistent features of the relation be- 
tween evacuation and cohesion do merge. 


.I, THE EFFECT OF EVACUATION 
ON THE FAMILY 
As stated above, if evacuation is to be ef- 
fected without major disruptions in the eco- 
nomic functionings of a population, then it 


additional third of the official evacuees were - 


mothers with their children of preschool aze. 
The remaining classes (expectant mothers, 
the ill and crippled, and teachers) comprised . 
only a small proportion of the evacuees.. 
By January, 1940, it was found that 
900,000 of the 1.5 million official evacuees 
had returned to the target areas. Thus less 
than 40 per cent of those evacuated re- - 
mained in the reception areas after ‘four. 
months of war. Unaccompanied school chil- 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION CF OFFICIAL EVACUEES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, IN 1939 AND 1940 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 JANUARY, 1940 
Per cent of 
Percentage Those j 
Number Distriku- Number iain 
bution September, 
1939 
1. Unaccompanied school children...... 826,959 56.1 457 ,600 55 
2. Mothers and accompanied children. . 523,670 35.5 64,900 12 
3. Expectant mothers............---.. 12,705 0.9 1,140 9 
4, Blind persons, cripples, and other spe- 
cial ClASSOS). isso ac Sie eee pee ee 7,057 0.5 2,440 35 
5. Teachers and helpers............... 103,000 7.0 46,500 45 
Total...... See tae EIEE 1,473,391 | 100.0 | 572,580 39 


* Source: R. M. Titmuss, Problems of Social Policy (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1950), pp. 103 and 172. 


is obvious that only some members of the 
family are evacuable while others are not. 
Under such circumstances evacuation sepa- 
rates members of a family from each other.’ 

Official British evacuation—sponsored 
and administered by the government—pur- 
posively selected the nonessential personnel 
for evacuation to reception areas (see Ta- 
ble 1). 

Over half those officially evacuated in 
September, 1939, were ‘unaccompanied 
school children” who were escorted into the 
reception areas by their schoolteachers and 
similar personnel. Their evacuation was or- 
ganized around the school, and the children 
were evacuated with their classes intact. An 


8 The conflict between loyalty to the family and 
loyalty to the community in an emergency situation 
has been clearly brought out by Lewis M. Killian 
in ‘The Significance of Multiple-Group Member- 
ship in Disaster,” American Journal of Soctology, 
LVII (1992), 309-14. 


dren who were evacuated with their school- 
mates were more likely to remain in the re- 
ception areas than were any of the other 
classes of evacuees. While more than half of 
these school children stayed in the reception 
areas, only 12 per cent of the mothers and 
young children did so. 

It appears, then, that parents were more 
willing to remain separated from their chil- 
dren of school age than to be separated from 
each other and from their younger children. 
Another facter which partially acccunts for 
the frequency with which mothers with 
young children returned is the difficulty 
that evacuated housewives found in sharing 
household facilities with the strangers who 
were their hosts and hostesses. 


Far greater than the difficulties ettendant 
on the billeting of unaccompanied school chil- 
dren were the irremediable problems cf billeted 
mothers. Both the evacuee mother and the 
hostess inevitably resented the curtailment of 
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` privacy in daily living and were unavoidably 
critical of each other’s standard of living, do- 
' mestic skill and child management.‘ 


The flow back to the city was not evenly 

. distributed. In some places and among cer- 
tain groups the return. was rapid and gen- 
eral; in others it was slow and selective. The 
distance between the evacuated child and 
his home seems to have been of some impor- 
' tance in determining the return to London. 
Only 19 per cent of the London children sent 
to Somerset, which lies at the Bristol Chan- 
nel, some distance from London, had re- 
turned by January, 1940, whereas 35 per 
sent of those sent to Hertfordshire, a county 
adjoining London, had returned. The pro- 
portion of children returning to the poor 
areas of East London was higher than that 
to the better-off districts of West London. 
Economic and educational poverty, a 
stronger sense of family solidarity, a shorter 
distance between home and billet, may have 
all operated to cause this difference between 
East and West London.’ 

This first British evacuation experience 
showed the great strength of the backward 
pull of the city. Better social services in the 
city and less adequate provision in the recep- 
tion areas drew people back home. There 
were also the economic circumstances: the 
cost of keeping two homes going, the visiting 
fares, the extra clothes, dissatisfaction with 
billeting allowances to foster-parents, and 
so on. The usual troubles in the reception 
areas were accentuated by a general mis- 
understanding of different customs and hab- 
its and a hostility to “foreigners.” In short, 
the general mterference and inconvenience 
caused by billeting in private houses was not 
acceptable in the absence of air attack. The 
sanctity of the home was paramount. “The 
principal enemy of evacuation was the soli- 
darity of family life among the mass of the 


people.”® The urge to reunite became 


stronger. 
These social obstacles to evacuation de- 
clined in importance when destruction in a 
í Rickard Padley and Margaret Cole, Evacua- 


tion Survey: A Report to the Fabian Society (London: 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1940), p. 162. 


5 Titmuss, op. cit., pp. 177-80. 
6 Tbid., p. 180 (italics ours). 
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city became very serious or when a city was 
threatened by enemy invasion. Repeated 


heavy air attacks on German cities, for eg- 


ample, led to the separation of children from 
their families at an increasing rate. But, þe- - 
fore the attacks became so destructive and, 
frequent, the cohesion of the German fam-` - 
ily, as among the English, operated against 
the separation of the evacuables from the 
essential workers (see Table 2). 

It is obvious from the evidence for both 
Cologne and Berlin that the population in 
the younger age groups evacuated to a 
greater extent than did the adults. The num- 
ber of children under three years of age in 
Berlin declined by 61 per cent between De- 
cember, 1942, and December, 1944, while 
persons aged three to eighteen decreased by 
53 per cent, and adults over eighteen years 
of age experienced a decline of only 18 per 
cent. 

The pattern of population change by age 
groups was similar in Cologne, though more 
precipitant during the winter of 1944-45, 
when Allied troops were approaching the 
city. By December, 1944, there were 94 per . 
cent fewer children under three years of age 
than in December, 1942, as compared with 
a decline of 88 per cent for persons aged 
three to eighteen and of only 69 per cent for 
those over eighteen years of age. Thus the 
age composition of the population of Co- 
logne altered considerably between Decem- 
ber, 1942, and December, 1944: Persons un- 
der eighteen years of age comprised 26 per 
cent of the total population in 1942, put 
only 11 per cent in 1944. 

The problems of evacuating family mem- 
bers separately vary widely. One set of dif- 
ficulties arises from the relation of children 
with their foster-parents or reception hosts. 
The difference between the children and 
their hosts in economic, religious, education- 
al, and rural-urban backgrounds leads to 
fricticn—of the same type that is liable to 
arise in any intercultural situation. With the 
cultural and class frictions were the psycho- 
logical difficulties of homesickness, jealous- 
ies between foster- and real parents, and di- 
vided loyalties on the part of the children. 


The war acquires comparatively little sig- 
nificance fer children so long as it only%hreatens 
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their lives, disturbs their material comfort or 
cuts their food ration, It becomes enormously 
significant the moment it breaks up family life 
and uproots the first emotional attachments of 
the child with the family group.’ 


Difficulties in social adaptation were less- 
ened if the children and/or mothers evacu- 
ated to the homes of relatives. According to 
a sample survey of evacuees in Germany, 
“Two specific reasons were given by those 
who reported a satisfactory [evacuation] ex- 


ated because their parmis refused to have 
their children sent away.° 


It. ECOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF EVACUATION 


The social and psychological factors in- 
volved in evacuation are radically changed 
after the destruction of a family’s home. As 
long as the homie remains undestroyed, evac- 
uation of the entire family occurs only in ex- 
ceptional cases, in the experience of World 


TABLE 2 


LIN AND COLOGNE BUE TO EVACUATION 


Number of persons in each age group, expressed as a 
percentage of those in December, 1942” 


War II. Population and damage statistics 


CHANGES IN THE AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION OF BER- 


City AND DATE 


Berlin: 


December, 1942. ......-....665. 
August-September, 1943......... 
January-February, 1944......... 
May-June, 1944................ 
August-September, 1944......... 


December, 1944-January, 1945. . 
Cologne: 


- December, 1942.............05. 
July-August, 1943.............. 
March-April, 1944............. 
July-August, 1944.............. 
Novemker—December, 1944...... 
December, 1944-January, 1945.... 


~ 


` 


» 


AcE GROUP 

















* Material from ranion-card i statistics in USS3§ unpublished records and European re- 


ports, Nos, 39 an 


perience: the evacuees were friends or rela- 
tives, or they stayed sc briefly there was no 
time for friction to develop.’’’ A survey of all 
the pupils from the schools of Berlin, Sep- 
tember, 1943, shows the importance of evac- 
uation to relatives. Over 50 per cent of the 
pupils were evacuated to relatives at that 
time, only 4 per cent had been sent to 
camps, while 15 per cent were evacuated 
with their mothers. Of the 30 per cent who 
stayed in Berlin, 25 per cent were not evacu- 

7 Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham, War and 


Children (New York: International Universities 
Press, 1944), p. 37. 


8 U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effect of 
Strategic Rombing on German Morale, I, 72 


for German cities show that the population 
loss, even shortly after attack, generally did 
not exceed the number of dehoused persons. 
Hence the families whose homes had not 
been destroyed remained in the city, al- 
though in some cases housed evacuables 
might have made room for dehoused essen- 
tial workers. 

The danger of personal injury from air at- 
tacks, which is only potential and might 
never materialize for a particular individual 
or family, is generally not a strong enough 
incentive to abandon the still existing mate- 


®USSBS unpublished records and European 
reports, No. 39. 
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rial home and to face the uncertainties of 
evacuation. The city dweller is likely to pre- 
fer the certainty of his job and home to the 
avoidance of a potential risk, especially since 
the prospects of evacuation are largely un- 
known. to him. 

Destruction of the home, however, forces 
upon the family the necessity of moving. 
The homeless must find shelter, either term- 
porary or permanent. In the long run, de- 
housed families or individuals must either 
evacuate to a reception area outside the 
city or find accommodation within the city. 


@) REACCOMMODATION OF THE HOMELESS 
WITHIN THE CITY 


It is possible for the dehoused population, 
or part of it, to crowd into the undestroyed 
dwellings, thereby effecting an increase in 
the number of persons per housing unit. The 
fact that the number of persons per housing 
unit, or the housing density, can increase is 
of considerable importance for reducing the 
loss in the labor force which would result 
from the evacuation of dehoused workers. 

The Hamburg war experience provides an 
example of reaccommodation within the 
city. After small raids the city suffered no 
major population loss because the bombed- 
out families were rehoused within the city 
facilities. The big raids in the summer of 
1943, however, caused 709,000 persons to 
Jose their homes, but the ‘total population 
loss to the city amounted to only 493,000, 
leaving 216,000 who were rehoused within 


10 The threat of air attacks in the twentieth 
century put the city dweller in the same dilemma as 
did the threat of a plague epidemic in the Middle 
Ages. The following passage about the plague in 
London in 1665 could have been written by a mod- 
em urbanite contemplating evacuation because of 
bombing: “I now began to consider seriously with 
myself, concerning my own case, and how I should 
dispose of myself; that is to say, whether I should 
resolve to stay in London, or shut up my house and 
flee, as many of my neighbors did. ... I had two 
important things before me; the one was the carrying 
on my business and shop, which was considerable 
and in which was embarked all my effects in the 
world; and the other was the preservation of my life 
in so dismal a calamity, as I saw apparently was 
coming upon the whole city” (Daniel Defoe, His- 
ae the Plague in London in 1665 (London, 1834], 


p.3 
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the city. The housing density increased from 
2.7 to 3.6 persons per dwelling. 

The housing density increased above 
average in the outer districts of the city and 
remained below average in the inner dis- 
tricts. This indicates that dehoused persons 
moved into the outer districts rather than 
into the nearest available accommodation. 
The explanation is probably that they an- 
ticipated further bombing of the center of 
the city. 

The movement of dehoused persons into 
outer districts of the city rather than into 
distant reception areas does not lead to a 
foss of the city’s labor force, since commuta- 
tion makes daytime work possible. For this 
night-time evacuation to the outskirts the 
transit system of a city not only has to be 
maintained to serve the functions it did 
before destruction but actually must carry a 
heavier load. The revenue from ticket sales 
for Hamburg’s S-Bahn, an intra-city rail- 
road, jumped from 1.14 RM. per capita in 
the quarter preceding the heavy raids to 
2.08 RM. per capita in the quarter after the 
heavy raids (October-December, 1943). 

The important effect of night-time evacu- 
ation in Hamburg was to reduce substantial- 
ly the loss in the city’s labor force. The pop- 
ulation loss after the heavy air raids 
amounted to about 40 per cent in Septem- 
ber, 1943, but employment in manufactur- 
ing industries had declined by only 1.8 per 
cent. The largest decline took place in the 
textile industry, which suffered a loss in em- 
ployment of 55 per cent, and the second 
largest in the food industry, with a decline of 
9 per cent. Both these industries employed a 
large percentage of women. 

Many dehoused families split up; the 
workers found reaccommodation within the 
city, and the rest of the family evacuated to 


"a reception area. Governmental authorities 


actually tried to prevent evacuation or flight 
of essential workers. In German cities de- 
parture certificates were issued to the popu- 
lation which showed whether or not the 
bearer was allowed to leave the city in case 
he should become dehoused. Thus the gov- 
ernment worked in two directions: on the 


u USSBS unpublished records and European 
reports, No. 32. n 
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one hand, it induced the population to evac- 
_ uate children and mothers; on the other 
hand, it kept the workers from abandoning 
the cities. 

In Japan the authorities were less success- 
ful in preventing the flight of essential work- 
sers from bombed cities. A stronger sense of 

family solidarity may have induced the 
Japanese workers to accompany their de- 
housed families into evacuation to a greater 
extent than in Germany. Another reason for 
the greater loss in manpower in Japanese 
cities compared with German ones—in rela- 
tion to the degree of physical destruction-~ 
was perhaps due to differences in housing, 
which may not have allowed so much reac- 
commodation of homeless workers within 
the city. 


b) EVACUATION OF THE HOMELESS 
OUTSIDE THE CITY 


Other social relationships tie urbanites to 
their city. One is the neighborhood area, the 
customary habitat. Accerding to World War 
_ IT experience, this link is especially strong 
for elderly people in economically poorer dis- 
tricts; they are often unwilling to be evacu- 
ated from their area, even if their homes 
have been destroyed.” 

Probably more important is the employ- 
ment or work relationship, which binds the 
evacuees to their place of work. In order to 
return to their jobs, evacuees will have to 
relocate within commuting distance of their 
old workplaces, i.e., they will resettle in the 
same city, but not necessarily in the same 
neighborhood. 

The extent to which the urbanites are 
tied to their city may be seen by the data on 
the return of bombed-out evacuees following 
the close of the war. In damaged Western 
German cities the number of housing units, 


2 The changes in the ecclogical pattern of a city 
which were caused by destruction are more fully 
discussed by Fred C. Iklé in “The Effect of War 
Destruction upon the Ecology of Cities,” Social 
Forces, XXIX (May, 1951), 383-91. See also Tit- 
muss, op. cit., p. 259, who noted: ‘‘The people of the 
East End objected to being transferred to distant 
parts of London with different social standards and 
habits of life.” 
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substantially reduced through destruction, 
increased much more slowly than did the 
number of inhabitants. Returning evacuees 
were accommodated in .the undestroyed 
dwellings, causing a further increase in hous- 
ing density. (During the war, housing den- 
sity had already increased because of night- 
time evacuation.) 

Astudy of the relationship between popu- 
lation density and population loss in 60 
Western German cities shows that the 
greater the number of bombed-out evacuees 
of a city, the higher the increase in the num- 
bet of persons per room. Thus a damaged 
city tends to attract the same number of in- 
habitants which it had before destruction 
and evacuation took place, although housing 
might be much more overcrowded than in 
some other city.’ 

Some special postwar censuses show that 
not only the same number of inhabitants 
tend to resettle in damaged cities but ac- 
tually the same individuals. In 1946, 92 per 
cent of Diisseldorf’s total population, 91 per 
cent of Hamburg’s population, and 94 per 
cent of Berlin’s population had lived in these 
cities before the war. These percentages are 
much greater than the proportion of inhabit- 
ants who did not lose their homes. 

These findings speak for the strength of 
the ties which bind evacuated homeless ur- 
banites to their city. As mentioned before, 
these ties consist probably primarily in work 
and employment, but friends and neighbors, 
as well as a general familiarity with the old 
habitat, might also play a role. With the 
data available it is not possible to evaluate 
the particular factors which cause this pref- 
erence of dehoused evacuees for their city, a 
preference which exists despite the fact that 
housing conditions would be better else- 
where, 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS, UNITED NATIONS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


13 An unpublished study at the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. The data were taken from a study 
by von Guérard, ‘“Bevélkerungsdefizit und Zer- 
stérungsgrad” (Statistisches Amt, Düsseldorf, 1950, 
unpublished). 


AMERICAN SOCIAL CLASSES: STATISTICAL. 
STRATA OR SOCIAL GROUPS?! 
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ABSTRACT 


Students of stratification currently disagree on the question of whether American social classes are social 
entities recognized as such by the average citizen or whether they are merely heuristic concepts created by 
the social analyst. Data gathered in research on a southern New England mill town indicate that, while a 
prestige status system exists in that town, local residents do not perceive this system as a series of discrete 


social classes. They see it, instead, as a continuum. 


Of all the concepts employed in literature 
on stratification, few have been the subject 
of more controversy than the concept of so- 
cial class. The meaning given this concept 
varies considerably from one writer to the 
next. One of the most important areas of 
disagreement at the present time centers on 
the question of whether or not social classes 
exist in American communities as discrete, 
functional groups recognized by the average 
citizen. Sociologists are sharply divided in 
their views on this subject. One group—pri- 
marily theorists—asserts that there are no 
social classes in American communities if 
social classes are defined as discrete groups 
perceived by the average individual. A sec- 
ond group—primarily men with a back- 
ground in community research—insist that 
social classes are an indisputable reality ob- 
served by the ordinary citizen in the typical 
American community. 

Among those taking the former view, 
Oliver Cox has been one of the most out- 
spoken. He has insisted that “there is no 
such thing as an objective social class ame- 
nable to physical circumscription” in Ameri- 
can communities.? According to Cox, “a so- 
cial class is a heuristic concept significant 
mainly to the person conceiving it.”* He 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the Social Science Research Council for the grant of 
a pre-doctoral fellowship which made possible 
the research project on which this article is based. 


* Caste, Class and Race: A Siudy in Social Dy- 
namics (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1948), p. 305. 


3 Ibid., p. 306. 
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further suggests that the social class gradi- 
ent of the average American community 
should be thought of as a status continuum. 
He adds that “we think of it as including 
discrete strata only for the purpose of anal- 
ysis and comprehension.” * 

Homans has taken a similar position. He 
has stated that in the Western world today 
“the array of persons from those of highest 
consequence to those of lowest is nearly a 
continuum.’”® : 

.Sorckin, in his critique of the Yankee 
City research, has disputed the claim made 
by Warner and Lunt that the classes which 
they describe are real groups or entities in 
the community.’ Sorokin argues that the six 
classes are merely nominal or statistical 
strata. He says that they may be compared 
to the income groups into which a statis- 
tician often finds it useful to divide a popu- 
lation. In short, Warner and Lunt’s six 
classes are, according to Sorokin, categories 
recognized only by the analysts, not real 
groups perceived by the members of the 
community at large. 


Parsons, in his analysis of stratification 
in American society, apparently takes a 
similar position to that of Cox, Homans, and 
Sorokin. According to Parsons, individuals 
and families in American society are ranked 
in relation to one another “only in a rela- 


t Cox, op. cit., p. 301. 


® George C. Homans, English Villagers of the 
Thirteenth: Century (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), p. 232. 


€ Pitirim Sorokin, Soctety, Culture, and Personal- 
tty (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 277-78. 
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tively rough and broac sense, not in a pre- 
cise and definite one.”” This, he states, is 
due to the indefiniteness and vagueness of 
the scale by which individuals and families 
are ranked. From this it would seem safe to 
infer that Parsons does not believe that 
American social classes are discrete group- 
ings of individuals which are perceived by 
the average citizen. 

In contrast to the position taken by 
these men, others, among them Warner, 
Davis and the Gardners, and Hollingshead, 
maintain that social classes exist not simply 
as statistical categories or heuristic concept 
but rather as discrete, functional groups of 
whose existence the average citizen is con- 
sciously aware. 

Probably the clearest statement of this 
latter position is that made by Warner in 
the introduction to Democracy in Jonesville. 
After describing the several social classes 
from the upper class down to the lower- 
lower class, Warner writes: “As we have 
said earlier, these social levels are not cate- 
gories invented by social scientists to help 
explain what they have to say; they are 
groupings recognized by the people of the 
community. . . .”3 Warner makes it clear in 
this same volume that he believes Jonesville 
is in all essential respects like every other 
American community. 

Davis and the Gardners in thelr volume 
Deep South share the same viewpoint. They 
constantly refer to social classes as ‘‘groups” 
and to the individuals identified with those 
classes as “members” of a particular class.° 
He adds that particuiar class.® At one point 
they speak of “group solidarity’? among 
class members, and they also refer to up- 
wardly mobile individuals as being ‘‘ex- 
cluded” from the higher classes. Apparent- 

7 Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to 


the Theory of Stratification,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLV (May, 1940), 859. 


®W. Lloyd Warner and associates, Democracy 
in Jonesville (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), 
pp. xiii-xiv. 

? Allison Davis, Burleigh B. and Mary R. Gard- 
ner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 59 n., 71, 172, etc. 


0 Thid., p. 171. 
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ly they share Warner’s view that the several 
classes which they identify are perceived by 
every normal adult member of the com- 
munity." 

Hollingshead, on the basis of his analysis 
of Elmtown, tends to agree with Warner, 
Davis, and the Gardners. He writes: 


The Elmtowners told us several things 
about the community’s prestige structure which 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. They asserted the existence cf classes 
end gave them names. 

2. They assigned differential prestige to the 
several strata. 

3. They icentthed particular persons as 
members of specific classes. 

4, They mentioned some criteria for placing 
persons in each class. 

5. They thought of themselves as members 
of classes. 

6. Finally, ... they associated benavior with 
class, 


In past research, the only systematic at- 
tempt made to examine the hypothesis that 
classes exist as commonly perceived groups 
was that made by Hollingshead.” In his 
study of Elmtown he asked a panel of twen- 
ty-five local residents to rate a selected 
group of thirty well-known families, without 
giving them any instructions regarding the 
number of classes into which those families 
should be divided. 

Hollingshead found that nineteen of the 
twenty-five raters divided the families into 
five classes. This, together with the fact that 
a high order of agreement was found regard- 
ing the relative ranking of the majority of 
the thirty families, was interpreted as evi- 
dence that five social classes did in fact exist 


n Ibid., pp. 59 f. 


12 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), p. 74. 


13 Other researchers have collected data relevant 
to this problem, but have not systematically investi- 
gated the question of whether or not the classes 
which they describe are constructs which they have 
created or social entities perceived by the residents 
of the community (cf., e.g, Harold F. Kaufman, 
Prestige Classes in a New York Rural Community 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1943)). 
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as discrete groups within the community." 
At a later stage in the research Hollings- 


head re-examined the matter. This time he: 


asked an entirely new panel of twelve raters 
to rank twenty of the original thirty fam- 
ilies. Once again, no instructions were given 
regarding the number of strata into which 
the families should be divided. Ten of the 
twelve raters divided the families into five 
strata. This was interpreted as conclusive 
evidence of the existence of five discrete 
social class groups in Elmtown.” 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT RESEARCH» 


From the summer of 1949 through the 
spring of 1950 this writer was engaged in re- 
search in the community of Danielson, Con- 
necticut. The research was focused upon the 
relationship between the prestige status of 
families in the community and their eco- 
nomic status. An integral part of the re- 
search problem, therefore, was an analysis 
of the structure of the prestige status system 
of the community. 

Because of the disagreement regarding 
the nature of social classes and because of 
the limited evidence in this area,” it was es- 
sential to test the hypothesis that social 
classes exist as perceived entities in all 
American communities. rather than merely 
to assume its validity as Warner, Davis and 
the Gardners, and others have done. In or- 
der to investigate the validity of this basic 
hypothesis, a corollary hypothesis was de- 
rived from it: Social classes exist as discrete, 
perceived groups in the community of Dan- 
ielson, and therefore all “well-informed”’ 
members of the community are aware of the 
existence of such groups, and are also aware 


14 Hollingshead, of. cit., p. 30. 
15 Thid., pp. 31 ff. 


16 This paper summarizes a part of “Prestige 
Status and Wealth” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Sociology, Yale University, 
1950). 


17 Although Hollingshead’s findings seemed to 
support the hypothesis that classes exist as discrete, 
perceived groups in American communities, they 
could hardly be regarded as conclusive evidence 
applicable to all American communities. 
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of the membership limits of such groups. If 
this subhypothesis could be validated by. 
empirical research, it seemed plausible to in- 
fer that the major hypothesis might also be 
true. On the other hand, if empirical re- 
search failed to support this subhypothesis,’ 
then serious doubt would be cast on the 
validity of the basic hypothesis from which 
it was derived. 

In order to test the subhypothesis, a 
panel of twenty-four Danielson residents 
were selected as representative of the “‘well- 
informed? members of the community. 
Each was asked to rate a random sample of 
§ per cent of the families in the community. 
The individuals selected as raters were 
chosen because they had the reputation lo- 
cally of being well acquainted with the com- 
munity and of having extensive contacts in 
many areas of its life.!8 Seventeen of the 
twenty-four raters had been lifelong resi- 
dents. All except two of the remaining seven 
had lived in Danielson at least ten. years. 
The raters were drawn from every major 
occupational, ethnic, religious, and age 
group, with the exception of the very old 
and the very young (over seventy or under 
twenty years of age). i 

The actual ranking of the sample families 
was done in the homes of the raters. Each 
rater was given a pack of 3 X 5 cards on 
which weré typed the names and addresses 
of one hundred and seventy-three families,?° 
and was asked to select from the pack the 
cards which bore the names of all the fam- 
ilies they knew. Each rater was then asked 
to rank these families according to their 


18 Danielson is a northeastern Connecticut textile 
mill community with a population of approximately 
6,000. The major ethnic groups are the French- 
Canadians (48 per cent) and the Yankees (32 per 
cent). 


19 The technique employed in stratifying the com- 
munity was similar to that employed by Hollings- 
head, op. cif., and Kaufman, op. cit. This technique 
has been described in detail in the dissertation. 


20 The 8 per cent sample consisted of 150 families. 
Ratings were also obtained, for special reasons not 
relevant to this paper, on an additional 23 families 
which occupied somewhat unique positions in the 
social structure of the community. 
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relative “standing.’’! They were not given 
any instructions regarding the number of 
classes or levels into which the families were 
to be divided. Some raters asked for guid- 
ance on this subject, but the writer always 
told them that they should divide the cards 
in whatever way seemed most accurate to 
them. 


THE FINDINGS 


Even before the rating interviews had 
been completed it became obvious that there 
was no consensus among the raters regard- 
ing the number of “‘classes”’ into which the 
sample families should be divided. When the 
final results were tabulated, it was found 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER oF RATERS WHO IDENTI- 
FIED SPECIFIED NUMBER 


OF STEATA 

Number of Number 
Strata of 

Identified Raters 
TACO kaki icc owtetsdaas aa ds 1 
For: aerer cil rera lara een 4 
Dee EE E E E T 7 
OR oot ene th oka bere T EEE 8 
SOV ENS eea Wai brace ana 4 


that one rater had divided the sample fami- 
lies into only three strata, while others used 
four, five, six, or even seven strata. The fre- 
quency distribution is presented in Table 1. 

As shown in Table 1, not more than one- 
third of the raters could agree regarding the 
number of social strata existing in Daniel- 
son. This seemed to point to the conclusion 
that no system of discrete, perceived social 
classes existed in the community. It was rec- 
ognized, however, that this evidence alone 


21 This request sometimes evoked a series of ques- 
tions from raters. “What sort of ‘standing’ did the 
writer mean? Standing with respect to popularity? 
Standing with respect to wealth?” Usually when the 
writer explained that he was concerned with what 
many people call “social standing,” this answered 
their questions. For some few raters he had to ex- 
plain by use of illustrations from the community 
(but not from the 173 families) how an individual 
could be popular or wealthy and still have a low 
social stapding in the community, and vice versa, 
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was not conclusive. It could be supposed 
that six classes, for example, did in fact exist 
in the community but that only one-third of 
the raters were sufficiently keen observers to 
recognize the fact. 

This hypothesis was found to be un- 
tenable, however, when analysis was made 
of the ratings of those eight individuals who 
had divided the sample into six strata. Al- 
though all of them had defined the prestige 
structure of the community in terms of six 
strata, there was no agreement among them 
regarding the nature of the strata. Some, for 
example, defined their top stratum in ex- 
tremely narrow terms, incuding only two or 
three sample families in it. Others, by con- 
trast, defined their top stratum so as to in- 
clude a dozen or more families. This was so 
ot all the status levels: the definitions of the 
strata which the raters employed varied 
greatly from one rater to the next. 

The same situation was found to exist 
when the writer compared the ratings of the 
seven ‘‘five-straia’”’ raters, the four “four- 
strata” raters, and the four “‘seven-strata”’ 
raters. As a result, the writer was forced to 
conclude that the hypothesis that only a 
small proportion of the judges were suff- 
ciently astute to recognize the classes which 
existed in the community was not tenable, 
since virtually no agreement could be found 
regarding the limits or bounds of the social 
strata. 

In additior. to the facts that no consensus 
was found regarding the number of strata 
into which the raters divided the community 
and that no common agreement was found 
regarding the definition of the limits of the 


2 Davis and the Gardners in their volume Deep 
South suggest that members of the different social 
classes have different perspectives of the social-class 
structure of their community and that therefore it 
might be expected that upper-class raters would 
visualize the structure in terms of five strata, while 
lower-class raters might perceive only four strata, 
(cf. pp. 63-73). This writer was not able to ob- 
serve any such systematic bias among the Daniel- 
son raters. The number of levels used by a rater in 
describing the prestige status system of the com- 
munity had no significant relationship to his own 
prestige status. Neither was the prestige status of 
the rater relatec to the limits or bounds of the strata 
he identified. 
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strata even by those who could agree regard- 
ing the number, certain additional evidence 
was found which pointed to the conclusion 
that a system of discrete, perceived social 
classes did not exist in Danielson. 

In the first place, most of the raters, in 
the course of the rating intérview, con- 
stantly changed the number of strata they 
were using to classify the sample families. 
- For example, one rater began by classifying 
the families into three strata. Later he sub- 
divided two of these original three strata, 
and for a period he worked with five cate- 
gories. Still later, two strata were combined 
so that in the end he had a total of four 
strata. Other raters followed the same prac- 
tice of dividing and combining groups at 
various times during the rating interview. 
During this process of changing the number 
of strata they were employing, the raters 
treated the strata themselves as though they 
were of no great importance, except as they 
were useful categories in the work they were 
doing. None of the raters seemed to regard 
the categories which they employed as cor- 
responding to any generally recognized, 
clearly-defined groups in the community. 

A second important piece of evidence con- 
sisted of the fact that several raters volun- 
teered the information that they could sub- 
divide the families in the study group al- 
most indefinitely. As one woman put it, “I 
could do a much better job of this if I had 
more time to spare. I could probably sepa- 
rate these families into twenty or thirty lev- 
els or more; but that would take all day to 
do.” 

A third noteworthy bit of evidence was 
the fact that many raters in the initial stages 
of rating asked the writer the number of 
categories into which the families should be 
divided. This would seem to indicate that 
the raters lacked any specific frame of refer- 
ence when they began this task. It would 
seem from this that the raters were not ac- 
customed to. thinking of the community as 
divided into a series of discrete social strata. 

In view of the nature of the findings oi 
this research, only two interpretations 
seemed possible. First, the findings could be 
interpreted as proof of the absence of any 
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system of discrete social classes which are 
recognized by even the “well-informed” , 
members of the community. Second, these 
findings could also be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the research techniques employed 
were Inadequate and failed to uncover the 
true nature of the prestige status system 
which existed in Danielson. 

This second interpretation of the evi- 
dence seemed unwarranted in view of the 
fact that, although no system of discrete 
prestige classes was found, the techniques 
employed in the research did uncover a well- 
tefined prestige status system in the com- 
munity. When cross-comparisons were made 
of the ratings of the twenty-four raters, it 
was found that a high order of agreement ex- 
isted among them with regard to the relative 
prestige status of the study-group families. 
The rank-ordering of families by different 
raters tended to be similar.. Families which 
were ranked high by one rater were also 
ranked high by others, regardless of the 
number of strata or the size of the strata 
employed. Similarly, families which were 
ranked in an intermediate position by one 
rater were ranked in about the same relative 
position by others. In view of the adequacy 
of the research techniques in defining the 
relative positions of families in the prestige 
status structure, it would seem that the 
hypothesis of inadequate research methods 
is not tenable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of a thorough and systematic 
analysis of the twenty-four rating inter- 
views, the writer was forced to conclude 
that in the community of Danielson, Con- 
necticut, the prestige status system was not 
structured in the form of a series of discrete 
social classes whose limits and membership 
were common knowledge shared by the 
members of the community. The analysis of 
these twenty-four interviews was further 
supported by the writer’s experiences in 
dozens of informa] interviews and by his ex- 
periences as a participant observer during 
thirteen months’ residerice in Danielson. 

Status differences among families existed, 
and these were recognized by the members 
of the community much as age differences 
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between individuals were recognized. But in 
. neither case were there clear-cut lines of di- 
vision defining generaly recognized status 
or age groups. In much the same way that 
certain individuals were thought of as being 
“old,” certain families were thought of as 
“the four hundred.” But in neither case did 
these categories have a precise meaning 
which was generally accepted. One individ- 
ual might think of “old people” as persons 
eighty years of age or over. Another might 
use the term with reference to anyone over 
sixty. In the same way, the limits of “the 


four hundred” varied from one individual to° 


another. Some thought of “the four hun- 
dred”? as a category including perhaps at 
most a half-dozen families; others thought of 
it as a much more inclusive group, including 
perhaps as many as forty or fifty families. It 
is this writer’s opinion that such terms as 
“the four hundred,” “the Broad Street 
crowd,” and so forth were employed to refer 
to an approximate position in a continuum 
rather than as labels for precisely defined 
categories with recognizable limits. 

In view, then, of the nature of the data 
gathered in this research, it seems more 
valid to conceive of the structure of the 
prestige status system as a continuum—as 
suggested by Cox and Homans and as im- 
plied by Sorokin—in which the status of 
families varies by small degrees from those 
with the greatest prestige to those with the 
least, with no significant gaps or lines of 
division recognized by the members of the 
community. 

This is not to say that it is not useful for 
the community analyst to divide the com- 
munity into “‘classes” or status levels. On 
the contrary, for many types of analysis this 
is essential. But in communities such as 
Danielson the analyst, by treating them as 
objective entities perceived by the ordinary 
citizen, must refrain from the temptation to 
reify the constructs which he creates. 

It is not difficult to see why it is that a sys- 
tem of discrete social classes does not exist 
in a community such as Danielson. From 
statements obtained from loca] residents in 
formal and informal interviews it was found 
that the factors which affect the status of 
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families in that community are extremely 
numerous. Tke countless combinations of 
education, occupation, income, religion, kin- 
ship ties, ethnic background, and so forth 
that are possible render virtually impossible 
the emergence of a few discrete social classes. 
With such a large number of factors consid- 
ered relevant to family status, it would be 
extremely surprising to find the existence of 
a mere handful of social classes into which 
all the families of the community could be 
classified. Perceived status groups seem only 
to emerge in a society or in a community 
waen at most one or two variables, with a 
limited number of possible combinations, 
are employed as the dominant criteria of 
status.” 

One final conclusion might be noted. The 
findings of this research may very well prove 
of relevance to one of the major problems of 
research in stratification in the metropolitan 
community. These findings suggest that if 
the structures of the prestige status systems 
of metropolitan communities more closely 
resemble the Danielson continuum than the 
Elmtown structure of discrete status groups, 
then it may be possible for the researcher in 
such communities to ignore the problem of 
defining the “classes” which exist and, 
rather, to focus kis attention upon the prob- 
lem of determining the relative status of the 
families in his study group. Then at the con- 
clusion of the research the analyst might di- 
vide the continuum into as many or as few 
“classes” or status levels as seem most fruit- 
ful in view of the nature of the research. 
This would eliminate what at present ap- 
pears to be one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in research in stratification in the 
metropolitan community. 
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23 Such status groups have emerged in societies 
when the single criterion of race has been made a 
cominant criterion of status. Because of the limited 
number of possibilities, a clearly defined, universally 
recognized system of two or three status groups 
emerges. Similarly, in the Middle Ages, when the 
right to bear arms was made a dominant criterion 
oi status, two clearly defined status groups, the 
nobility and the peasantry, emerged, and the over- 
whelming majority of the population could be clearly 
classified as members of one or the other group. 


THE PROFILE OF CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS LIFE 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 


ABSTRACT 


Religious practices vary according to the age and sex of church participants. Three types of religious 
observance by 8,363 white urban southern Roman Cetholics are employed as criteria of comparison between 
the sexes and among ten-year age categories. The hizhest record on all three criteria is found in the ten to 
nineteen year group; the lowest is in the thirty to thirty-nine year group. Religious observance improves in 
each subsequent decade, but the oldest people never quite reach the record of the youngest, Analysis of the 
differentials in religious practices shows that age must be combined with sex, schooling, marital status, 
parenthood, economic roles, health, and other circumstances. 


The concept of the religious lite-préfile, ag 
here employed, refers to the fluctuations in 
religious observances which occur during the 
lifetime of white Roman Catholics in a 
southern city.’ The persons who serve as a 
base for this study are Catholic parishioners 
and do not include dormant Catholics.’ 
Since there are significant differences be- 
tween males and females in the practice of 
religion, some distinctions are here made be- 
tween the sexes. 

The information provided here is taken 
from the census schedules of three white ur- 
ban Catholic parishes, supplemented by nu- 
merous interviews with members of Catholic 
families. We have selected three criteria 
against which to measure the ‘arbitrary 
term, “religious observance.” These criteria 
are the performance of Easter duties, the 
weekly attendance at Sunday Mass, and the 
receiving of Holy Communion once a month 
or oftener. Of these three observances, the 
first and second are morally obligatory, that 
is, a Catholic who does not receive Commun- 
ion at least once a year during the paschal 
time, or who wilfully misses Mass on Sun- 
days, is guilty of a serious sin. There is no 
obligation to receive Communion once a 

1The material presented in this article is an 
extension of the Southern Parish research project, 
financed from funds made availab-e jointly by the 
Carnegie Foundation and Loyola University of the 
South. Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church, 
the first of the four-volume series reporting this 
project, was published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1951. 


2See the definition of dormant Catholics in 
“What Is a Parishioner?’” Theological Studies, 
June, 1952, pp. 220-27. 


month or oftener, but a practice of this kind 
may be accepted as an external index of 


greater appreciation for religious values and ` 


of closer affiliation with formal religion. 

Because of the nature of the criteria we 
have employed we do not include in this life- 
profile children under ten years of age. 
Catholic children are not morally obliged to 
attend Sunday Mass until they reach the 
“age of reason” (about the age of seven), 
and they do not receive their first Holy 
Communion until a year or two later. Sub- 
jective psychological criteria, like those used 
by Harms,’ would probably be helpful in 
understanding the development of religious 
experience even through the post~adolescent 
period, but they seem of doubtful validity in 
the later decades of life. 

Empirical analysis is necessarily limited 
by the measurable data at hand. There are 
other formal religious observances of Catho- 
lics for which we were unable to obtain data 
by specific age groupings. They are external 
practices-—attendance at the various eve- 
ning services, Lenten devotions, confessions, 
and so forth—on which we have a complete 
sex breakdown, but not an age analysis. 
There can be no doubt also that the valid re- 
ligious life-profile includes internally im- 
ponderable spiritual experiences as well. as 
highly ethical social behavior in all human 
relations. 


8 See his interesting division of religious experi- 
ence into the “fairy-tale stage,” the “realistic stage,” 
and the “individualistic stage” (Ernest Harms, “The 
Development of Religious Experience in Children,” 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1944, 
pp. 112-22). | 
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The limited criteria here employed are 


therefore no more than a partial index of the 


religious life of these 8,363 white urban 
Catholics. When the sexes are combined in 
each age category according to the three se- 
lected criteria, a relatively consistent pat- 
tern emerges. Table 1 shows that the youth- 


TABLE 1 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES BY TEN- 
YEAR AGE GROUPS 


Percent- | Percent- 

Wumber Percent- | age At- | age Re- 

Age Group (100 per age Mak-| tending ceiving 

{In Years) sea) ing Easter} Mass Monthly 
Duties Every Com- 

Sunday | munion 
10-19... 1,668 | 92.1 | 92.8 | 71.3 
20-29...... 1994| 84.8 | 75.6 | 40.9 
30-39...... 1/987 | 63.4 | 69.3 | 31.6 
40-49. 00... 1.462 | 75.0 | 75.8 | 39.3 
50-59...... 737 | 77.5 11.2 38.4 
60 and over. 515 | 86.6 90.9 25.6 
Totals. ..| 8,363 78.6 43.3 





ful category from ten to nineteen years 
of age exhibits the highest percentage 
of religious observance. There is a sharp 
drop in the ages from thirty to thirty-nine 
and a general upswing in the three remain- 
ing age groups. 

No claim can be made that a similar reli- 
gious life-profile will be found among Catho- 
lics in rural areas, in national or racial 
churches, in other regions, or even among 
white Catholics in other southern cities. 
But, on the strength of the comparative fig- 
ures given here, certain aspects of the modal 
Catholic’s religious life may be traced. He 
tends to be very religious during adolescence 
and post-adolescence but becomes some- 
what careless in his twenties. In his thirties 
he reaches an ebb in these religious activi- 
ties. Then he gradually improves during the 
* remainder of his life but never quite regains 
the record achieved in his youth. 

The caution must be made that this study 
presents a profile of a Catholic population as 
it was statistically frozen in April, 1951. A 
dynamic presentation would require a life- 


history of each individual which would have . 


to be drawn from the unreliable source of 
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personal memory. A parish which has pre- 
served complete and accurate census sched- 
ules for more than sixty years could also pro- 
vide the data for a dynamic picture of this 
kind. This study does not imply, for ex- 
ampie, that the present age group, fifty to 
fifty-nine, had a record of religious observ- 
ance in their adolescence similar to that of 
the present ten to nineteen year group. 

Are there any explanations for these sta- 
tistical fluctuations in religious observance? 
What happens to the individual at various 
stages of his life which may account for these 
tlifferefices? In the ordinary course of g life- 
time a kind of cycle can be traced which 
shows the variations of institutional influ- 
ences, particularly of education, recreation, 
occupation, and marriage. Each of these isin. 
some way involved in one or more of the age 
statuses of the individual. Since this institu- 
tional influence is obvious, one cannot sug- 
gest that age alone is a predominant factor 
in religious observance (except in the case of | 
physical disabilities which naturally accom- 
pany old age). 

The youngest age group has the best rec- 
ord of formal religious observance. This ten- 
year group may be divided into two five- 
year categories, and the statistics show that 
those in their yourger teens have a some- 
what better record than those in the older 
teens. It may be suggested that fresh, un- 
spoiled, unsophisticated youth is expected to 
be closer to God and to take its religious 
duties more seriously than other age groups. 
On the ther hand, the teen-age period is 
also regarded as one in which delinquency, 
immorality, and antireligious attitudes 
flourish.* From this study it seems thet the 
latter opinion is not true of the largest per- 
centage of the young Catholics studied.’ 


4 Paul Weaver’s study “Youth and Religion,” in 
The Annals of the Amertcan Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November, 1944, pp. 152-60, 
shows that many American youths are hostile to all 
churches and creeds and revere no faith. This critical 
study does not show whether youth is more remiss 
in religious duties than other age groups are. 


ë See our discussion, however, concerning the in- 
fluence of the institutional environment on the reli- 
gious life of adolescents: “Institutional Environ- 
ment and Religious Life,” Lumen Vitae, LI, 165-72. 
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The probable reasons that these Catholic 
youngsters have a relatively nigh record for 
external religious observance may be 
summed up in adult supervision of various 
kinds. There are 1,668 persons in this group- 
ing, and 1,366 (or 81.9 per cent) are still in 
schools. Of those still in school, 780 (or 57.1 
per cent) are in Catholic grammar schools, 
_ high schools, or colleges. There is no doubt 
that the teachers in these schools, as well as 
some in the public schools, remind their 
pupils of their religious duties, encouraging 


them to frequent Communion and to attend . 


Sunday Mass. | 
A study made of a sample of Catholic 
families in this same area revealed the fact 
that the mother of the family frequently re- 
minds the younger children of religious obli- 
gations. Parents in these families exhibit 
closer vigilance and control over their chil- 
dren below twenty years of age than they do 
over their older children. Even those parents 
who are careless in thelr own religious ob- 
servances are likely to insist that their 
children should be faithful to church duties. 
The persons in the twenty to twenty-nine 
year category present a falling-off of reli- 
gious fidelity. The institutional controls 
vary and tend to be more lax regarding re- 
ligious expectations of people in this age 
group. These individuals have achieved a 
degree of emancipation from the school and 
home ties which previously exerted influence 
over them. They must rely more’ on their 
own initiative to comply with the rules and 
practices of the church. They also tend to 
have more social distractions in parties, 
dances, and week ends away from home. 

A more important factor in reducing reli- 
gious observances is marriage. There are 
1,994 in this class, of whom 1,308 (or 65.6 
per cent) are married. The difference in reli- 
gious observance between the married and 
the single is quite noticeable mong Catho- 
lics in their twenties. Single persons are ap- 
proximately 4 per cent better in Easter 
duties, 13 per cent in Sunday Mass attend- 
ance, and 23 per cent in monthly Commun- 
ion than are married people in this age 
category. It is perhaps an oversimplification 
to say that this difference “probably reflects 
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nothing more significant than the fact that 
youth who are married are usually more ab- 
sorbed in home duties than youth who are 
not.” Whatever the reason may be, the fact 
is that marital status seems to have a defi- 
nite correlation with formal religious prac- 
tices. 

The religious life-profile of these Catho- 
lics reaches its lowest point of vitality in the 
thirties. This age classification shows the 
largest percentage of individuals who fail to 
make their Easter duties. It shows also the 
greatest percentage of irregular Sunday 
Mass attendance. On the matter of monthly 
Communion, only the people sixty years of 
age and older have a lower record than this ° 
group has. In so far as we can judge from 
these external indexes, the period of the 
thirties seems to present the most serious re- 
ligious problems to the individual. Past this 
age, external religious observance generally 
improves.’ 

The fact of marital status must undoubt- 
edly be considered in relation to these Cath- 
olics in their thirties. There are 1,987 in this 
category, of whom 1,880 (or 94.6 per cent) 
are married. This is a larger percentage of 
married persons than occurs in the twenties. 
Of these married persons, 1,578 (or 84 per 
cent) have children. The presence of small 
children in the home undoubtedly has a 
deterrent effect: one of the parents must 


usually stay with the children while the 


other attends Mass. The same reason may to 
some extent affect the practice of monthly 
Holy Communion; but it does not seem to 
account for their failure to fulfil the Easter 
duties. 

Experienced parish priests point to an- 
other factor, that of birth prevention, as an 


ë Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1938), p. 198. 


7 “For all married people, there is a certain falling 
off in religious observance between the ages of 
thirty ard thirty-nine. Except for this decline, in- 
creasing age generally brings with it a more faithful 
observance of religious duties’? (George Kelly, 
Catholics and the Practice of the Faith (Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1946], 
p. 197. See his Tables 11, 12, and 13 for married 
people; Tables 16, 17, and 18 for single persons). 
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influence against religious observance. After 
the young married couple has had two or 
three children, the economic and social 
problems of a growing family begin to ab- 
sorb their attention. The “moral decision” 
whether to limit the family while still enjoy- 
ing the full sexual privileges of marriage has 
already been clearly made for Catholics by 
their church. There is no moral alternative 
in this matter. The church teaches very def- 
nitely that onanism is against the natural 
law and that the Catholic cannot practice 
birth control and also receive the sacra- 
ments. At the same time, economic and so- 
cial pressures in the urban, secular culture 
constantly tend to convince young couples 
that two or three children “are enough.” 

Do Catholics in their thirties naturally 
lose interest in religious values and prac- 
tices? It is probably true that in our current 
urban occupational structure a man in his 
thirties is most preoccupied with his chances 
for economic success. In this period he will 
probably discover whether his career has 
future possibilities or is a dead end. The 
wife and mother is also concerned about her 
husband’s business prospects and tends to 
follow the institutionalized patterns which 
will help him. This central occupational in- 
terest is not simply a matter of the clash of 
secular and sacred values. It has an influ- 
ence on all the patterns of behavior, and it 
affects the religious activities of urban 
Catholics. 

The next two decades in the religious life- 
profile show a marked improvement on all 
three indexes of religious observance. The 
individual is likely to return to the practice 
of monthly Communion, attend Sunday 
Mass more regularly and make his Easter 
duties. Perhaps this is the period when 
Catholic parishioners “settle down.” They 
have achieved a regularity of living, as- 
sumed the responsibility of giving example 
to their growing children, and are not so 
greatly affected by recreational and occupa- 
tional demands as previously. 

The period of sixty years of age and over 
shows an interesting variation in the reli- 
gious habits of this statistical parishioner. In 
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the making of Easter duties and the attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass he returns, almost, to 
the fervent practices of youth. The slightly 
lower percentage record for Sunday Mass 
may be accounted for by the physical disa- 
bilities of the olcest. The sick and the infirm 
are, of course, excused from the obligation 
to hear Mass. 

The fact that parishioners sixty years of 
age and older show a drop instead of an in- 
crease in the practice of monthly Commun- 
ion seems at first a puzzling phenomenon. 


. It is true that older persons cannot maintain 
*the faSt as well as younger persons can; they 


may have to take medicine or a drink of 
water after midnight. Thus they cannot re- 
celve the Sacrament at the morning Mass. 

A more likely explanation, however, 
seems to be in the fact that these older Cath- 
olics were forming their religious habits at 
the beginning of the twentieth century when 
the practice of frequent reception of Com- 
munion had not yet become the vogue. Be- 
fore the decree of Pius X was published in 
1905, Catholics were not widely encouraged 
to receive Holy Communion weekly and 
even daily.® Some of these older parishioners 
are daily communicants, but approximately 
three-fourths of them fail to receive Com- 
munion even once a month. 

The general conclusion from this investi- 
gation of religious practices in relation to 
age does not bear out the axiom that religion 
interests only the very young and the very 
old. Certainly the record for the two age ex- 
tremes is significantly different from that of 
the people in the thirty to thirty-nine year 
bracket. The percentages for Easter-duty 
observance and attendance at Sunday Mass 
for the ten to nineteen year group, and for 
the sixty and above group, are high in com- 
parison to those for the thirty to thirty-nine 
year group. The fact that the other age 
groups hold percentages at almost regular 
intervals in between seems to indicate that 


®See Katherine Burton, The Great Mantle: 
Life of Pope Pits X (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1950), pp. 180 £.; also Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, XI, 278. ' 
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factors other than age are most important in 
influencing religious behavior. 

Since the religious observances of male 
and female Catholics differ considerably, it 
seems necessary to define separately the 
modal Catholic male and the modal Catholic 
female. Sex differences among these 8,363 
people studied show the expected predomi- 
nance of female observance in every age 
category. Table 2 clearly indicates the per- 
centage domination which the female pa- 
rishioners have over the males, according to 
the three selected criteria: frequent Com- 
munion, Easter duties, and the regular at- 
tendance at Sunday Mass. 

Concurrent studies of sex differences in 
other religious practices also show that the 
females are more active in every case. Our 
statistics show that the proportion of males 
to females is as follows: out of every 100 per- 
sons: who go to confession, only 36 are 
males; who attend evening services, 30 are 
males; who attend special Lenten services, 
24 are males.® These are religicus activities 
which carry no moral obligatior in the sense 
that a person who neglects them is commit- 
ting a sin. These practices of supererogation 
seem to be fairly reliable indicztions of the 
inner, voluntary religious spirit of Catholics. 

Are there any explanations for the fact 
that, generally speaking, the religious life- 
profile of females demonstrates at every age 
a greater faithfulness to the teachings and 
practices of the church? The popular psy- 
chological suggestion that women are “‘natu- 
rally” of a more pious temperament is not 
scientifically satisfactory and merely pushes 
the inquiry back a step further. 

It is certainly true that this southern 
urban community expects women to be 
more pious than men. The habits of religious 
observances are ecclesiastically defined in 
the same way for males and females, but in- 
stitutionally they are defined differently. 
Priests, teachers, parents, and other adults 
have themselves grown up in a society where 


? The sex ratio in this universe of Catholics is 
92.3, but it is not large enough to make an appreci- 
able difference in the religious comparison of the 
SEXES, 


f 
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females are better churchgoers than males 
are. Some of the oldest residents remember, 
when this disproportion was much greater 
than it is today. They say that “fifty years 
ago you hardly ever saw a man receive 
Communion except at Easter time.” 


TABLE 2 
RELIGIOUS PRACTICES BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 





























Percent- | Percent- Percent- 

Num- At. | 28° Re- 

Age Group ber Pein age di t- | ceiving 

(In Years) {100 per a mag | sencng Month- 
Cent) aster Sunday iy Cone 

Duties | Mass ae ae 

males. 835 | 90.8; 90.6) 63.4 

10-19 ees 833 | 93.41 95.01 79.3 
males... 930 | 83.8 | 72.9 | 40.6 

20-29 Taig 1,064 | 85.7| 77.9| 41.2 
males... 924 | 56.6; 62.2} 24.0 

30-39 iai 1,063 | 69.3 | 75.4] 38.3 
0-49 fouls ..| 7451 66.8) 68.3 | 30.5 
females... 717 | 83.5 [| 83.5 | 48.4 
males... 365 | 72.3 | 72.1} 29.6 

50-59 ee | 3721 82.5| 82.3| 47.0 
60 and fmeles... 216 | 75.5 | 83.3 | 16.7 
over |females. . 299 | 94.6 | 96.3 | 32.1 
Totals........ 8,363 | 78.9| 78.6] 43.3 


It also seems true that the religious role is 
more compatible with the other roles of 
women than with the other roles of men. 
For example, both their roles in the family 
and as culture-bearers in this society imply 
functions and values which are relatively 
consistent with the functions and values of 
religion. Women are still supposed to pro- 
mote and exemplify the “higher things of 
life.” On the other hand, the secular roles 
(occupational, political, recreational, and so 
forth) of the male are more likely to be in 
conflict with his religious role. But a neat 
explanation of this kind must of course be 
taken only as a theoretical generalization 
which is incomplete and to which there are 
numerous exceptions. 
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INFANT TRAINING AND THE PERSONALITY OF THE CHILD? 


WILLIAM H. SEWELL 


ABSTRACT 


The claims of the Freudians regarding the importance of infant training to personality adjustment were 
tested empirically by setting up a series of null hypotheses concerning th2 relationship of specific infant dis- 
ciplines, undergone by 162 farm children of old American stock, to subsequent personality adjustments. The 
findings indicate that none of the disciplines was significantly related tc childhood personality adjustment 
as measured in this study. Consequently, considerable doubt is cast upon the general validity of the Freudian 

claims and the efficacy of the prescriptions based on them. 


In recent years a great deal has beers, 
written about the influence of child training 
on personality formation and development.? 
In particular, these writings have stressed 
the crucial role of infant discipline in charac- 
ter formation and personality adjustment. 
As Orlansky has pointed out, in general, 
writers of this conviction have taken as 
proved the genetically and biologically ori- 
ented psychoanalytic assumption that the 
specific channeling of infantile physiological 


1This paper was presented at the 111th annual 
meeting of the American Statistical Association at a, 
session sponsored by the Committee on Statistics in 
the Social Sciences. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the financial 
assistance of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the University Research Committee, the 
computational assistance of the University Comput- 
ing Service, and the statistical assistence of William 
L. Hansen. 


2 No attempt will be made here to review the lit- 
erature. R. R. Sears has surveyed objective studies 
designed to test psychoanalytic theory in his Survey 
of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1943) and in 
his “Experimental Analysis of Psychoanalytic Phe- 
nomena” in J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the Be- 
havior Disorders (New York: Ronald Press, 1944). 
The pertinent empirical studies are well summarized 
in an article by Harold Orlansky, “Infant Care and 
Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, No. 46 (Janu- 
ary, 1949), pp. 1-48. Since that time a significant 
empirical study has been published by John R. 
Thurston and Paul H. Mussen, “Infant Feeding 
Gratification and Adult Personality,” Journal of 
Personality, XIX (June, 1951), 449-58. A.R. Linde- 
smith and A. L. Strauss have made a critical review 
of the literature on culture and personality in their 
“Critique of Culture-Personality Writings,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XV (Octoker, 1950), 587- 
600. 


urges by parents produces specific psycho- 
logical constellations in the individual.’ For 
the most part the evidence brought to bear 
on these assumptions by the psychoanalytic 
school has been based on clinical observa- 
tions of adults, with subsequent reconstruc- 
tion of training experiences as an infant, 
rather than on empirical studies of the rela- 
tion between observed experiences of infan- 
cy and personality traits.4 The danger in this 
procedure is that the reconstruction of in- 
fant experiences may be erroneous, and even 
if not there is no way of knowing that those 
who are clinically treated differ from the 
general population in the iniant training 
they have undergone. The lack of attention 
to alternative hypotheses, to negative evi- 
dence, and to adequate statistical and exper- 
imental techniques and standards means in 
the final analysis that the psychoanalytic 
assumptions have not been adequately test- 
ed, much less scientifically established by 
the psychoanalytic group. . 

This has in no way deterred certain writ- 
ers from ascribing the main features of the 
character structure and culture of whole 
societies to specific infant disciplines sup- 
posedly common. in that society.’ Even more 


3A more sociological position is outlined in a 
paper by Robert F. Winch, “The Study of Personali- 
ty in the Family Setting,” Social Forces, XXVIII 
(March, 1950), 310-16. 


4 See Orlansky, of. ctt., pp. 1-2. 


5 See particularly the following: G. Gorer, The 
American People (1948); Erik H. Erikson, “Child- 
hood and Tradition in Two American Tribes,” in 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, Personali- 
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serious, many pediatricians, clinical psy- 
chologists, family counselors, and other 
practitioners have accepted psychoanalytic 
theory on faith and have strongly advocated 
systems of infant care which they believe 
follow logically from the Freudian position. 
Thus they emphasize breast feeding, a pro- 
longed period of nursing, gradual weaning, a 
self-demand nursing schedule, easy and late 
bowel and bladder training, frequent moth- 
ering, freedom from restraint, freedom from 
punishment, sleeping with the child, and so 
on. They have assumed that these practices 
will promote the growth of secure and ‘un- 
neurotic personalities. 

Recently, critics of the psychoanalytic 
position have reviewed the empirical evi- 
dence from a number of studies, most of 
which were either not designed to test the 
influence cf infant training on personality 
or were not adequate to test the relation- 
ship. Orlansky im his critical study of exist- 
ing empirical research concluded that there 
are relatively few studies which systemati- 
cally explore the relationship between infant 
discipline and personality, that the data 
available are of questionable value, but that 
the evidence permits a negative conclusion 
as to the effect of infant-training practices 
on personality. Lindesmith and Strauss 
concluded from their study of the culture- 
personality literature that the effects of in- 
fant experience on personality are undemon- 
strated.’ This was essentially the position to 
which the writer had come when this study 
was undertaken. Dissatisfaction with the 
scientific adequacy of the existing studies 
prompted me to obtain detailed data on 
various aspects of infant-training practices 
in a field study of social factors and person- 
ality adjustment which was begun in 1947, 

The purpose of the present paper is to re- 


ty, in Nature, Soctety, and Culture (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1948); and Weston LaBarre, ‘Some 
Observations on Character Structure in the Orient,” 
Psychiatry, VIII (1945), 319-42, and IX (1946), 
375-95. 


6 Op. cit., p. 2. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 596-99. 
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port the results of this study which bear di- 
rectly on the relationship between the actual 
infant-training of a group of children and 
their personality adjustments and traits, as 
indicated by scores on pencil-and-paper and 
projective personality tests, ratings by 
teachers, and behavioral information gained 
from interviews with their mothers. 


THE STUDY DESIGN 


he data for this study consist of detailed 
plrnaton on the infant-training experi- 

ces of 162 farm children of old American 
stock and the results of their ratings on var- 
ious personality measures. In the design of 
the study an attempt was made to approxi- 
mate experimental conditions by the prior 
control of several factors believed to be asso- 
ciated with personality adjustment. Thus di- 
verse cultural influences were eliminated by 
selecting only children of old American cul- 
tural backgrounds in a predominantly old 
American community. By selecting children 
from a single occupational group (farm chil- 
dren), occupational and socioeconomic influ- 
ences were roughly controlled. Age was held 
constant by selecting only children in the age 
group five to six. Personal-social experiences 
were in some measure controlled by the se- 
lection of children who had not yet been 
subject to the socializing effects of school. 
Only the children of unbroken and never 
broken unions were selected; consequently, 
disrupted family situations could not affect 
the findings. It was not possible to control 
other factors which might have influenced 
the results, because of the difficulty and 
costs of obtaining a large enough sample to 
permit the type of statistical treatment 
planned; but even this rough approach to 
experimental conditions should make fea- 
sible a much more rigorous and satisfactory 
testing of the relationship between infant- 
training and personality than has been pos- 
sible to date. 

The data on the infant-training practices 
which the children had undergone were ob- 
tained from a personal interview with the 
mother. The interview was conducted in the 


e 
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home of the child by a highly trained inter- 
. Viewer, using guided interviewing tech- 
niques. Great attention was given to the 
planning and execution of the field inter- 


views, so that dependable data would be 
forthcoming from the mothers.® The inter- 
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early childhood and to his personal Pii 
ments in the family situatjon. 

The data from these interviews were 
coded and punched on IBM cards. Exami- 
nation of the schedules and preliminary 
analysis indicated that adequate data wére 


TABLE 1 





Definition 


Reevarenvevere ween 


clusively bottle fed from birth to weaning 
- Exclusivety breast fed from birth to weaning 


Nursed on a regular time schedule 
Nursed on a self-demand basis 


Child abruptly taken from bottle or breast 


feeding and shifted to other foods 


Child gradually shifted from bottle or breast 


feeding over to other foods 


Began before the child was 12 months old 
Began after the child was 12 months old 


Began before the child was 12 months old 
Began after the child was 12 months old 


Physical or verbal punishment for bowel and 


bladder accidents 


No physical or verbal punishment for bowel 


and bladder accidents 


Practices ph ot 
ages 
Manner of nursing: 
Bottle fed.......... 43* 
Breast fed......... 60 
` Nursing schedule: 
Regular........... 110 
Self-demard.......- 52 
Weaning: 
ADIUDE ssi ce cones . 2d 
Gradual........... 139 
Bowel training 
Early eer a 95 
Late ccd recarsi 67 
Bladder training - 
ATI: suscw eens 80 
CDALG cat rers ea 82 
Pruceshoiend jor 
toilet accidents: 
Punished. 2.2 342.. © 92` 
Not punished. ..... 70 
' Sleep security: | 
OW aA EE EE 119 
Hiei roisse reat 43 


Slept alone during first year of life 
Slept with mother during first year of life 


* Fifty-nine cases are excluded from the analysis of this item because they experienced both 


bottle and breast feeding. 


view actually covered many aspects of par- ~- 


ent-child relations, family relations, commu- 
nity relations, and family structure, but par- 
ticular attention was focused’on the person- 
al-social experiences of the child under study 
—especially in relation to the specific train- 
ing he had undergore during infancy and 

8 For a full discussion of the field techniques and 
the factors covered in the interview see William H. 
Sewell, “Field Techniques in Social Psychologica! 


Study in a Rural Community,” Americen Sociologi- 
cal Review, XIV (December, 1949), 718-26. 


e 


available on the following specific infant- 
training practices: manner of nursing, nurs- 
ing schedule, weaning, bowel training and 
bladder training, punishment for toilet acci- 
dents, and sleep security. Included in this 
list are most of the practices to which major 
attention has been given in the literature. 
They were defined as shown in Table 1. 
The personality data are of three types: 
(1) over-all ratings of pessonality adjust- 
ment based on scores on standardized and 


Ed 
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unstandardized personality tests of both the 
paper-and-pencil and the prcjective types; 
(2) scores or ratings on personality compo- 
nents derived from the personality adjust- 
ment tests; (3) personality behavioral mani- 
festations, based on interviews with the 
mothers or on teachers’ ratings of the child’s 
behavior. These data were obtained from 
tests administered by a trained clinician, 
who tested the children early during their 
first year in school, from teachers’ ratings of 
the child, and from information supplied by 
the mother in the course of the original in- 
terview. 

The principal measures cf personality 
used in the study were the California Test 
of Perscnality (Primary Form A), the Ford 
modification of the Haggerty-Olson-Wick- 
man Behavior Rating Scale, the Wisconsin 
Test of Personality, and a General Adjust- 
ment Index developed from the interview 
data. The California Test of Personality is a 
widely used paper-and-pencil test for chil- 
dren of this age.” It consists of 96 items 
which are grouped under 12 components, 6 
of which produce a self-adjustment score 
and the remaining 6 a social adjustment 
score. The 12 component indexes commonly 
have been used for trait or component anal- 
ysis. The Ford modification of the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale con- 
sists of several of the more important ratings 


? For a description of this test, including its 
standardization and a review of studies in which it 
has been used, see California Test of Personality: 
Summary of Investigations No. 1 (Los Angeles, Calif.: 
California Test Bureau, 1947); and L. P. Thorpe, 
W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs, Manual of Direction: 
California Test of Personality—Primary Series (Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1947). Although its 
validity is not established, this test has been widely 
used in sociologica! studies. It has recently been em- 
ployed in a study of rural children in Ohio by A. R. 
Mangus. See especially his “Personality Adjustment 
of. Ruraland Urban Children,” American Sociological 
Review, XIII (October, 1948), 565-75; see also 
Joseph Jacobson’s articles on the validity of this 
test: “A Mutual Validation of Personality Tests,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXU (1945), 195-202, 
and The Relative Effectiveness of Paper and Pencil 
Tests, Interview. and Ratings as Techniques for 
Personality’ Evaluation,” ibid., XXIII (1946), 
35-54, 
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made by the child’s teacher on acceptance of 
authority, reaction to frustration, self-as- 
sertiveness, emotional responses, and school 
behavior.!° The Wisconsin Test of Personal- 
ity is a projective test which was developed 
by Mary Simpson for use on children in the 
age group six to ten." It consists of 10 un- 
structured water-color pictures (similar to 
TAT cards) about which the child is asked 
to tell a story. This story is taken down ver- 
batim by the clinician, and the resulting pro- 
ocols are scored according to a “need- 
press” system in essentially the same fashion 
as the TAT. In this study the protocols were 
“blind-scored’’ by the author of the test. 
The General Adjustment Index is a crude 
rating constructed for the purposes of this 
study from data available from the inter- 
view with the mother. It consists of informa- 
tion on the child’s nervous symptoms and 
emotional adjustments in the family situa- 
tion. Subscores on nervous symptoms and 
emotional adjustments are available also 
from this index, and the single behavioral 
items may be examined separately as per- 
sonality behavior manifestations. 

From the tests, their components, and the 
individual items, it is possible to extract a 
number of personality assessments for the 
children included in the study. These fall 
into the three groups shown in Table 2. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Because no great claim can be made for 
either the precision, the validity, or the reli- 
ability of any of the personality tests, in- 
dexes, or items and because the sampie size 
is not great, no attempt is made in this study 
to use any of them as quantitative meas- 

10See Mary Ford, The Application of the Ror- 
schach Test to Young Children (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1946). For a. discussion of 
thescale see M. E. Haggerty, W. C. Olson, and E. K. 
Wickman, Scales for the Study of Behavior Problems ° 


and Probiem Tendencies in Children (New York: 
World Book Co., 1930). 


1 This test has not been published. It was stand- 
ardized on a sample of rural and urban Wisconsin 


- children. The ten pictures were selected by item- 


analysis techniques from sixty pictures designed for 
this test. 
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TABLE 2 
GENERAL ADJUSTMENT MEASURES 


Total adjustment score” 
Social adjustment score” 


Self-adjustment score* 


Personality adjustment rating 
(Wisconsin Test of Person- 
ality) f 

Teachers’ rating of child’s ad- 
justmentf 

General adjustment index§$ 


COMPONENTS 


Self-reliance™ 

Sense of personal worth* 
Sense of personal freedom* 
Feeling of belonging* 
Withdrawing tendencies* 
Nervous symptoms* 

Social standards* 


Social skills* 


_ @ Antisocial tendencies* 
. |. Family relations* > 
l School relations* 


Community relations* 
Nervous symptoms§ 
Emotional adjustment$ 


BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATIONS 


Aggression (<otal)§ 

Arguing§ 

Fighting§ 

Temper (extent)§ 

Temper (demonstration) § 

Biting nails€ 

Sucking fingers—now’$ 

Sucking fingers—baby§ 

Stuttering§ 

Fears§ 

Learning to talk§ 

Bashfulness§ 

Feelings hurt$ 
* From California Test of Personality. 
f From Wisconsin Test of Personality. 


Eating troubles§ 
Penuriousness§ | 
Acceptance of authority t 
Self-assertivenesst 
Reaction to frustration} 
Emotional respansest 
School behaviorf 
Crying§ 

Sleep disturbances§ 
Cautiousness§ 
Cuddling§ 

Jealousy§ 

Happiness§ 


t From Ford modification of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale. 


§ From interview with caild’s mother. 


ures.” Rather, each is used only as a crude 
indicator. Thus, in the case of the tests and 
components, the child’s score on each of the 
personality indexes was computed, an array 
of scores was cast for each measure, and two 
relative score groups of approximately equal 
size were established.!’ The only assumption 
made was that those who made scores or rat- 


32 Tt is not at all clear what the theoretical basis 
has been for most of the personality tests now in 
existence. Many have been developed to distinguish 
between “neurotic” and “normal” persons. To my 
knowledge, no test has been developed which takes 
adequate account of the adjustment of the individual 
in the social roles which he is expected to play in the 
particular social systems in which he functions. In 
my opinion, tests of this type are necessary to socio- 
logically relevant studies of personality, but, lacking 
them, existing tests must be used. 


ings in the top half of the distribution were 
better adjusted as a group than those who 
made scores which placed them in the lower 
half of the distribution. Likewise, responses 
on the individual behavioral items were clas- 
sified simply as “Favorable” or ‘‘Unfavor- 
able.’’ The categories derived from this proc- 
ess were then punched on the IBM cards 
containing the infant-training data. 

In the actual statistical analysis the as- 
sociation between each of the seven infant- 
training practices and each of the forty-six 
personality indicators was determined by 

ia Jt was not possible to follow this procedure 
with the Wisconsin Test of Personality. Consequent- 
ly, only those children whose protocols indicated dis- 


turbed personalities were placed in the unfavorable 
group, and all others were classified as favorable. 
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TABLE 3 


Indicators of 


Training Practice and Indexes Persona lley-Adinerment x? P 
Self-demand feeding schedule....... Low feeling cf belonging* 3.91 0.05 
Gradual weaning...............+.. High feeling of belonging* | 5.83 0.02 
Gradual weaning. i... nasaan ceann High social standards* -61 0.05 
Late bowel training................ Poor school relations* 4.51 0.05 
Late bowel training................ Good tempert 9.26 0.01 
Late bowel training............. ...| Little nail biting 4.32 0.05 
Late bladder training.............. W ÉR bitingt 9.22 0.01 
No punishment for toilet accidents. . h social adjustment* 8.76 0.01 
No punishment for toilet accidents. .| High social standards* 8.30 0.01 
No punishment for toilet accidents. .| Good school relations* 6.74 0.01 
High sleep security................ Low self-adjustment* 4.67 0.05 
High sleep security................ Low personal freedom* 5.87 0.02 
High sleep security................ Poor family relations* 4.12 0.05 
High sleep security................ Sleep disturbances} 3.93 0.05 
High infantile security............. High personal freedom* 4.82 0.05 
High infantile security............. Good tempert 4.03 0.05 
Favorable toilet training factor...... Little nail bitingT 6.71 0.01 
Favorable feeding training factor. ...| Poor family relations* 6.03 0.01 


* From California Test of Personality, 
+ From interview with the child’s mother. 


applying the chi square test to the fourfold 
tables which were obtained by cross-sorting 
the training practice responses with the 
dichotomized personality variables. The chi 
square test is, of course, a crude test of sig- 
nificance but probably is as precise as the 
data justify. The level of significance set for 
this study is the 5 per cent level. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The data from the foregoing analysis 
make possible the testing of a number of per- 
tinent hypotheses about the influence of in- 
fant training on personality adjustment. In 
fact, in the strictest sense, null hypotheses 
might be set up by making a separate hy- 
pothesis for the relationship between each 
training item and each personality item. 
However, to save space and avoid repeti- 
tion, one general hypothesis concerning the 
relation of infant-training to personality ad- 
justment and several specific hypotheses 


‘concerning the relation between particular 
training practices and personality adjust- 
ment were formulated. The general hy- 
pothesis, stated in the null form, is that the 
personality adjustment and traits of children 
who have undergone varying tnfant-training 
experiences do not differ significantly from 
each other. The specific null hypotheses cov- 
ering each of the training practices are 
stated in the section on results, which fol- 
lows. 
RESULTS 


It will not be possible because of space 
limitations to present the several hundred 
fourfold tables upon which the analysis that 
follows was based. However, Table 3 con- 
tains In summary form all the significant 
relations that were found between training 
practices and the various indicators of per- 
sonality adjustment employed in this study. 
A supplement to this paper has been pre- 
pared which gives all the fourfold tables used 


$ 
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to test the hypotheses of the study. Thishas dren whose induction to bowel training was 
been filed with the American Documenta- Zate do not differ significantly from those of the 
tion Institute and is available to anyone who children whose induction was early likewise 
wishes to examine the basic tables.'4 must not be rejected. Again only three of the 

On the basis of the results of the statisti- possible chi squares are significant! (see 
cal tests, the first specific hypothesis that the Table 3). Children whose induction to bowel 
personality adjustments of the children who training was late made a less favorable show- 
were breast fed do not differ significantly from ing on the school relations component of the 
those of the children who were botile fed cannot California Test of Personality, had better 
be rejected. None of the forty-six possible chi tempers, and were less likely to bite their 
squares is statistically significant. nails than those whose induction was early. 


Likewise, the second specific hypothesi4, The latter two findings are in keeping with 
that the personality adjustments of the chil-\ the theoretical predictions, but the first is 
dren who were fed on a self-demand nursing “not. ` 
schedule do not differ signijicanily from those The fifth hypothesis that the personality 
of the children who were fed on aregular sched- adjustments and traits of the children whose in- 
ule cannot be rejected. On the basis of the duction to bladder training was late do not dif- 
statistical tests, only one association is sig- fer significantly from those of the children 
nificant (see Table 3). The children fed ona whose induction was early must not be reject- 
self-demand schedule during infancy have ed. There is only one significant chi square 
significantly lower feelings of belonging, ac- (see Table 3). Those with late bladder train- 
cording to their scores on this component of ing were less likely to bite their nails than 
the California Test of Personality, than do those with early bladder training. This as- 
those fed on a regular schedule. This is con- sociation is in the expected direction. 
trary to the relationship expected on the The sixth hypothesis that the personality 
basis of the theory. adjustments and traits of the children who 
The third specific hypothesis that the per- were not punished for toilet training accidents 
sonality adjustments and tratts of the children do not differ significantly from those of the 
who were weaned gradually do not differ sig- children who were punished must not be re- 
nificantly from those of the children who were jected (see Takle 3). Only three of the chi 
weaned abruptly cannot be rejected on the squares are significant. Those who were not 
basis of the statistical evidence (see Table punished for toilet training accidents made 
3), Of the forty-six chi squares, only two are better showings in the social adjustment, 
significant. The children who were weaned social standards, and school relations com- 
gradually make a more favorable showing on ponents of the California Test of Personali- 
the social standards and feeling of belonging ty. These results are in keeping with the pre- 
components of the California Test of Per- diction that would be made on the basis of 
sonality than do the children who were the writings about this training practice. 
weaned abruptly. These results are in keep- The seventh hypothesis that the personal- 
ing with the prediction that one would make 


on the basis of the theory. However, there 15 Some readers may wonder exactly how many 
differences would have to be significant before the 


are no significant differences on any of the nul} hypothesis would be rejected. Unfortunately, 
other measures. ; theze is no accepted standard for rejection of the null 
The fourth specific hypothesis that the hypothesis in situations of this kind where there is 
personality adjustments and tratts of the chil- probably some intercorrelation between the vari- 
ables but where in no sense the forty-six personality 
14 For the detailed tables, order Document 3623 indicators can be thought of as measures of the same 
from American Documentation Institute, 1719 N thing. [have discussed my results with several math- 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., remitting $1.00 ematical statisticians, who agree that the null hy- 
for microfilm (images 1 inch high on standard 35-mm. _ potheses of this study cannot be rejected on the basis 
motion-picture film) or $1.50 for photocopies of the statistical evidence, but none of them has been 
(68 inches) readable without optical aid. willing to set an unequivocal standard, 
f) 
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ity adjustments of the children who slept with 
their mothers during infancy do not differ sig- 
nificantly from those of the children who did 
not sleep with their mothers must not be re- 
jected (see Table 3). Four of the possible chi 
Squares were significant. The children who 
slept with their mothers during infancy 
made significantly poorer showings on the 
self-adjustment, personal freedom, and fam- 
ily relations components of the California 
Test of Personality and suffered more sleep 
disturbances than did those who slept alone. 
The direction of these associations is con- 
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testing of an eighth null hypothesis that the 
personality adjustments and traits of the chil- 
dren whose infantile security index scores are 
favorable do not differ significantly from those 
of the children whose scores are unfavorable. 
This hypothesis, too, must not be rejected 
on the basis of the statistical analysis (see 
Table 3). Of the forty-six possible chi 
squares, only two are significant. The chil- 
dren with more favorable scores had better 
tempers and a higher sense of personal free- 
Yom than did those whose scores were un- 
favorable on the index of infantile security. 


trary to what would be expected on thed These relationships are in the expected di- 


basis of the theory but are the most consist- 
ent results yet found in the study. Obvious- 
ly, they contradict the claim of those who 
hold that this practice promotes secure 
childhood personalities. 

Because it was not possible on the basis of 
the analysis to reject any of the specific null 
hypotheses concerning the association be- 
tween training experiences ard personality 
adjustments and traits, the general null hy- 
pothesis that the personality adjustments and 
traits of the children who have undergone vary- 
ing infant-training experiences do not differ 
significanily cannot be rejected. However, 
before reaching this unequivocal conclusion, 
it was decided that some attempt should be 
made to determine the joint effects of the 
several infancy experiences on personality 
adjustment. Consequently, a crude index 
was developed to indicate degree of infantile 
security. This index was based on the simple 
assumption that the combined effects of the 
various training experiences which are be- 
lieved to be favorable would produce a more 
favorable infancy than would the combined 
effects of those training experiences which 
are assumed to be unfavorable. In arriving 
at the index scores, one point was given for 
each of the supposedly favorable infant- 
training experiences, and a tctal was com- 
puted. Following the procedure used 
throughout the study, the resulting distribu- 
tion was approximately halved, to produce 
favorable and unfavorable categories, and 
forty-six fourfold tables were produced re- 
lating the infantile security index to the per- 
sonality indicators. This made possible the 


rection, but the over-all results of this analy- 
sis provide no basis for the rejection of either - 
the specific or the general hypothesis. 

As one phase of the larger study of social 
factors and personality adjustment of which 
the present paper is a part, a factor analysis 
has been made of thirty-eight child-traming 
practices, in order to isolate meaningful con- 
stellations of practices.!6 As a result of this 
analysis, six factors have been isolated, two 
of which contain items which are in tbe in- 
fant-training period; one on the toilet train- 
ing complex and the other on the feeding 
training complex. Factor scores were de- 
rived for the children on these two factors, 
the distributions were again divided into 
favorable and unfavorable groups, and four- 
fold tables were produced relating these fac- 
tors to all the personality measures. This 
made possible the further testing of the 
original general hypothesis and a ninth and 
tenth hypothesis dealing with the specific 
factors. Thus, the ninth hypothesis is that 
the personality adjustments and traits of the 
children whose toilet training factor scores are 
favorable do not differ significantly from those 
of the children whose scores are unfavorable. 
This hypothesis cannot be rejected. Actual- 


18 The factoring procedure was the modified mul- 
tiple-group method of C. W. Harris and John 
Schmidt, Jr. See their article, “Further Application 
of the Principles of Direct Rotation in Factor Analy- 
sis,’ Journal of Experimental Education, XVIII 
(March, 1950), 175-93. The computation of the fac- 
tor scores was done by Lederman’s shortened meth- 
od as generalized by Karl J. Holzinger and Harry J. 
Harman, Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 278-88. 
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ly, only one of the possible forty-six chi 
squares is significant; children whose toilet 
training factor scores are favorable are less 
likely to bite their nails than are those whose 
scores are unfavorable (see Table 3). Like- 
wise, the tenth hypothesis that the personali- 
ty adjustments and traits of the children whose 
feeding training factor scores are favorable do 
not differ significantly from those of the chil- 
dren whose scores are unfavorable cannot be 
rejected (see Table 3). Again, only one of the 
possible chi squares is significant; childrens 
whose feeding training scores are more fa- 
vorable score lower on the family relations 
components of the California Test of Per- 


- sonality than do those whose feeding scores 


are less favorable. Again, the results of the 
testing of these two hypotheses in no way 
change the judgment that the general hy- 
pothesis of no significant relation between 
the infant training and the personality ad- 
Justments of the children studied must not 
be rejected. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the results of this study, 
the general null hypothesis that the person- 
ality adjustments and traits of children who 
have undergone varying training experi- 
ences do not differ significantly cannot be re- 
jected.’ Of the 460 chi square tests, only 18 
were significant at or beyond the 5 per cent 
level.!® Of these, 11 were in the expected di- 
rection and 7 were in the opposite direction 


17 Some may raise question as to whether the as- 
sociation between the infant-training practices and 
the personality indicators would have been more 
marked if (1) more precise statistical measures had 
been used or (2) only the children who differed more 
markedly in their personality adjustments had been 
compared. Both these possibilities were tested and in 
no way improved the association. Means on the vari- 
ous personality tests and components were comput- 
ed and tested for significance by the use of the criti- 


e cal ratio technique. Not only were the differences in 


means nonsignificant, but in all cases differences 
were extremely small and inconsistent in direction. 
Likewise, when only the children whose personality 
adjustment scores placed them in the extreme quar- 
tiles were compared, the results were no more signifi- 
cant than when the original dichotomous adjustment 
categories were used, 
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from that expected on the basis of psycho- 
analytic writings. Such practices as breast 
feeding, gradual weaning, demand schedule, 
and easy and late induction to bowel and 
bladder training, which have been so much 
emphasized in the psychoanalytic literature, 
were almost barren in terms of relation to 
personality adjustment as measured in this © 
study.!® Actually, these 6 factors produced 
only 11 significant chi squares out of a pos- 
sible total of 276. Of these, 9 are in the di- 
rection which would be predicted on the ba- 
sis of psychoanalytic writings and 2 are in 
the opposite direction. The practice which 
produced the largest number of significant 
chi squares was “‘slept with mother during 
first year of life.” There were 4 significant 
chi squares, but all of them were in the op- 
posite from the predicted direction. The two 
factor indexes and the index constructed to 
measure the cumulative effects of the infant- 
training practices produce even more meager 
results. Only 4 of a possible total of 138 chi 
squares were Statistically significant; 3 were 
in the predicted and 1 in the opposite direc- 
tion from that expected on the basis of psy- 
choanalytic writings. 

It is also interesting to observe thai none 
of the training experiences was significantly 
related to any of the major tests of person- 
ality adjustment. The few significani rela- 
tionships that were found tend to scatter 
widely among the various personality com- 
ponents and behavioral items; consequently, 
it cannot be held that any of the personality 
indexes or traits is consistently related to 
infant discipline. 

Certainly, the results of this study cast 
serious doubts on the validity of the psycho- 

18 Tt should be pointed out that there was no con- 
sistent trend in the direction of association (whether 
significant or not) between the infant-training items 
and the personality indicators. Of the 460 chi 
squares, 215 were in the predicted and 245 were in 


the opposite direction from that expected on the 
basis of psychoanalytic writings. 


1 The findings of the present study are in agree- 
ment with the more carefully designed empirical 
studies which Orlansky cites (op. cit., pp. 3-21) and 
with the recent study by Thurston and Mussen (op. 
cil., pp. 456-57). 
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analytic claims regarding the importance of 
the infant disciplines and on the efficacy of 
prescriptions based on them. However, it 
should not be concluded that these results 
unequivocally refute the claim that infancy 
is an important period in the development of 
the individual’s personality, or even that the 
particular training practices studied have a 
bearing on personality formation and ad- 
justments. To establish the first point would 
demand both controlled experiments and 
the study of other aspects of infancy. To es- 
tablish the second point would demand the 


corroboration of the results of this study by, 


many and better-designed studies of differ- 
ent culture and age groups.?° 

It is entirely possible that the significant 
and crucial matter is not the practices them- 
selves but the whole personal-social situa- 
tion in which they find their expression, in- 
cluding the attitudes and behavior of the 
mother. This aspect of the mother-child 
relationship was purposely excluded from 
this paper. To a great extent it has escaped 
the net that was cast in the larger study of 
which this is a part and in other studies of 
infant training. Much work must be done 
to devise techniques which will give at least 


20 Tt may well be that the full effects of infant dis- 
cipliné will not become apparent until the children 
reach adulthood. However, Thurston and Mussen 
(loc. cit.) found no relationship between infant feed- 
ing gratifications and adult personality. The plan of 
the present research is to follow the children as far as 
possible throughout their development. 


2 This point has been suggested by several writ- 
ers, including Erich Fromm. See his “Psychoanalytic 
Characterology and Its Application to the Under- 
standing of Culture’ in S. S. Sargent and M. W. 
Smith (eds.), Culture and Personality (New York: 
Viking Fund, 1949). However, I know of no scientific 
study of the personality adjustments of persons who 
have actually undergone the same infant-training 
experiences in varying personal-social contexts. 
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crude measures of these qualitative aspects 
of the personal-social situation if the impor- 
tance of infancy on personality formation 
and adjustment is to be assessed adequately. 
However, assumptions about the impor- 
tance of the personal-social situation should 
be put to scientific test before any more un- 
founded personality theories and practices 
are built upon them. 

Finally, a word is in order about the limi- 
tations of this study. First, it must be ad- 
mitted that the controls employed, although 


- better than in most studies of this type, were 


very crude; consequently, factors not ac- 
counted for may have affected the findings. 
Second, the data on training experiences, _ 
although gathered and treated with care, 
may be inadequate for reasons cited or un- 
known. Third, the measures of personality 
employed in the study are far from perfect 
in relation to either their validity or their 
reliability. Consequently, the possibility re- 
mains that the results may be different when 
the children are tested at later periods in 
their development and with more satisfac- 
tory measures? But, despite these and 
other limitations, the results of this study 
are unequivocal for the sample covered, and 
their generality must be affirmed or denied 
by means of better-designed and executed 
empirical studies, not by dialectic. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


2 Limited data are available on this point from 
the larger study. A paper is planned which will re- 
port the influence of parent-child relationships on 
childhood personality adjustments. . . 

23 The children will be tested again in 1952. It is 
hoped that, as they grow older, it will be possible to 
use more adequate means of assessing their person- 
alities, first, because better tests are available for 
older children and adults and, second, because it is 
expected that more adequate tests will be developed 
as time goes on. 


ISRAELI CULTURE AND SOCIETY! 


SAMUEL KOENIG 


ABSTRACT 


The Jewish community of Palestine, now the Israeli nation, has evolved certain patterns of life, which, 
although not yet crystallized, have, nevertkeless, become quite well established. The most important are 
socialism, the glorification of the laborer and labor, pioneerism (Aalutsiut), Westernism, secularism, and 
democracy. They are now changing, some being threatened with extinction, chiefly as a result of the change 
in the attitude of the people following their attainment of full nationhood but, even more so, as an effect 
of the tremendous influx of immigrants, particularly from the Middle East. 


A small but significant portion of the 
Jewish people after a pro:onged struggle has 

achieved the status of an independent na- 
` tion. No definite pronouncements can be 
made as yet as to the character of the cul- 
ture of a nation whose career started only 
yesterday. However, the half-century of 
preparation for nationhood which preceded 
the establishment of Israel as a sovereign 
state saw the emergence of certain cultural 
patterns which, although still far from being 
crystallized, nevertheless may be distin- 
guished at least in outline. What character- 
istics has that society assumed? To what 
extent have these characteristics become 
established? What tendencies are there at 
present? 

Although modern Israel took its place 
among the nations of the world only four 
years ago, its beginnings go beck to the 
eighties, when small bands of settlers, the 
so-called ‘‘Biluim,” migrated from Russia 
and Poland. These proved to be little more 
than trail-blazers. They formed merely the 
vanguard of the groups of pioneers who 
settled in Palestine during the first three 
decades of the present century. The latter 
were the real builders; they laid the founda- 
tions of what was to become the present 
Israeli nation and its culture. Practically all 
the members of these pioneer groups were 
of East European origin, notably Russian 
and Polish. Moreover, with few exceptions, 


1 This article is based upon a study of Israeli cul- 
ture recently made in Israel with the assistance of a 
grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council, 


„they belonged to the lower middle class and, 


besides being motivated by a tremendous 
zeal to build a country and nation, for the 
most part were imbued with strong social- 
istic ideals. Therefore they were determined 
not only to create a Jewish nation and home- 
land but also to found it on principles of so- 
cial justice and equality. 

Equally strong was their determination 
to base their whole existence on “produc- 
tive” manual work, particularly the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. This determination grew out 
of the conviction that only by changing the 
allegedly negative Jewish attitude toward 
agriculture and other kinds of manual labor 
could a “healthy” and ‘normal’ nation 
arise. Moreover, the building of a nation, 
they believed, could be achieved only if the 
settlers themselves performed all the tasks, 
particularly the cultivation of the soil, with 
their own hands, by “‘self-labor,”’ as they 
called it. These, briefly, were the major 
principles and objectives upon which the 
pioneers sought to base their life and which, 
to an astonishing degree, they succeeded in 
translating into actuality. In the principles 
and objectives of the founders the key may 
be found to an understanding of the present 
cultural patterns. Naturally, the heritages 
the settlers brought with them and the pe- 
culiar conditions and circumstances which 
they encountered and under whick they 
were required to live and carry on their 
work could not but enter in also as ingredi- 
ents of the new culture. 

A strong feature of this Israeli culture, 
as it now may be called, is socialism, which 
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may rightly be considered the foundation 
upon which the whole social structure rests. 
This socialism expresses itself in trade-un- 
ions, co-operatives, and collective settle- 
ments. Even the casual visitor immediately 


realizes that most of the country’s eco- ° 


nomic life is dominated by the Histadrut, 
the General Federation of Labor. A great 
network of co-operatives, controlled by the 
Histadrut, operates some of the larger and 
more important industrial establishments, 
including such essential enterprises as build- 
ing and building materials, transportation, 
manufacturing of consumers’ goods, food 
processing, and food production (1.e., agri- 
culture). Similarly, much of the distribution 
of goods, wholesale and retail, is directly or 
indirectly in the hands of Histadrut co- 
operatives. So powerful a force is the Hista- 
drut that it is looked upon by many as a 
state within a state. 

Even individually owned, or individual- 
istic, as they are called in Israel, enterprises 
cannot avoid participating, more or less, in 
the strong co-operative bodies. Thus indi- 
vidualistic agricultural settlements find it 
practical to market their products and pur- 
chase their supplies through the co-opera- 
tives. Shops of all kinds, notably food stores 
and eating places, to a large extent are de- 
pendent upon various co-operatives for 
their supplies. The dominance of the co- 
operative in the economic life of the nation 


is evident from the fact that certain co-- 


operatives in various fields are almost syn- 
onymous with particular industries or serv- 
ices. Thus, Tnuva frequently is equated 
with food processing and distribution; 
Hamashbir Hamerkazi, with wholesale and 
retail purchasing and distributing of goods, 
at least as far as the farming population is 
concerned; Solel Boneh, with the building 
industry in all its ramifications; and Eshed, 
with transportation. Moreover, much in the 
sphere of economic life that is not included 
in the network of Histadrut co-operatives is 
organized in other “private” or “individual” 
co-operatives. Israel is truly the Land of 
Co-operatives. 

Communal living is found on the more 
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than two hundred collective settlements, 
or kibbutzim (singular: kibbutz). The kib- 
buiz way of life, based on principles of a 
thoroughgoing communalJism, penetrates 
and influences every aspect of the life of the 
Jewish community. It symbolizes the ideals 
and aspirations of the rising nation. Its 
principles are looked upon as representing 
the basic philosophy upon which the “new 
life” of the country is to be built. The ktb- 
buiz member, therefore, is considered not 
merely as the real pioneer who carries the 
greatest burden in the task of building the 
country but also as the prototype of the new 
Hebrew. He has been raised to the position 
of hero and held up as an example to be emu- 
leted by young and old. 

The principles of “productive” work, by 
which is meant chiefly manual labor, es- 
pecially that connected with agriculture, 
and the avoidance of exploitation in its per- 
formance, as has been stated, was one of the 
ideals the settlers brought with them. Con- 
ditions and circumstances as well as the 
patterns of life which developed helped to 
translate this principle into actuality. Thus 
ideal and reality combined to give the la- 
borer not only a dignity which only few 
countries bestow upon him but great pres- 
tige, while labor assumed practically the at- 
tributes of a religion. The “sanctity of labor” 
is not merely a phrase one encounters fre- 
quently in the literature and in public 
speeches but also is something that is be- 
lieved in. Glorification of the laborer and of 
labor therefore may be said to be another 
characteristic part of Israeli culture. 

Together with the tendency to glorify 
labor is that of glorifying the machine in its 
various forms. The typical Israeli regards 
the machine not only as the symbol of prog- 
ress but as the indispensable means of build- 
ing up the country, of raising its economic 
and social status, and of achieving the pres- 
tige of a Western nation. In city as well as 
country the attempt is made to mechanize 
all work as much as possible. In this still 
largely handicraft country work is done 
increasingly by machinery. In the city the 
ubiquitous automobile and in the agricultur- 
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al settlement the universal tractor symbol- 
ize this attachment to the machine. The 
- relatively very high earnings and high pres- 
tige of taxicab- and bus-drivers and the 
high prestige of the “tractorist” in the kib- 
buiz are not accidental: to become one of 
them is the goal of ambition of Israeli youth. 
In agricultural work mechanization and the 
employment of scientific methods and de- 
vices are reaching a point where areas that 
_ do not lend themselves readily to the utiliza- 
tion of machinery are considered as not 
worth cultivating and not infrequently are 
neglected. 

The groups of immigrants which settled 
in the country in the last two decades of 
the past and the first three decades of the 
present century, as already intimated, were 
imbued with the spirit of the pioneer, the 
halutz. They were willing anc determined 
to embark upon the most formidable tasks, 
such as draining swamps, preparing stony 
wildernesses and sandy deserts for cultiva- 
tion, blazing trails, and building roads under 
conditions fraught with danger trom both 
an inhospitable climate and the hostile in- 
digenous Arabs. They were fearless in pur- 
- suing these most difficult goals. This spirit 
of the frontiersman that came to be known 
as kaluiziut (“pioneering”) transmitted it- 
self to the people as a whole and also be- 
came one of its major characteristics. 

The desire of the Israeli people to be- 
come a Western nation and to be considered 
as such by the world borders on a passion. 
The West, particularly America, is held up 
as the model to be followed. The strong as- 
piration to become a Western people, which 
js another characteristic of Israeli society, 
is also accompanied by a dread of Levantin- 
‘ism, which never ceases to be considered a 
threat. To be sure, the East European pat- 
tern is the basis upon which the economic 
and social structure rests, but superimposed 
upon it is a layer of Western customs and in- 
stitutions. 

The British during their thirty-year rule 
of the country left an indelible mark upon 
nearly every phase of life. Much of the busi- 
ness and industry, as well as of the social 
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activities, are carried on in the British man- 
ner. Some of the institutions, such as the 
law courts—indeed, the whole legal system 
-continue tc function with practically no 
change, except in the language. Despite 
the animosity which the struggle with the 
mandatory power engendered, the British 
people and their institutions and ways are 
admired and imitated. The English language, 
next to Hebrew, is the most important com- 
mercial and cultural medium of communi- 
cation, though Yiddish, German, French, 
and Arabic are widely spoken. 

American ways, mainly those relating to 
technology, are admired and emulated. 
Israelis have a strong affinity with America 
because the lergest part of Jewry is concen- 
trated there, because of the financial, moral, 
and political assistance it has extended to 
them, and kecause of the historical role 
played by the American nation as a whole 
in the Jewish struggle for independence and 
survival. To the Israeli, America is not a 
land thousands of miles away separated by 
a sea, a continent, and an ocean, but almost 
next door. The inhabitant of Israel is in 
constant touch by all means of communica- 
tion and transportation with the United 
States, and he follows with keen interest 
everything, from politics to Hollywood. The 
Israeli is reminded of America by American- 
made automobiles, tractors, and other 
machinery, by the thousandsof food and 
other packages arriving every day, the pa- 
pers, magazines, and books which he reads 
with avidity, and the movies which he 
views with excitement. To young and old, 
America is a country which one would like 
very much to visit and see, if noi in which 
to settle permanently. The very mention of 
the possibility of going there has an electri- 
fying effect upon any young person and not 
a few older people. American youths are 
thought of as the most desirable kalutz 
(“pioneer”) material, and strong appeals 
are made to them to come and assist in the 
task of building the country. American busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and technicians are 
entreated to settle in the land or at least to 
contribute their knowledge and ability. 
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A 

“The German Jews are responsible to a 
considerable extent for introducing Western 
ways to Israel. They brought German effi- 
ciency and exactness into business and in- 
dustry. In the sciences and arts, too, their 
influence is unmistakable. In the cities and 
towns of Israel the most modern and the 
best-managed shops, restaurants, and other 
enterprises are, as a rule, in the hands of 
the ‘Yekes,” as the German Jews are nick- 
named, half-complimentarily and half-de- 
rogatorily. Agricultural villages whose in- 
habitants are composed chiefly of German 
Jews have been among the most advanced 
and efficient. Important also in introducing 
and disseminating Western methods and 
the Western outlook in general are those im- 
migrants from the large cities of Central 
Europe, notably Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, as well as those from the United 
States, Canada, England, South Africa, the 
Netherlands, and France, even though they 
form very small groups. 

The Western influence is to be noted in 
such diverse areas as health, education, so- 
cial work, and a number of others, where 
scientific methods are sought and attempts 
made to put them into practice. This is evi- 
dent in the city as well as in the country. 
Israelis are attached almost pathologically 
to baths. The average Israeli would almost 
prefer to go hungry than to go without a 
shower. In the kibbutz, the miklahat (“show- 
er”) is virtually a fetish. Extraordinary at- 
tempts are made to disseminate hygienic 
practices in everyday life, although, under 
the primitive conditions under which a 
large part of the population still must live, 
the efforts are far from completely suc- 
cessful. 

While Israeli life definitely is Western- 
oriented, the oriental cultures surrounding 
it are bound to have an influence. Thus a 
number of food items and dishes, and, in 
some instances, the style and architecture 
of buildings, home furnishings, some areas 
of the daily routine, some phrases, and some 
forms of art, have an Arabic origin. Here 
and there attempts are made to synthesize 
and harmonize the “best” in Western and 
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oriental cultures. This is especially true in 
the realms of art, such as the song and dance. 

Still another outstanding feature of Is-° 
raeli society is secularism. The tendency 
toward a life free of domination by or- 
ganized religion, again, can be traced back 
to the pioneering groups of the first three 
decades of this centruy. The great majority 
of individuals included in these groups pro- 
fessed to be socialists, which at that time 
meant to be agnostic and even atheistic. . 
Although the Bible was held in high esteem 
by them, it was regarded merely as a treas- 
ured work of Jewish genius, to be read as 
such as well as for the inspiration it offers. 
The new life, they believed, should be 
founded upon a secular philosophy. Organ- 
ized religion therefore was not encouraged; 
indeed, it frequently was actively discour- 
aged. Only the small groups of indigenous 
Jews and the elderly religious Jews who 
came “to die” in the Holy Land adhered 


- fanatically to their faith. Thus the school, 


the home, and social activities assumed an 
entirely secular character. The Sabbath and 
holidays, when observed, are celebrated not 
as religious but as national and -secular 
festivals, necessitating no attendance at the 
synagogue and no prayers. Customs and 
rituals connected with the observance of 
those holy days, when practiced, are secu- 
larized. On the other hand, minor holidays 
such as Hanukkah, Arbor Day, and Purim 
are celebrated with pomp and fanfare, some 
ancient and forgotten customs connected 
with these holidays having been revived and 
new ones having been added for their na- 
tional significance. 

The ideal of the pioneer settlers was the 
creation of a free, proud, self-assured, 
psychically and physically healthy Jew. 
They were convinced that this could 
be achieved by liberating the individu- 
al from the shackles imposed upon him 
by what they referred to as the galul 
(“exile”) mode of existence. Such at- 
tributes as submissiveness, fearfulness, hy- 
persensitivity, lack of self-confidence, bodily 
weakness, excessive intellectualism, and de- 
tachment from the soil, allegedly charac- 
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teristic of the Jews of the Dispersion, must 
be eliminated. A concerted attack therefore 


' was made to eradicate these qualities from 


the minds and bodies of the settlers and to 
prevent their native-born children from de- 
veloping them. Conditions of life plus self- 
discipline and determination have done 
much to change the mode of thinking and 
behavior as well as the attitudes and values 
of individuals. The hardy, weather-beaten 
Israeli farmer who has succeeded, after long 
years of toil, in converting a stretch of stony 
desert into a flourishing vineyard or a 
swamp into well-cultivated fields and gar- 
dens indeed is a new ard different type of 
Jew. The great .chanze, however, is evi- 
denced particularly in the native-born 
people, referred to as sabras. In bearing, 
physique, and outlook upon life, they are so 
different from what often is conceived of as 
typical Jews as not to appear Jewish at all. 
In the course of time, the Israelis as a type 


may perhaps be as different from the pres- . 


ent-day Jews as were tke ancient Hebrews. 
Ethnocentrism, which has characterized 


“the Jews, perhaps more than most other 


peoples, throughout the ages, has hardly 
diminished in Israel. In keeping with the new 
trends, it appears to have assumed mainly 
a secular rather than a religious tone. The 
“chosen people” complex is retained; Israel, 
they believe, will make unique contributions 
to the world, which will teach other people 
how to live. If few kedeve that the Law 
again will issue from Zion and the word of 
‘God from Jerusalem, most are convinced 
that unusual contributions in the realms of 
science, art, and thought are due to—indeed, 
must—-be forthcomirg from Israel. Al- 
though Israelis tend to be apologetic about 
the meager accomplishments to date ‘‘be- 
cause there was not yet enough time,” 
their belief is strong that great and unprece- 
dented things are to te expected from them 
in the future. On the other hand, they take 
inordinate pride in the Jewish accomplish- 
ments of the past. Fast accomplishments, 
particularly those of tke classical period in 
Jewish history, are held to be indicative of 
what the world should look for. Nationalis- 
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tic feeling runs high, often assuming the 
form of a provincial chauvinism, which per- 
haps is not surprising in a country which 
only recently won its independence against 
heavy odds and which still is surrounded 
by enemies. 

‘Finally, another major characteristic of 
Israeli society is democracy. The democratic 
way of life was one of the ideals which the 
pioneers brought with them. All their in- 
stitutions and political, social, and economic 
activities have been conducted on a demo- 
cratic basis. A consistent attempt has been 
made to employ democracy in the conduct. 
oi all affairs. Today Israel is the only es- 
sentially democratic state and society in the 
Near East. Israeli society however has not 
yet achieved the stability and cohesiveness 
of Western democracies. It suffers from an 
excessive number of warring and tncom- 
promising political parties that often render 
the government impotent in the discharge 
of its functiors. 

Excessive political divisiveness is another 
marked feature of Israeli society. Party 
affiliation is taken very seriously. The lead- 
ing political party, which thus far has been 
the Social Democratic (Mapai), constantly 
is accused, not without reason, of denying 
members of other parties, particularly the 
weaker of them, the offices and positions 
they feel entitled to and of showing favorit- 
ism to their own members. Even the school | 
system is divided into subsystems, corre- 
sponding to the several major political par- 
ties. Children at a tender age are indoctrinat- 
ed with the political principles of the party 
operating the schools they attend and are 
made aware of the differences between them- 
selves and pupils attending schools belong- 
ing to other systems. How serious the con- 
sequences of such extreme and uncompro- 
mising political disunity can be is illustrated 
by what has occurred in the Azbbuizim. The 
tug-of-war that has been going on in the 
largest kibbutz association, the Kibbutz 
Hameuhad, >etween members belonging to 
the Mapai and those of the pro-Communist 
Mapam has brought about a painful ex- 
change of members between several collec- 
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tive settlements and a splitting-up of that 
kibbuiz association.? 


These major patterns of Israeli culture 
and society had hardly begun to crystallize 
when events occurred which shook the whole 
mode of life to its very foundations and which 
eventually may bring about a complete 
change in the structure of the culture. The 
phenomena which have had and are having 
this profound effect are the establish- 
ment of Israel as an independent state 
and the indiscriminate admission of hun- 
- dreds of thousands of immigrants. The 
effect of these occurrences upon the life of 
_the people can be indicated here only very 
briefly. 

The creation of the state meant the real- 
ization of an ancient ideal for which tre- 
mendous sacrifices had been made. Follow- 
ing it, people began to adopt the attitude 
that the state will now take care of all 
things.3 Instead of thinking in terms of the 
welfare of the whole community, as in the 
past, individuals now frequently are con- 
cerned primarily with advancing their own 
interests.4 They are now asking themselves 
what direct advantage they will gain from 
the realization of the dream. This attitude 
is strengthened by the grave shortages in all 
the material necessities of life and the severe 
struggle for existence. Idealism, willingness 
to sacrifice, and the pioneer spirit seem to be 
diminishing day by day, at a time when such 
qualities in the population are as greatly 
needed as ever. 

The heaviest impact upon the life and 
culture of the newly born nation came with 
the arrival of the immigrant groups in the 
years immediately preceding and following 
World War II, and especially during the 
last four years. Within the four years since 


- 2Samuel Koenig, ‘The Crisis in Israel’s Collec- 
tive Settlements,’’ Jewish Social Studies, XIV, No. 2 
(April, 1952), 164-65. 

3 Cf. David Ben Gurion, ‘‘Address,’’ Niv Hever 
Hakoutzot (Tel Aviv), Vol. Aleph (April, 1950), 
p. 94. 

4 Cf. Nathan Rotenstreich, “The Crisis in Israeli 
Society”? (Hebrew), Malad (Ta. Aviv), VI, No. 21 
(October, 1950), 4 ff. 
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Israel achieved its independence, its popu- 


- lation has doubled. The effects that the pro- 


portionately tremendous numbers of immi- 
grants, coming virtually from every country 
and civilization on earth, upon the estab- 
lished culture and society are far-reaching. 
Every aspect of life as a consequence is un- 
dergoing radical change. 

The people who have been pouring into 
the country since its gates were opened, on 
the whole, have come involuntarily. They 
are largely lacking in the aspiration to 
“build and be rebuilt” of the settlers who 
preceded them. Many had no alternative, 
and these are seeking to establish themselves 
as painlessly and with as little exertion as 
possible. The -Western Europeans came 
mostly from large cities and capitals where 
theywere typically tradesmen, professionals, 
and white-collar workers. Many, too, ar- 
rived psychically scarred and physically 
weakened. These people show little, if any, 
inclination or ability to become pioneers, 
to go on the land, or to engage in other diff- 
cult but necessary tasks. The vast majority 
—despite all encouragement and the obvious 
need—avoid agricultural work and re- 
fuse to go as pioneers to the unsettled 
areas. They crowd into the cities and take 
to business and other types of work to which 


. they have been accustomed. 


Those who arrived and are still arriving 
from the Near Eastern and North African 
countries come from some of the most back- 
ward and primitive regions of the world, 
whose cultures are thousands of years behind 
Western civilization. They bring with them 
languages, customs, traditions, and modes 
of life radically different from those they 
find in the country. These oriental Jews are 
even less inclined, prepared, or able to be- 
come pioneers. They, too, prefer the city, 
and, when compelled to settle on the land, 
are capable of performing only the simplest 
work. Their dream, too, is to move eventu- 
ally into a town or a city. 

5 Cf. Eliezer Livneh, ‘“‘Address at Mapai Conven- 
tion at Rehovot on Dec. 1, 1951,” Haaretz, Decem- 
ber 3, 1951; Arnon A. Kulmus, ‘Background of 


Kibbutz Crisis,’ Zionist Newsletter (Jerusalem), 
September, 1951, pp. 25-26. 
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An influence of this mass immigration is 
that the laborer and manual labor in gerieral 
gradually are being removed from the ped- 
estal upon which they had been placed. At 
the same time, the white-collar worker, the 
professional, the official, and the business- 
man are gaining in prestige. The clamor for 
free enterprise, for freedom from the domi- 
nation of the Histadrut and its co-operatives, 
and from socialization is becoming louder 
and more persistent—and the concessions 
being made by the government to the ad- 
vocates of such changes are increasing. 
Urbanism is winning at the expense of the 
agricultural settlements. The kibbutz has 
ceased to attract individuals and is no longer 
the vital force it was formerly.® Collectivism 
and socialism, now gravely. threatened, are 
on the defensive. 

The ever increasing number of Near 


Eastern and North African Jews—they al-. 


ready constitute about 50 per.cent of the 
total population—has changed the Israeli 
people in a brief time from a Western to a 
half-oriental nation. Moreover, its racial 
characteristics have been radically altered. 
Already one hears individuals making a dis- 
tinction between “white and black.” The 
general supposition is that the Easterners 
will adjust themselves to Western ways and 
that the Western ways will emerge com- 
pletely dominant in the long run. However, 
this may be wishful thinking. Thoughtful 
and objective Israeli observers are frankly 
concerned about the ever increasing numeri- 


§ Koenig, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 
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cal preponderance of oriental Jews and the 
problems they pose. They are disturbed by 
the possibility, which they dislike but which 
nevertheless is real, that the nation will as- 
sume a Levantine character. 

Another important effect of the change in 
the character of the population involves the 
pattern of secularism. Orthodoxy, and reli- 
gion in general, has been strengthened great- - 
ly by large groups of Orthodox people from 
both eastern Europe and the Near Eastern 


countries. A politically powerful religious 


bloc; composed of both moderates and 2x- 
tremists, has appeared and makes itself felt 
in various phases of the social and cultural 
life of the nazion, completely dominating 
such matters as marriage and the family znd 
in other areas of life dictating policy. The 
Orthodox elements are increasingly assert- 
ing themselves, and some believe that the 
threat of a theocratic order is real. 

The cultural patterns initiated by the pio- 
neer settlers continue, albeit in a somewhat 
weakened state. Not being very firmly estab- 
lished, they have been unable completely to . 
withstand the impact of antagonistic ele- 
ments descending upon them with consider- 
able force. Some of them undoubtedly are 


‘sufficiently well rooted to resist the pressure 


successfully. Others, with weaker roots, will 
probably undergo thorough modifications. 
Still others seem to be doomed to extinction. 
It seems certain that the culture of this new- - 
ly created nation is undergoing profound 
changes that may produce forms quite dif- 
ferent from those currently prevalent. 
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ABSTRACT 


Philosophical conservatism is the major source, historically, of sociological interest in the social group, 
status, integration, social function, and processes of disintegration and insecurity. In its reaction to the 


- French Revolution, industrialism, individualism, and secularism, conservatism redirected attention to those 


traditional and communal areas of society that the rationalists had neglected or disparaged. Through Comte 
and Le Play these conservative interests and insights were transmitted to Durkheim, who incorporated them 


into a more scientific framework of study. 


To the contemporary social scientist, to 
be labeled a conservative is more often to be 
damned than to be praised. Afterall, does 
not the New International Dictionary define 
“conservatism” as the “disposition and 
tendency to preserve what is established”’ 
and, in effect, accuse the conservative of 
“tending to maintain existing institutions or 
views” and of’being “opposed to change or 
innovation”? Put in this light the social sci- 
entist is likely to conclude that those quali- 
ties most essential to the humanist or scien- 
tist—originality, independence, audacity, 
and disdain for tradition—are the very op- 
posite of conservatism. 

But conservatism, in any full view, can- 
not be restricted to the psychological terms 
of attitude and evaluative response. In the 
contextual terms of history there are also 
conservative ideas. Such ideas as siatus, co- 
hesion, adjustment, function, norm, ritual, 
symbol, are conservative ideas not merely in 
the superficial sense that each has as its 
referent an aspect of society that is plainly 
concerned with the maintenance or the con- 
serving of order but in the important sense 
that all these words are integral parts of the 
intellectual history of European conserva- 
tism. 

They are also integral concepts in the 
contemporary study of human behavior. 
More than one observer has been recently 
struck by the profound change that has 
taken place during the last generation in the 
general orientation of American sociology. 
Until a generation ago the principal inter- 
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ests of American sociologists lay in the study 


of change. Those aspects of society which” 


Spencer and Ward had categorized as dy- 
namic were foremost objects of study, and in 
almost all such studies the essentially organ- 
izational character of historical change was 


taken for granted. Allied with this faith in’ 


the beneficence of change was the conviction 
that the real unit of sociological investiga- 
tion was the individual, regarded typically 
as seli-sufficing in nature and as the most 
solid element of social reality. With very few 
exceptions, problems and hypotheses re- 
flected a widespread moral conviction of the 
organizational direction of history and of the 
self-sufficing nature of the individual. 
Today, we plainly find a radically differ- 


ent orientation. The major orientation is not | 


change but order. Gone is the rationalist 


faith in the power of history to solve all or- , 


ganizational problems, and gone also is the 
rationélist myth of the autonomous, self- 
stabilizing individual. In the place of these 
older certainties there now lies a widespread 
preoccupation with phenomena of institu- 
tional dislocation and psychological inse- 
curity. More than any other, it is the con- 
cept of the social group that has become 
central in contemporary sociology. As a con- 
cept it covers the whole set of problems con- 
nected with integration and disintegration, 
security and insecurity, adjustment and 
maladjustment. It contrasts sharply with 
the primacy of the individual in earlier 
American sociology. 

Doubtless, present theoretical interests in 


* 
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the social group and its psychological prop- 
erties may be seen as manifestations of the 
moral imperatives of community which 
dominate so many areas of belief and long- 
ing at the present time. Theoretical prob- 
lems in the social sciences always have a sig- 
nificant relation to the moral aspirations of 
an age. When, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, there was widespread faith 
in moral and social progress and in the 
emancipation of individuals from old ways 
of action and belief, the prime theoretical 
problems of the social sciences were those of 


change, process, evolution, and the varied ° 


concepts of the self-driven, autonomous in- 
dividual. In our own day, when a preoccupa- 
tion with community and a fear of insecurity 
pervade almost every area of civilized life, it 
_is not strange that the social sciences should 
deal so preponderantly with theoretical 
problems of group integration and disinte- 
gration. l 

But current ideas are related not only to 
current moral contexts; they have also a 
genetic relationship to earlier sequences of 
ideas. An idea system which possesses no 
decisive importance in one generation or 
century frequently provides the materials of 
the dominant intellectual perspective of the 


generation or century following. Such is the | 


historical significance of the idea system of 
conservatism. As a historical structure of 
ideas, conservatism has received much less 
attention in the history of ideas than have 
individualism and rationalism, systems 
which so notably held the intellectual field 


in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 


turies. Yet, from an essentially minor posi- 
tion in the nineteenth century, conservatism 
has come to exert a profound influence upon 
the contemporary mind. 

Three major perspectives stem from the 
writings of the early nineteenth-century 
conservatives in Europe. The first is the per- 
spective of the masses: of populations re- 
lentlessly atomized socially and morally by 
the very economic and political forces which 
the liberals and radicals of the nineteenth 
century hailed as progressive. The second 
perspective is that of individual elenation: 
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of widening aggregates of individuals ren- 
dered steadily more insecure and frustrated 
as the consequence of those moral and intel- 
lectual changes which the rationalists saw as 
leading to creative liberation from the net of 
custom. The third is the perspective of 
power: of monolithic power that arises ircm, 
and is nurtured by, the existence of masses 
of rootless individuals, turning with mount- 
ing desperation to centralized authority es a 


“refuge from dislocation and moral empti- 


ness. 

These are the major intellectual legacies 
of conservatism. But within them lies a 
number of smaller, more specific, interests 
which can be seen in sharp contrast to the 
central ideas of nineteenth-century individ- 
ualist rationalism and which can be seen also 
as contributing to the very core of a great 
deal of contemporary sociological thouzht. 
It is the argument of this paper that present- 
day problems and hypotheses of social order, 
group integration and disintegration, and 
the nature of personality are rooted much 
more deeply in the conservative traditicn in 
modern European. thought than in the lib- 
eral-radical systems of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which are more commonly made the 
background cf modern sociology. 


Conservatism, as a distinguishable social 
philosophy, arose in direct response tc the 
French Revolution, which had something of 
the same impact upon men’s minds that the 
Communist and Nazi revolutions have had 
in the twentieth century. In each instance 
the seizure of power, the expropriation of 
old rulers, and the impact of new patterns of 
authority upon old certainties led to a re- 
examination of ideas of freedom and crder. 
But it was not alone against the Revolution 
in France that the conservatives revolted. 
It was more fundamentally against the loss 
of status that could be seen everywhere in 
western Europe as the consequence oï eco- 
nomic change, moral secularism, and politi- 
cal centralization. For such men as Burke 
and Bonald, the French Revolution was but 
the culmination of historical process of social 
atomization that reached back to the begin- 
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ning of such doctrines as nominalism, re- 
ligious dissent, scientific rationalism, and to 
‘the destruction of those groups, institutions, 
and intellectual certainties which had been 
- basic in the Middle Ages. In a significant 
sense, modern conservatism goes back to 
medieval society for its Inspiration and for 
models against which to assess the modern 
world. Conservative criticisms of capitalism 
and political centralization were of a piece 
with denunciations of individualism, secu- 
larism, and equalitarianism. In all these his- 
torical forces the conservatives could see, 
not individual emancipation and creative 
release, but mounting alienation and inse- 
curity, the inevitable products of dislocation 
in man’s traditional associative ties. 

From this critical view of history the con- 
servatives were led to formulate certain gen- 
eral propositions concerning the nature of 
society and man which diverged sharply 
from those views which the rationalists and 
individualists had emphasized. 


The first and most inclusive proposition . 


has to do with the nature of society. So- 
ciety——what Burke called “legitimate” and 
Bonald “constituted” society-—is not a me- 
chanical aggregate of individual particles 
subject to whatever rearrangements may 
occur to the mind of the industrialist or the 
governmental official. It is an organic entity, 
with internal laws of development and with 
infinitely subtle personal and institutional 
relationships. Society cannot be created by 
individual reason, but it can be weakened by 
those unmindful of its true nature, for it has 
deep roots in the past—roots from which the 
present carnot escape through rational ma- 
nipulation. Society is, to paraphrase the cel- 
ebrated words of Burke, a partnership of the 
dead, the living, and the unborn. For the 
conservatives, especially in France, the met- 
aphysical reality of society, apart from all 
individual human beings, was unquestioned; 
and this was perhaps the major proposition 
directed against the social nominalism of the 
Enlightenment. 

Second, the conservatives insisted upon 
the primacy of society to the individual— 
historically, logically, and ethically. Bonald 
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was led to work out a complex theory of 
symbolism and language development in 
order to prove that man and his ideas could 
never have preceded the institutions of so~ + 
ciety, institutions which had been created 
directly by God. “Man,” wrote Bonald, 
“exists only in and for society. Society forms 
him only for himself. . . . Not only is it not 
true that the individual constitutes society, ~ 
but it is society which constitutes the indi- 
vidual by Péducation sociale.” Hegel wrote 
critically of rationalist efforts to deal with 
“the isolated individual” and rejected stren- 

*uously what he called “‘the atomistic and ab-* 
stract point of view.” Apart from the con- 
straints and representations embodied in so- 
ciety and its associative disciplines, there is 
no morality, and man is intellectually in a 
void. There are no instincts or prepotent re- 
flexes in man by which thought and morality 
can be deduced. Only through society and 
its associative and symbolic manifestations 
does man become man at all. : 

From this it follows, in the third place, 
that society cannot be broken down, even 
for conceptual purposes, into individuals. 
The irreducible unit of society is and must 
be itself a manifestation of society, a rela- 
tionship, something that is social. The indi- 
vidual, Lamennais declared, is but a fantasy, 
the shadow of a dream. We can never per- 
ceive what the rationalist calls “mdivid- 
uals.” We see, rather, members of society— 
not “Individuals” but fathers, sons, priests, 
church members, workers, masters, and so 
forth. Not even for purposes of politics, 
Hegel argued, should the reality of social 
membership be obscured. “The circles of as- 
sociation in civil society are already com- 
munities. To picture these communities as 
breaking up into a mere conglomerate of in- 
dividuals as soon as they enter the field of 
politics is...to hang the latter in the 
APES i 

Fourth is the principle of interdependence 
of social phenomena. Since society is or- 
ganismic.in nature, there is always a delicate 
interrelation of belief, habit, membership, 
and institution in the life of any society. 
Each individual and each social trait are 


* 
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parts of a larger system of coherence. Ef- 
forts, however well-intended, to reform or 
remake one part of society inevitably violate 
the complex lines of relationship which exist 
and must exist in any stable society. 

Fifth is the principle of needs. Not fic- 


- titious natural rights but unalterable needs 


of man, his “wants,” as Burke termed them, 
are primary. Allowance for these, Burke 
wrote, “requires a deep knowledge of human 
nature and human necessities, and of the 
things which facilitate or obstruct the vari- 
ous ends which are to be pursued by the 
mechanisms of civil institutions.” Every so-* 
ciety and each of its parts is the response to 
certain timeless needs of human beings. Dis- 
rupt the mechanisms of satisfaction, and 
disorder and misery are the result. 

Sixth is the principle of function. Every 
person, every custom, every institution, 
serves some basic need in human life or con- 
tributes some indispensable service to the 
existence of other institutions and customs. 
Even prejudice, Burke insisted in a striking 
passage, has, despite the contempt that it 


` arouses in the mind of the rationalist, the 


indispensable function of holding together 
the structure of society, of providing a kind 
of emotional cement for beliefs and habits. 
There is, in prejudice, an indwelling wisdom 


that is the product oë the centuries and of 


man’s deep needs for security. 

Seventh, the conservatives, in reaction to 
the individualistic Enlightenment, stressed 
the small social groups of society. The social 
group, not the individual, is the irreducible 
unit of society; it is the microcosm, soctetas 
in parvo. Internal social groups constitute 
the smaller allegiances of society, within 
which the whole society becomes meaning- 
ful. They are, Burke wrote, “our inns and 
resting places.” The Revolution had exerted 
its most drastic powers against the tradi- 
tional social loyalties, against the whole of 
that area of interpersonal relationships 
which had descended from the despised 
Middle Ages. But these are the true sources 
of society and morality. “No man was ever 
attached by a sense of pride, partiality, or 
real affection to a description of square 
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measurements,” Burke wrote in a hostile 
critique of French efforts to create new areas 
of administration and loyalty. “We begin 
our public affections in our families. ... We 
pass on to our neighborhoods, and our habit- 
ual provincial connections.”* 

The religicus groups, family, neighbor- 
hood, occupational association—these, de- 
clared Bonald, are the necessary supports of 
men’s lives. The reformers are in error when 
they strive to make men forget the values of 
this sphere of society and to live in terms of 
the rational dictates of will, based on scien- 
tific information. Abstract, imperscnal rela- 
tionships will never support a society; and 
where these principles tend to prevail in the 
population, there we find the strongest . 
tendencies teward social and moral disor- 
ganization. 

Weaken the traditional social relation- 
ships of men, whether by commerce or by 
governmental reform, argued the conserva- 
tives, and inevitably legitimate society will 
be replaced by an incoherent and distracted 
mass of individual atoms. Once individuals 
have become separated from traditional ties 
“and have got themselves loose, not from 
the restraint, but from the protection of all 
the principles of natural authority and ‘egit- 
imate subordination, they become the nat- 
ural prey of imposters,” wrote Burke. The 
conservatives in France made this the es- 
sence of a principle: man’s reason, his goals, 
even his individuality, are dependent upon 
close affiliation with others and upon the 
structure of external values in society. 

Lamennais, in a short essay on suicide,’ 
wrote: “As man moves away from order, 
anguish presses around him. He is the king 
of his own misery, a degraded sovereign in 
revolt against himself, without duties, with- 
out bonds, without society. Alone, in the 
midst of the universe, he runs, or rather he 

1 This remarkable essay was publisked ir 1819. 
See Oeuvres complètes (Brussels, 1839), Vol. II, p- 
150-51. The same insight is to be found two cecades 
later in Tocqueville’s great study of democracy and 
at the end of the century in Durkheim’s writings. 
I am indebted to Cesar Grana for directing my 


attention to this passage from Lamennais which he 
has translated for me. Si 
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seeks to run, into nothingness.” To regard 
community as a check upon individuality is 
. a monstrous error, for it is only within com- 
munity that individuality can develop and 
be reinforced. 

Eighth, the conservatives were led to rec- 
ognize the reality of social disorganization. 
Liberals and radicals were not unmindful of 
the miseries and dislocations occasioned by 
the historical process, but they persisted in 
seeing the nature of history as inherently or- 
ganizational in basic design. From the point 


of view of a Condorcet or a Bentham (and. 


this remained true in the rationalist tradi- 
tion through both the classical and the 
Marxian economists) there may have been 
intermittent disorders, but never disorgani- 
zation in the large sense. 

But the effects of revolutionary legisla- 
tion upon traditional institutions created in 
the minds of the conservatives a deep pre- 
occupation with disorganization. This was, 
for them, essentially a moral phenomenon, 
but it was inextricably related to historical 
dislocations of the legitimate interdepend- 
ence of the functions and authorities of so- 
ciety. The consequence of revolutionary 
changes would not be higher forms of or- 
ganization but rather an intensification of 
old processes of disorganization, culminating 
eventually in the atomization of all morality 
and society. 

It was in these terms that the conserva- 
tives, especially in France, wrote bitterly of 
religious individualism. For them religious 
individualism was to be seen as the opposite 
side of social disorganization. Protestant 
depreciation of the corporate, ritualistic, and 
symbolic elements of religion could lead, like 
its historic attack upon the supremacy of 
Rome, only to the eventual sterilization of 
the religious impulse. The root meaning of 
the word “religion,” Bonald declared, is so- 
cial. What, indeed, does the parent-word, 
religare, mean but to’ bind together? To 
argue the supremacy of individual faith or 
belief is to argue the collapse of religion as a 
spiritual society. 


The conservative view of urbanism and 


commerce was not different. All the conserv- 
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atives were struck by the contrasting ef- 
fects of town and country upon institutions 
and groups. Burke could see in urbanism 
and commerce certain leveling implications 
which weakened the basic resources of indi- 


viduality. Hegel observed with alarm the - 


disorganizing effects of English industrialism 
upon the personalities of men, through its 
destructive inroads upon family and local 
community. In a systematic study of the 
contrasting effects upon the family of urban 
and rural conditions, Bonald pointed to the 


,dislocative impact upon the kinship ties of 


urban impersonality and industrialism. The 
city, he wrote, has the effect of congregating 
human beings but not of uniting them. The 
urban family is inherently a less stable form 
of organization than the rural, and so is the 
urban community. There is more genuine 
social solidarity in backward rural areas, de- 

spite the greater dispersion of thé è population 
than in the city.? 

Ninth, the conservatives were led to in- 
sist upon the indispensable value of the 
sacred, nonrational, nonutilitarian elements . 
of human existence. To argue that man may 
ever live by reason alone or by relationships 
founded solely upon reason is preposterous, “ 
the conservatives argued. To attempt to 
found society upon the purely secular and 
upon purely individualistic motivations of 
pure achievement is ruinous. Man lives and 
must always live through observances of 
ritual, ceremony, and worship. The on- 
slaught of the Revolution against the ancien 
régime and the celebration of pure reason, 
both in legislative action and in popular de- 
cree, had dangerously weakened the sacred 
supports of society. Burke’s famous words 
on the rationalist view of the political con~ 
tract which is the state, his insistence upon 
the sacred, prerational foundations of all po- 
litical association, were echoed in the writ- 
ings of other conservatives. Apart from the 
sacredness of an Institution or relationship it 
will not long hang together. Mere rationality 
is not sufficient. E 

2“De la famille agricole et de la famille indus- 
trielle,” in Œuvres complètes, ed. by Abbé Migne 
(Paris, 1859-64), II, 238 f. 
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Tenth was the principle of hierarchy and 
status. The revolutionary and rationalist 


| a emphasis upon equality must lead quickly, 


it was argued, to a leveling of social differ- 
- ences which will obliterate the natural chan- 
` nels of transmission of human velues. With- 
_ out hierarchy in society, there can be no 
stability. Classes of men in the larger society 
perform the same functions that are per- 
formed by ranks in an association, by the 
unequal status of father and child in the 
family. The very principle of interdepend- 
ence of institutions in society carries with it, 


when one recognizes the different ages and * 


capacities of individuals, the necessity of a 
similar interdependence of individuals. And 
this interdependence is necessarily hierarchi- 
cal. In all associations the principle of hier- 
archy will assert itself; and, when men be- 
come aware of diminishing relationships be- 
tween themselves and their accustomed 
status in this large social hierarchy, nothing 
_. but unhappiness and despair will be the re- 
‘sult. | 

Finally, the conservatives emphasized the 
"principle of legitimacy of authority. Author- 
ity is legitimate when it proceeds from the 
customs and traditions of a people, when it 
is formed by innumerable links in a chain 
that begins with the family, rises through 
community and class, and culminates in the 
large society. By its invasions of traditional 
areas of authority and its exaltation of the 
rational state, the Revolution had deprived 
human beings of the secure roots which 
come from legitimate authority and left 
them exposed to unstable compromises be- 
tween chaos and extreme power. The legiti- 
macy of authority proceeds, not from axioms 
of right and reason, but from beliefs and 
habits which are imbedded in the needs 
which are served by authority. Far from 
being an artificial thing, a necessary evil at 
best, as the liberals had argued, authority is 
the substance of every form of relationship. 
Authority does not degrade; it reinforces. It 
is force that degrades, the kind of force that 
must ensue when the normal authorities are 
dissolved. A generation later, Tocqueville 
gave perfect expression to the conservative 


¢ 
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theory of authority when he wrote: “Men 
are not corrupted by the exercise of power or 
debased by the habit of obedience, but by | 
the exercise of power which they believe to 
be illegitimate, and by obedience to a rule 
which they consider usurped and oppres- 
sive,” 

It can scarcely be argued that conserva- 
tism exerted any widespread influence on 
thought in the nineteenth century. For this 
was the century of great hope, of faith in 
what seemed to be the ineluctable processes 
of history, of faith in the natural individual 
and in mass government. All the major 
tendencies of European history—the factory 
system included—were widely regardec as 
essentially liberating forces. By them, men 
would be emancipated from the ancient sys- 
tem of status and from communities within 
which initiative and freedom were stifled. 
For most minds in the nineteenth century, 
conservatism, with its essentially tragic con- 
ception of history, its fear of the free indi- 
vidual and the masses, and its emphasis 
upon community, hierarchy, and sacred 
patterns of belief, seemed but one final mani- 
festation of that past from which Europe 
was everywhere being liberated. 

Yet conservatism had its influence, and it 
is only today that we are becoming aware of 
the real extent of conservative ideas upon 
nineteenth-century thinkers and policy- 
makers. Here we can consider but one of 
these lines of influence, that which is a part 
of the rise of systematic sociology in France. 
Sociology may be regarded as the first of the 
social sciences to deal directly with the prob- 
lems of dislocation involved in the appear- 
ance of a mass society. Economics, political 
science, psychology, and anthropology long 
remained in the nineteenth century faithful 
to the precests and perspectives of eight- 
eenth-century rationalism. Sociology, how- 
ever, from the very beginning, borrowed 
heavily from the insights into the society 
that such men as Burke, Bonald, and Hegel 
had supplied. Thus, even in Comte’s philo- 
sophical celebration of progress, there is a 
profound note of veneration for the past and 
of preoccupation with processes of status 
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and security that is lacking in the writings 
of those for whom the rationalists of. the 
eighteenth century formed the proper point 
of departure in the study of man. | 

The traditionalist quality of Comte’s new 
science is not to be missed. His admiration 
for the structure of the Middle Ages is al- 
most unbounded, and he tells us that the 
Catholic traditionalists deserve the eternal 
gratitude of positivists for having awakened 
men’s minds to the greatness of medieval 
culture. Moreover, he praises the followers 
of Bonald for having actually used positivist 
principles in their own analysis of institu- 
tions. By their recognition of the inherent 
instability of mdividualism and the disor- 
ganizing social consequences of such dogmas 
as equality, popular sovereignty, and indi- 
vidual rights, and by their insistence upon 
the priority of society to the individual and 
the social dependence of man upon society’s 
values and institutions, the traditionalists 
have earned the gratitude of all positivists. 

Comte’s aim was the creation of a science 
of society. He regarded his long study, The 
Positive Polity, as a treatise in sociology, as 
the compendium of the new science of so- 
ciety. The principles of positivism, he de- 
clared, when absorbed by everyone, would 
make forever unnecessary any reliance upon 
the tenets of historic religion, The science of 
human relations was to be the great organiz- 
ing principle in society that would replace 
traditional Christianity. Comte himself was 
no scientist; but, through his romantic wor- 
ship of science, the social structures of fam- 
ily, community, language, religion, and cul- 
tural association were removed from the 
` frankly theological and reactionary context 
in which they lay in Bonald’s thought and 
were given the context and terminology, if 
not the substance, of science. However ab- 
surd many of Comte’s ideas may have ap- 
peared even to some of his followers m 
France and England and however difficult it 
is to distinguish clearly between the positive 
approach and the conservative approach to 
human relations, the important fact here is 
that, by his veneration of science, Comte’s 
work was the means of translating the con- 
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PT principles intoa perspective more 


acceptable to later generations of social 
scientists. 


If Comte gave most of the nmadan x * 


and emotional appeal of science to the study ` 
of human relations, it was Pierre Frédéric Le 
Play, who some years later gave it a method- 
ology and set of techniques for empirical in- 
vestigation. Le Play was a devout Catholic, 
a reactionary by all standards of his time. 
Like the earlier conservatives, he found most 
of the ills in western Europe to be the prod- 
uct of the Revolution. He, too, was, con- 


“cerned with restoring the prestige of the 


family, church, and local community and 
correspondingly depreciated the role of the 
state and direct political action. Ideas of 
progress, equality, individual rights, popular 
sovereignty—all these were as detestable to 
Le Play as they had been to Bonald and 
Comte. | 

Yet, despite his outspoken traditionalism 
on all eccnomic, social, and spiritual mat- 
ters, the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
Le Play contributed more to the scientific 
study of human relationships than the sci- 
ence-worshipping Comte did. It is irrelevant 
to point out that most of the conclusions 
which Le Play drew from his massive study 
oz the European working classes were con- 
clusions hardly different from the basic pre- 
judgments which he had inherited from his 
early environment, hardly different from the 
frankly reactionary ideas of Bonald and De | 
Maistre. What is important from the point 
of view of historical analysis is that Le Play 
transfcrmed the moral insights of the con- 
servatives into a set of concrete problems 
calling for rigorous field investigation. 

Les Ouvriers européens is perhaps the 
supreme example in the nineteenth century 
of actual field research into the structural 
and functional aspects of human institu- 
tions. The heralded thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century—Comte, Spencer, and Ward 
—were content, on the whole, to leave their 
readers in the terminological ‘suburbs of sci- 
ence; the nomenclature of science was set in 
contexts alien to techniques of verification. 
But in Le Play’s work we have something 


& 
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decidedly different. Making all allowance for 
the influence upon his field work of moral 
presuppositions and objectives which have 
nothing to do with science strictly regarded, 
the fact remains that it was Le Play, above 
all others, who took the study of the family, 
local community, occupation, and cultural 
association out of the theological, the ro- 
mantic, or the evolutionary contexts in 
which others had set them, robbing them of 
reality, and put them in the tougher, richer 
perspectives of comparative research into 


the actual lives of peoples. Wich this com- , 


parative methodology went a complex of 
precise techniques for the detailed study of 
human beings in their institutional environ- 
ments. 

~ What is important in the present connec- 
tion is simply to note that in Le Play’s work 
the basic insights and assumptions of philo- 
sophical conservatism become translated 
into an empirical study of human relation- 
ships. The essential content of conservatism 
remains; the methodological approach is 
changed significantly. 

It is in the writings of Durkheim, how- 
ever, at the very end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that we find the most important link 
between conservatism and the contem- 
porary study of human behavior. Durkheim 
shares with Freud a large part of the respon- 
sibility for turning social thought from the 
classic rationalist categories of volition, will, 
and individual consciousness to those as- 
pects of behavior which are in a strict sense 
nonvolitional and nonrational. Until a few 
years ago Freud’s was the more widely rec- 
ognized influence in this respect. But it is 
impossible to miss the fact that Durkheim’s 
reaction to individualistic rationalism is 


' more radical than Freud’s. Freud was vir- 


tually one with the rationalists in his accept- 
ance of the primacy of the individual and of 


- jntra-individual forces. Nonrational influ- 


ences upon behavior proceed, in Freud’s sys- 

tem, from elements deeply imbedded in the 

individual, elements deriving essentially 

from man’s racial past. The individual re- 

„mains the terminus a quo in Freudian ex- 

planations. For Durkheim, however, the 
é 
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principal sources of human motivation, 
thought, and conduct lie in social conditions 
external to the individual; they lie in society 
and in the history of society. What we are 
given, in the study of human nature, as 
Durkheim tirelessly proclaimed, is a set of 
social facts, facts which stem from the pri- 
macy of society to the individual. It is zhis 
supreme emphasis upon society and all its 
mechanisms 0? constraint that makes Durk- 
heim’s reaction against individualistic ra- 
tionalism more basic than Freud’s, and it is 
this emphasis in all its ramifications that 
places Durkheim securely in the conserva- 
tive tradition. 

If Durkheim could not accept the basic 
premise of the French conservatives—the 
primacy of an omnipotent personal God to 
all society and culture—he was at least will- 
ing, in his final phases of thought, to ascribe 
to religion a determinative influence in hu- 
man life that no theologian could improve 
upon. And it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that society, for Durkheim as for Borald, 
takes on characteristics of exteriority and 
power that make it almost indistinguishable 
from a divine entity. 

Like Bonald, Durkheim can declare that 
“society is a reality sut generis, it has its own 
peculiar characteristics, which are not found 
elsewhere and which are not met with again 
in the same form in all the rest of the uni- 
verse.” Almost in the words of Burke, Lurk- 
heim writes of collective representations 
that they “are the result of an immense co- 
operation, which stretches out not only into 
space but into time as well; to make them a 
multitude of minds have associated, united, 
and combined their ideas and sentiments; 
for them long generations have accumulated 
their experiences and knowledge. A special 
intellectual activity is therefore concen- 
trated in them which is infinitely richer and 
complexer than that of the individual.” And 
when he writes of crime that it is necessary, 
that “it is bound up with the fundamental 
conditions of all social life, and by that fact 
useful, because these conditions of which it 
is a part are themselves indispensable zo the 
normal evolution of moralitv and law,” he 
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might be paraphrasing Burke’s celebrated 
remarks on the necessity of prejudice in so- 
clety. ' | 
We see the elements of conservatism in 
Durkheim’s whole rationale of social con- 
straint; in his demonstration of the noncon- 
tractual elements in contract; in his insist- 
ence upon the irreducibility of the moral 
“ought” to utilitarian considerations; in the 
moral basis that he gives to all social organi- 
zation; in his dissection of morality into the 
two cardinal categories of discipline and 
group attachment; in his momentous divi- 
sion of all social phenomena into the sacred 
and the secular. We see the philosophical as- 
sumptions of conservatism in his profound 
stress upon the functional interdependence 
of all parts of society; in his derivation of the 
categories of human reason from sources in 
society. Durkheim’s view of history is essen- 
tially the conservative view, with its stress 
upon the disorganizational and alienative 
aspects of modern European development 
and upon the creation of the masses, lying 
inert before an increasingly omnipotent 
state. And, finally, we cannot miss the con- 
servative cast of his most articulate program 
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of reform, the creation of new intermediary 
occupational organizations to fill the social 
vacuum caused by revolutionary liquidation 
of the guilds. 

None of this derogates in any way from 
the scientific achievement of Durkheim. One 
may agree with many a reader of Durk- 
heim’s works that seldom has the scientific 
union between theory and empirical data 
been as rigorous and fruitful as it is in Sui- 
cide. What Durkheim did was to take the 
conservative view of society out of what was 
essentially a speculative frame of inquiry 


“and translate it into certain hypotheses, 


which he sought to verify—at least in the 
case of rates of suicide—crucially. We as- 
suredly cannot miss the scientific intent and 
perspective of much of Durkheim’s work or 
the careful relation between theory and ex- 
istent bodies of data. But neither can we 
miss the clear historical source of Durk- 
heim’s hypotheses regarding suicide that is 
to be found in earlier writings on the subject 
by Lamennais and Tocqueville and, for that 
matter, in the whole structure of the con- 
servative view of society. 
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THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT. 


In sixteen representative monographs and textbooks in sociology and cultural anthropology published 
since 1930, despite great confusion in terminology there is agreement on the basic concepts of sociology. 


Most definitions of ‘‘social interaction,” “social relationship,’ 


¥ gt tf 7 it 


status,” 


social group,” “‘social norm, 


“role,” “attitude,” ‘‘value,” ‘‘function,” and “culture” may be restated so as to be generally acceptable. 
Each concept must be critically appraised before being admitted to that uniform conceptual scheme whose 
attainment would attest the scientific maturity of sociology. 

b 


A science is mature if it has a solid foun- 
dation for the construction of theories. This 
solid foundation is a set of commonly ac- 
cepted and well-defined concepts in terms of 
which the theories could be couched.! 

The present paper is an inquiry ‘into the 
question of whether sociology is mature. In 
it a comparative study of the basic concepts 
used in sixteen recent monographs and text- 
books, including a few written by cultural 
anthropologists but covering the central core 
of sociological theory, has been carried out. 

Since the task is approximately the same 
as the one performed by Eubank, his Con- 
cepis of Sociology (1931) has been chosen as 
the starting point. The others, chronologi- 
cally arranged, are: R. Maclver, Soctety 
(1933); R. Linton, The Study of Man (1936) ; 
G. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology 
(1939); W. Ogburn and M. Nimkoff, Sociol- 
ogy (1941); B. Malinowski, A Scientific The- 
ory of Culture (1944); R. LaPiere, Sociology 
(1946); J. F. Cuber, Sociology (1947); E. T. 
- Hiller, Social Relations and Structures 

. (1947); P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and 
Personality (1947); L. Wilson and W. Kolb, 
Sociological Analysis (1949); J. Bennett and 
M. Tumin, Social Life (1949); T. Parsons, 
Essays in Sociologicai Theory (1949); G. S. 
Homans, The Human Group (1950); S. F, 
Nadel, Tke Foundations of Social Anthropol- 
ogy (1951); and T. Parsons, The Social Sys- 
tem (1951)? 

Since Eubank’s day, the situation has ob- 


1 Cf. F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of Science and 
the Humanities (New York, 1949), pp. 59 f. 


viously improved. Awareness of the neces- 
sity of having a systematically developed 
conceptual scheme is widespread. Sorokin’s 
treatise unfolds such a scheme. Parsons I’ is 
a program for the construction of another, 
more involved—a task partly accomplished 
in Parsons II, while Homans offers a concise 
and well-integrated system of concepts in 
which the theory of the human group could 
be couched. Among other works, those of 
Wilson-Kolb and Bennett-Tumin are per- 
meated by the idea that the presentation of 
sociological knowledge requires a system of 
well-chosen, well-defined, and periectly in- 
tegrated concepts. 

Such a system must begin with a few 
“key concepts,” defined by reference to con- 
cepts formulated in other sciences, used in 
ordinary language, or demonstrated by tell- 
ing illustrations. By reference to them, with 
the addition of traits not contained in their 
definitions,‘ secondary concepts can and 
must be built up. The system must be 


2 Parsons’ Essays will be cited as ‘Parsons I” 
and his Sectal System as ‘Parsons IT.” Both works 
had to be analyzed, since there are significant 
differences betwen them, the latter coming closer to 
the common framework of sociological concepts than 
the former, thus substantially curbing the subjectiv- 
istic foundatian of the author’s Structure of Social 
Action (1937), a work inspired by Max Weber’s - 
views, 


8 Seconded by R. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1949). 


4 Naturally, the choice of the traits depends on 
the structure of social reality. See my paper “‘Defini- 
tions in the Social Sciences,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIO (November, 1947), 201 ff. 
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crowned by a few top or roof concepts, such 
as “society,” “culture,” “personality,” 
which must and can be defined by reference 


to the secondary ones, if necessary, under. ' 
inclusion of additional traits. The terms thus : 


defined must be used in formulating the 
highest propositions forming sociological 
theory. 

The works studied exhibit several com- 
mon general qualities. First, although the 
concepts are not so divergent as is com- 
monly assumed, terminologically there ex- 
ists a great confusion, the same concept 


being designated by different terms and the ° 
same term being used to designate many - 


concepts. Second, many authors give, 
throughout their works, diverse definitions 
of the same concept which cannot be logi- 
cally reduced to one another (in other words, 
no theorem could be demonstrated that ev- 
erything covered by definition I is also cov- 
ered by definition II or vice versa). Third, in 
the construction of the basic conceptual 
scheme, three main trends are discernible. 
Relationism, best presented in the works of 
Eubank, MacIver, Lundberg, Cuber, and 
Wilson-Kolb and, perhaps, Homans, em- 
phasizes social relations and social interac- 
tion; normativism, dominating the works of 
Hiller, Parsons I, and Nadel, emphasizes 
norms, ideal patterns, or institutions; and 
functionalism, appearing in its purest form 
in Malinowski’s work, but also dominating 
those of Ogburn-Nimkoff* and Bennett- 
Tumin, lays stress on function; the works 
not mentioned in this list display divided 
allegiance.’ 

The comparative study below doesnot aim 
at the construction of an ideal conceptual 
scheme for sociology; the purpose is only that 


ë The general situation is brilliantly illustrated 
by Merton, op. cit., relating to the concept ‘‘func- 
tion.” 


6 Ogburn-Nimkoff must be classified among the 
functionalists, because in their work sociology ap- 
pears to be the study of social institutions, which 
are understcod as modes of need satisfaction. 


7 Linton and LaPiere combine functionalism and 
normativism; Sorokin and Parsons II (not Parsons 
I), relationism and normativism. 
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of clarifying the position of present-day soci- 
ology and that of establishing what decisions 
are necessary to bring order in its house. By 


“necessity, some terminological preferences 


must show up; whenever possible, prefer- 
ence will be given to the choices which recur 
more frequently than their alternatives. 
But, in addition to converging concepts and 
definitions, one finds a good many that are 
“‘particularistic.” The latter may or may not 
offer valuable contributions to the forth- 
coming edifice of sociological concepts. But, 
in any case, these diverging concepts must 
be designated by terms unequivocally dif- 
ferent from those appearing in the area of 
convergence. 


I, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP AND SOCIAL 
INTERACTION 


Most of the authors use the terms “‘social 
relationship” and/or “social interaction.’® 
Eubank, following G. Simmel and W. I. 
Thomas, has already understood that the 
two designate the same element of social 
reality. He defined “interaction” as “‘activ- 
ity of actors toward each other” and “social 
relationship” as “the static aspect of ac- 
tion.” Among recent authors, Bennett- 
Tumin are most explicit. Social relationship 
obtains when individuals in contact modify 
one another’s behavior, by communicating 
intentions and meanings, while interaction’ 
is the process through which social relation- 
ship obtains. Wilson-Kolb come close to 
these ideas but call both “social relation- 
ship” and “social interaction” “key con- 
cepts” and fail to give completely integrated 
definitions. For them, interaction is what 
happens when two or more persons come 
into contact and a modification of behavior 
takes place, while social relationship exists 
whenever people behave in ways determined 
by their mutual awareness of one another. 
Cuber declares social relationship to be a key 
concept but does not define it; he defines 
“interaction” as an almost continuous proc- 
ess of reciprocal stimulation and response 


8 Nadel replaces ‘‘interaction” by “‘coactivity,” 
bat does not define it. : 
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(between persons and groups). Hiller’s book 
contains ‘‘social relations” in the title; but 
for him “social relationship” is not a key 
concept, since its definition includes refer- 
ence to norm and culture: social relation- 
ships consist of the conduct and inclinations 
of persons to one another as presented 
and regulated by norms forming part of 
the culture of a given society. “Social 
action,” a term common with Parsons I, a 
substitute for “interaction” of the other au- 
thors, is action directed by ore person or 
group upon another. Obviously, the two 


concepts are interrelated, but in formulating f 


their interdependence Hiller says that social 
relations “consist” of social actions. 

In practice, two more authors agree that 
“social relations” and ‘‘social interactions” 
designate the same element of social reality 
but use a misleading particularistic termi- 


- nology. For Lundberg, “social group” is in- ° 


teractional behavior classified from. the 
structural point of view; for Cuber, this is 
any number of human beings in reciprocal 
communication. 

Tf one agrees with the authors cited above 
—and, among the works compared, none 
contains explicit disagreement—social rela- 
tionship and social interaction are two views 
on the same element of social reality, one 
static, that is, structural, and the other 
kinetic. The latter term is preferable to the 
often used “functional,’”’? since the term 
“function” and its derivatives must be re- 
served to connote another element of social 
reality. Farther on, concepts designating the 
same element of social reality from the 
static and kinetic points of view will be 
called “isotopes,” 

If social relationship and social interac- 
tion are isotopes, then, by the logical canon 
of definition, only one should be defined as a 
key concept, while the other could be de- 
fined by reference to the former (e.g., social 
relationship is the static, or structural, coun- 
terpart of social interaction). 

From among the works selected for com- 
parison, three contain well-developed defini- 
_ tions of “interaction,” complying with the 

general requirements concerning key con- 
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cepts. Lundberg, who uses interchangeably 
the terms “interaction,” “interhuman be- 
havior,’ and “interrelational behavior,” 
defines “interaction” as reciprocal or inter- 
dependent behavior between or among any 
number of components in a situation. Two 
of the terms used in this definiticn receive 
further definitions: “behavior” is movement 
within a field of force in time; “situation” is 
an aspect or segment of the universe to 
which we react as a whole. Since elsewhere 
‘field of force’’ is said to mean approximate- 
ly that which W. I. Thomas has called “‘situ- 
ation,” Lundberg’s definition of interaction 
can be reduced to this formula: interaction 
is movement in a social situation. For Ho- 
mans, interaction is given if some unit of ac- 
tivity of one man follows, or is stimulated 
by, some unit of activity of another. Sorokin 
gives a simple definition of “interaction” as 
any event by which any individual tangibly 
influences the overt action or state of mind 
of another; but he lays emphasis on “‘mean- 
ingful interaction,” which is influence of one 
person on the other having a meaning or 
value superimposed upon the purely physi- 
cal or biological properties of the respective 
activities. 

Despite verbal differences, the key con- 
cept of ‘‘social interaction” seems to be clear. 
The common denominators of the defini- 
tions used by the authors are: (1) there must 
be at least two human beings; (2) there must 
be action of at least one; (3) this action may 
be ascribed meaning only by reference to a 
past, present, or anticipated action of the 
other. The traits chosen for formulating the 
definition—-human being, action, past, pres- 
ent, anticipation, meaning—are all unequiv- 
ocal matters of ordinary knowledge. 

There are, however, definitions narrowing 
the concepts or giving them particularistic 
meanings. Sarokin’s concept of meaningful 
interaction is intentionally narrower than 
the definitions above; such is alse the one 
offered by Bennett-Tumin, which contains 
contact and communication of intentions 
and meanings. 

There are also particularistic defmitions 
of “social relationship” which, implicitly, 
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would involve particularistic definitions of 
social interaction. MacIver considers social a 
relationship based on recognition of one an- 
other; more specifically, a relationship based 
on recognition of common life, probably an 
outgrowth of Giddings’ “‘consciousness of 
kind.” For Linton, social relationship is the 
sum total of hypothetical attitudes and 
forms of behavior ingrained in ideal pat- 
terns. Therefore, in his scheme social rela- 
tionship is not a key concept, since it con- 
tains reference to “ideal pattern” (“norm”), 
another key concept. Nadel, for whom the 
basic unit is a standardized behavior pattern 
(not interaction), defines a social relation- 
ship as a set of regular action patterns be- 
tween given individuals defining their posi- 
tion toward one another. Parsons II calls 
“social system” approximately that which, 
for other sociologists, is a social relationship. 

The decisions necessary for the clarifica- 
tion of this part of the conceptual scheme 
are: (1) Are, or are not, social relationship 
and social interaction static-kinetic iso- 
topes? (2) If they are, which must receive an 
independent definition and which a defini- 
tion by reference to the other? (3) Must, or 
must not, the definition of “interaction” be 
narrowed by including such traits as contact 
and communication, or meaningfulness? Or, 
eventually, must, or must not, the definition 
of “social relationship” include reference to 
reciprocal recognition, or norm? 


II, SOCIAL SYSTEM, SOCIAL GROUP, SOCIETY 


Social relations, that is, interaction from 
the static point of view, give rise to social 
formations which may be conceptually ar- 
ranged into a hierarchy, the concepts of 
higher rank requiring traits additional to 
those of the lower ranks. The most devel- 
oped hierarchy includes three levels: social 
system, social group, and society. Unfor- 
tunately, the three terms are used in a most 
confusing way. What is called a “social 
group” by the majority is called “society” 
by Linton, sometimes also by Cuber, and 


“institution” by Malinowski, sometimes. 


also by Sorokin and Bennett-Tumin. Linton 


+ 
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gives a particularistic meaning to the term 
“social system”; for him, this is a sum total 
of ideal patterns. Hiller gives a particularis- 
tic meaning to the term “social group,” de- 
fining it as a distinctive and organized plan, 
of relations between designated persons par- 
ticipating in the pursuit of implicit or ex- 


plicit values.’ Homans also occupies a par- 


ticularistic position; a theorem is demon- 
strated that the social group 7s a social sys- 
tem, while the concept of system 1s declared 
to be a fundamental concept essential to 
scientific theory in general. 

In the area of convergence, for MacIver a 
social system is a system of social relation- 
ships; for Wilson-Kolb, a set of social rela- 
tions organized by a set of culturally defined 
rights and duties shared by the participants; 
for Parsons I, a system of social actions in- 
volving a plurality of interacting individ- 


- uals. In Parsons II, “social system” is the 


key concept, which receives quite a few 
definitions not fully reducible to one an- 
other. Social system is first defined as a 
plurality of individual actors interacting 
with one another, i.e., individuals who are 
motivated by a tendency to optimum grati- - 
fication and whose relation to their situation 
is defined ...in terms of a system of cul- 
turally structured and shared symbols. 
Later on, the definition is simplified to be- 
come: (1) a mode of organization of action 
elements relative to the persistence or or- 
dered processes of change of the interactive 
patterns of a plurality of individual actors; 
(2) a system of processes of interaction be- 
tween actors; (3) a network of relations be- 
tween actors; and (4) a network of inter- 
active relationships. 

The central concept, the “social group” 
(sometimes designated by another term, see . 
above) is defined by the juxtaposition of 
these traits: (1) plural (Eubank, Lundberg, 
taken over from Giddings)—the majority 
use simpler terms, such as a “plurality,” 
a “number,” a “collection,” an ‘“‘aggrega- 


° As stated above, Lundberg and Cuber use the 
term ‘‘social group” to designate what is commonly 
called “social relationship.” 
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tion”; (2) some duration of the aggregation 
ar interaction (Linton, Cuber, Bennett-Tu- 
min); (3) organization (commonly unde- 
fined, as in the works of Linton and Ma- 
linowski) ;}° (4) solidarity among the mem- 
bers (Linton, Cuber, Wilson-Kolb); and (5) 
a common set of values or goals or norms 
(Malinowski, in whose work this trait ap- 
pears as “the charter,” Sorokin, Wilson- 
Kolb, Bennett-Tumin). The last of these ele- 
ments is formulated by Nadel as the acting 
toward each other by members of the group 
in a specific, predictable, and expected 
fashion. 

There are also simpler definitions. For 
Maclver, a “social group” is a collection of 
human beings who enter into distinct social 
relations with one another. Ogburn-Nimkoff 
identify a “human group” with human 
beings affecting each other; since affecting 
is tantamount to interacting, their concept 
of the “group” has the same content as that 
of “social relationship” in the area of con- 
vergence. According tc Homans, A, B, C, 
and D form a group if, within a given period 
of time, A interacts more often with B, C, 
and D than with M, N, and O. 

The term “social group” does not appear 
in Parsons II; but, very often, he has to 
speak of “stable” social systems; in fact, his 
theory of social system is rather a theory of 
the stable social system. At one place he in- 
troduces the term “collectivity” to desig- 
nate actors sharing common value patterns, 
entailing a sense of responsibility for the ful- 
filment of obligations and the creating of 
solidarity. He also introduces, but hardly 
uses, the term “partial social system” to 
designate any social system except “so- 
ciety” (see below). 

“Society,” if the term is not used to desig- 
nate that which, for the majority, is social 
group, is a term commonly applied to desig- 
nate top-ranking groups, something which 
is sometimes called “all-inclusive society." 
For MacIver, society is a web of social rela- 
tionships; for Nadel, the relatively widest 

10 The concept of “organization” is well de- 
veloped, though badly defined, in Homans’ work. 


u See G. Gurvitch, The Sociology of Law (New 
York, 1942). 
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effective groups; for Hiller, an inclusive and 
complex system of social relations but also a 
population interested in and organized for 
self-maintenance and renewal; for Wilson- 
Kolb, the total complex of human relation- 
ships among the interacting members of a 
social system but also a social group within 
which members share the basic elements and 
conditions of a common life; for Bennett- 
Tumin, the largest number of people who 
interact for the solution of problems vital to 
human survival and continuity and who 


, share a commen culture pattern and institu- 


tional framework but also a master-network 
of social relationships and behavior. For 
Parsons II, society is a social system meeting 
all the essential functional prerequisites of 
long-term persistence from within its own 
resources. For Sorokin, society is the totality 
of interacting personalities with their socio- 
cultural relationships and processes. 

It is obvious that these definitions cover 
at least two diferent phases of social reality ; 
first, the top of a pyramid consisting of so- 
cial groups, and/or of social systems, and/or 
of social relations; second, a plurality of men 
united by the corresponding relations, sys- 
tems, and groups in a way making them dis- 
tinct from any other plurality (this is 
pointed to by reference to culture and insti- 
tutions) .! 

There are, however, also particularistic 
meanings ascribed to the term “society.” 
For LaPiere, society is a complex pattern of 
norms of interaction that arise among and 
between a group of people; for Bennett- 
Tumin (in addition to the two meanings al- 
ready reported) society is a pattern of inter- 
connected institutions. In this meaning, so- 
ciety becomes tantamount to social order 
(see below). 

Clarification of the situation would re- 
quire these decisions: (1) whether the three 
concepts are needed or not; (2) which of the 
traits used in defining the social group are 
necessary and sufficient; (3) eventually, 
which of the traits juxtaposed to define the 


.12 In the second meaning, “‘society” comes close 
to the ‘‘ethnic group” in the meaning of a collective 
bearer of a distinct culture, to Oswald Spengler’s 
‘‘oulture” and Arnold Toynbee’s ‘‘civiliza-ion.” 
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social group could be lacking in the defini- 
tion of socialsystem; and (4) wkether the two 
conceptions of society must be retained (ob- 
viously, being designated by two terms) or 
only one is to be defined (perhaps the one 
identifying society with the top-ranking so- 
cial groups), while a theorem could and 
should be demonstrated that all societies in 
the meaning above are populations striving 
in common for survival and continuity. 


III. NORMS, INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL ORDER 


Another key concept is that of “norm,” 
“rule,” or “ideal pattern”; it is basic in the 
conceptual scheme of the normativists. Thus 
for Nadel the basic unit in sociological anal- 
ysis is the standardized behavior pattern. 
But the concept appears also in the con- 
ceptual scheme of the relationists and func- 
tionalists. 

Norms are commonly defined by refer- 
ence to expected or desirable conduct; often, 
the “what for” is emphasized. MacIver em- 
phasizes control of the conduct of the group 
members; Hiller, guidance of conduct; Lin- 
ton, guidance for training. Sometimes more 
explicit definitions are given. Linton states 
that norms are made up of hypothetical at- 
titudes and forms of behavior. Bennett- 
Tumin only incidentally use the term “rule” 
or “norm.” At one place, they identify rules 
with role expectations or role patterns (while 
the concept of role is commonly derived 
from that of norm, through status). Pat- 
terned, in their opinion, is any aspect of be- 
havior shared by more than one person in a 
group or society. Parsons I defines “‘institu- 
tional patterns” (which is his particularistic 
term to designate a norm or ideal pattern) as 
‘main modes of legitimately expected be- 
havior of persons acting in socially relevant 
roles.” This is a definition in a circle, since 
it contains reference to legitimate expecta- 
tion, i.e., expectation according to norm, and 
to role, a concept which presupposes that of 
norm. Homans defines a “norm” as an idea 
which can be put in the form oz a statement 
specifying what the group members or other 
men ought to do, or are expected to do, un- 
der given circumstances, if any departure is 
followed by some punishment. Nadel uses 


t 
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the'term “institution” in place of “norm.” 
For him, an institution is a standardized 
mode of activity; operationally defined, an 
institution exists if, in such and such ob- 
servable situations, people of a certain de- 
scription act regularly in a particular fash- 
ion. Parsons IT does not define “norm” or 
any substitute for it, though he often speaks 
of patterns of value-orientation, institution- 
alized patterns, value patterns which define 
role expectations, etc. 

Several authors (especially Linton, Cu- 
ber, Bennett-Tumin, and Homans) contrast 
ideal with real patterns or regularities ob- 
servable in human conduct (perhaps de- 
pending on the existence and acceptance of 
ideal patterns). Lundberg and LaPiere iden- 
tify normality with that which is statisti- 
cally most frequent; Nadel acknowledges 
the existence in addition to “‘statistical 
norms” of “believed-in norms.” 

Sorokin stands apart, in that he empha- 
sizes “law norms” as a necessary attribute 
of organized groups. Following his master, 
L. Petrazhitsky,}* he defines a law norm as a 
norm which attributes a certain right to one 
party and a certain duty to another party. 
There are serious objections against such a 
definition of law norms; but probably only 
through the analysis of the content of norms 
(as is tentatively done by Linton and So- 
rokin) can a definition be reached which 
could go beyond the vague pointing to ex- 
pected or desirable conduct. 

All the authors, explicitly or implicitly, 
correlate norms with social groups: social 
norms determine behavior desirable or ex- 
pected in the framework of a definite group. 
In this way the set of concepts based on 
norm is related to that based on interaction 
or social relations. 

Most commonly, attempts are made to 
classify the norms according to the intensity 
of expectation, measurable by the compara- 
tive strength of the sanctions incurred on 
violation. Usually, the most stable and rigid 
norms, to use Lundberg’s and LaPiere’s 


13 On him see papers by M. Laserson, P. Sorokin, 
and N, Timasheff in P. Sayre (ed.), Interpretations 
of Modern Legal Philosophy Published in Honor of 
R. Pound (Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 
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terms, are singled out to form the concept of 
“institutions.” Nobody has, however, suc- 
ceeded in giving to this “verbally quantita- 
tive definition” any kind of precision.’ 
Cuber goes back to “systems of social rela- 
~ tionships” to which people feel loyalty be- 
cause they believe that these systems em- 
body their common cultural values. Parsons 
I identifies institutions with a complex of in- 
stitutional patterns which it is convenient 
to treat as a structural unit in the social sys- 
‘tem; this transfers institution from the level 
of social reality to that of the study of social 
reality, because the convenience is scien- 
tific, not social. Parsons II defines ‘‘institu- 
tion” as a complex of institutionalized role 
integrates which is of strategic structural 
significance in the social system. Since the 
term “institutionalized” is left undefined 
and the term “role integrate” does not ap- 
pear at any other place, the concept of “ 
stitution” remains outside the author’s con- 
ceptual scheme. Wilson-Kolb believe that 
institutions are rules which define social 
statuses and determine which members of 
the society will play the roles associated 
- with them; and also that they are organized 
and unified patterns of folkways and mores. 
Such definitions would cover the majority of 
rules, while Cuber’s definition involves a 
theorem to be demonstrated—that people 
are loyal to institutions and see in them the 
embodiment of common values. 


In a particularistic way, Ogburn-Nimkoff. 


attach the concept of institution not to norm 
but to need and function. Institutions, they 
say, are organized, established ways of satis- 
fying certain basic human needs. 

As has already been said, several authors 
use the term “‘institution’’ to designate not 
a kind of norm but a kind of social structure. 
Most explicit are Bennett-Tumin, who de- 
fine “institution” as a network of interacting 
agencies within which there goes on, accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, a body of activity 
whose function is the solution of function- 
ally prerequisite problems. 

In the same way in which the once 
“society” may be used to designate the top 

14 Homans deliberately end wisely refrains from 
using the term “‘institution.” 

' 
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level among social groups, the concept “‘so- 
cial order” could be used to designate the 
highest level of the integration of social 
norms. Bennett-Tumin define “social order” 
as conditions of relative stability and unity 
within and between social groups. Wilson- 
Kolb come close to the same idea but in- 
clude “the total system of ultimate values 
and hierarchically arranged goals,” while 
Cuber confuses social order with social con- 
trol when saying that social order is the en- 
forcement of culture patterns by social com- 
pulsion. 

Clarification of this part of the con- 
ceptual scheme would require these deci- 
sions: (1) whether the term “norm” could 
receive a real definition by describing the ab- 
stract content of every norm and adding the 
trait of the recognition and enforcement by 
a social group;4 (2) whether the concept “‘in- 
stitution” is necessary and, if it is, how it 
could be defined without reference to con- 
cepts not yet defined, such as “role” or 
“value”: (3) whether the concept “social 
order” is, or is not, necessary. 


IV. SOCIAL POSITION, STATUS, ROLE 


Three recent additions to the conceptual 
scheme of sociclogy——social position, status, 
and role—are logically related to norm. Cen- 


‘tral in the triad is status—‘“‘a status,” as 


Linton says—which is commonly defined as 
a set of rights and duties granted or imposed 
by a norm; most explicit is Hiller, in whose 
system status is the focal point. Almost 
equally explicit are Wilson-Kolb. 

- But other euthors define “status” as a 
position or the function of a position in a 
social group or system or life. This appears 
in the works of Lundberg, Ogburn, Linton, 
Parsons I and II, and Bennett-Tumin. 

However, social position can be distin- 
guished from status. This is explicitly done 
by Linton,who opposes to a status the status 
of an individual defined as the sum total of 
the statuses he occupies; he is followed by 
Parsons I and Sorokin (though the latter 
seems to go somewhat farther). Fer Mac- 

16 See my paper, ‘Social Reality of Ideal Pat- 


terms,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, 
autumn, 1944, pp. 66-82. 
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Iver, social position is something the mere 
possession of which assures a degree of te- 
spect, prestige, and influence; this definition 
limits social position to the framework of 
class structure. This is explicitly done by 
Homans, who prefers the term “rank.” 
Ogburn-Nimkoff doubt whether the concept 
of “status of a person” is valid. Wilson- 
Kolb, who are most explicit about the dif- 
ference between social position, status, and 
role, give to social position two poorly cor- 
related definitions. According to the one, 
social position is tantamount tc the socially 
organized expectations regarding behavior 
in an articulated whole. According to an- 
other, it is “the function of 2 person oc- 
cupying the position to carry out the rights 
and duties associated with it.” This defini- 
tion is very close to that of “status” in the 
same work. 

As to role, the majority of the authors 
agree that this is the dynamic (the present 
writer would prefer “kinetic”) aspect of 
status. Somewhat more explicit are “Og- 
burn-Nimkoff when saying that role is be- 
havior associated with a status. This is re- 
peated by Wilson-Kolb. Then the relation- 
ship between role and status becomes simi- 
lar to that between interaction and social 
relationship. But Cuber, who does not use 
the term ‘‘status,” gives to the term ‘“‘role” 
the significance of status as appearing in the 
area of convergence; similar is the definition 
of LaPiere. Wilson-Kolb have two very in- 
volved and again poorly correlated defini- 
tions of “role.” The first is at least inte- 
grated with that of status and social posi- 
tion: role is a pattern of behavior corre- 
sponding to a system of rights and duties 
and associated with a particular position in 
a social group. The other is particularistic: 
social roles are attitude complexes into 
which those aspects of culture are organized 
which define the behavior of the members of 
a group in their relations with cne another. 
It would be difficult to demonstrate that 
role I is identical with role II. In Parsons IT, 
role is that which the actor does in his rela- 
tions with others, seen in the context of its 
functional significance for the social system. 

Clarification of this part of the conceptual 
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scheme would require these decisions: (1) 
whether the three concepts are necessary or 
not; (2). whether the concept of status is sat- 
isfactorily defined as the sum total of rights 
and duties ascribed to, or imposed on, an 
individual to whom a norm is applicable; 
(3) whether the concept of role is the kinetic 
counterpart (“isotope”) of the static con- 
cept of status. 


V. ATTITUDE AND VALUE 


Another recent acquisition of sociological 
theory, the diad attitude—value—is less 
often. used than could be expected. Like the 
preceding set of concepts, it is attached to 
the general conceptual scheme through that 
of norm: as explicitly stated by Sorokin, 
every value presupposes a norm of conduct. 
The concept of attitude is attached to that 
of vaiue in the manner of W. I. Thomas and 
F. Zraniecki.® 

“Attitude” is commonly defined as tend- 
ency to act under specific condition; this can 
be found in Cuber, Wilson-Kolb, and Ben- 
nett-Tumin. MacIver narrows the concept, 
requiring that a state of consciousness be 
present involving the tendency to act in a 
characteristic way. Homans, who prefers the 
term “sentiment,” defines it as an internal 
state of the human body which, he believes, 
is knowable through observation and infer- 
ence irom it; one easily recognizes Pareto’s 
influence. 

A “value” is commonly defined as that 
which is desirable (LaPiere) or is cherished 
by the people (Cuber). In these vague defini- 
tions the vagueness of the concept of norm 
is conspicuously reflected. More precise defi- 
nitions can be found in Lundberg and Ma- 
linowski. The former identifies value with 
that which people behave so as to retain or 
increase. For the latter, value is a strong and 
inevitable attachment of the organism to 
certain objectives, norms, or persons who 
are instrumental] in the satisfaction of the 
organism’s needs. The former definition 
links value with action, the latter with func- 
tion. Particularistic definitions are offered 
by Homans, for whom values are uncon- 

16 Tite Polish Peasant at Home and Abroad 


(Chicago, 1918). 
è 
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scious assumptions which the members of a 
society make; and Parsons II, who identifies 
‘value with an element of the shared sym- 
bolic system which serves as a criterion or 
standard of selection among the possible 
alternatives of orientation. 

In Maclver’s work the place of value is 
occupied by “‘interest”’ (a term going back 
to A. Small and, through him, to Ratzen- 
hoffer and Jhering); but the definition is al- 
most identical with that of value in the area 
of convergence. Linton uses a similar ter- 
-minology but, in a particularistic way, 
makes value a species of interest: to be a 
value, an interest must be’shared. 

Clarification of this part of the conceptual 
scheme would require: (1) a more precise in- 
tegration of value with norm; (2) the eluci- 
dation of the question of whether value and 
attitude present, or do not present, another 
pair of isotopes, the former being structural 
and the latter kinetic; (3) a choice of attri- 
butes actually defining value, or attitude. 


VI. FUNCTION AND NEED . 


Still another new concept, “function,” 


and its correlate, “need,” are commonly ill 
defined. For Malinowski, the function of any 
particular element of culture is the contribu- 
tion it makes toward the satisfaction of a 
need by an activity in which men co-oper- 
ate, use artifacts, and consume goods. Nadel 
defines “function” as the specific effective- 
ness of any element whereby it fulfils the re- 
quirements of the situation, i.e., answers a 
purpose objectively defined. From Parsons 
II, one may derive an operational definition 
of function: it is what would be the differen- 
tial consequence for the system of two or 
more alternative outcomes of a dynamic 
process. Ogburn-Nimkoff assert that the 
great social institutions are centered around 
a few basic needs, that they are organized to 
perform some central functions, and that the 
correlation of the different parts of culture is 
functional; nevertheless, the concept of 
“function” is left undefined. Bennett-Tumin 
declare’ function to be the key concept and 
apply it frequently but rather vaguely. 
Whereas, in some places, they repeat Ma- 
linowski’s formula (with simplification), in 
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other places, following Merton, they iden- 
tify function with consequence. 2 
Homans does not introduce the concept 
of function in his basic scheme; but his.con- 
cept of activity is perhaps an individualistic 
transcription of (social) function, since, for 
him, activity is defined by what it does. 
Other authors speak of function or func- 
tioning in a rather loose way. In Wilson- 
Kolb we find the term “function” in these 
contexts: It is the function of a person to 
carry out rights and duties; modes of associ- 
ation and acticn are functional parts of the 


*total society; relating to the latter, one is in- 


vited to distinguish between structure and 
functioning; at still another place, function 
is identified with role. Parsons I introduces 
the concept of the functional requirements 
of a social system; these are primarily order 
and adequate motivation. At another place 
the same author speaks of functional needs 
of social integration as of conditions neces- 
sary for the functioning of a plurality of 
actors. Similar ideas are developed in Par- 
sons TI. 

It is obvious that, for Parsons anc partly 
for Wilson-Kolb, function connotes the sat- 
isfaction of a definite need, that of the opera- 
tion of a social system, while for Linton and 
Malinowski function connotes the satisfac- 
tion of any need. It is also obvious that Par- 
sons’ ‘functional need” is tantamount to a 
specific arrangement of parts into a whole. 
Such an arrangement is called by Lundberg 
“mechanism,” which, according to Mer- 
ton,!” is the means through which functional 
prerequisites are met. This clearly appears 
in Parsons II, whose definition of ‘‘mecha- 
nism,” appearing almost 200 pages after 
that of “function,” reproduces the former 
almost verbatim; emphasis on significance is 
implicit in his definition of both ‘“mecha- 
nism” and “function.” To designate “the 
logical or esthetic consistency of two or more 
interacting cultural phenomena,” Sorokin 
uses the term “integration.” 

Clarification of this particular phase of 
the conceptual scheme requires these deci- 
sions: (1) clear distinction between function 
as contribution to need satisfaction in gen- 


17 Ob. cit. 


4 


eral, and integration as arrangement of parts 
making possible the operation of a social sys- 
tem; (2) a definition of “need,” which is 
conspicuous by its absence if one does not 
count Malinowski’s obviously narrow defini- 
tion: “system of conditions... in the hu- 
man organism, in the cultural setting and in 
the relations of both... which are neces- 
sary and sufficient for survival,” and Na- 
del’s statement according to which what is 
legitimately meant by the term “need” is 
always a task or a series of tasks, set as well 
as fulfilled by the institutions and present in 
the minds of the actors. 


VII. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE 


Surprisingly, social and cultural change 
receives almost no attention, except from 
Sorokin and Parsons II.!8 The reason is 
probably the practice of giving special 
courses in social change, while the majority 
of the works selected for comparison are 
texts in general sociology. Eubank and Mac- 
Iver, as relationists, define “social change” 
as change in social composition or social re- 
lationships. Bennett-Tumin find change to 
occur in the patterns of behavior, in the ar- 
rangement of the parts into the whole, in the 
functions of the behavior, and in the func- 
tional interrelatedness of the parts. Lund- 
berg offers a definition pointing not to what 
changes but to the observation of change: 
change is a continuous view of the successive 


positions which the components of a field of . 


force occupy at successive intervals. Sorokin 
covers by his definition of “dynamic sociol- 
ogy” both kinetics (operation of social sys- 
tems) and dynamics (change in them); this 
he does when saying that dynamic sociology 
is the study of repeated social processes and 
changes, repeated cultural processes and 
changes. This is opposed by Parsons II, 
who emphasizes the necessity of distinguish- 
ing clearly between the process within the 
system and the process of change of the sys- 


18 Nadel explicitly rejects social change as a par- 
ticular topic for study. 


19 The distinction between social kinetics and 
social dynamics corresponds to the one made by the 
economists between economic movement and eco- 
nomic development. 
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tem. Incidentally, he defines “change” as 
alteration of a social system by the overcom- 
ing of resistance. 


VIII. CULTURE 


The concept of “culture,” still another re- 
cent addition to the conceptual scheme of 
sociology, is fortunately less controversial 
than many of those previously discussed.” 
The definitions emphasize either the process 
of learning and socialization through which 
culture 1s maintained or the common ways 
of thinking and acting in a society. Of the 
first class are these definitions: ‘‘the cumu- 
lated and learned thought and action ways 
of a people” (Hiller); or “patterns and prod- 
ucts of learned behavior” (Wilson-Kolb); in 
a rudimentary form it can already be found 
in Eubank: “whatever comes into being as a 
result of human association.” Of the second 
class are these definitions: “uniformities of 
acting within a society” (Hiller); “the be- 
havior patterns of a group [viewed as aj solu- 
tion of the prerequisite problems [of social 
survival and continuity] (Bennett-Tumin) ; 
“the totality of meanings, values and norms 
possessed by the interacting persons and the 
totality of vehicles which objectify, socialize 
and convey these meanings” (Sorokin). One 
may see that Hiller offers two definitions, — 
one of the first and another of the second 
class. Linton, Ogburn-Nimkoff, and Cuber 
give definitions which combine the two ap- 
proaches. For Linton, culture is the sum 
total of ideas, conditioned emotional re- 
sponses, and patterns of habitual behavior 
(second class) which the members of a so- 
ciety have acquired through instruction or 
imitation (first class) and which they share 
to a greater or less extent (again second 
class}. For Ogburn-Nimkoff, the concept of 
culture is given by a combination of two 
traits: capabilities acquired by man as a 
member of society (first class) and persisting 
through tradition (second class). For Cuber, 
culture is a sum total of continuously chang- 
ing patterns of learned behavior (first class) 
which are shared by and transmitted to the 

20 A particularistic concept of culture is used by 


Maclver, who opposes it to civilization, along the 
Hnes cf Alfred Weber’s well-known theory. 
8 
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members of a society (second class). At face 
value, Parsons II seems to suggest a defini- 
tion consisting not of two, but of three, 
traits, namely, transmission, learning, and 
sharing; but, after all, his formula merely 
subdivides into two parts the trait empha- 
sized by definitions of the second class. 

The principle of “parsimony” in defini- 
tions requires the solution of the problem of 
whether the traits forming the two classes of 
definitions cover exactly the same elements 
of reality or not. If the former is the case, 
only traits of the first or of the second class 
should appear in the definition to be fol- 
lowed by the demonstration of the theorem: 
whatever is covered by definition I possesses 
also the traits appearing in definition II. If 
the latter is the case, the two sets of traits 
must be juxtaposed, as in Linton’s and Cu- 
ber’s definitions. 


IX. SOCIOLOGY 


The concept of “sociology” as the science 
unifying knowledge couched in the concepts 
above is given little attention. Sorokin’s 
well-known definition”! is indorsed by Lund- 
berg. Other definitions are based on the 
choice of the key concept. For MacIver, 
Cuber, and Wilson-Kolb, sociology is the 
science of human (or social) relationships; 
obviously, the problem of the line of demar- 
cation with the concrete social sciences is 
left unsolved. For Parsons I, the normativ- 
ist, sociology is the science of institutions. In 
Parsons II, this definition receives a more 
sophisticated version: sociological theory is 
that aspect of the theory of social systems 
(itself a branch of the general theory of ac- 
tion) which is connectec with the phenome- 
na of the institutionalization of patterns of 
value orientation in social systems. Eubank 
and LaPiere identify sociology with the sci- 
entific study of human societies; Malinow- 
ski, who substitutes anthropology for sociol- 
ogy,” defines the former as the most com- 


2 First given in his Contemporary Sociological 
Theories (New York, 1928). 


2 This pretension is well refuted by T. Parsons, 
Social System (Glencoe, Ill, 1951), p. 554. 
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prehensive science of men at large ag 
ably, in the meaning “in society”’).. 
Ogburn-Nimkoff offer two definitions, on 
two different levels. In practice sociology i is 
concerned with the study of the social life of 
man and its relation to the factors of culture, 
natural environment, heredity, and the 
group. Ideally, sociology should be an over- 
all science, treating in a broad way the inter- 
connection of various social institutions. 
Since, in their system, institutions are re- 
ducible to needs and functions, this defini- 
tion would make sociology a science of the 


*modalities of need satisfaction. 


x. CONCLUSION 


The survey of the basic concepts as used 
and defined in the sixteen works may be 
summarized in this way. If terminological 
differences are resolved by translating par- 
ticularistic definitions in the language used 
in the area of convergence, there are no sub- 
stantial and insurmountable obstacles 
against unification. The apparent differences 
concern themselves more with emphasis 
than with real differences in views. Perhaps 
a better approximation to a common con- 
ceptual scheme could be reached if, by agree- 
ment, emphasis could be equally distributed 
among the few key concepts. Another condi- 
tion would be the recognition of the exist- 
ence of structural and kinetic (wrongly 
called ‘‘functional”) isotopes and clear dis- 
tinction between kinetics and dynamics. 

Further work would consist in eliminat- 
ing redundant concepts and giving to the 
necessary ones definitions conforming with 
the logical requirements of precision and par- 
simony, as well as with the methodological 
postulate of “moderate operationalism.”?# 
In other words, traits used in definitions - 
should point to observable aspects of phe- 
nomena or to other traits defined by refer- 
ence to such traits, but never to vague words 
lacking precise referents. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


23 Cf. my paper on “Definitions” (n. 4). 
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ABSTRACT 


During the more than four decades since the publication of the first volumes on social psychology by 
Ross and McDougall social psychology has become a popular and highly diversified subject. The two-sided 
approach represented by these two early volumes continues, with more recent contributions from the fields of 
psychiatry and anthropology. The resulting complexity of subject matter contributes to difficulties and pre- 
cipitates special problems of integration and unification, reflected in current views of motivation, the recent 
“culture and personality’? movement, and the developing interdisciplinary approach to social-psychologica] 


problems. 


The recent death of the famous author of » 


the first work! published under the title So- 
cial Psychology in this country, and, in fact, 
anywhere, would seem to be the proper oc- 
casion to take stock of American social psy- 
chology. For this event effectively drama- 
tizes the facts both that social psychology, 
even viewed as a specialized discipline, is a 
very young field and that it has a history of 
a generation and more, which is all too often 
disregarded by recent newcomers to the 
field, who not infrequently proceed as if they 
are marking out and laying caim to alto- 
gether newly discovered territcry. 

During the more than four decades since 


the publication of Ross’s Social Psychology: 


(1908), social psychology has become a very 
popular field: courses and texts are added 
seemingly without end; psychology and so- 
ciology both lay claim to, the subject as their 
own; volumes and articles appear almost 
daily on the social psychology of all sorts 
of topics; impressive social-psychological 
studies are subsidized and reported with in- 
creasing irequency; and, in general, the sub- 
ject appears to have established itself as a 
specialty among the psychological and so- 
cial sciences, both academically and more 
widely in relation to modern science.” 

1 Despite a previous preliminary attempt at 
formulation by C. A. Ellwood. 


2 Developments during and since the first World 
War were instrumental in bringing several of the 
psychological and social sciences to the fore, includ- 
ing social psychology, in consequence of the widely 
recognized need for bringing the sciences of human 
behavior and social life into some sort of effective 


balance with recent progress in the physical sciences. | 


And yet the field remains in a disturbing 
state of confusion which is not entirely a 
part of its comparative youth and recent de- 
velopment but is to a considerable extent de- 
termined by the similar condition of the 
closely related psychological and social sci- 
ences. The following are some of the more 
important considerations in explanation. 


THE TRADITIONAL TWO-SIDED APPROACH 
TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


It is, of course, generally known that al- 
most simultaneously with the appearance of 
Ross’s Social Psychology’ there also ap- 
peared McDougall’s Introduction to Social 
Psychology. This two-sided approach to the 
subject matter of social psychology from the 
standpoints of sociology and psychology has 
set a pattern which has persisted to the 
present, especially since, under the influence 
of the biological orientation in individual 
psychology and, indeed, in American psy- 
chological and social science generally at the 


_ time, there was a tendency to disregard 


McDougall’s view that his volume was 
merely an introduction to the subject mat- 
ter of social psychology proper, which he 
later presented in his Group Mind (1920). It 
is in conformity with’ this traditional two- 


3 Ross had already previously published another 
important social-psychological volume, his Social 
Control (New York: Macmillan Co., 1901). This 
volume and Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social 
Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), 
in conjunction with the early background works of 
James, Baldwin, and Dewey, set the stage for the 
continuing interest in and development of American 
social psychology. 
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sided approach, therefore, that social-psy- 
chological texts continue to be prepared 
from the psychological and sociological 
standpoints in essential isolation from each 
other; the subject, as a recent survey has 
disclosed,‘ is taught in departments of soci- 
ology and psychology in almost equal pro- 
portion; the orientation and content materi- 
al continue to be slanted toward either psy- 
chology or sociology, as the case may be (so 
that, as has been noted, the subject is pre- 
sented as social psychclogy in the one in- 
stance and as social psychology in the 


other) ; interreferencing between the two ap- ° 


proaches is scarce and grudging; terminolo- 
gies are correspondingly distinct and confus- 
ing; and, altogether, the subject presents 
marked symptoms of a divided personality 
—s0 much so that publishers claim that 
duplicate volumes appearing under psycho- 
logical and sociological publications scarcely 
compete with each other. 

Recognition of this unhealthy state of af- 
fairs has lately prompted collaborative at- 
tempts at integration and a marked trend 
toward the interdisciplinary presentation of 
the subject matter of social psychology, a 
movement which has been especially high- 
lighted by a recent publication entitled So- 
cial Psychology at the Crossroads But the 
fruitfulness of these developments still re- 
mains to be demonstrated, and, meanwhile, 
the situation is a matter of urgent concern to 
many, under the stress of modern conditions 
and the resulting pressure for practical con- 
tributions from the sciences of human be- 
havior and social life. 


THE DISCREDITING OF INSTINCT 
PSYCHOLOGY 


In considerable part, present-day confu- 
sion and division in the field stem from the 


4W. B. Cameron, P. Lasley, and R. Dewey, 
“Who Teaches Social Psychology?” American 
Sociological Review, XV (1950), 553-55. 


6H. S. Britt, “Social Psychologists or Psycho- 
logical Sociologists—Which?” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXXII (1937), 314-18. 


6 J. H. Rohrer and M. Sherif, Social Psychology 
at the Crossroads (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 
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void left by the discrediting of instinct psy- 
chology in this country during the twenties, 
especially as represented by McDougall’s 
Introduction to Social Psychology. For, de- 
spite all that may: be said in criticism of 
McDougall’s instinct doctrine, it wes a de- 
cidedly unifying influence which held the 
field practically unchallenged, in so far as 
the supposed “dynamic” foundation of hu- 
man behavior was concerned, for almost two 
decades. The concentration of comment and 
later controversy about this doctrine points 
to its exceptionally important role at the 
time. 

Consideration of this central subject will, 
therefore, illustrate concretely the situation 
in general, as regards some of the problem 
areas which define current differences of 
emphasis and orientation in the field. 

With the discrediting of McDougall’s sys- 
tem of instinct psychology the tield was left 
wide open for various substitute formula- 
tions, so that a veritable flood of new formu- 
lations began to appear to complicate and 
also to confuse the situation. Among these, 
the most notable from the standpoint of the 
immediate advance of American social psy- 
chology was the theory of attitudes and 
values formulated by Thomas and Znaniecki 
in their important five-volume work The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(1918-20). The ground for this impressive 
work had been building up in significant 
fashion for some time through a series of es- 
pecially noteworthy publications and de- 
velopments, including, on the sociological 
side, the important early works of Cooley, 
Ross, and Sumner, in addition to Thomas’ 
own earlier work, and, on the psychological 
side, functional psychology in the form de- 
veloped by Dewey and Mead, the beginnings 
of behaviorism, and the gradual! populariza- 
tion of psychoanalysis in this country. 

The approach formulated by Thomas and 
Znaniecki defined the sociological and so- 
cial-psychological viewpoints and largely 
held the ground, in so far as sociological 
thought and research were concerned, for al- 
most another two decades, which, however, 
overlapped the period dominated by 
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McDougall’s work and, in fact, was one of 
the strongholds of criticism of the latter.’ 
But this formulation, influential as it was, 
did not unify the field.as had McDougall’s, 
since other substitute formulations, espe- 
cially on the psychological side Floyd All- 
port’s formulation of behavioristic reflex 
theory (Social Psychology, 1924), likewise 
had their strong followings. There were, in 
addition, prominent theories in terms of de- 
sires, habits, interests, wants, needs, drives, 
and others. This flood of rival systems of for- 
mulation encouraged an uncritical eclecti- 
cism which added still further <o the confu-° 
sion. And yet so accustomed had we become 
to thinking in terms of innate and basic 
“springs to action,” a view powerfully sup- 
ported at the time by the developing popu- 
larity of Freudian psychology, that, in the 
absence of a generally acceptable and scien- 
tifically valid formulation, every prominent 
writer in the field of social psychology for a 
time felt impelled to formulate his own re- 
statement of the controversial material. 
Even Thomas and Znaniecki supplemented 
their attitude-value orientation with their 
well-known statement of the four wishes, 
which were associated through incidental 
but nevertheless definite references with in- 
stinct doctrine. 


THE UNCERTAIN STATE OF MORE RE- 
CENT MOTIVATION THEORY 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
whole subject of motivation in social psy- 
chology has remained in a state of flux. 
Three alternative solutions have been in 
evidence. It is in the first place possible to 
bypass the whole disturbing subject of mo- 


1 The crest of this wave of criticism of instinct 
psychology as a basis for social psychology was 
marked by L. L. Bernard’s Instinct—A Study in 
Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1924). But such widely publicized articles as K. 
Dunlap’s “Are There Any Instincts?” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, XIV (1919), 307-11, and 
E. Faris’ “Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” 
American Journal of Sociology, XVII (1921), 
184-96, were probably more immediately effective 
in undermining the instinct position and are still 
valid from the standpoint of basic social-psychologi- 
cal orientation. 
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tivation and to direct one’s attention to the 
study of concrete behavior in specific situa- 
tions. This solution has had a wide appeal 
among researchers concerned with the in- 
vestigation of circumscribed problems. It is 
also possible to adopt one of the more con- 
genial established formulations for a specific 
purpose without involvement in the more 
controversial general problem. A third in- 
creasingly popular solution is to attempt a 
more inclusive eclectic formulation, usually 
presented in terms of some sort of ‘“‘Integra- 
tion.” None of these solutions has been com- 
pletely satisfactory, but no completely sat- 
isfactory solution is possible in the present 
circumstances. 

Thought about motivation has become 
too complex and critical for a single defini- 
tive formulation to capture the field again 
without a great deal of further verifying re- 
search. However, in the light of the frame- 
work of recent criticism and the accumula- 
tion of evidence from various fields, one all- 
important guiding principle has been widely 
accepted, namely, that the study of motives, 
in the words of a current volume on social 
psychology, “apart from social settings is 
fruitless if not actually misleading.’’® Or, as 
otherwise stated in another very recent vol- 
ume: The approach to social psychology 
“simply by extrapolating the picture formed 
of individuals” is today recognized as having 
“led us up blind alleys.’’® This in itself is an 
outstandingly important social-psychologi- 
cal step ahead and is evidence of the devel- 
oping lines of convergence which the inter- 
disciplinary approach is introducing. And in 
connection with this guiding principle some 
further consideration of the third solution 
noted above seems necessary, since it is 
around this alternative solution that contro- 
versy in this area continues active in the 
field. 

The bipolar attitude-value approach, for- 
mulated in such impressive fashion by 
Thomas and Znaniecki and later restated by 


8S. S. Sargent, Social Psychology—an Integrative 
Intertretation (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950), 
p. 163 


® Rohrer and Sherif, of. cit., pp. 1 and 392. 
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Thomas in terms of the “situational” ap- ` 


proach and by others variously in terms of 
the “interaction,” “field,” and “configura- 
tion”’ approaches, as well as more recently in 
still other terms, has been immensely pro- 
ductive from the standpoint of investiga- 
- tional procedure and, in fact, has initiated a 
most fruitful period of empirical research.” 
But it has been less successfully maintained 
in systematic theory and in the increasingly 
important: applied areas of counseling, ther- 
apy, education, and social work, areas in 
which, in accordance with developing inter- 
ests, social psychology has increasingly 
sought to make its distinctive contribution. 
These, however, are the very areas in which 
Freudian theory has long been predominant, 


and, consequently, most recent eclectic for- ` 


mulations have sought, in one way or an- 
other, to incorporate various aspects of 
Freudian psychology within some frame- 
work of general theory more congenial to the 
established social-psychological standpoint. 
In this way instinct psychology, reinterpret- 
ed in Freudian terms, has achieved a more 
recent period of influence in the field of so- 
cial psychology, despite the fact that 
Freudian instinct doctrine is, in some re- 
spects, even less acceptable from a genuine 
social-psychological standpoint than was 
McDougall’s. 

For, quite apart from the controversial 
character of both instinct doctrines, 
McDougall never maintained, as did Freud, 
that the study of man in his group life “‘can 
be nothing other than applied psycholo- 
gy,’ a standpoint which does not allow for 


10 The importance of Thz Polish Peasant in this 
connection, as well as of Thomas’ later restatements, 
has been widely recognized; for example, through 
two special publications by the Social Science Re- 
search Council: H. Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America” (New York: Social Science Reasarch 
Council Bulletin 44, 1939) and E. H. Volkart (ed.), 
Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of 
W. I. Thomas to Theory and Social Research (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1951). 


1 S, Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1933), 
p. 245. 
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social psychology in any significant sense at 
all and which clearly affects the psycho- 
analytic conception of human behavior and 
personality development as well as its view 
of group life. On the contrary, McDougall 
stated in his Group Mind that ke was there 
dealing with a new order of mental phe- 
nomena beyond ‘‘the mere sum of individual 
units’’ and hence not governed by ‘“‘the laws 
of individual life,” a view which was later 
essentially disregarded by most of McDou- 
gall’s followers. Psychoanalytic sociology 
and social psychology, on the otaer hand, in 


ethe spirit of the Freudian conception, really 


remain applied individual psychology or, 
rather, psychoanalysis. This is of some signif- 
icance in respect to motivation doctrine and 
is well illustrated in the recent discussions of 
“culture and personality,” which we shall 
accordingly consider briefly in this connec- 
tion. 


RECENT CULTURE AND PERSONALITY MA- 
TERIALS!3—an ILLUSTRATION 


The amazing popularity of recent at- 
tempts to combine the study of culture and 
personality indicates the widely felt need for 
an integrated approach to the more complex 
problems of personality, conduct, and social 


life, so that the pictures presented by the 


various sciences dealing with these areas of 
investigation can be more harmoniously re- 
lated. ' 

Recent culture and personality materials 
are of varying importance and validity, but 
for the most part they have one characteris- 
tic in common, in so far as their social-psy- 
chological significance is concerned, which 
links them directly with the foregoing con- 


‘sideration of the controversial nature of re- 


cent motivation theory in social psychology. 
The recent popular interest in and dis- 


2 W. McDougall, The Group Mind (New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1920), p. 17. 


13 The reference here is to much of tke recent 
literature which attempts to combine anthro- 
pology and psychoanalysis, a prominent and widely 
discussed exampie of which is A. Kardiner, The 
Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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cussion of culture and personality were ini- 
tiated two decades ago by certain analyti- 
cally inclined anthropologists and certain 
psychiatrists of the psychoanalytic school 
who had become concerned about some of 
the challenging and attention-getting find- 
ings of modern cultural anthropology. This 
collaborative team has continued to domi- 
nate consideration of the subject even 
though, more recently, there has been a 
tendency to expand participation and to in- 
clude some representatives from related 
fields. However, the movement has taken 


shape and for the most part continues its° 


course in essential isolation from the fields 
of sociology and social psychology, despite 
the fact that these fields, above all others, 
have for over half a century been concerned 
with the subject of culture in relation to per- 
sonality and with the more general problem 
of individual-group relations, of which the 
subject of culture and personality is a part. 
This isolationism is a challenging commen- 
tary on the movement and helps to explain 
the character of some of the products which 
have so far resulted from it. 

As is so frequently the case in the psycho- 
logical and social sciences, both sides of the 
original collaborative team came to the 
problem of culture and personality de novo 
and as if it had never been considered be- 
fore. In consequence, they have repeated 
some of the mistakes previously made, es- 
pecially the uncritical attempt to apply a 
questionable personality dynamics to the in- 
terpretation of cultural products and proc- 
esses. The psychoanalytic conception of per- 
sonality dynamics is today highly contro- 
versial, even on the level of individual be- 


havior," and certainly is suspect on the level’ 


of sociocultural interpretation. While a 
fresh start on the fundamental problem of 
the relation of culture and personality might 
have been productive of new insight and 


14 The work of Wundt, Sumner, and Durkheim, 
to mention only three influential pioneers in this 
area of investigation—quite apart from the varied 
work of more recent investigators, some of which 
has already been noted in other connections— 
sufficiently documents this observation. 
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grasp of essentials, in this particular situa- 
tion, therefore, the obstacles to such signif- 
cant development have so far not been over- 
come, i 

From the social-psychological stand- 
point, accordingly, the most characteristic . 
of these culture and personality materials 
seek to integrate basically inconsistent ele- 
ments, so that they inevitably result in a 
conglomeration of controversial evidence, 
findings, and conclusions. They essentially 
incorporate the Freudian view, as noted 
above, that the interpretation of culture is a 
field of psychoanalytic application, a posi- 
tion, as already suggested, which practically 
negates the distinctiveness of cultural an- 
thropology as well as of sociology and social 
psychology. It is on this account that some 
of the culture and personality materials 
have been characterized as the products of 
an “illicit union” by some sharp critics, and 
it has been maintained by them that what is 
new in the movement is unsound and what 
is sound is not new.16 

On the other hand, these materials deal 
with a highly important problem, and they 
have succeeded in popularizing and drama- 
tizing the concept of “culture and personali- 
ty” to such an extent as to secure its ac- 
ceptance in many areas where it was previ- 
ously disregarded. It has thus revealed com- 
mon interdisciplinary ground and prepared 
the way for a more thoroughgoing integra- 
tion as the situation develops and new in- 
sight into the relational processes involved 
emerges. Already, popularization of the cul- 
ture-personality concept has brought about 


16 The rapidly developing neo-Freudian move- 
ment, in its various forms, is just one of the im- 
portant present-day manifestations of this fact 
from within the psychoanalytic movement itself. 
Especially to be noted is the position which has 
been elaborated in a series of influential publica- 
tions by Karen Horney, for example, her New Ways 
in T ii (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1939). 


t6 Especially H. W. Dunham’s review of A. 
Kardiner and L. Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression, 
in American Sociological Review, XVI (1951), 
130-32, and A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, 
“A Critique of Culture-Personality Writings,” 
American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 587-600. 
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a general recognition of the interrelations of 
culture and personality, especially of the 
cultural determinants of personality. On the 
theoretical side, the realization has gradual- 
ly followed that generalizations about per- 
sonality are culture-limited and that this 
limitation must somehow play its proper 
role in personality theory—certainly a nec- 
essary corrective in view of traditionally en- 
trenched individualistic doctrine. 

We are confronted, therefore, with a situ- 
ation in which the importance of a problem, 
in the light of theoretical as well as pressing 
practical considerations, has encouraged a 
type of interpretation which markedly out- 
distances present-day knowledge. For this 
very reason the recent culture and person- 
ality movement illustra<es particularly well 
the difficulties of interdisciplinary integra- 
tion at the present time in the complex and 
diversified area occupied by modern social 
psychology.” 


THE NEED FOR VEEIFICATION AND 
BASIC INTEGRATION 


Social psychology, in the nature of its 
content, has been integrative from the be- 
ginning, but today it is also actively inter- 
disciplinary, so that it incorporates, In many 
areas, a composite of contributions from the 
fields of sociology and psychology, anthro- 
pology and psychiatry. This complexity of 
material makes for the enrichment of con- 
tent but, as already noted, it creates special 
problems of integration and unification. 

For the time being, problems of integra- 
tion are for the most part tentatively solved 
by means of compilaticns of material from 
the contributing fields with a minimum of 
theoretical interlinking or by means of vari- 
ous types of eclecticism, which but add to 
the growing complexity of the field and high- 
light the need for more basic integration. 

In a field as comparatively recent, active, 


1” Because of the widespread current interest in 
the interdisciplinary approach, these difficulties 
tend to be disregarded or minimized, but they in- 
variably manifest themselves, nevertheless, in 
various disturbing ways in most of the interdisci- 
plinary products. This will be noted again in a later 
connection. 
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and complex as modern social psychology it 
is inevitable that there should be variety in 
viewpoint, orientation, and procedure. This 
is not a cause for concern but a sign of 
healthy and many-sided activity. However, 
after a period of isolated disciplinary devel- 
opment and intensified emphasis on empiri- 
cal research at the expense of historical 
background and theoretical perspective, 
there is today a balancing and urgent need’ 
of organization and unification in the field. 
This is, of course, one of the prime objec- 
tives of the recent interdisciplinary move- 


*ment, and much hope is today centered in 


the integrative possibilities of the interdis- 
ciplinary approach. 
Recent American social psychology, as in- 


- dicated, is noted for its special emphasis on’ 


empirical research and the resulting impres- 
sive output of research materials of varied 
description. This emphasis followed as a re- 
action against the previous period of ana- 
lytic theorizing, so frequently based on a 
background of untested assumptions and 
questionable observations. But reactions are 
known to be extreme. Research emphasis 
has accordingly sometimes been reduced to 
a preoccupation with research technique and 
the accumulation of information in them- 
selves and apart from their relation to the 
field as a, whole. The recent renewed interest 
in theory is evidence of the developing view 
that the time has now arrived for another 
corrective.revision of focus in the field of 
social psychology, leading to a more effec- 
tive interplay of the two lines of develop- 
ment and to a more balanced and represent- 
ative outlook on the highly important 
problems which at present confront the 


"field. 


It is in this connection that the intẹrdis- 
ciplinary approach has much to offer by way 
of clarification and interchange oi view- 
points and findings, a process which has in 
the past been notably obstructed by a con- 
fusion of rival terminologies and consequent 
lack of a common universe of discourse. 
Such clarification and interchange are the 
natural products of the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, and this the many concrete projects 
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seek to accomplish on different levels and in 
various forms. 

It is questionable whether, in its present 
stage of development and in view of differ- 
ences of basic theory, more specific con- 
tributions can be expected from the inter- 
disciplinary approach. However, in the light 
of the broadened perspective thus provided, 
planned and focused research, whether car- 


18Qne important series of interdisciplinary 
projects was considered in the section on culture 
and personality materials. Another contrasting 
development is represented by the impressive 
report edited by Talcott Parsons and Edward Aw» 
Shils entitled Toward a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). The- 
latter is the product of an elabarate interdisciplinary 
attempt on the part of nine eminent representatives 
from the fields of psychology, sociolegy, and anthro- ` 
pology to arrive at agreement with regard to theo- 
retical fundamentals common to these co-operating 
fields. These two types of projects represent oppo- 
site poles of attack on common problems in the cur- 
rent interdisciplinary movement. And, while neither 
of these attacks has managed to avoid the difficul- 
ties which are today inherent in the situation, they 
illustrate the vitality and many-sidedness of the 
movement, which is eventually kound to affect 
favorably the development of all the collaborating 
fields, especially the integrative efforts of social psy- 
‘chology. 
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ried on within the framework of the inter- 
disciplinary approach. or in terms of the col- 
laborating individual disciplines, will gradu- 
ally sift and fuse current differences, in so 
far es these differences can be fused on the 
basis of accumulating insight and evidence. 

For the rest, differences are a legitimate 
and necessary part of an actively and freely 
developing field, and, provided they rest on 
a solid basis of verifiable fact or interpreta- 
tion rather than on artificial differences of 
terminology and are clearly recognized so 
that they may increasingly lend themselves 
to the processes of scientific integration, 
they are essential to continuing advance and 
progress. Significant research itself requires 
such differences to focus productive inquiry 
and to spark fundamental lines of develop- 
ment. Thus the frontiers of modern social 
psychology, as is the case with scientific dis- 
ciplines generally, will be gradually and 
more systematically advanced to permit in- 
creasing unification of the field and a more 
inclusive grasp of the whole content of so- 
cial-psychological subject matter, theory, 
and method. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


THE ETA: A MARGINAL JAPANESE CASTE 


HUGH H. SMYTHE 


ABSTRACT 


The Eta is a caste group whose employment in jobs considered unclean set them apart in the feudal 
economy of medieval Japan. Legally emancipated in 1871, they tried on a mass scale in 1922 to escape their 
inferior position. Although racially and ethnically Japanese, they are prevented by the stigma of caste from 
fully participating in Japanese society. As a group with whom marriage is taboo, they remair a segregated, 
poor, socially ostracised segment of the population, still forced to follow their traditional occupations. 


.Today in Japan there exist some three 
million persons,! ethnically Japanese, who 
are virtually social outcasts living largely on 
the margins of Japanese society. These are 
the Eta. Their racial similarity with other 
Japanese, coupled with caste status and eco- 
nomic overtones in a society in which West- 
ern political patterns have been overlaid on 
a centuries-old feudalistic foundation, hold 
out rich promise for those interested in new 
aspects of the general problem of caste and 
class. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CASTE? 


Historically, the Eta developed out of the 
feudalistic economy of the Middle Ages, 
their identity as a special group arising near 
the close of the fourteenth century. Al- 
though work with leather was their major 
occupation, they performed services as exe- 
cutioners, butchers, handlers of the dead, 
and disposers of offal and did other jobs 
avoided by people in general as being un- 
clean. Because of their association with oc- 
cupations considered degrading they were 


1A communication of August 11, 1951, from the 
Ministry of Education, Tokyo, states that “the 
Japanese government does not keep statistics on 
minorities.” Figures here are taken from Shiso 
Hattori ef al. (eds.), Kindat Hyakunenshi: 1850- 
1950 (“One Hundred Years of Modern [Japanese] 
History”) (Tokyo: Kokusaibunka Johosha, 1952), 
X, 804. 


This historical sketch is based on T. Kida, 
“Short History of the Establishment of the Special 
Community and Discussion of Its Abolishment,”’ 
Minzoku to Rekishi (“Race and History”), II, 
No. 1 (July 10, 1919), 9-77, and San’ya Kikuchi, 
Eta Zoku ni Kansuru (“A Study of the Eta Class”) 
(Tokyo, 1923). 


even refused work as domestics in the homes 
‘of farmers and merchants. Thus in the 
feudal social system their status was at the 
bottom, and they became social outcasts on 
the basis of occupation. During the long pe- 
riod of internecine warfare in the filteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when the demand 
for leather goods was great, the Eta occu- 
pied a preferred economic position, although 
their social status remained low. The em- 
battled warlords competed with one another 
to gain their services and to attract them to 
their castle towns, and they were given spe- 
cial protection, since their help was indis- 
pensable. However, when the long period of 
isolation and relative peace set in with the 
inception of the Tokugawa regime at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
demand for leather goods declined, the Eta 
lost their favorad status, and they were seg- 
regated in special villages or special sections 
of towns and villages. 

In 1871, soon after the beginning of the 
modern period in Japanese history in 1868, 
the identity of the Eta as a special caste was 
officially abolished by imperial decree, and 
they were legally absorbed into the category 
‘of commoners, being permitted to follow any 
occupation they wished. But in reality their 
caste status remained intact, and by 1873 
the general population had set them apart 
as the “new commoners.” Socially they were 


' shunned; marriage with them was abhorred, 


and they were excluded from social func- 
tions. They were forced to continue in their 
traditional occupations and were limited to 
such others as day laborer, peddler, tenant 
farmer, and handicraft worker. Their segre- 
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gated living quarters, althougi no longer 
recognized, persist even today: the Eta are 
referred to as the “special buraku people.’ 

The limited and fragmentary work done 
on the Eta by Japanese scholars has been 
almost wholly historical; thus there are no 
substantial sociological or anthropological 
data available. This limitation of detailed 
research materials frustrates attempts at 
even a partial interpretation of their present 
role and function in Japanese society. Their 
current situation is, therefore, here empiri- 
cally discussed for the purpose of pointing 
the way for detailed and comprehensive 
study. 


GENERAL PROBLEM 


Economic role and mobility—The histori- 
cal development of the Eta accounts for 
their concentration today mainly in central 
and southern Japan, with their population 
about equally divided between rural and 
urban areas. There is very little internal mi- 
gration in Japan, and many Eta, especially 
those in villages and rural areas, continue to 
live in localities which they have inhabited 
for generations. In prewar times the more 
enterprising sons of Eta sometimes were 
able to escape their inferior status by emi- 
grating to Japanese-held Dairen, Port 
Arthur, and Korea. Some attended the Jap- 
anese-established imperial universities— 
Keijo in Korea and Taihoku in Formosa— 
secured training, returned to Japan, and en- 
tered other occupations, losing their iden- 
tity in new occupations and in the general 
population of cities. Since their names and 
physical appearance are in general indistin- 
guishable from those of the general popula- 
tion, their potential mobility is relatively» 
great. 

Although the position of the Eta in the 
post-surrender period was improved some- 
what (under the Occupation all forms of so- 
cial, religious, racial, and political discrimi- 
nation were made illegal), today the Eta 
continue to function largely within their 
traditional occupations as slaighterers of 


3 A buraku is a cluster of houses forming a neigh- 
borhood. 


af 
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animals; proprietors of butcher shops, shoe 
stores, and repair shops; leather-workers; 
basket-weavers; and clog- and sandal- 
makers. In the villages they usually occupy 
the bottom rung of the economic ladder and 
cultivate the smallest farms. 

Cultural isolation and coalescence. —Like 
the Classic Black Belt, Jewish ghetto, and 
immigrant slums of American and European 
cities, the Eta neighborhoods are set apart. 
But unlike the former, which are customar- | 
ily large continuous concentrations, the Eta 
settlements are small and spotty, although 
there are a few villages populated almost en- 
tirely by them. When villages and towns 
have merged into cities, their settlements 
have remained as peripheral enclaves and 
the Eta continue to live in isolation as a 
marginal neighborhood group. 

The period since the surrender has af- 
forded them greater political participation, 
yet in their villages as well as in the towns 
and cities they share in political life, as a 
rule, as Eta. Part of this is due to the fact 
that in most villages assemblymen, in prac- 
tice, are elected by their own buraku rather 
than by the village-at-large; and because he 
is segregated in special burakus or confined 
to a certain part of a buraku in very small 
places, an Eta customarily represents his 
community only when such representation is 
on a buraku basis. 

Being Japanese and indistinguishable 
physically and linguistically from the gen- 
eral population, the Eta are able to partici- 


„pate inside the larger Japanese society. 


Their problem here appears to be one funda- 
mentally sociopsychological, arising from 
their occupational caste status and the in- 
hibitions which this promotes. The socio- 
psychological effect of the term “Eta” is 
undoubtedly a restraint, since it has a de- 
rogatory connotation similar to that of ‘‘nig- 
ger,” “kike,” twop,” “oreaser,” “chink,” 
‘monkey chaser,” and other terms applied _ 
in America to minority goups. Their eco- 
nomic status also isolates them from full 
cultural participation: generally the poorest 
group in the population and segregated in 
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special areas, they live a ghetto life, a limited 
and growth-retarding existence. 

` Integration and assimilation.—Consider- 
ing their physical oneness with the general 
Japanese. population, the constricted status 
of the Eta makes a vivid impression upon 
the observer. Superficially they appear to 
occupy an apparently undifferentiated posi- 
tion, but further examination reveals that 
they are socially excluded, economically de- 
pressed, and politically powerless. The Eta 
still experience segregation and discrimina- 
tion, despite Occupation reforms, and their 
occupational-caste status continues to be 
accompanied by social restrictions, particu- 
larly in personal relations and in religion.’ 

Even where the Eta have achieved eco- 
nomic success and political acceptance, mar- 
riage into the majority group is still rigidly 
taboo. Since the Japanese place great stress 
upon the “stock” of a family, non-Eta fami- 
lies never consider the marriage of their son 
or daughter to an Eta, for they feel that, no 
matter how much worldly success an Eta 
might achieve, he can never overcome the 
taint of his lineage. 

The Eta have attempted on a mass scale 
to escape their proscriptive position. In the 
early 1920’s they formed a nation-wide or- 
ganization, Sutheisha (Levellers Associa- 
tion) to effect their emancipation, and in a 
national convention in Kyoto on March 3, 
1922, they set forth a declaration of equal- 
ity. In several instances they were forced to 
resort to force to resist those interested in 
keeping them in their subordinate status.® 

The postwar period has helped some of 
them individually to escape their ethnic en- 
claves, especially the young women. The 


4 Examples of this in widely scattered villages 
are found in Karako, which is fifty miles northwest 
of Tokyo; Obie in southern Honshu; and Honami in 
northern Kyushu, where the Eta families are 
socially isolated from the rest of the village and must 
use their own religious facilities. Since 1948 the Eta 
in Aioi village, Shikoku Island, have been allowed 
to become members of the village Shinto shrine 
. association, but they must still take the ashes of 
their dead to a special temple thirty miles away 
(reports based on field investigations), 


S Shiso Hattori, op. cit., pp. 804-5. 
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Eta women are reputedly among the most 


attractive in Japan. During the Occupation 
some of them became pan-pans (street pros- 
titutes); others went to the large cities and 
became taxi dancers in the night clubs, 
dance halls, and restaurants; still others en- 
tered the employment of Occupation de- 
pendents. In this way they met Allied sol- 
diers and sometimes married them, while in 
others they remained in the cities and con- 
tinued in their newly found pursuits, thus 
escaping their caste-ridden traditional occu- 
pations and condition. 


SUMMARY 


In the light of the foregoing and because 
of their size and dynamic character it is ap- 
parent that the Eta merit wide, detailed, 
and comprehensive study. Research on as- 
pects of the Eta phenomenon can make sig- 
nificant contributions to the study of prob- 
lems of caste class, social distance, minority 
groups, social differentiation, intergroup and 
race relations, social mobility, and occupa- 
tion-status relationships. Findings from 
such research should provide materials use- 
ful for comparative treatment wita other 
status and ethnic groups. Among possible 
research projects are the following: (1) their 
geographic origin and prior occupational 
and status characteristics; (2) differences in 
degrees of social, economic, religious, and 
political acceptance and nonacceptance, in 
urban and rural settlements; (3) factors en- 
couraging or mitigating their cultura: coales- 
cence and how far they have operated in 
either direction since the war; (4) studies of 
their ethnic enclaves, the reduction of their 
isolation, and possibility of their incorpora- 


“tion into the larger society; (5) the effect of 


the term “Eta” as a concept of derogation 
on the stigmatized group and its social func- 
tion in the larger society; (6) intercaste and 
inira-caste behavior; (7) majority stereo- 
types of Eta characteristics; (8) the extent 
to which caste restrictions operate upon Eta 
who have obtained a high level of education 
and wealth; (9) intermarriage between the 
Eta and other Japanese. 


YAMAGUCHI NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PATTERN OF AGE AT 
MARRIAGE 


To the Editor: 


In The Pattern of Age at Marriage in the 
United States, reviewed by Dr. Locke in the 
May issue (p. 612), I attempted to sum- 
marize under one cover the widely scattered 
materials published on the subject; and, 
in addition to presenting findings of a sample 
study of thirty thousand New Jersey records 
dating back to 1848, I also placed in evi- 
dence and analyzed other hitherto neglected 
statistical data on marriage age antedating 
1900 and some of the recent tabulations. 

The methodological problems and de- 
ficiencies of previous studies are carefully 
elaborated, but the book is not merely a 
theoretical exercise or smörgåsbord. With 
little reiteration the book was compactly 
and closely reasoned and fully documented 
with citations and bibliography for the use 
of other Investigators. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will 
immediately suggest the outline of this re- 
search monograph, the detailed organization 
and subject matter of which were acceptable 
to a highly competent faculty group. As a 
basic part of the whole work a few sections 
were included to illustrate essential points 
in such research, to indicate the significance 
of the subject, and to place it in cultural 
perspective as fully as possible. These intro- 
ductory sections on the marriage rate, the 
percentage who marry (including data on 
marital status by age), remarriage, child 
marriage, the law, etc. are germane to the 
topic, but constitute only one-fourth of the 
textual material. While the determination 
of the trend in the average age at first 
marriage is given special attention, other 
significant aspects of the age pattern, such 
as nationality, education, occupation, and 
age difference, are also amply discussed. 


Altogether, with the methodological intro- 
duction and summary chapters, the re- 
maining sections deal exclusively with 
marriage age and account for three-fourths 
of the 350 pages of text, including tables. 
The writer hopes that other sociologists 
of the family may, after careful study of this 
work, independently find enlightment and 
value in it. 
THomas P. MONAHAN 


Des Moines, Towa 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE ASPIRA- 
TIONS OF AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


June 24, 1952 
To the Editor: 


In his stimulating study of opportunities 
and aspirations of automobile workers 
(“The Tradition of Opportunity and the 
Aspirations of Automobile Workers,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LVII [March, 
1952], pp. 453-59), Ely Chinoy draws some 
conclusions which appear valid; but his ar- 
ticle carries implications and leaves impres- 
sions of more significant and general conclu- 
sions which can hardly be said to follow 
from the limited investigation. 

Chinoy interviewed sixty-four men em- 
ployed in a large automobile plant located in 
a medium-sized midwestern city. He finds 
that, although these workers still believe in 


‘the American tradition of getting ahead 


through individual achievement, the sub- 
stance of that tradition has been lost for 
them because their opportunities of ad- 
vancement have been severely limited. 
While the investigator does not say so spe- 
cifically, he implies that his findings reflect 
the attitude of factory workers throughout 
the country. 

The vital question is: “To what extent is 
America still a land of opportunities, where 
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little tykes grow into big tycoons?” To 
answer this question it would be more rele- 
vant to study the careers and fortunes of 
little tykes rather than of full-grown factory 
workers. But the investigator, in fact, fo- 
cused his attention on a group of people who 
had already passed up what opportunities 
they might have had. Naturally such a 
group will have very limited chances in the 
future. The fact that a worker with a family 
finds it most difficult to improve his position 
does not mean that he never had a chance to 
achieve better things through education and 
initiative when he was younger. The inter- 
views reported in the article indicate that 
some of the workers seem to be more aware 
of this fact than the investigator. 

In any society there must be those who 
hew wood and draw water, and, although 
the proportion of menial jobs in our econ- 
omy is decreasing, such jobs must be filled 
by someone. Our concern should be that 
these lowly positions be held by those lim- 
ited in ability or initiative rather than in op- 
portunities. On this important issue the in- 
vestigations of opportunities and aspira- 


tions of factory workers have shed little. 


light. It would have been more revealing to 
compare the percentage distribution by so- 
cial and economic status of those who had 
achieved some measure of success to the per- 
centage distribution throughout the popula- 
tion. Even better would be a study of the 
careers of an adequate sample of individuals 
‘stratified by social and economic back- 
ground. Such investigations would probably 
require larger resources than those available 


for the investigations discussed here; but,- 


until we do have more adequate evidence, 
social scientists should exercise great caution 
in drawing conclusions, both implicit and 
explicit. 
KARL GERTEL 
Iowa State College 


A NOTE ON GROUP COHESIVENESS 
June 3, 1952 
To the Editor: 


The recent discussion in this Journal be- 
tween Gross and Martin, on the one side, 
$ 
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and Schachter, on the other [LVIT, No. 6 
(May, 1952), 546-64], reminds us of the dif- 
ficulties of conceptualization in the social 
sciences. Both parties proceed from logical, 
i.e., speculative, definitions to the attempt 
at an inductive demonstration of certain in- 
dicators of “cohesiveness.” But should we 
not try to start with the phenomena, estab- 
lish the relationships between them, and re- 
serve the conceptual task for the very end, 
i.e., for the interpretation of the structural 
patterns which underlie the observed rela- 
tionships? In that case there are three pos- 


” sible results: (a) the establishment of a clear- 


cut pattern of relationships that confirms 
our provisional concept; (b) the disccvery of 
a need to include some unanticipated fea- 
tures in the concept; (c) the discovery of a 
need to replace the “unitary” concept by a 
number of independent and more basic con- 
cepts which conceivably could combine 
themselves in several ways, one of them 
being what we used to call ‘‘cohesiveness.” 

The emphasis in this approach is def- 
nitely on relationships, that is, on correla- 
tions between observed behavior, expressed 
attitudes, outcomes of sociometric tests, etc. 
Gross and Martin (ep. cit., p. 550) give in 
their discussion the rank-order correlations 
between the following variables: (1) high in- 
group ratio of intimate friends; (2) low in- 
group ratio of dislikes; (3) low in-group ratio 
of isolates. These are: py, = —.37: pig = 
— 42; p23 = .69. Obviously these variables 
are interrelated, but not in the expected di- 
rection, and, also, in only one instance on a 
respectable level of significance.! What we 
have to do is to reflect variables 2 and 3. 
This means, however, that we admit the 


"possibility of a positive relationship ketween 


the relative in-group number of intimate 
friends and the relative in-group number of 
dislikes or isolates. This is not in line with 
the speculative concept of “cohesiveness,” 
whatever definition one may adhere to; but 


t With a sample size of n = 13, a Pearsonian r 
would have to amount to .55 in order to be signifi- 
cant at the .05 level, and to .68 on the .01 level. The 
significance of Spearmanian p’s is presumably even 
somewhat lower. In spite of this fact we shall proceed 
without overstressing the Jack of rigorous signif- 
cance. 
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it may be in line-with the data as they stand. 
Since all three of these parameters include 
the size.of the respective groups (ranging 
from seven to sixteen girls in one house), it 
seems advisable to take this variable into 


consideration also.” Table 1 gives the cor- | 


relations and the partial correlations with 
size kept constant. By means of Thurstone’s 
factor analysis it can easily be shown that 
both these matrices can be resolved into a 
single common factor. The respective factor 
loadings are given at the bottom of Table 1. 
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Gross loads on a high ratio of intimate 
friends as well as on a high in-group ratio of 
dislikes and of isolated girls. One feels 
tempted to argue that a “cohesive” group 
contains not only friendship relations but 
also dislike and even isolation relationships 
within its confines. We are not used to think- 
ing in that way, but we may have to read- 
just our ways of thinking in order to satisfy 
the empirical evidence. The possibility 
which offers itself here can be stated in the 
following way: The presence of persons 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE REFERENCE VARIABLES OF “COHESIVENESS” 


Cormrexations (X 160) 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 
(Grovur S12E = Const.) 


VARIABLES 
1 3 4 1 2 3 
1. In-group ratio: intimate friends... .}........ Al 46 40 |........ 31 31 
2. In-group ratio: dislikes........... Sf Poe 65 56 26 Freres 56 
3. In-group ratio: isolates........... 42 OD oraaa 64 26 Cn ee 
4. Group SIZ iis. segs ean woh ewes 35 42 OF. E EEA E T ENTEN E T 
54 15 86 74 41 75 75 


Loadings af the common factor....... 


The correlations as they are recomputed 
from these loadings are given above the 
diagonal of Table 1. 

Two things must be stated now: (1) The 
relationships between the sociometric vari- 
ables can be reproduced by the loadings of a 
single common. factor which loads also on 
group size. (2) The relationships between 
the sociometric variables are not the spuri- 
ous result of the common element in the de- 
nominator, i.e., group size. Surprisingly 
enough, this common factor which we have- 
come to suspect in the data of Martin and 


2? The respective data are given in J. G. Darley, 
N. Gross, and W. E. Martin, ‘Studies of Group Be- 
- havior,” 7 ournal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVI (1951), 565-76. The correlations have been 
computed by the present writer. Some care had to be 
taken, since Gross and Martin assign different letters 
to some of the groups in their two publications. For- 
tunately, one variable, the ‘‘cohesiveness-index of in- 
timate friends,’’ is given in both sources (Gross and 
Martin, of. cit., p. 550; Darley, Gross, and Martin, 
op. cil., p. 573). 


whom we dislike or who remain isolates in 
our group may also add to its ‘“‘cohesive- 
ness.” Eventually, the notion of “cohesive- 
ness” may thus become equivalent to the 
term “ego involvement in a group.” Conse- 
quently, a highly cohesive group may find 
itself in a state of conspicuous tension. In an 
election year this notion does not sound too 
unreasonable. 

Somewhat startled by this result, I have 
computed the correlations between a num- 
ber cf other variables contained in the study 
by Darley, Gross, and Martin (op. cit., pp. 
569, 573). These and the corresponding fac- 
tor loadings are given in Table 2. The factor 
loadings are represented in their (orthog- 
onally) rotated form. As a check upon the 
goodness of our factorial solution, the cor- 
relations which can be recomputed from the 
(rotated) factor loadings are given above the 

3 Variables 9 and 10, the group averages at the 


secon] administration of the Minnesota Poeea 
Scale, kad to be reflected. 
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diagonal; the original correlations stand be- 
low the diagonal in Table 2.4 

Tn view of the smallness of the sample, an 
interpretation of these four factors could be 
only tentative or, at best, suggestive. The 
clearest pattern is presented by Factor II, 
which seems to reflect the “attractiveness” 
of a group or the satisfaction that the mem- 
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and/or “resistance to disruptive forces” is 
hard to say. In view of the data, this seems 
to be a possibility which should be tested 
further. Factor III loads on the high in- 
group ratios of choices for roommates (5) 
and social support (6). Factor I has negative , 
loadings on these two variables. Factor IV 
cannot be interpreted at the present time, 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEN ATTRIBUTES OF GROUPS 


CORRELATIONS (100) 


Factor LCADINGS 


VARIABLES 
1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 I II | OI | IV 
1. In-group ratio: intimate friends}. 32} 46) 29) 00—04) 38; 54) 79 43) 48) 70) 32| 00 
2. In-group ratio: dislikes. ...... 371... 681 47 — 31—30: —02|—-03|; 34—02; 65)—07; 19) 50 
3. In-group ratio: isolates. ...... 42; 69. 63—46 —33)—14;—01; 53; 31) 91—02; 11) 14 
A, Group SIZE eh aor ig eeg 35| 42; 68|....j—13] 02/—-291—13] 23| 24} 65|—21) 38|—08 
5. In-group ratio: roommates... .|—03| -26| —54 —20]....] 62} 12| 11/-30/—14/—55/ 10) 61—16 
6. In-group ratio: social support.) 00 —35|—27|—03| 65]... .| —08]—02|—30|—03]-—-38|—07| 60)/—34 
7. In-group ratio: confidants....| 34/—03/—08|—38) 17|—04)....1 SQ} 40/—01;—19|- 68] 00; 30 
8. Satisfaction with group....... 57|—14 08; 06) 17;-14; 501....1 54 25) OL} 74; 06) 00 
9. sca tinea aay Sok a, 79, 40) 53) 1423—21; 40) 41)....) 55) 62| 73)—06|—06 
10. Average emotionality (low)....| 41)--02) 29) 26)—-12)—04; 03) 20; 63)....; 43) 34—04 -53 


Average variance (per cent). . 


bers obtain from their group. The in-group 
presence of intimate friends (1) and con- 
fidants (7) adds to this feeling. Group life 
seems, however, in general more satisfac- 
tory the lower the average social adjustment 
(9) and the emotionality (10) of a group are. 
This is quite surprising, yet it holds also for 
Factor I, in which we recognize the constit- 
uents of Table 1. This factor seems to reveal 
a pattern of high tension in in-group 
relationships. Whether this makes for 
higher “cohesiveness,” “sticking-together- 
ness” (Gross and Martin, op. cit., p. 553), 


4 The median discrepancy between the original 
and the recomputed correlations amounts to .04. 


eee | meee | scents | Sin | perenne | A I PO, E | Ahi, 


.. .{29.4)23.0}10.2} 7.0 


since none of the loadings reaches even the 
.05 level of significance. 

I do not claim the result of this factorial 
analysis to be convincing or, for that mat- 
ter, to be satisfactory. I emphasize the meth- 
od. In the study of syntality patterns (Cat- 
tell) we use variables which we should only 
interpret in the light of their relationships 
with other variables. Otherwise, we seem to 
be headed toward an endless and not very 
rewarding discussion. 


PETER R. HOFSTAETTER 


Catholic University of America 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Errata.—The Journal reports with regret 
two errors which appeared in the July issue: 

In Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy’s article, 
“Single or Triple Melting-Pot? Intermar- 
riage in New Haven, 1870-1950,” page 57, 
point 6, the second sentence should read: 
“This sharp decline of Catholic nuptials 
among the in-marriages of these groups is 
due directly to divorced persons whose re- 
marriages were authorized by civil services 
‘in 1950.” . 

The subject of the thesis of Yuan Liang 
(p. 81) should read: “The Chinese Family in 
Chicago.” 


American Association of University Wom- 
en.-—Twenty-five fellowships are offered to 
American women for advanced study or re- 
search during the academic year 1953-54. In 
general, the $1,500 fellowships are awarded 
to young women who have completed two 
years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree 
or who have already received the degree; the 
$2,000-$2,200 awards to more advanced 
students or to those who may need to study 
abroad; the $3,000 awards to more mature 
scholars who need a year of uninterrupted 
work for writing and research. Unless other- 
wise specified, the fellowships are unrestrict- 
ed as to subject and place of study. 

Fellowships offered are: $1,500, fourteen 
fellowships, unrestricted; $1,500, to a wom- 
an with a degree in arts, science, or litera- 


ture who intends to teach; $1,500 for re- - 


search (the doctorate is required); $2,000, 
three fellowships, unrestricted; $2,000 for re- 
search in chemistry, physics, or biology (the 
doctorate is required); $2,000 for study or 
research outside the United States; $2,200 
unrestricted; and $3,000, three fellowships, 
unrestricted. i 

Applications and supporting materials 
must reach the office in Washington by De- 
cember 15, 1952. For detailed information 


9 


pa 


address the Secretary, Committee on Fel- 
lowship Awards, American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Philosophical Society-—The so- 
clety makes grants for expenses to individu- 
als engaged in research in the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. The Committee 
on Research meets in October, December, 
February, April, and June. An application 
may be made at any time and will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the committee 
if received a month in advance. 

Information concerning grants and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the 
Executive Office of the Society, 104 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6. 


American Society of Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama.—At the tenth annual 
meeting, held in New York in May, a con- 
stitution patterned after those now in use in 
other professional societies was accepted. It 
sets membership requirements as generally 
an M.D. or a Ph.D. in psychology, sociolo- 
gy, or related fields and a minimum of one 
year of experience in research or practice in 
group psychotherapy. New members must 
have the sponsorship of at least two mem- 
bers in good standing. 

Officers of the society are: president, J. L. 
Moreno, director, Moreno Institute; presi- 
dent-elect, R. Dreikurs, department of psy- 
chiatry, Chicago Medical College; secretary- 
treasurer, E. F. Borgatta, Laboratory of So- 
cial Relations, Harvard University. The 
elected council of the society consists of 
twelve fellows, representing, equally, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and sociology. Persons 
interested in further information should 
communicate with the secretary-treasurer. 
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British Journal of Delinquency.—Now in 
its second year, this journal, a quarterly, is 
the only one of its kind devoted to the study 
and treatment of all aspects—medical, legal, 
psychiatric, sociological, and physiological 
—of delinquency. Its editors are Edward 
Glover, Hermann Mannheim, and Emanuel 
Miller. Subscriptions should be ordered from 
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- Kafka of the newly published Baste Statis- 


the publishers, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, ` 


7 and 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
The price of subscriptions from the United 
States is $4.25 a year. 


Brooklyn College.—Willoughby C. Water- 
man and Marion Cuthbert are returning to 
active duty in the fall after sabbatical 
leaves. Professor Waterman spent his leave 
as a Fulbright professor at the University of 
the Philippines. Professor Cuthbert spent 
her leave in New Hampshire at work on a 
book. : 

Joseph Jablow is returning as instructor 
in the fall after a leave of more than a year, 
during which he served as director of the 
UNESCO Technical Assistance Mission to 
Liberia. Mrs. Alta Jaklow, also an anthro- 
pologist, accompanied her husband and 
taught in the College of Liberia. 

Alfred McClung Lee was elected to a 
second term as chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. 

Samuel Koenig continues as deputy 
chairman of the department in charge of 
summer and evening courses. 

S. M. Miller has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of sociology and anthropology. 
He is to teach courses in industrial sociology 
and social stratification and will continue to 
serve as executive secretary of the integrat- 
ed social science division. Dr. Miller is also 
engaged in the plannirg of the training pro- 
gram in social research undertaken by the 
graduate sociology department at Columbia 
University. 

George Simpson, formerly of City Col- 
lege, has been appointed graduate assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology. He 
is to teach courses on the family and on cul- 
ture and personality in the graduate divi- 
sion. Dr. Simpson is co-author with Fritz 


tics. 

Nathan L. Gerrard, who has just re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Columbia, has been ap- 
pointed instruttor in sociology and anthro- 
pology. He has been a member of the depart- 
mental staff since the fall of 1950. 

Rex D. Hopper has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor as of January 1, 1953. Be- 
ginning in the fall of 1952, Dr. Hopper will 
offer graduate seminars on social move- 
ments, sociological aspects of deviant. be- 
havior, and the history of social theory. 

In the fall semester Feliks Gross, associ- 
ate professor, will offer graduate seminars on 
social implications of technological change 
and on minority peoples of the United- 
States. t 

Walter Dye, assistant professor, is tak- 
ing a sabbatical leave for the year 1952-53, 
during which he will devote himseli to eth- 
nológical research. 


Brown University.—Harold S. Bucklin 
became professor emeritus at the end of the 
academic year. His address is Wakefield, 
Rhode Island. 

Charles M. Grigg, of the University of 
North Carolina, and Harold W. Piautz, of 
Bucknell University, have joined the de- 


partment with the rank of assistant profes- 


sor. 

Frederick Geib, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, has become a gradu- 
ate assistant in the department. 


Bureau of the Budget.—In March the bu- 
reau issued Standards for Statistical Surveys, 
a ten-page multilithed document presenting 
recommendations for planning and proce- 
dure. The standards were developed by the 
bureau in consultation with the statistical 
agencies of the federal government. They 
are intended as guides for use in surveys 
conducted directly by governzient agencies 
and in those conducted under government 
sponsorship by contracting organizations. 

Topics covered in the survey standards 
themselves include purpose of the survey; 
relation to other surveys or prograrns; devel- 
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. opment of the survey plan respondents; ex- 


tent of coverage; frequency and timing; 
method of collection; nonsampling errors; 
standard definitions and classifications; 
processing and interpretation of data; al- 
lowance for pretests and follow-ups; com- 
parison with data from other sources; pro- 
posed calendar; cost estimates; the question- 
naire and accompanying instructions; pre- 
tests; follow-ups; development of the sam- 
pling plan for partial coverage surveys; su- 
pervision of field enumeration; manuals and 
other instructions for the conduct of the 
survey; progress and cost reporting; and 
preparation and publication of the final re- 
port. 

Copies of Standards for Statistical Surveys 
may be obtained from the Publications 
Unit, Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, 
D.C. , 


University of California—E. W. Strong, 
professor of philosophy, has resigned the 
chairmanship of the department of sociology 
and social institutions, effective July 1, 


1952. He will be succeeded by Herbert 


Blumer, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago. 

Philip Selznick has been appointed as as- 
sistant professor in the department of soci- 
ology and social institutions. His book, The 
Organizational Weapon, a study of Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics, has been published 
recently. 


University of. Chicago——Herbert Blumer 
has resigned as professor of sociology to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the department of 
sociology and social institutions, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

A long-term study of the problems én- 
countered between middle and old age will 
be conducted in Kansas City by a research 
team of sociatscientists from the university, 
in co-operation with Community Studies, 
Inc., and other Kansas City civic and wel- 
fare organizations. Kansas City has been 
cxosen for the project because of special 
local interest in problems of aging and be- 
cause of the preliminary research which Has 
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been done by Community Studies, Inc. The 
research committee will co-operate with 
Kansas City agencies which are working 
with groups of middle-aged and older people 
in the fields of mental hygiene, geriatric 
medicine, social welfare, recreation, and 
adult education. The central purpose will be 
to secure the kind of knowledge which may 
assist aging persons on such questions as 
employment, health, civic participation, and 
the use of leisure. 

The project, which began in July, is di- 
rected by a committee composed of the fol- 
lowing faculty members: Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, chairman of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development; W. Lloyd Warner, pro- 
fessor of anthropology and sociology; Ever- 
ett C. Hughes, professor of sociology; David 
Riesman, professor of social science; Ethel 
Shanas, research associate in the Committee 
on Human Development; and W. D. Bry- 
ant, executive director of Community 
Studies, Inc., in Kansas City. Two members 
of the research team, Eugene A. Friedmann, 
research associate of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development, who has just completed 
a study of work and retirement, and Sheila 
Spalding, a graduate of the Yale law school 
and a specialist in community organization, 
will live in Kansas City. 

An eight-page mimeographed bibliogra- 
phy of over 200 articles written by the late 
Professor Louis Wirth is available at the 
price of twenty-five cents per copy. Orders 
should be sent to: The American Journal 
of Sociology, room 5, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons.—Awards under the Fulbright Act 
for 1953-54 are offered for university lectur- 


ng and advanced research in Austria, Bel- 


gium, - Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom and the colonial dependencies. 

Applications for university lecturing and 
advanced research must be postmarked no 
later than October 15, 1952. 
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This competition is specifically for uni- 
versity lecturing and postdoctoral-level re- 
search. Graduate students desiring to enrol 
for courses abroad or to pursue a directed 
program of studies at the predoctoral level 
should apply to their local Fulbright ad- 
viser or directly to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York City. 

Application forms and additional infor- 
mation are obtainable irom the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Group Psychotherapy Institute——Three 
new seminars are planned for the academic 
year beginning in October, 1952. They are 
(1) “Survey Seminar in Group Psychothera- 
py,” in which a general outline of the vari- 
ous techniques emploved in this form of 
psychotherapy are discussed by seven dif- 
ferent instructors, including Nathan W. 
Ackerman, Samuel B. Hadden, James J. 
Thorpe, and Aaron Stein; “Activity Group 
Therapy with Children,” conducted by S.R. 
Slavson, Saul Scheidlinger, Emanuel Hal- 
lowitz, and Leo Nagelberg; and ‘‘Analytic 
Group Psychotherapy,” given by Hyman 
Spotnitz, Helen Durkin, and others. 

For further informaticn and a catalogue, 
write to the Institute, at 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York 10. 


Harvard University.—Peter P. Jonitis has 
been accepted as a postdoctoral guest schol- 
ar at the Russian Research Center of Har- 
vard University. In September he joins the 
project on the Soviet social system. During 


the summer he and Elizabeth Jonitis were” 


codirectors of the Intern-in-Industry Proj- 
ect in Philadelphia sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. For the last 
two years Dr. Jonitis has been head of the 
department of sociology and economics, 
Washington College, Chestertown, Mary- 
land. 


University of H awaii.—The sociology de- 
partment of the University of Hawaii an- 
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nounces the publication of Volume XVI of 
Social Process in Hawaii. This issue is de- 
voted to the sociology of religion in Hawaii. . 
It contains articles by Andrew Lind- and . 
Bernard Hérman, as well as analysis of re- 
ligious groups in Hawaii prepared by ad- 
vanced sociolcgical students. The price of 
this issue in $1.00. Copies may be secured by 
addressing Social Process in Hawaii, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


International Sociological. A ssociation.— 
The association commemorated the life of 
Louis Wirth at the opening of an Interna- 
tional Conference on the Teaching of Soci- 
ology convened in Paris on June 4. Ad- 
dresses in his memory were given by 
Georges Davy, dean of the faculty of letters 
of the Sorbonne and vice-president of the 
association; by Morris Ginsberg, professor 
of sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and also vice-president of the associ- 
ation; by Alva Myrdal, director of the social 
sciences department of UNESCO; and by 
Arnold Rose, Wirth’s pupil and colleague. 


University of Kentucky.—Irwin T. San- 
ders, who two years ago was elected “Dis- 
tinguished Professor of the Year” by his col- 
leagues in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
has been given the permanent rank of Dis- 
tinguished Professor by action of the board 
of trustees. Professor Sanders will be on 
leave during the summer, teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin and gathering fur- 
ther data for his studies of the Balkan peas- 
ant at the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. In September, when his sabbatical year 
begins, he leaves to continue his work in 
Greece and Yugoslavia as a research associ- 
ate of the Russian Research Institute of 
Harvard University. 

Ward W. Bauder, professor of rural soci- 
ology, taught at the University cf Illinois 
during the summer term. 

For the second consecutive summer a 
seminar on intergroup relations was held 
during the summer session. Gordon W. 
Lovejoy served as director and Frances 


- Tiernan as assistant director. This is the 
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. first, and so far the only, seminar of the kind 
-> having an interracial student body and held 
on the campus of a state university in the 
South. It is sponsored by the university and 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and full university course credit is 
given. 
Ralph J. Ramsey, field agent in rural so- 
clology, taught a short summer course for 
extension agents on community analysis. 
He recently completed an evaluation of the 


Kentucky Farm and Home Development | 


Program. 

C. Arnold Anderson, professer of sociolo- 
gy, as acting president of Phi Beta Kappa 
is handling arrangements for the Triennial 
Meeting of the United Chapters on the Ken- 
tucky campus in September. . 

James W. Gladden, associate professor of 
sociology, was in charge of the annual Fami- 
ly Life Conference held on the campus dur- 
ing the summer. 

Joseph H. Jones was appointed communi- 
ty analyst in the Bureau of Community 
Service on July 1. | l 

James Hughes, instructor in sociology, is 
continuing his study of narcotic addiction 
among youth. 

The department of rural sociology, in col- 
laboration with the state department of 
health, is conducting a study of infant mor- 
tality in Kentucky. Marie Mason is in 
charge of the project. 

The Bureau of Community Service has 
completed a reconnaissance profile study of 
the Paducah, Kentucky, area, which is un- 
dergoing tremendous expansion and change 
as a result of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion’s hydrogen-bomb plant now being con- . 


structed. James 5. Brown, assistant profes- 
sor of rural sociology, was the leader of the 
project. This study is to be the basis of an 
intensive study of social change, which, it is 
planned, will be undertaken during the next 
two or three years. 

The department of sociology and its Bu- 
reau of Community Service are collaborat- 
ing with the Bureau of School Service and an 
interdisciplinary committee in research on 
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school administration. This work is partially 
underwritten by the Kellogg Foundation. , 

Robert. E. Galloway, of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
has been stationed in the department of 
rural sociology since fall, 1951. 

Societies around the World, a textbook in- 
corporating course materials developed for 
an interdepartmental course, is about to 
be published. This course has been devel- 
oped and is taught by a committee made up 
of staff members in sociology, geography, 
and anthropology under the chairmanship 
of Irwin T. Sanders. 

The departments of sociology (College of 
Arts and Sciences) and rural sociology (Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Home Economics) 
are completing their first year under a single 
head, Howard W. Beers. He is serving this 
year as president of the Rural Sociological 
Society. The journal Rural Soctology is now 
published at the University of Kentucky, 
with A. Lee Coleman, assistant professor, as 
manazing editor. 


University of Nebraska—Robert C. Sor- 
enson has resigned his teaching and research 
post on the faculty of the College of Law to 
assume new duties on the staff of the Opera- 
tions Research Office, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Ohio State University. —Brewton Berry, 
professor of sociology, has been given the 
$1,000 Anisfield-Wolf Award for his book, 
Race Relations, which was published. last 
year. The Anisfield-Wolf Award was estab- 
lished eighteen years ago by Mrs. Edith A. 
Wolf of Cleveland in honor of her father and 
her husband for the best books published in 
the calendar year dealing with the problems 
of racial- and nationality-group relations. 
Winners of the award in previous years have 
been, John Hersey’s The Wall and Alan 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country. Professor 
Berry’s book is the first textbook to be 
granted one of the awards. 

Professor Berry conducted courses during 
the summer at Pennsylvania State College. 
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University of Pennsyloania.—James H. S. 
Bossard is the executive director of a nation- 
wide survey of mixed marriages made for the 
United Lutheran Church of America. 


Pennsylvania State College.—Samuel Bliz- 
zard has been elected executive director of 
the Social Science Research Center. Dr. 
Blizzard conducted a faculty seminar at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas during the annual Town and Country 
Pastors’ Conference in July. 

Robert Clark has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor. 

Francis Ianni, who completed his work 
for the doctorate this year, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty at Russell Sage Col- 
lege. 

The Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee (Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Roosevelt, the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Wisconsin, with representatives of -the 
AF of L and the CIO) has received a con- 
tinuing grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. The grant will be used to broaden the 
content of union educational programs and 
to assist labor leaders in establishing and 
conducting these programs. Seth Russell 
represents Pennsylvania State on the policy 
board. Emphasis at Pennsylvania State will 
be on expanding workers’ education, rede- 
. veloping programs in community participa- 
tion, integrating workers’ education into 
local union programs, and testing materials. 
Seth Russell and Jessie Bernard have com- 
pleted field work in three Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial communities and are making an 
evaluation of workers’ educational pro- 
grams as factors in community participa- 
tion by union members. 

Members of the department of sociology 
and the department of rural sociology have 
been participating in an evaluation of “The 
People Act,” a program sponsored by the 
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Ford Foundation, whose national chairman 
is Milton. Eisenhower, president of the 
college. 

Maurice Mook is continuing his field stud- 
ieson the Amish in Pennsylvania. Dr. Mook’s 
project has received a grant from the coun- 
cil on research. 

William M. Smith, Jr., professor of fami- 
ly relationships in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Joseph H. Britten, assistant 
professor of psychology, are doing field work 
on a study of three-generation families in a 
Pennsylvania rural community. | 

George Field is conducting a study on the 
emergence of social structure in a communi- 
ty of prefabricated homes in a rural area. 

A study of the social and economic ef- 
fects of deer-hunting on communities is be- 
ing conducted at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station under a grant from the Penn- 
sylvania State Game Commission and the 
Cooperative Wild Life Research Unit. This 
is an interdepartmental project conducted 
by J. B. Washko, of the agronomy depart- 
ment, J. K. Pasto, of the farm management 
department, and Samuel Blizzard, of the so- 
clology department. 

A study of housing values in Pennsyl- 
vania rural communities is being under- 
taken by Francena L. Nolan and M. E. 
John. 


United States Air Force Air University. 
Maurice T. Price is stationed at the Human 
Resources Research Institute of the United 
States Air Force, located at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. Since last March he 
has been chief of the newly inaugurated Far 
Eastern Division of the Psychological War- 
fare Directorate, with interests ranging as 
far as India and Pakistan. In September, 
1951, Mr. Price left his post as a United 
States government consultant in Washing- 
ton, where he had served as research project 
co-ordinator in the Psychological Warfare 
Directorate. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ERRATUM 


The first sentence (p. 108) of the review by 
Ethel Shanas of Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook, Re- 
search Methods in Social Relations, should have 
read “The two volumes on Research Methods in 
Social Relations, published under the auspices of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues (SPSSI), grew out of the desire of the 
authors to give a complete report on the history 
of a research project, from formulation to ap- 
plication.” 


Gesammelte Aufsätze sur Wissenschaftslehre. By 
Max WEBER. Ed. JOHANNES WINCKELMANN. 
2d ed. Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). Pp. viii +688. DM 34.80. 


This enlarged.and revised edition of Weber’s 
writings in the field of methodology makes it 
possible now to comprehend the development 
and essence of his whole epistemological system. 
To discuss it in its entirety is out of the question 
in a review. Accordingly, only two points will be 
dealt with: (1) What are the differences between 
this recent edition and the earlier one? and (2) 
To what extent does the new edition facilitate 
the understanding of the development of the 
whole personality? 

There are four notable changes in the revised 
edition: the sequence of the articles; the incor- 
porating of the largely epistemological introduc- 
tion of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (also trans- 
lated into English by A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons); the addition of an elaborate sub- 
ject index, which especially enumerates all epis- 
temological terms; and the addition of an ap- 
pendix containing references to corresponding 
passages in other Weber publications as well as to 
those of other writers, forerunners as well as fol- 
lowers and critics. 

The above changes, taken together, facilitate 
to a great extent the perception of the develop- 
ment of Weber’s epistemological system and 
particularly of the fact that various concepts 
appearing in the first publications were clarified 
in the middle period and used in the final sys- 


tematization. Such are, for example, the ideal 
type, the value judgment, the contrasting of 
natural and cultural sciences, and the limitation 
of the sphere of cognition obtainable within the 
realms of mathematics, psychology, history, and 
the social and economic sciences. The middle pe- 
riod, when the decisive epistemological articles 


* were published, brings the elaboration of the 


concepts of special science as such and in itself; 
the roles of individual, single fact and freedom 
of will within the realm of history; and the fur- 
ther limitation of the role of psychology within 
the sphere of economic theory and the elabora- 
tion of the limits of its application in, say, so- 
cial policy and welfare. The same is accom- 
plished with regard to statistics and to physical 
anthropology. Last but not least, he developed 
in the second period the cultural anthropology 
of preliterate peoples and a method for relating 
it to social history and sociology. This realm of 
investigation becomes very important in 
Weber’s last period, 1.e., in his studies concern- 
ing the sociology of religion of Chinese, Hindus, 
and Hebrews. 

No one at the present time will completely 
agree epistemologically with Max Weber. How- 
ard Becker, especially, has put forward various 
objections and amendments concerning the 
ideal type and ‘‘Zweckrationalitadt,” and Talcott 
Parsons has done the same with reference to the 
possibility of making greater use of psychology 
in the field of sociology. These and other com- 
ments (enumerated in the reviewer’s article 
“Max Weber im amerikanischen Geistesleben,” 
in Kéiner Zeitschrift für Soziologie, Vol. ITI, No. 

. 4 [1952]), can no longer remain unnoticed. How- 
ever, no one interested in generalizing from 
comparative historical investigations can put 
Weber’s theories aside. The latter have under- 
gone a development; they are often scattered 
through various articles of more or less polemi- 
cal character and are therefore difficult to bring 
together. Now, however, this can be accom- 
plished much more easily through the devoted 
and careful work of Winckelmann, especially 
with the help of his table of epistemological 
terms and his references to other writings. Ac- 
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cordingly, he is deserving of the thanks of every- 
one whose work necessitates dealing with the 
epistemological background of sociology. 


PAuL HonicsHEmM 
Lewis and Clark College 


Elements of Social Organization. By RAYMOND 
Firtu. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. vii-+- 257, $5.75. 


This is a series of lectures delivered in 1947 at 
the University of Birmingham. As Professor 


Firth states in the Introduction, he intends to » 


examine “the role of social anthropology in con- 
tributing to a better understanding of some of 
the problems of modern civilization.” Although 
the lectures were addressed to a general au- 
dience, they deserve careful reading by all inter- 
ested in the theoretical aspects of social organi- 
zation and cross-cultural research. 

Aside from a skilful presentation of what may 
be regarded as common stock of anthropological! 
- knowledge, the first part contains a discussion 
of fundamental concepts which are usually 
taken for granted. Thus the author criticizes the 
standard definition of social structure as “the 
network of all person-to-person relations in a 
society” for “it makes no distinction between 
the ephemeral and the more enduring elements 
in social activity, and makes it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish the idea of the structure of a 
society from that of the ‘totality cf the society 
itself.” Nor is the “idea of social structure as 
comprising only relations between major groups 
in the society—those with a high degree of per- 
sistence” acceptable to the author. He suggests 
instead that only relations of “critical impor- 
tance for the behavior of members of the so- 
ciety” be taken into account. Critical relations 
apparently are those which carry well-defined 


obligations and responsibilities the observance , 


of which is vital for the continuity of a given 
society. Professor Firth’s argument reminds us 
of a previous attempt by Brown and Barnett to 
define social structure in terms of a “system of 
obligation-relations’ (G. Gordon Brown and 
James H. Barnett, “Social Organization and 
Social Structure,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 1). Like these authors, Professor 
Firth wishes to establish a conceptual distinc- 
tion between social structure and social organi- 
zation. His point of departure is the undeniable 
fact that a set of persistent relations defined by 
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mutual obligations comes to life only through 
action of the individual members of the society. 
It would seem that a social structure exists only 
in so far as it is “maintained and given its ulti- 
mate form by organizational decisions which re- 
solve amorphous situations.” The elements of 
choice and decision which are involved in or- 
ganizational action lead, of course, to the con- 
cepts of social change and reorganization. De- 
fined as “systematic ordering of social relations 
by acts of choice and decisions,” the concept of 
social organization perhaps becomes too un- 
sharp. Thus “acts of choice and decision” may 
produce either organization or disorganization, 
a term which does not seem to exist in Frofessor 
Firth’s nomenclature. 

Further analysis of social organization of 
small communities stresses four “major ele- 
ments” involved: co-ordination, foresight, re- 
sponsibility, and basic compensation. Here, it 
seems, too much emphasis is put on problematic 
events in group life which cannot be solved 
without special effort. More credit should prob- 
ably be given routine procedure in the ordering 
of social relations. On the other hand, the high 
degree of elasticity which the author attributes 
to social organization makes structural change 
appear as an almost normal outcome of “choice 
and decision.” If social change is really ubiq- 
uitous, as now most anthropologists seezn to be- 
lieve, then the conditions and mechanisms of 
change must be inherent in social organization 
itself. The author suggests two useful terms for 
well-known aspects of social change: “social 
convection” and “social conduction.” “Convec- 
tion” is the process by which individual devia- 
ticns from structurally significant behavior are 
transmitted to other members of the commu- 
nity. “Social conduction” means the solution of 
“fresh organizational problems” posed by the 
unforeseen results of adopted changes. 

The chapter on the social framework of eco- 
nomic organization is most enlightening in so 
far as it attempts to sharpen and to demarcate 
the anthropologist’s concern in economic life, 
although Firth's definition of “economic an- 
thropology” probably applies to economic so- 
ciology rather than to anthropology. 

The high point of the second part of this ex- 
tremely stimulating book is probably tne chap- 
ter on primitive art. The author believes in 
“universal standards of aesthetic quality” by 
which the form of an object can be judged. “But 
all art is composed in a social setting; it has a 
cultural content,” the understanding of which 
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requires its study “in specific cultural terms at 
given periods of time.” At least with regard to 
primitive music, however, the question arises of 
whether the formal elements are significant 
enough to make aesthetic judgment and enjoy- 
ment by “universal standards” feasible. 
Professor Firth’s treatment of basic anthro- 
pological phenomena is largely concerned with 
social relations as they grow out of economic ac- 
tivities, art, religion, and moral standards. Un- 
doubtedly this book will prove useful in ad- 
vanced courses on anthropological theory. 


Emro WILLEMS 
Vanderbili University 


Intelligence and Cultural Differences—a Study of 
Cultural Learning and Problem-solving. By 
K. Erts, A. Davis, R. J. Havicuourst, 
V. E. Herrick, and R. W. TYLER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii-- 
388. $5.00. 


This very important study will be of great 
interest to psychologists as well as social scien- 
tists, particularly to those concerned with con- 
structing and giving tests. Actually, it is but 
another step, though a large one, in the environ- 
mental direction already much traveled by 
psychologists. 

Just before World War II, psychologists 
quatreled mightily over the constancy of the 
1.Q. The so-called “Iowa School” of psycholo- 
gists, challenging prevalent hereditary ideas, 
published dozens of studies indicating that nur- 
sery-school attendance, orphanage and foster- 
home living, and other broad types of experience 
could affect the IQ. considerably. The net ef- 
fect of al] this was to show that environmental 
influences were more significant than had been 
previously realized, though psychologists were 
by no means convinced that they outweigh 
heredity in determining intelligence, Probably 
most psychologists would now agree that major 
environmental changes can raise or lower I.Q. 
by 30 or 40 points but that tremendous differ- 
ences in intelligence, such as between an im- 
becile with an I.Q. of 40 and a gifted child with 
an FLQ. of 165, are largely a function of heredi- 
tary differentials. 

For almost a generation psychologists have 
‘known that it is futile to give tests across major 


cultural lines and that group differences in intel- 


ligence are almost certainly caused by cultural 
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rather than innate factors (see, e.g., Klineberg’s 
Race Differences, 1935), On the other hand, 
psychologists have paid little attention to pos- 
sible effects of intracultural variations upon the 
LQ. Perhaps this was a case of wishful thinking: 
possibly they hoped that such differences were 
not great enough to destroy the validity of their 
tests. In any event, psychologists should wel- 
come this first major effort to study the effects 
of American social status upon intelligence. 

Sponsored by Allison Davis and the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the authors gave eight widely 
used group intelligence tests to almost 5,000 
white children, aged 9, 10, 13, and 14 years, in 
the schools of Rockford, Illinois, a fairly typical 
city of akout 85,000 (1940 census). An index of 
socioeconomic status, a modified form of War- 
ner’s Index of Status characteristics, was com- 
puted for the families of most of the youngsters. 
One high- and two low-status groups were se- 
lected and used, along with the usual correlation 
procedures, for studying the relation of status to 
1.Q. In addition, over 650 individual test items 
were analyzed to discover what percentage of 
each status group passed each item. 

Major findings indicate low to medium posi- 
tive correlation coefficients between status level 
and I.Q. for each of the eight tests; the figures 
are .20-.43, each one being statistically sig- 
nificant. Mean I.Q.’s of high-status pupils 
varied from 3 to 23 points higher than those of 
low-status pupils, though with considerable 
overlapping. About half the test items for the 
younger pupils and 85 per cent for the thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-olds show differ- 
ences between high- and low-status groups 
which are significant at the 1 per cent level. Such 
status differences are generally largest for verbal 
~-especially' bookish and academic data—and 
smallest for pictorial and geometric material, 
particularly the noncultural (pp. 54-55). 

Commenting on these findings, Eells sug- 
gests that one or more of five factors may ac- 
count for the status differences in intelligence: 
genetic ability, developmental factors, cultural 
bias in test items, test motivation, and test 
work habits or skills. He finds no conclusive 
proof that any one or any particular combina- 
tion of these factors is chiefly responsible. How- 
ever, he presents as his own view the following, 
with which the other authors probably concur: 
“Variations in opportunity for familiarity with - 
specific cultural words, objects or processes re- 
quired for answering the test items seem to the 
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writer... the most adequate general explana- 
tion for most of the findirgs.” , 

Thus the commonly vsed intelligence tests 
seem to reflect, to a considerable degree, the 
child’s cultural level. But this is much truer of 
some test items than of others. Can new tests be 
constructed which minimize such cultural ef- 
fects and therefore give a truer indication of 
inherent ability? 

Grappling with this cuestion, Eells insists 
that the validity of a test item depends upon the 
use to which a test is to be put. An adequate 
definition of intelligence must include (a) a 
statement of the source from which intelligence 
comes (genetic or developmental); (b) a state- 
ment of the kinds of activity which supposedly 
reflect intelligence (problem-solving, abstract 
thinking, etc.); and (c) a statement of the kinds 
of problems and situations in terms of which in- 
telligence is to be considered. 

Taking account of all these factors obviously 
makes measurement very difficult. In general 
the authors favor tests of developmental intel- 
ligence having a “common-culture” approach— 
i.e., utilizing types of problems equally common. 
and prominent in the cultures involved. The 
alternative is to devise tests having relevance 
only to a child’s own culture, which would make 
intercultural comparisons difficult. However, 
the authors realize that this “common-culture”’ 
approach “might necessitate limiting the test to 
such a narrow range of experiences that it could 
not possibly be representative of the most im- 
portant kinds of problem-solving ability in 
either high-status or Jow-status culture.” Or, 
again, the instrument might be a battery of 
tests, each measuring problem-solving ability in 
some one cultural or status area. Thus a pupil’s 
profile might, for example, show him capable of 
meeting problems important in low-class culture 
butlessso whenit comes to middle-class problems. 

However disappointing. the authors’ indeci- 
siveness may be as to concrete suggestions for 
improving intelligence tests, it speaks well for 
their scientific integrity. For their research has 
added further doubts as to the validity of intel- 
ligence tests, and there simply are no easy an- 
swers to the questions they have raised. Con- 
tinuing collaboration between psychologists, so- 
ciologists, and other social scientists is neces- 
sary. l 

These researchers’ firdings as to status dif- 
ferences in J.Q.’s are clear cut. They deserve 
great credit for not attributing such intelligence 
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for, after all, they have no conclusive evidence 
that a.genetic fector is not operating—Le., that 
persons of greater inherent ability may be more 
socially mobile and advance into the higher- 
status groups. 

Certain minor criticisms can be made, The 
authors might have described and evaluated at- 
tempts by psychologists to devise “culture-free”’ 
intelligence tests (e.g., Brigham’s and Cattell’s). 
Now and then they imply that pictorial and 
geometric tests are better measures of intelli- 
gence than verbal tests because status differ- 
ences are smaller in the former area. But “gen- 
eral intelligence” must involve a fairly wide 
range of performance; if only one or two types 
of materia] are used, the test comes close to 
being one of special aptitude or ability. The 
authors might aave discussed somewhat more 
the use of tests to reveal individual differences 
as compared with group differences. Many psy- 
chologists might feel that a test which is too cul- 
ture-bound to indicate valid group differences 
(which are usually of small magnitude) may yet 
have value in depicting individual differences, 
which are often of such great magnitude that 
they could hardly be due to cultural differen- 
tials. (Why hasn’t someone suggested working a 
status-characteristics ingredient into the IQ. 
formula, so that, of two children performing 
equally well on a given test, the one from the 
poorer cultural background would get the 
higher index of ability?) 

This is a very important study and an excel- 
lent example of collaboration among members 
of various disciplines. It is to be hoped that they 
and their colleagues will continue with related 
research problems. Perhaps the greatest danger 
is that psychological testers may not pay suf- 
ficient attention to Intelligence and Cultural Dif- 
ferences. 
S. STANSFELD SARGENT 


Columbia University 


Altruistic Love: A Study of American Good 
Neighbors and Christian-Catholic Saints. By 
Pirrriu A. SOROKIN. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. 253. $3.00. 


This volume is proposed as a first publication 
of the Harvard Research Center in Altruistic 
Integration and Creativity, of which Professor 
Sorokin is the director. He considers it a long- 
overdue reaction to the “sensate social sciences” 


differentials exclusively to cultural influences;. with their “concentration on the pathological.” 
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This “pathological bent in the social sciences 


_ has been their concentration on a study of the 
negativistic and pathological types of human 
_ beings and human actions, and their reluctance 
to study the positive types of Homo sapiens and 
human relations.” Sorokin decries “‘Western 
social science” for having cultivated “an ever- 
increasing study of crime and criminals, of in- 
sanity and the insane, of sex perversion and 
perverts, of hypocrisy and hypocrites,”’ The up- 
shot of Sorokin’s attack on the nature of ‘‘West- 
ern social science” is the underscoring of the 
necessity of the present and forthcoming studies 
of altruistic and creative persons as a counter- 
balance to “this one-sidedness of sensate social 
science.” 

In describing the materials used for this 
study, Sorokin states very modestly: “Being one 
of the first statistico-sociological studies of 
‘good neighbors’ and saints, and dealing 
with material (especially in the case of saints) 
which is far from precise, the study hardly war- 


+ 


ranted an application of more refined statistical - 


techniques than mere arithmetical summaries 
and percentages.” The total sample of gocd 


neighbors was made up of three groups. The first — 


and largest group consisted of more than one 
thousand persons selected as good neighbors by 
the committee for the late Tom Breneman’s 
“Breakfast in Hollywood” radio program on the 
basis of letters of recommendation sent to the 
program. From among these letters, five hun- 
dred were selected as describing greater and 
more genuine good deeds than the others and 
determined the first group of “good neighbors.” 

The second group of good neighbors wes 
made up of ninety-three members of the first 
group who wrote their autobiographies and an- 
swered a questionnaire. The third group con- 
sisted of one hundred and twelve persons who 
were chosen by Harvard graduate and under- 
graduate students and some social workers as 
the most altruistic among their acquaintance. 
This group answered a questionnaire; some 
wrote autobiographies and some were inter- 
viewed. 

On the basis of this odd research, its data, 
and ‘‘mere’ arithmetical summaries and per- 
centages,” conclusions such as the following are 
presented: “In the United States the over- 
whelming majority of good neighbors doing non- 
institutional good deeds are women.” Of the 
three groups, 75, 42, and 85 per cent belong to 
the middle economic strata, with an income of 
from $3,000 to $10,000. “Loving their parents 
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and favorably inclined towards their teachers, 
‘good neighbors’ entertain a most friendly atti- 
tude towards physical and social reality and the 
world at large.” In two groups, 90 and 98 per 
cent of them report such an attitude. Only f per 
cent have a hostile attitude, while some 8 per 
cent of the first group are ambivalently friendly. 
In this respect it is pointed out that good neigh- 
bors are strikingly dissimilar to criminals, psy- 
choneurotics, and other negativistic groups. 
American good neighbors appear to be apre- 
dominantly religious group. The parental fam- 
ilies of good neighbors are larger than the aver- 
age American family. “In their relationship to 
their parents the ‘good neighbors’ and saints 
show no evidences of Freudian ‘complexes’ and 
aberrations. These ‘complexes,’ ‘fixations, and 
‘repressions’ . . . do not apply at all to the par- 
ent-child relationships among our ‘good neigh- 
bors’ and saints.” 

As for the Christian Catholic saints, this 
study uses as a source the data on 3,091 saints 
ound in Butler’s The Lives of the Saints, as re- 
vised by H, S. J. Thurstone. It should be borne 
in mind that the author acknowledges at the 
outset how imprecise is this material. Yet he 
makes elaborate generalizations on a variety of 
problems such as sex and age distribution, coun- 
tries of birth and death, class origins, parental 
influences, types of entrance on the road to 
sainthood, routes to sainthood, marriage status, 
social and occupational status, adaptation to 
environment, techniques of self-control, fluctua- 
tions in the number of saints throughout the 
centuries, and generalizations on the saint in 
sensate, ideational, and idealistic cultures. 

An example of these generalizations is the fol- 
lowing: “Thus, in the last nineteen centuries, 
the saints have come mainly from the upper 
classes. In this respect, the saints, who are per- 
sons of genius in the field of spiritual and moral 
creativity, resemble the men and women of 
genius In the arts, sciences, technology and so- 
cial organization, who also came largely from 
the upper strata of their respective societies.” 

H the few excerpts from the book in this re- 
view appear odd and dubious to the “Western 
social scientist,” he can be assured of finding 
many others to match them in the book itself. 

Sorokin attacks social scientists for working 
in such fields as criminology, penology, psychia- 
try, and psychoanalysis and criticizes them for 
dealing with the negative aspects of society, 
whereas his concern is with the “positive empha- 
sis.” It is surprising that he did not also include 
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in his attack the various branches of medicine, 
biology, physiology, biochemistry, etc. These 
branches of science also deal with various types 
of pathologies. Assuming one could draw up a 
workable scheme for studying neighborliness 
in human relations and other “positive” related 
traits, could this not be done without such a 
violent outburst against the whole range of so- 
cial sciences and without the implication that 
those working in these fields are deep in some 
demonic enterpriser 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 
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what sociologists might contribute to some joint 
undertaking, and the task relegated to sociolo-. 
gists is simply the description of social context-— 
which presumably has some kind of molding in- 
fluence on personality. In view of the current 
popularity of “communications research” and 
the lip service frequently paid to the writings 
of Mead, Sapir, and Sullivan, it is indeed odd 
that interactionist orientations in sociology— 
such as that of Simmel—are so little known and 
so inadequately understood. Arensberg and 
Whyte emphasize interaction, but some of the 
papers of their fellow-participants are predi- 
cated on contrary assumptions. Of course, the 


` *burden of making one’s self understood rests 


Social Psychology at the Crossroads. By JOHN H. 

ROHRER and MUZAFER SHERIF (eds.)..New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. viii+-437. 
$4.00. 


During the spring of 1950, specialists from 
several fields interested in social psychology 
were invited to a conference at the University of 
Oklahoma with the announced aim of initiating 
a synthesis of diverse contributions and even- 
tually forming a common perspective. This vol- 
ume, which contains the papers that were pre- 
sented at that conference, reflects the general 
state of confusion in social psychology today. 
Several points of view are represented. Psycho- 
analysis is conspicuously absent. Participants 
include specialists in anthropolegy, biology, 
psychology, and sociology; papers include prog- 
ress réports on ongoing research, critica] sum-, 
maries of literature, and general discussions of 
some favorite topic. Some are of high order, 
while others bear evidence of having been hast- 
ily prepared. Of the serious discussions, sociolo- 
gists will no doubt find of interest Schneirla’s 
treatment of social organization in the animal 
world, MacLeod’s paper on phenomenological 
analysis, and Hughes’s report on self-concep- 
tions and work. Those influenced by Durkheim, 
Mannheim, or G. H. Mead will also find much 
material of interest in Postman’s thoughtful 
summary of his work with Bruner on percep- 
tion. 

In examining recent attempts at integration 
in social psychology—especially in textbooks— 
sociologists have sometimes been shocked by the 
naiveté of outsiders in their discussions of group 
phenomena. Even at this conference, with the 
absence of the usual polemics, the lack of appre- 
ciation of sociological frameworks is quite ap- 
parent. Several papers contain references to 


with sociologists, not with those who fail to 
comprehend. 

There is little argument that interdiscipli- 
nary co-operation is to be encouraged; the im- 
mediate benefits are obvious, and the possibili- 
ties of pushing open new research frontiers seem 
unlimited. The papers in this volume, however, 
reveal how different the conceptual schemes in 
the different disciplines are and how formidable 
the task of deve_oping a common universe of dis- 
course will be. If social psychology is, in fact, at 
the crossroads, one wonders whether a common 
perspective might not be reached most quickly 
by proceeding with caution and critically ex- 
amining presuppositions and evidence. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Readings in Jurisprudence and Legal Philosophy. 
By Morris R. Cowen and FELIX S. COHEN. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xvi+944. $7.50. 


Louis Wirth often observed in better words 
than I can recall that sociologists are sometimes 


» persuaded that reality is vulgar and that the 


“truly scientific” approach is one which avoids 
many of the implications of the phenomenon it 
would observe. But, happily, the book measures 
up in considerable part to one of the main 
themes in Feliz Cohen’s provocative Freface— 
that the materials have been put together “with 
the thought that all of the ethical issues of the 
law are very near to us, in courtrooms, ele 
tive halls, and city streets, 

The reader is asked to evaluate the book’s 
contents against a background of those concrete 
controversies which are the very nature of hu- 
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man society. Of four major divisions, the first, 
entitled “Legal Institutions,” deals with prop- 
erty, contract, torts and liability, and crime and 
punishment. The readings then trace ““The Gen- 
eral Theory of Law” (the nature of law, the na- 
ture of the judicial process, and legislation) and 
head directly into the fact-and-value hypothe- 
ses which are treated as “Law and General 
Philosophy” (law and logic, law and ethics, and 
law and metaphysics). The concluding division 
is entitled “Law and the Social Sciences” and is 
mainly concerned with history, anthropology, 
economics, and politics. 

Since the authors seek “‘to exhibit in their 
working clothes the ideas that compete for the* 
future loyalties of free men,” it is interesting to 
note that the major pertion of the subsection on 
law and economics is devoted to the discussions 
of “economic systems and their legal defenses” 
by Maitland, Holmes, Arnold, Berle and Means. 
Llewellyn’s ‘“The Effects of Legal Institutions 
upon Economics” constitutes one-half of the 
discussion of legal factors in economic science. 
In “Law and Politics,” law is described as a 
process of administration and as a proving 
ground for much of society’s institutionalized 
coercion and consent. Primitive society is the 
context for the several contributions (chiefly 
Lowie’s) dealing with law and anthropology. 
Pound, Kant, Maitland, Beard, and the senior 
author make the main contributions to the sec- 
tion on law and history. 

_ A significant development which is unfor- 
tunately overlooked includes what some call 
“experimental jurisprudence” and others refer 
to as the application of scientific method to legal 
policy-making. Law is in need of a truly expert 
friend of the court and a demonstrable means of 
freeing policy issues from areas of never ending 
testimonial and disputation. Logical method 
alone can help test, but will never fulfil, these 
needs. 

The over sixty judicial decisions which are. 
represented in the readings suggest the superb 
illustrative and documentary materials which 
are often overlooked by sociology tests. It is 
regrettable that the section on crime and pun- 
ishment contains nc legal cases. 

A philosophy which ponders the nature of 
social controls as well as social obligations and a 


jurisprudence of experience as well asi ogic. 
emerges in these selections and sentiments of the . 


Cohens. No portion of the book can be dis- 
missed by anyone who is interested in the na- 
ture of social organization and social controls. 
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The Cohens have gathered together a genuine 
book of readings—not merely another anthology 
competing for the interest of the eclectic reader. 
Their product is the essence of intellectual 
muscle, with so little wasted flesh that it is at 
once exciting and difficult to read. 


ROBERT C. SORENSEN 


Operations Research Office 
Johns Hopkins University 


William Johnson's Natchez: The Ante-belluim 
Diary of a Free Negro. By WILLIAM Ransom 
Hocan and Epwmy Apams Davis (eds.). 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1951. Pp. i+812. $10.00. 


This is a study of a Negro who was born a 
slave in 1809 in Natchez, Mississippi, but later 
acquired free status and in the course of twenty 
years became a highly respected, influential, 
economically independent member of the com- 
munity. 

The material in this investigation has been 
divided into two parts. The first is based essen- 
tially on the facts which were abstracted from 
the diary of William Johnson, together with 
other pertinent historical data. This is an inter- 
esting, analytical, and carefully documented ap- 
praisal of the role and status of the diarist in the 
total social structure of the Natchez commu- 
nity. The second phase of the book consists of 
the diary itself, extending over sixteen years, 
1835-51. l 

This study reveals that William Johnson 
soon owned and controlled the most important 
barber-shop in the community and that he was 
a shrewd and an economically independent busi- 
nessman. He bought and sold slaves and treated 
them as other slave masters treated theirs. He 
was a moneylender. Business firms as well as 
professional persons often borrowed money from 
him for varying periods of time. The diarist in- 
vested rather extensively in farm land and dc- 
rived an income from the produce raised on his 
plantation. It seemed that some of his overseers 
were whitemen whom hefrequently reprimanded 
for their -negligences. He also rented some of 
his houses to respectable white people. He is 
conservatively estimated to have been worth 
$25,000 when he was killed in 1851. 

While the position of the free Negro generally 
was delicate and precarious in the slave system, 
it appears that, through the diarist’s strong and 
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unswerving identification with the patterns of 
behavior of the controlling elements of the pop- 
ulation, he was able to escape many of the for- 
mal legal sanctions of the community. This m- 
vestigation shows, as others have shown, not 
only that the Negro barber-shop served as a 
focal point for the news of the community but 
that the barber himslf, as a dispenser of an in- 
dispensable personal service, occupied a most 
favorable position. The standard of Jiving and 
pattern of behavior of this free Negro reflected 
not only a high economic status but also a high 
degree of acceptability. 

The fact that a free Negro kept a record of 
the events of his own private life as well as of 
those of the community. in which he lived is in 
itself unusual. This kind of behavior was char- 
acteristic of gentlemen of the leisure class: it 
is the first evidence this reviewer has seen of 
such behavior by a Negro in such an early pe- 
riod of our history. Johnson’s role as a barber 
placed him in a position to know the places and 
the people intimately. Thus his attention was 
focused on their private as well as on their pub- 
lic life. He recorded the births, the courtships, 
the weddings and marriages, the vices and 
crimes, and the economic and political affairs of 
Natchez. The diary of William Johnson pos- 
sibly gives more insight into the dynamics of 
group life in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in this community than any. study so far 
released. It shows how valuable the personal 
document can be in reflecting through a sensi- 
tive personality the character of the collective 
life of a society or a community. It shows, too, 
how the delicate and precarious position of the 
marginal person renders him sensitive and re- 
sponsive to behavior and influences which may 
ordinarily pass unnoticed. The authors of this 
volume have made an invaluable contribution 
to the source material of the ante bellum South, 
and they have brought to our attention once 
more the importance of understanding the char- 
acter of the process of human interaction if we 
are to understand the basis for the development 
and growth of human personality. 

The authors acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the descendants of William Johnson for the 
preservation of his valuable papers. 


E. Horace FITCHETT 
Howard University 
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The Destiny of Modern Woman in the Light of 
Papal Teaching. By WitttAM B. FAHERTY, 
S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
1950. Pp. 206. $3.00. 


This is a carefully constructed, well-docu- 
mented statement of the changes which have - 
taken place and the continuities which have 
been maintained in the official attitude of the 


_ Roman Catholic church toward the position of 


women, beginning with the reign of Pope Leo 
XIII (1878-1903). This period was selected as a 
starting point by the author because it paral- 
leled the emergence of feminism in the Western 
world. A historical plan stressing the adaptation 
of Catholic statement to changing world condi- 
tions is followed throughout the book, with oc- 
casicnal retrospective excursions, as in the dis- 
cussion of the loss women sustained wizh the 
dissclution of the nunneries. 

There is a very thorough documentation of 
papal attitudes, including Pope Pius XII’s con- 
temporary emphasis upon women’s political role 
as the protectors of the home. “When it is a 
question of the fundamental morals of the fam- 
ily and of the state, of the rights of God and of 
the Church, all men and women, of whatever 
class and station, are strictly obligated to make 
use of their political rights in the service of a 
good cause.” Besides the running historical com- 
mentary, there is a reiterated insistence on the 
theme of complementariness, on the importance 
of preserving the wholeness of life by assuring 
women a different status and role from those of 
men. Great stress is laid on Catholic teaching 
regarding the equality of the sexes: “Men and 
women are equal in dignity as sons of God and 
as sharers in an eternal destiny, [but] this equal- 
ity ...can only be preserved when the mutual 
characteristics of the two sexes... are recog- 
nized and respected.” Throughout the argu- 
ment, the Catholic ideal of woman as comple- 
mentary to man is opposed to the idea of equal- 
tty proposed by radical feminism, a movement 
which is regarded as inimical to the home. The 
central position given to modesty as an essential 
element in preserving the dignity of women 
highlights the difference between this discussion. 
and secular discussions in which the word hardly 
occurs except in historical contexts. 

This book should be valuable for all those in- 
terested in the position of women in the modern 
world, and it is also a useful discussion cf the 
ways in which Catholic teaching adapts to 
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changing conditions, taking cognizance of the 
trends of thought outside the ckurch, reinter- 
preting a mora] law which is itself regarded as 
unchanging. 

MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


The Mennonite Church in the Second World War. 
By Guy F. HERSHBERGER. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1951. Pp. xii-+ 
308. $3.50. 


This is the wartime experience of the (Old). 
Mennonite church, one of the many Mennonite 
bodies. There are no theoretical formulations 
which assume a sociological audience, although 
the detailed data contribute definitely to the 
literature of sectarianism. 

Since the first World War, the Mennonite 
church, often in co-operation with other pacifist 
bodies, had attempted to formulate a program 
regarded by them as more satisfactory than the 
noncombatant service under military supervi- 
sion permitted in 1918. The Civilian Public 
Service program, wholly financed by the 
churches and largely supervised by them, was 
the alternative. 

As eventually developed, this provided for 
fire-fighting service, reforestation projects, soil 
reclamation, and service in mental hospitals. 
The men received no pay from the government, 
although the church gave them a small pittance 
of spending money and dependent wives might 
secure $25.00 per month. 

Officials of the church were embarrassed by 
the fact that slightly less than one-third of the 
drafted men accepted status within the armed 
forces. As rated by the local ministers, admit- 
tedly biased, nine-tenths of the men in good 
standing in the congregation took 4E status, 
whereas eight-tenths of the men in poor stand-, 
ing went into the military. By this act they for- 
feited their church membership. Only one-third 
of these had been restored to membership three 
and a half years after the end of the war. 

Since modern warfare demands total mobili- 
zation, the church faced many dilemmas, as, for 
example, the question of how to respond to bond 
drives and even of what occupations might be 
entered without aiding the war effort. Even- 
tually the accepted policy was to approve of ac- 
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tivities which did not directly contribute to the 
taking of life. 7 , 

‘Two chief explanations were given by the 
leaders for the failure of the young members to 
hold to the historic pacifist position. The pacifist 
education had been focused on the leaders in- 
stead of on the young people who had to make 
the decisions. The leaders had attempted to se- 
cure from the government an acceptable pro- 
gram for the church without persuading the 
young people of its virtues. 

This detailed study of one period in the life of 

a small sect clearly demonstrates the constant 
effort required to redefine a consistent position 
within a rapidly changing society to the satis- 
faction of the group. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
Universtiy of South Dakota 


Grossstadtforschung. By ELISABETH PFEIL. Bre- 
men-Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1950. Pp. 
272. DM 8. 


In the face of urban destruction and recon- 
struction on the European continent, this publi- 
cation assesses the state of social science as re- 
lated to the phenomenon of the modern city. 
The questions are, Can social science help to 
make the modern city a better place in which to 
live? Can social science help to fashion the city 
in such a manner as to improve its chances for 
survival? 

The task transcends the scope of urban so- 
clology. Land economists as well as architects, 
biologists as well as sanitary engineers, are con- 
sulted in the argument placed before us by the 
author. While the author does not discuss ex- 
plicitly the problem of the unity of the science of 
the city (Grossstadtforschung), the wealth of ex- 
tremely divergent materials that has been 
brought to bear upon the practical problem at 
hand raises the question of whether we are deal- 
ing here with a separate science or with the ap- 
plication of many sciences to a particular field of 
observation. 

The author does not face the theoretical issue 
clearly; yet empirical materials are drawn to- 


gether in such a manner from community sur- 


veys, historical treatises, biological research, 
genetics, land economics, demography, fiction, 
moral philosophy, and other branches of the sci- 
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ences and letters that an integrating focus sug- 
gests itself in the very form of presentation. The 
city is seen as social process. As such, it is pre- 
sented as dependent upon migrations to the 
city; it is dependent upon the adjustment of the 
in-migrating human maierial to the urban 
environment. The in-migrants ate followed 
through their processes of intra-urban migration 
and their assimilation to the urban social struc- 
ture. Their chances for demographic survival 
are assessed through the analysis of specific 
birth and mortality rates. 

The human material absorbed, used up, or 
promoted in the process of city formation, 
growth, and decay is broken down according to 
the landscape of origin and pursued through its 
advance in the urban status hierarchy. In this 
connection the author is prone to make use of an 
empirically refined conception of race. Although 
this notion is free from assertions about fixed 
race characteristics, it will probably leave the 
American sociologist unenthusiastic. Still, our 
growing concern for the adjustment of ethnic 
groups to the urban environment and their set- 
tlement in the city might draw upon this type of 
research for stimulating suggestions. 

In terminology and problem definition, the 
author does not remain.free from organic analo- 
gies. If this be the heritage of ideologies from the 
near past, it is encouraging to note how the con- 
ception of the city as an organism is fading out 
of the picture, not through commitment to new 
ideological orientations but through persistent 
search for empirical verification. 

This summary of what the social sciences 
have achieved in the exploration and analysis of 
the urban environment, makes woefully appar- 
ent the lack of communication between Ameri- 
can and European social science. The author ad- 
mits the lack of library resources which con- 
demned her to a spurious familiarity with Amer- 
ican urban sociology. Still, she seems indebted 
to American sociology, as wellas to an obviously 
thorough training in demographic analysis, for 
an unrelenting quest for empirical evidence and 
high standards of research methods. She be- 
came acquainted with this emphasis of Ameri- 
can sociology through the standard works of 
Sorokin and Zimmerman, Many other impor- 
tant publications have remained unknown to 
her. Considering a similar unfamiliarity of the 
American urban sociologist with significant Eu- 
ropean publications, we may well be apprehen- 
sive of a spreading provincialism in the social 
sciences, in the face of the great need for ac- 
cumulated universal knowledge. 
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The reader will be surprised, in the historical 
account of urban social science, to find Burgess’ 
zone theory of urban growth far antedated by 
Thiinen’s theory of state. Nor are we as familiar 
as perhaps we ought to be with early historical 
and demographic contributions to the analysis 
of the phenomenon of the modern city. 

Were it not for the inaccessibility of this pub- 
lication owing to language difficulties, it ought 
to be read ‘by all those offering: research con- 
tributions to the science of the city. It points to 
research materials either forgotten by or un- 
known to many urban sociologists in this coun- 
try. It challenges us to consider the integration 


*of urban social science, perhaps through an 


urban sociology that escapes the dissociating ef- 
fects of a field of observation to which many 
specialized sciences are making their contribu- 
tion in a somewhat haphazard manner, 


SVEND RIEMER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Toward New Towns for America. By CLARENCE 
S. Stern, with an Introduction by Lewis 
Mumrorp. Liverpool, Eng.: University 
Press of Liverpool, 1951. Agents for the 
Western Hemisphere: Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 245. $5.00. 


This book contains both more and less than 
the title promises. The title reminds of the times 
when Clarence Perry wrote his “Housing for the 
Machine Age,” which contained no more than 
the classical formulation of the neighborhood 
unit plan for urban residential developments. 
Similarly, Clarence S. Stein surprises us with a 
wealth of detailed information about the history 
of experiments in neighborhood planning in this 
country. Yet the reader will not readily accept 
these contributions to the rehabilitation of resi- 
dential urban environment as a sufficient ration- 
ale for town planning in general. 

The value of this publication lies in the de- 
tailed analysis of a sequence of planning and 
construction ventures which are recognized to- 
day as landmarks in the advance of urban resi- 
dential settlement. The names of a relatively 
small group of progressive architects, mtellec- 
tuals, and planners are attached to this cevelop- 
ment. According to Lewis Mumford’s interest- 
ing Introduction, these men and women were 
influenced by “the civic ideas of Geddes and 
Howard, the economic analyses of Thorstein 
Veblen, the sociology of Charles Horton Cooley, 
and the educational philosophy of John Dewey” 
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(p. 16), We learn of the close and productive as- 
sociation between Clarence Stein and Henry 
Wright and their affiliation with the Regional 
Planning Association of America, founded in 
1923 for en informal exchange of ideas. Of this 
small group——never more than twenty members 
—we social scientists remember the names of 
Stuart Chase, Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, 
Henry Wright, Edith Elmer Wood, and Cather- 
ine Bauer. 

The bulk of the volume offers an account of 
the planning, construction, and operation of the 
following projects for residential housing: Sun- 

‘nyside Gardens, Radburn, Chatham Village 
(Pittsburgh), Phipps Garden Apartments, Hil- 
side Homes, Valley Stream Project, Greenbelt, 
Greenhills, Greenbrook, Greendale, and Baid- 
win Hills Village. Thus the reader will find a 
comprehensive record of what must be consid- 
ered the most important recent contributions to 
residential urban design and construction in this 
country. 

The social scientist will regret that the inteh- 
tions of this town-planning movement to pro- 
pose “towns that are planned, built, and oper- 
ated to serve present day needs and conditions” 
(p. 193) are related to a rather superficial assess- 
ment of the contemporary social scene. It is 
taken for granted without proof that the re- 
establishment of primary-group relations in the 
city will improve the urban way of life; thai a 
certain type of construction will promote such 
primary-group relations; that the experience of 
urban loneliness and the loss of “essential dig- 
nity”? in the urban crowds can be avoided 
through participation in the life of a planned 
part of the urban residential environment. 

With all these assumptions, the neo-garden- 
city movement raises the banner of a glorified 
small-town environment which may or mav not 
be transferable to the modern metropolis. 
Planners and builders, to be sure, cannot wait 
another half-century until the fundamental so- 
cial research is done. While we may want to 
criticize the doubtful scientific reliability of their 
arguments, still, we must hail a courageous as- 
sertion of values that has meanwhile made social 
history. 

SVEND RIEMER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The Population of Switzerland. By Kurt B. 
Maver. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+336. $5.00. 
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Tae English literature on comparative de- 
mography is enriched by this competent, lucid 
presentation of Swiss population structure and 
dynamics. Beginning with a judicious treatment 
of fragmentary materials on population growth 
before 1800, the monograph takes up succes- 
sively recent increase, the balance of natural in- 
crease and migration, social and economic char- 
acteristics, emigration and immigration, inter- 
nal migration and urbanization, future popula- 
tion, and population policy. 

The book offers no methodological innova- 
tions or departures from standard lines of demo- 
grap.ic analysis—partly, one suspects, because 
the Swiss data are generally such as to require 
no elaborate processing for a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The author relies on secondary 
sources rather heavily, capitalizing on the care- 
ful work of the Swiss demographers. 

From the comparative data which are given 
it appears that Switzerland presents a typical 
case of the Western pattern of demographic de- 
velopment. Yet considerable emphasis is placed 
on several interesting variations: the role of 
mercenary service as a device for relieving popu- 
lation pressure prior to the nineteenth century; 
the disparity between a high level of industriali- 
zation and a low degree of urbanization, made 
possible by the pattern of predominantly small- 
scale, light, decentralized industry; and the sin- 
gular phenomenon of political stability amid an 
ethnic, linguistic, and religious diversification 
maintained in equilibrium by compensating 
demographic forces. The treatment of these and 
other matters draws the exposition away from 
purely demographic analysis and into funda- 
mental considerations of social organization and 
change, which are well handled. The product is 
a valuable study in the sociology of population, 


rather than a mere formal demography. 


Otis DUDLEY DUNCAN 


University of Chicago 


Homicides and Suicides in Finland and Their 
Dependence on National Character. By VELI 
VERKKO. (“Scandinavian Studies in Sociol- 
ozy,” No. 3.) Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad 
Booksellers, 1951. Pp. 189. $4.00. 


This monographic study of official Finnish 
death records over a two-hundred-year period 
has two distinct parts. First, there is an exten- 
sive examination of homicide and suicide rates 
from the mid-eighteenth century to the present. 
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The author compares Finnish rates with those of 
other nations and discusses the historical 
changes in these rates. Second, the author at- 
tempts to link the statistics with some asser- 
tions about the national personality characteris- 
tics of the Finns. 

The central problem of the book stems from 
a comparison of Finnish and Swedish homicide 
rates. Historically, Sweden’s homicide rate has 
decreased and Finland’s has increased. Simi- 
larly, compared with mary other nations Fin- 
land’s suicide rate has been high and increasing. 

The central characteristic of the Finnish 
people through which the author seeks to ex- 
plain the high homicide rates and, to some de- 
gree, the high suicide rates, is a purported in- 
ability of Finnish people to hold their liquor. 
This tendency to become violent after a little 
drinking is referred back at one point to the 
predominance of Kretschmer’s “athletic” type 
in the population. In other instances it is as- 
serted that the Finn who feels he has suffered a 
personal injustice does not immediately express 
it but conceals his resentment, so that it turns to 


bitterness and later breaks out, perhaps under > 


the influence of alcohol, in an extreme form. 
This latter pattern is further related to the 
unusually strict morals of the Finnish nation. 
Substantiating this position is such evidence as 
a low illegitimacy rate, accompanied by a high 
rate of infanticide during the later eighteenth 
century, and, more recen‘ly, a higher rate of 
convictions for burglary than in other Scan- 
dinavian countries, coupled with fewer bur- 
glaries committed. 

Several lines of evidence are adduced to jus- 
tify the linking of homicide with Intoxication. 
It is asserted that homicides in which the vic- 
tims are women are usually premeditated, 
rather than passionate, crimes. Consequently, 
the author reasons that because Finland’s exces- 
sive homicide rate is entirely accounted for by 
the incidence of crimes in which men are victims 


the important variable is the crime of passion, 


in which liquor is most likely to figure. The au- 
thor also cites variations in rates during and 
after a period of legal “prohibition,” notes the 
high rates on week ends, and presents some data 
for a recent period on proportion of murderers 
intoxicated at the time of the crime. 

Two points of interest, secondary to the 
main theme of the book, are worth noting. 
First, the author presents a series of “laws” of 
crime, hinging on the observation that the rate 
of killing of women by women tends to be a con- 
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stant. Differences among nations and in time 
are made up entirely of variations in the rate of 
homicides with male perpetrators and victims. 
Second, the author includes a critical essay on 
the suicide theories of Morselli and Ferri, con- 
tending that they have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented by Durkheim and Tarde. 

This study will undoubtedly be valuable as a 
reference work in criminology. because it pre- 
sents in tabular form the annual rates cf homi- 
cide in Finland since 1754. These are said to be 
the “oldest statistics in the world on homicides.” 
Furthermore, there is considerakle ingenuity 
and care in the author’s manipulation of the 


«data. As an analysis of “national character,” 


however, the book must be evaulated less favor- 
ably. Some highly suggestive ideas aré indis- 
criminately mixed in with uncritical uses of the 
Kretschmer typology. No attempt has been 
made to go beyond the anecdotal method in sup- 
porting the observations on national character. 
Both more adequate evidence on Finnish ‘‘na- 
tional character” and more direct observation 
of the specific circumstances surrounding the 
commission of homicides would be necessary to 
render the central conclusion of the book more 
than an interesting speculation. 


RALPH H. TURNER 


Universtiy of California at Los Angeles 


The Claims of Sociology: A Critique of Teztbooks. 
By A. H. Hoess. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole 
Co., 1951. Pp. iv+185. $2.75. 


Alfred North Whitehead once wrote that “if 
science is not to degenerate into a medley of ad 
hoc hypotheses, it must become philosophical 
and must enter upon a thorough criticism of its 
own foundations.” And, it might be added, “‘of 
the conventions of its practitioners,” 

In principle, therefore, Hobbs has undertak- 
en a most commendable task. He maintains 
that, if textbooks in sociology reflect the state of 
knowledge of the field (although they frequently 
are between five and ten years behind research), 
the statements of sociologists far exceed scien- 
tifically validated knowledge. As he says, “the 
purpose of this analysis is to demonstrate that 
the claims contained in sociology texts consti- 
tute a biased presentation which is not justified 
on the basis of data, nor on the basis of scientific 
method” (p. 9). Eighty-three nonsectarian texts 
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published between the years 1926 and 1945 in 
introductory sociology, social problems, and the 
family were examined for objectivity and view- 
points on what Hobbs refers to as “practical” 
topics; that is, those topics of practicable import: 
to personal and social experiences, including 
such subjects as personality formation, educa- 
tion, government, economic institutions, family, 
social controls, war, social disorganization, and 
social change. Practicality, he finds, is a point 
much emphasized by sociology textbook writers. 
He points out that which most teachers have 
long observed; that authors of textbooks have a 
marked tendency to use other textbooks for 
their sources of data: 21 per cent of the refer- 
ences are culled from texts on social problems, 
the family, and social psychology. For years this 
tendency to use other texts as source material 
has been increasing. It may be that textbook 
authors do not keep abreast of research findings. 
It may be, too, that new research developments 
do not appear to be worthy of report. It may be 
that a new author assumes that older texts offer 
the more authoritative sources of sociological 
data: their widespread adoption implies that a 
large proportion of professional sociologists ac- 
cept their data. In any case, whatever the inter- 
pretation, genera] scholarship and sociology per 
se are seriously affected by the practice. 
Although Hobbs’s objectives are extremely 
laudable, he fails to accomplish them and is him- 
self guilty of the inaccuracies that he condemns 
in others. For example, he is extremely caustic 
about the analysis of personality in the texts. 
He feels that the material is presented in a 
biased manner and distorted to fit the author‘s 
prejudices, This is unquestionably true in nu- 
merous instances. But Hobbs himself does the 
_very thing he criticizes when he states that 
Kingsley Davis published ‘‘a retraction of the 
implications of his earlier findings because an- 
other child was found in similar circumstances” 
(p. 30). He writes this in condemning texts 
which make use of Kingsley Davis’ articles to 
substantiate the theory that the lack of a socio- 
cultural environment in the early years hinders 
normal personality’ development. In Davis’ 
so-called “retraction” article the reviewer found 
this statement: “One conclusion therefore seems 
safe, namely, that her [Anna’s] isolation pre- 
vented a considerable amount of mental devel- 
opment that was undoubtedly part of her capac- 
ity. Just what her origina] capacity was, of 
course, is hard to say; but her development 
after her period of confinement (including the 
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ability to walk and run, to play, dress, fit into a 
social situation, and above all to speak) shows 
that she had at least this much capacity—ca- 
pacity that never could have been realized in 
her original condition of isolation” (American 
Journal of Sociology, LIT, 434). 
© Numerous similar inaccuracies could be 
cited. One of these might be mentioned for the 
amusement of American Journal of Sociology 
readers with long memories. Hobbs states that 
the Ogburn-Nimkoff text received “uniformly 
high praise from reviewers.”’ Anyone who cares 
to check back on the review which appeared in 
the Journal would, I think, not concur with 
esuch a statement. 

This brings us to a further point. For thirty 
pages (28-58) Hobbs critically analyzes the one- 
sidedness and misstatements of the Ogburn- 
Nimkoff treatment of personality. It may be that 
space prevents Hobbs from similarly analyzing 
cther texts on the same subject. He states that 
the purpose of the detailed analysis of the Og- 
burn-Nimkoff text “is not to direct criticism 
against a particular textbook, but to illustrate 
the manner in which sociology textbooks in gen- 
eral select certain types of evidence rather than 
other types” (p. 28). It seems to this reviewer 
that the deviations among other texts from the 
Ogburn-Nimkoff text are greater than the mod- 
al impression of sociology texts that Hobbs cre- 
ates in his critique of the Ogburn-Nimkoff book 
alone. 

There will probably be consensus among 
sociologists that the texts tend to be value-ori- 
ented rather than objective. Hobbs makes this 
point rather well. He found only six texts which 
treated economic Institutions scientifically. 
Analyses of education tend to favor progressive 
techniques; governmental] controls are more or 
less advocated; economic determinism domi- 
nates the causes of social disorganization; war 
is universally opposed; emphasis is made on so- 

‘cial progress in the analysis of social change. 

There is no doubt that Hobbs has raised per- 
tinent questions and will have rendered a valu- 
able service to sociologists if it causes them to 
re-examine numerous assumptions which are no 
longer tenable. Hobbs himself may make more 
valuable contributions to the field if he gener- 
ates a little less steam and cultivates the calm, 
scientific detachment which he so greatly ad- 
mires, 


` Joser B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 
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The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmon- 
dian Constitutions: A Translation with Com- 
mentary, Glossary, and Bibliography. By 
CLYDE PHARR. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi+643. $20.00. 


This impressive labor of love and scholarship 
really belongs in the field of historical jurispru- 
dence and either late classical or early medieval 
history, but it has much of value in it for his- 
torical sociologists and sccial historians as well 
as for “practical” sociologists and students of 
social problems, especially criminclogy. 

The stupendous task of editing and translat- 
ing this great legal collection was executed by 
Dr. Clyde Pharr, long professor of Greek and 
Latin at Vanderbilt University end more re- 
cently at the University of Texas, aided by Dr. 
Davidson and Mrs. Pharr. Professor Pharr is 
well known as a specialist in the field of Roman 
law. The organization and execution of the proj- 
ect occupied virtually a decade. The translation 
is a model of scholarly workmanship, edited with 
great skill, and is a masterpiece of the book- 
maker’s art. All parties involved, including the 
publisher, are to be congratulated upon a most 
impressive achievement. 

The Theodosian Code is known from the 
name of the emperor, Theodosius II, under 
whose auspices the codification was made. It 
embodied the laws, namely, the decrees issued 
by the Western Emperors from 313 to 438. The 
novels constituted the decrees issued in the 
West from 438 to 468, together with a few de- 
crees of the Eastern Emperors. Since these laws 
cover every phase of Roman life, they constitute 
a vast repository of source material for social 
history. They throw light on nearly every aspect 
of the culture of a period which has been lamen- 
tably ignored even by professional students of 
Roman society. This trenslation will for the 
first time make this important material avail- 
able to those whose reading knowledge is limited 
to English. 

The alleged analogies between the declining 
era of the Roman Empire in the West and our 
own age have been considered from the writings 
of Sir Samuel Dill to those of Arnold Toynbee. 
In his Introduction, the distinguished lawyer, 
Mr. C. Dickerman Williams, quite naturally re- 
turns to this subject. 


The student of history naturally turns toward 
those eras which throw the most light upon the 
issues of his own. No longer is the prevailing ques- 
tion the worth of a few mild limitations on laissez 
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faire. The issues of today relate to the centralized 
state, the world state.... 

We shall ignore the Code at our own peril, for it 
can provide us with new insight into that period in 
Classic civilization during which the organization of 
society most resembles that towards which we our- 
selves are now moving.... 


The editors conclude their “Outline of Ro- 
man History” by the following relevant warn- 
Ing: 
Thus fellthe Roman Empire of the West. Many 
other causes materially contributed to its final dis- 
integration and to the triumph of the barbarians, but 
the most important single cause was unquestionably 


e the hopeless misery of the regimented masses, with 


the attendant economic collapse that resulted from 
the excessive taxation that was necessary to support 
a corrupt bureaucracy of the socialized State. 


These considerations should not be passed 
over lightly. But neither should we draw too 
close and direct analogies between the fate of a 
social order based on a handicraft technology 
and a scarcity economy and one which is found- 
ed upon an elaborate mechanized system which 
produces a surplus that it is becoming difficult 
to dispose of by conventional economic meth- 
ods. 


Harry Ermer BARNES 


Cooperstown, New York 


The Accused. By ALEXANDER WEISSBERG. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1951. Pp. 518. 
$4.00. 


From the middle of 1936 to the end of 1938 
the Soviet government engaged in the arrest, in- 
terrogation, and subsequent penal disposition of 
approximately eight million accused “spies” and 
“‘counterrevolutionaires.” Although there is 
every iridication that all but the barest minority 
of those arrested were completely innocent of 
any conspiratorial activity, the GPU was emi- 
nently and astoundingly successful in nearly 
every case in obtaining elaborately false confes- 
sions. 

Weissberg’s book is a subjective description 
and analysis of this contemporary “reign of 
terror,” written from the valuable though obvi- 
ously arduous perspective of three years-in a 
Soviet prison during the relevant pericd. It is 
his actual knowledge of the inner worxings of: 
these purges, his highly speculative mind, and 
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his former experience as a devoted Communist 
and as an Austrian-born top Soviet physicist 
which make his book of great sociological rele- 
vance. Specifically, The Accused contributes 
keen insights to three areas of sociological con- 
cern: functional theory, criminology, and propa- 
ganda. 

Functional theory holds that social systems 
provide means for the evasion of institutional- 
ized norms (“rules for breaking rules”). Essen- 
tially, this mechanism contributes to the main- 
tenance of social order by enabling basically 
rival value systems, one of which may be for- 
mally institutionalized by state ideology and 
force, to operate concurrently. In the Soviet 
Union, where a Marxian value orthodoxy in- 
variably conflicts with values of functional 
practicality (e.g., “classless society” versus 
needs of industrialization), functional theory 
would expect this mechanism to be important. 

Fortunately, Weissberg’s book depicts many 
situations which clearly lend empirical substan- 
tiation to theoretical prediction. Two examples 
are particularly impressive. First, although 
party ideology forbids spontaneous group elec- 
tions, since this would violate the principle of 
one-party control, nevertheless, prison authori- 
ties were forced to recognize elected cell-group 
leaders who performed necessary prison duties 
(bread distribution, etc.). The norm forbidding 
elections was evaded by the prison administra- 
tion’s practice of appointing leaders after their 
names had been subtly and discreetly forward- 
ed. Second, and more important, Weissberg in- 
dicates that the GPU often recognized the cor- 
tradiction between the values of “socialist cor- 
struction” and the false but ideologically im- 
perative imprisonment of technical experts. In 
these situations “confessions” which supported 
the purge myth became the tickets to freedom 
and, consequently, to employment. Incidental- 
ly, it appears that this mechanism adequately 
explains the otherwise baffling Soviet practice of 
high-level “recantation.” This might well be a 
technique wherein Soviet authorities reap the 
benefits of both scientific and artistic ideological 
purity and, at the same time, “‘anti-ideological” 
research and creativity. In any event, Weiss- 
berg’s book repeatedly demonstrates the ap- 
plicability of functional theory in an under- 
standing of the U.S.S.R. 

Of special interest to the criminologist are the 
unusually sensitive observations Weissberg 
makes on prisoner psychology and social struc- 
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ture. The more striking of these concern the 
anxiety over virility engendered in prisoners 
through a lack of heterosexual outlet, the crip- 
pling effects of routinization of decision-making, 
the increasing fear of freedom with long impris- 
onment, the rigid self-discipline involved in 
maintaining sanity under solitary confinement, 
and the very high importance attached to own- 
ership of physical and spatial location in cells, 
exercises, etc. Interesting as well is the author’s 
description of prison stratification, rumor- 
spreading, and morale. Seriously studied, 
Weissberg’s treatment of the social psychology 
of the prison system may yield valuable insight. 

To those sociologists who have been con- 
cerned with propaganda and particularly with 
the manipulation of myth by an elite, The Ac- 
cused should prove of extraordinary use. For 
Weissberg has shown how the Bolsheviks, with 
an almost Orwellian faithfulness, have created 
and manipulated myth to consolidate, legiti- 
mize, and perpetuate their power. It is in this 
light that the purges “make sense,” for they 
were, in large measure, the technique by which 
the Soviets accomplished these ends. 

In this way, the purges served to consolidate 
power by removing all actual and potential 
bearers of deviationist ideology. This fostered 
the myth of the monolithic and infallible party. 
Legitimization was obtained by the extraction 
of mass “confessions” from those accused, a 
process which culminated in the persuasive 
“show trials” of the “old Bolsheviks” and which 
developed the myth of party righteousness and 
the need for great power as a means of destroy- 
ing the enemy ever “boring from within.” Final- 
ly, perpetuation was served by discrediting all 
nonparty and inner-party factions and by the 
creation of an ideological atmosphere heavy 
with surveillance and the fear of deflection. 

The Accused is not a text in sociological theo- 
ry. Absorbing as that type of writing may be, it 
nevertheless lacks the color and excitement, the 
sense of real adventure, which Weissberg’s book 
so fully possesses. Devoid of all sociological per- 
tinence, this book would assuredly still make 
enjoyable and engrossing reading. Containing as 
it does, though, so much of scientific worth, it 
enables the hard-pressed sociologist to combine 
business with pleasure. 


ARTHUR BARRON 
Columbia University 
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Chromc Disease and Psychological Invalidism: A 
Psychosomatic Study. By JURGEN RUESCH, 
M.D., in collaboration with Rosrrr E. 
HARRIS, CAROLE CHRISTIANSEN, SUSANNA 
H. HELLER, MARTIN B. LoErEB, SALLY 
DEWEES, and ANNEMARIE JACOBSON, with a 
Foreword by Kart M. Bowman. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. 191. $3.50. 


This volume is a reprint of an excellent mono- 
graph which originally appeared in 1946 in the 
“Psychosomatic Medicine Monographs” series. 
The study was conducted by the University of 
California Medical School under a contract with 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and is part of a larger study of rehabilita- 
tion. 

The investigation consisted of a detailed 
study of one hundred and eighty-seven cases in 
which physical symptoms had previously been 
treated by a physician as physical disease but in 
which the psychological or emotional elements 
were actually central or were complicating fac- 
tors which delayed recovery. The cases were re- 
ferred to the University o: California hospitals 
by physicians in the San Francisco area. 

The first chapters concern themselves with 
an unusually detailed description of the person- 
al, social, and medical caaracteristics of the 
patients. Considerable attention is devoted to 
their social backgrounds and especially to their 
class status. Statistical data, of which there is a 
great deal, generally include comparisons with 
control populations. The Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Test (an abbreviated form of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory), 
the Rorschach Test, and the Multiple Choice 
Rorschach were administered and the results 
reported. . 

From the point of view of the scciologist or 
social psychologist the most interesting aspects 
of the study are the emphasis placed by the au- 
thors upon class status and social mobility in 
their theoretical interpretations of the findings 
and the relatively successful integration of psy- 
chiatric and sociological theory which they 
achieved. It is pointed out that the sample of 
cases is drawn from the lower middle class to a 
much greater extent than would be predicted on 
the basis of the numbers of persons in that class 
in California. This is accounted for in terms of 
what the authors refer to as the “popular medi- 
cal ideology” characteristic of the various social 
strata. Many exceedingly interesting observa- 
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tions are made concerning attitudes cf patients 
toward doctors and hospitals, conceptions of 
disease and of neuroticism, medical fads and 
fashions, the satisfactions obtained from treat- 
ment both by patients and physicians, and other 
similar matters. The findings are applied in a 
suggestive manner to general medical practice. 

The study is refreshingly free of doctrinaire 
pronouncements and professional ethnocentrism 
and is packed with interesting information and 
ideas. It is methodologically sophisticated, and 
the authors have not allowed their commitments 
to theoretical positions to interfere with their 
respect for evidence. It is thus a work of unusual 


* value for social scientists with interests in the 


involved fields. 
ALFRED R. eee 


Indiana University 


Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. 
By PAULINE V. Younc. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. xxvi-+536. 
$7.00. 


This is a new edition, being a rewriting of 
more than 75 per cent of the first edition. Sev- 
eral new chapters, including one on “Youth 
Authorities and Commissions,’ have been 
added, and other sections have been extensively 
revised. The result is a scholarly, comprehen- 
sive, and stimulating treatment of the whole 
field of probation and treatment. 

Mrs. Young discusses with considerable 
thoroughness the logic and procedures of treat- 
ment and the methods of operation of the insti- 
tutions through which, presumably, treatment 
can be effected. She uses to good advantage 
some new and interesting case studies to illus- 
trate the variety of obscure and complex ele- 
ments in the problems of understanding and 


„treatment. They serve to dispel any notion that 


the road to rehabilitation is an easy one. 

Of special interest to persons outside the 
service field is the fact that Mrs. Young has m- 
corporated into her analysis of probation some 
of the concepts and points of view of sociology. 
She outlines the kinds of data a sociologist 
would seek to include in making a case study 
and stresses repeatedly the significance of cul- 
ture and culture conflict, the importance of 
group participation, and the relevance of status 
arrangements to the behavior of the delinquent 
child. The effect of this broader analysis is to 
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raise, as is always the case with this type of 
analysis, the question of the extent to which the 
treatment is related to the cause. Or, more con- 
cretely: What is the probability that a proba- 
tion officer, regardless of his training or personal 
competence, can deal with the basic forces in- 
volved in the making of a delinquent? The same 
question can be raised about the effectiveness, 
for treatment, of certain institutions. 

Mrs. Young’s delinquency cases tend to ke 
those with personality distortions or emotional 
problems. Perhaps this is natural, since these 
are the cases where intensive study is most 
profitable and where persona] treatment or ther- 
apy seems most likely to succeed. On the other 
hand, corner-group delinquents, who are part of 
a delinquent subculture in so many sections of 
large American cities, are almost outside of the 
discussion. Perhaps Mrs. Young does not accept 
the validity of this distinction. But, to this re- 
viewer, group delinquents constitute a large 
and, from the point of view of treatment, neg- 
lected group in the population. It is an open 
question whether the type of case study recom- 
mended by the author can be used profitably to 
understand group delinquents or whether the 
personal probation techniques she describes can 
be used effectively in their treatment. There are 
many who believe that they cannot. The field 
awaits the development of effective group-treat- 
ment methods. 

The value of Social Treatment in Probation 
and Delinquency is enhanced by descriptions of 
programs in many sections of the United States, 
by selected bibliographies for each chapter, and 
by Roscoe Pound’s Forewords to both the first 
and second editions. 

Henry D. McKay 


Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago 


Modernization Programs in Relation io Human 
Resources and Population Problems: Papers 
Presented ata Round Table at the 1949 Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
November 16-17, 1949. By MILBANK ME- 
MORIAL FunpD. New York: Milbank Memori- 
al Fund, 1950. Pp. 153. $0.50. 


Demographers, to a greater degree than most 
of the other social scientists, are forced to view 
at least some of their problems with the orienta- 
tion of the proverbial “man from Mars.” Al- 
though the range of his effective research is fre- 
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quently restricted by national boundaries, every 
competent student of population is well aware 
that diseases commonly recognize neither na- 
tional nor racial barriers. Added justification for 
a planetary approach to the problems of popula- 
tion Las been provided since World War II in 
the United States by the commitments of inter- 
national assistance under the Point Four pro- 
gram. By way of giving support to such a world 
perspective upon population, the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund in 1947 focused its annual confer- 
ence upon the “International Approach to 
Problems of Undeveloped Areas,” and in 1949 
a similar meeting of specialists was convened to 
consider some of the demographic problems re- 
sulting from the extension to the undeveloped 
areas of Western science and technology. 

The modernization program described in the 
first three papers in this report are the usual de- 
vices evolved by Western nations for further in- 
dustrialization, scientific agriculture, health ed- 
ucation, and family limitation. Preliminary re- 
ports on the modernization prog ams under 
Point Four and the Department of Economic 
Affairs of the United Nations significantly rec- 
ognize the subtle interchange of attitudes result- 
ing from any “‘foreign-aid program” and the 
consequent need for the insight of “sociologists, 
anthropologists, and economists” in avoiding 
the resentment likely to result from patronizing 
international bequests. 

A recurring theme in virtually all the other 
seven papers, authored by such specialists as 
Conrad and Irene Taeuber, Warren S. Thomp- 
son, and Frank W. Notestein, is the demogra- 
pher’s familiar lament that modernization tends 
to reduce death rates before it depresses birth 
rates and that hence it is usually followed by a 
period of rapid population growth. The specter 
of what an efficient Point Four program might 
do for the population of Asia, unless accom- 
panied by improvements in the standards of liv- 
ing, is one that few students of population care 
to contemplate. What would be the result, for 
example, of a modern and thoroughly effective 
public health program in a populous country 
like India, where “close to fifty per cent of the 
mortality takes place before the tenth year of 
life”? The demographers appear to be dogged by 
the dire prospect that “any acceptable social- 
economic policies that can be expected to reduce 
fertility in the long run will reduce mortality 
first and faster.” This certainly is demonstrated 
in the last three papers, on the experience in 
Japan. No suitable solution has yet been found. 


+ 
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The one solution most commonly suggested 
was that of reducing fertility in the industrially 
undeveloped but densely settled regions of the 
world in order to safeguard the expected gains 
in health and material welfare. The prospects of 
achieving this end througa implanting the idea] 
of the small family and rapidly making efficient 
and cheap contraceptives available do not im- 
press the experts as very promising. 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


The Negro Freedman: Life Conditions of the 
American Negro in the Early Years after 
Emancipation. By HENDERSON H. DONALD. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 270. 
$4.00. 


This book deals primarily with the elemental 
problem of adjustment of American Negroes to 
a free society during the first three decades of 
their freedom from slavery. The author at- 
tempts to examine the behavior of the freedmen 
in every important segment: of existence in the 
first stages of their reactions to the new social 
order: in making a living, marriage and family 
life, education and learning, religion and moral- 
ity, health and recreation, politics and race rela- 
tions, crime and poverty, superstitious beliefs, 
and so on. 

It is the apparent purpose of the writer to at- 
tempt to get at least a rough measurement of the 
influence of a social system upon its members by 
studying and analyzing the degree to which they 
fail or succeed in complying with the norms and 
values of a different society. His historical data 
point very clearly to the idea that the slave sys- 
tem rendered the masses of Negroes relatively 
unfit for effective and satisfactory living in a 
free society. In like manner, it may be deduced 
from the evidence that all the other segments of 
the total population were disorganized also. 
They were simply two sides of the same coin. 

This study shows that Negroes initially 
lacked the skills, habits, knowledge, moral val- 
ues, economic competence, and discipline to 
meet the problems with which they were con- 
fronted. For the most part, the virtues of the 
slave in a slave society are handicaps to a freed- 
man in a free society. Slavery, for example, led 
to tenuous, unstable relations between husband 
and wife, parents and children, But the new so- 
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ciety required strong, stable, enduring family 
relationships. Thus the family life of the freed- 
men was disorganized and disrupted, as the 
social heritage of slavery. 

This study shows, as others have done, that 
the disorganized conditions after the Civil War 
gave rise to new agencies and agents to facilitate 
the adjustment of the freedmen and the in- 
vigoration and expansion of existing bodies. 
Thus the Freedmen’s Bureau, the American 
Missionary Association, the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination, the Baptists, the Friends, 
etc., established schools and churches end gave 
economic aid tc the Negro population. It is im- 
plied, at any rate, that this condition gave full 
expression to a hitherto subdued missionary zeal 
which led to the voluntary and enthusiastic re- 
cruitment of missionaries and politicians from 
the North for the virgin fields of the South. It 
was the freedmen’s participation in the pro- 
grams of such organizations as these, together 
with the development of independent institu- 
tions, which gave them new roles in the society 
and a different conception of themselves. 

This is an interesting book, and one which is 
useful because of its array of significant facts 
about a relatively neglected phase of the history 
of the American Negro. It is written in a simple 
and clear style and should interest the layman 
as well as the specialist. It reveals with stark 
realism the adverse conditions from which the 
American Negro has come. However, as a study 
by a sociologist, it leaves much to be desired. It 
is woefully lacking in a sociological analysis 
and/or frame of reference. The important fact of 
the relationship between personality and social 
structure could be profitably analyzed in this 
investigation. When the controls and patterns 
of behavior which give expression and satisfac- 
tion to basic needs and impulses are destroyed, 
frustrations and chaotic behavior are hound to 
ensue, and eventually there develop new values, 


‘new conceptions, new institutions, and new so- 


cial types. This study should help us answer the 
question as to what are generally the social and 
personality consequences of such cultural up- 
heavals and conflicts as the freedman experi- 
enced. 

The writer might have examined more closely 
the differential rate at which the several groups 
in the Negro race became adjusted to the new 
social order. Ths points of departure apparently 
would be differences in background and oppor- 
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tunities. There were, for example, conspicuous 
communities of free Negroes even in the Deep 
South who received preferential treatment be- 
fore emancipation. However, after the Civil War 
their positions were defined essentially as those 
of the freedmen. What role did they play in the 
period of transition and disorganization? 
Finally, one is disappointed by the absence 
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of some important sources of information. The 
works of such writers as John Hope Franklin, 
E. Franklin Frazier, Carter G. Woodson, 
Charles S. Johnson, W. E. B. DuBois, Francis 


- Butler Simkins, eż al., would have been unques- 


tionably valuable. 
E. Horace FITCHETT 


Howard University 
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apply science to foreign affairs and the prevention 

of war. 

e DeGraziA, ALFRED. The Elements of Political Sei- 
ence. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xv+ 
6354+ xxvi. $5.50. Introductory textbook in po- 
litical science, drawing on sociological and psy- 
chological sources. Discusses political behavior, 
governmental organization, and democracy and 
policy. 

De Man, HENDRI. Vermassung und Kultur Ver- 
Jol: Eine Diagnose unserer Zeit. Bern: A. Francke 
Ag. Verlag. Bern, 1951. Pp. 208. 

DENNIS, WAYNE, et al. Current Trends in Psycho- 
logical Theory. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. Pp. 213. $4.20. A series of lectures 
presented at the University of Pittsburgh tracing 
theoretical developments in the fields of personel- 
ity, learning, perception, cognition, motivation, 
cerebral behavior, psychotherapy, and theory 
construction. 

Doos, LECNARD W. Social Psychology: An Analysis 
of Human Behavior. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1952. Pp. xix+ 583. $5.00. New introductory 
text dealing with the individual in society, the 
behavicr of groups, and social change. 

. I. pu Pont bE Nemcurs & Co. Du Pont: The 
Autobiography of an American Enterprise. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Pp. 138. 
$5.00. Published in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the company. 

EGBERT, Donatp Drew, and Persons, Stow. So- 
cialism and Americen Life. Vol I. Bibliography: 
Descriptive and Critical. Vol. II. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+-776; 
xiv-+ 575, $10.00 ea. $17.50 set. Comprehensive 
work by fourteen scholars describing and analyz- 
ing American socialism, its doctrinal, economic, 
political, sociological, and psychological aspects; 
and its effects on American art and literature. 

EGLE, WALTER P. Economic Stabtiization: Objectives, 
Rules, and Mechanisms. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xiit+264. $4.00. A 
theory for the control of cyclical fluctuations and 
savings in the economy, by the national govern- 
ment, which still preserves a system of private 
enterprise. 

ELKOURI, FRANK. How Arbitration Works. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 271. $5.50. A comprehensive study of labor 
arbitration showing its scope, its procedures, the 
kinds of cases handled, the governing standards, 
the handling of evidence, the rules of proof, and 
the place of arbitration relative to managerial 
prerogatives. 

Faris, Ropert E. L. Secial Psychology. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1952. Pp. vii+420. $5.00. New 
text on human nature; motivation; mental or- 
ganization; the self; social determination of 
learning, perception, memory, attitudes, and be- 
liefs; social factors in ability; primary interaction; 
role playing; personal disorganization; and prob- 
lems in social psychology. l 
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FFRENCH, YVONNE (sel. and introd.). Transatlantic 
Exchanges: Cross-Currents of Anglo-American 
Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. New York: Li; 
brary Publishers, 1952. Pp. 255. $3.75. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Funds and Foundations: Their 
Policies Past and Present. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1952. Pp. xiii+-146. $2.75. Inside picture 
of the men and ideas that have controlled some of 
the leading philanthropic foundations now oper- 
ating in America. 

Fox, Sır CYRIL S. Water: A Study of Its Properties, 
Its Constitution, Its Circulation on the Earth, and 
Its Utilisation by Man. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. Pp. xxvii-+ 148. $8.75. 

FREEDMAN, RONALD; HAWLEY, Amos H.; LAN- 
DECKER, WERNER S.; and Miner, Horace M. 
Principles of Sociology: A Text with Readings. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xx+ 683. 
$5.25, A new introductory text to meet the need 
for a more integrated set of basic principles of so- 
ciolozy. 

GALENSON, WALTER (ed.). Comparative Labor Move- 
ments. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xiv-+ 599. $6.50. Seven contributors describe the 
labor movements in Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Australia, Germany, France, Italy, and Russia. 

GEIGER, THEODOR, Sosiale Umschichtungen in einer 
dänischen Mittelstadt: Mit angehangtem Tabellen- 
werk. Kobenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951. Pp. 
132. 20.00 kroner. 

GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANOR. Delinquents in the 
Making. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
vili-+ 214. $3.00. Based on a ten-year study by the 
authors with a staff of anthropologists, psychia- 
trists, physicians, social workers, and other ex- 
perts, on 1,000 boys. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD B. Understanding Heredity: 
An Introduction to Genetics. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. ix4+228. $3.75. 

GOODMAN, Mary Erren. Race Awareness in Young 
Children. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+280. $3.75. Research into 
what young children see, feel, and think about 
race and race differences, and under what circum- 
stances these become important to them. 


GOODWIN, MICHAEL. Nineteenth Century Opinion: 
An Anthology of Extracts from the First Fifty Vol- 
umes of the Nineteenth Century 1877-1901, Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, Inc., 1952. Pp. 282. $0.65. 

Grenier, Leo. Housing Market Behavior in a De- 
clining Area. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvii+265. $4.50. Investigates 
what happens to housing in a deteriorating area 
as found in the study of changes during the last 
fifty years in Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 

Hatmos, PAUL. Solitude and Privacy: A Study of So- 
cial Isolation, Its Causes and Therapy. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952. Pp. xvii+ 
181. 21/-. 

HARTLEY, EUGENE L, and Rura €E. Fundamentals 
of Social Psychology. New York: Alfred A. 
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Knopf, Inc., 1952. Pp. xix+740-+xvi. $5.50. A 
new introductory text. 

Hatt, Pact K. World Population and Future Re- 
sources: Proceedings of the Second Centennial 
Academic Conference of Northwestern University, 
New York: American Book Co., 1951. Pp. xviii-+ 
262. $3.50. 

HAYEK, F. A. The Counter-Revolution of Science: 
Studies on the Abuse of Reason. Glencoe, TI.: 
Free Press, 1952. Pp. 255. $4.00. Shows how the 
application of some of the concepts and methods 
of the physical sciences to social matters may 
lead to grave errors. 

HERBERTSON, Dororny. The Life of Frédéric Le- 
Play. Ledbury, Herefordshire: Le Play House 
Press, 1950. Pp. 119. 12s. 6¢. An account of the 
life, sociological thought, and reform activities 
of the eminent French sociclogist, together with 
an assessment of his influence. 

HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE J. Economic Anthropology: 
A Study in Comparative Economics. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xiii+547-+-xxiii. 
$5.75. Explores the economic function of non- 
literate societies and tests the basic principles of 

_ economic science in a variety of cultural settings. 

HINCKLEY, ROBERT G., and HERMANN, LYDIA. 
Group Treatment in Psychotherapy. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. Ix-+ 
136. $3.00. Analyzes the process of group thera- 
peutics in simple manner, with concrete examples 
to demonstrate the principles. 

HOBHOUSE MEMORIAL Trust. Hobhouse Memorial 
Lectures 1941-1950. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1952, Pp. 44. $4.00. The second set of ten 
lectures delivered in memory of L. T. Hobhouse, 
by R. G. Collingwood, A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
L. Susan Stebbing, Herbert S. Morrison, H. L. 
Beales, Charles E. Raven, H. N. Brailsford, G. C. 
Field, V. Gordon Childe, and Joseph Needham, 
on such topics as human nature, politics, moral 
principles, religion, and science. 

Hocart, A. M. The Life-Giving Moth. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1952. Pp. 252. 15s. A series 
of essays by an eminent English anthropologist 
on such topics as myths, rituel, money, snobbery, 
chastity, initiation ceremonies, and the role of 
custom, with ethnographic data. 

Howes, Raymonp F. (ed.). Women in the Defense , 
Decade. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952. Pp. x+110. $1.25. 

HYNDMAN, OLAN R., M.D. The Origin of Life and the 
Evolution of Living Things: An Environmental 
Theory. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. xxi +647. $8.75. An attempt to explain the 
origin and evolution of living things on a physico- 
chemical basis and as expressions of the operation 
of natural law. 

Innis, HAROLD A. Fhe Strategy of Culture. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. 45. $0.75. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. The Economic Development of 
Irag: Report of a Mission Organized by the Inter- 
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national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
at the Request of the Government of Iraq. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xix+463, 
$5.00. 

Isarp, WALTER, and WHITNEY, VINCENT. Alomic 
Power: An Economic and Social Analysis. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston Co., 1952. Pp. x+235. $4.75. 
An analysis of the economic, sociological, politi- 
cal, and geographical aspects of the development 
of atomic power, with an evaluation of the prab- 
able consequences. 

Jaques, Erorr. The Changing Culture af a Fac- 
tory. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xxi+341. $4.25. A study of a British industrial 
concern by a research group from the Tavistock 
Institute. 


* JARMAN, T. L. Landmarks in the History of Educa- 


tion: English Education as Pari of the European 
Tradition. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. vii-+323. $4.75. Treats Western educa- 
tion as historically a part of a process originated 
with the ancient Greeks. The nature and methods 
of education are shown to reflect the cultural and 
social character of successive phases of European 
history. 

Kors, Joan H., and DE S. BRUNNER, EDMUND. A 
Study of Rural Society. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
lin Co., 1952. Pp. x+ 532. $5.50. Fourth and re- 
vised edition of a text in rural sociology. 


Kruse, Fr. VINDING., The Community of the Future. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. vii-+ 
828. $12.00. A Danish jurist and philosopher ex- 
amines human society and its laws and proposes 
reforms in social life and the laws governing in- 
dustry, trade, and the constitution of the state. 


LANSING, ALBERT I. (ed.). Cowdry’s Problems of 
Ageing: Biological and Medical Aspectr. Belti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1952. Pp. xxiii+ 
1061. $15.00. The last section contains four ar- 
ticles on the social and economic problems of 
aging. 

LATHAM, EARL. THe Group Basis of Politics. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1952. Pp. ix+ 
244. $3.75. How the Eighty-first Congress tried 
to enact legislation on basing-point pricing, 
showing the political process as an interplay of 
group pressures. 

"LENS, SIDNEY. The Counterfeit Revolution. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. 272. An appraisal of 
Stalinism showing what gives it its idealist appeal 
and detailing its techniques, with reasons for its 
falseness as a genuine revolution for the masses of ' 
people. 

Lewis, Ben W. British Planning and Natienaliza- 
tion. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1952. 
Pp. xi+ 313. $3.00. A comprehensive account and 
appraisal of the nationalization program, showing 
how the respective industries were nationalized 
and how they have operated since, 


Loceors, R. A. From Europe to New Zeaiand. New 
Zealand: A. H. & A. W. Reed in conjunction with 
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the New Zealand Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1951. Pp. 112. 10s. 6d. The life and adjust- 
ment of European immigrants in New Zealand. 

Lone, Epwarp Leroy, JR. Religious Beliefs of Amer- 
ican Scientists. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
1951. Pp. 168. $3.00. Based on twentieth-century 
American scientists who have written book- 
length credos. 

MacDoucatt, Curtis D. Understanding Public 
Opinion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 
xii+ 698. $5.00. Introductory text discussing the 
nature of public opinion and propaganda in rela- 
tion to the structure cf human society and the 
chief facets of human culture; seven chapters on 
the media of public opinion. 

Matin, B. K. Related Multiplicity. Oxford, Eng.: 
Hall the Publisher Ltd., 1952. Pp. 258. 30s. A 
new interpretation of European <hought lead- 
ing to the formulation of a new metaphysical 
position and theory of logic. 

MANGUM, CHARLES S, The Legal Status of the Tenant 
Farmer in the Southeast. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. viii+478. 
$7.50. The law concerning landlord and tenant 
relationships as it has evolved in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

MANNING, CLARENCE A. The Siberian Fiasco. New 
York: Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. 210. $3.75. 
An analytical account of the military interven- 
tion of the United States in Siberia in 1918. 

McMnuien, WAYNE. Statistical Metaods for Social 
Workers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. Pp. xi+ 564. $6.75. 

MERTON, Rospert K.; Gray, Arsa P.; Hockey, 
BARBARA; and SELviN, HANAN C. Reader in 
Bureaucracy. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952. Pp. 
464. Fifty-four readings, organized under the fol- 
lowing heads: “Bureaucracy,” “Theoretical Con- 
ceptions,” “Bases for the Growth of Bureauc- 
racy,’ “Bureaucracy and Power Relations,” 
“The Structure of Bureaucracy,” “Recruitment 
and ‘Advancement,” “The Bureaucrat,” “Social 
Patholegies of Bureaucracy,” “Field Methods 
for the Study of Bureaucracy.” 

Meyerowitz, Eva L. R. The Sacred State of the 
Akan, London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1951. Pp. 


222.425. Account of the Akan peo>les of the Gold ” 


Coast in West Africa dealing particularly with 
their ceremonial life and religious ideas. 
MONBEIG, PIERRE. Pionniers et Planteurs de São 


Paulo. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1952. 


Fr. 1,500. 
MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Dynemics of Morals: 
A Sociopsychological Theory of Ethics. London: 
_ Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. xxvii+530. 
25s. Develops a rational theory of ethics based on 
the biology of human nature and on the cohesive 
force of human culture. 
Morray, PAVL (comp. and ed.). States’ Laws on 
Race end Color. Cincinnati: Woman’s Division 
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of Christian Service, 1951. Pp. x+-746. $4.00. 
Reference and guide for laymen and lawyers 
interested in the laws of race and color in the. 
United States. 

NAVILE, Pierre. La Chine future. Paris: Les 
Editions de minuit, 1952. Pp. 237. Discusses 
modern China, its religion, its peasantry, the 
merchant population, the working class, and 
revolutionary behavior. 

NEGLEY, GLENN, and Patrick, J. Max. The Quest 
for Utopias: An Anthology of Imaginary Societies. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. 599. 
$6.75. Central writings, unabridged, of some 
thirty Utopians, including some inaccessible to 
English readers. 

NEWMAN, BERNARD. Turkish Crossroads. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii-}+ 258. 
$4.75. An illustrated account of contemporary 

_ Turkey, as the first example of a dictatorship 
moving toward a democracy, based on travel and 
inquiry. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Norwegian-A merican Studies and Records. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1952. Pp. vii-+184. $2.50. 


OSBORNE, HAROLD. Indians of the Andes. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiii+ 266. $4.50. A history of the peoples who 
under the Inca monarchs built up an extensive 
empire and advanced culture and have lived 
through four centuries of economic depresson 
under the white man. 

PETERS, HERMAN J. Marriage. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Pacifc Books, 1952. Pp. 112. $1.50. A topical 
outline with self-evaluation instruments for a 
course in marriage and family relations. 


PLUMMER, ALFRED. International Combines in Mod- 
ern Industry. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. ix+309. 25s. Revised and brought 
up to date, this well-known work deals with the 
economic and political developments of recent 
times. 

REED, THOMAS H. and Doris D. Preparing College 
Men and Women for Politics. New York: Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, New York University, 1952. 
Pp. x+ 180. 

REYNOLDS, Lioyp G. The Structure of Labor Mar- 
kets: Wages and Labor Mobility in Theory and 
Practice. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 
ix+ 328. $4.50. 

Resan, Dav. Faces in the Crowd: Individual 
Studies in Character and Politics. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xii-+751. $5.00. 
Deals with how members of the “crowd” respond 
to political, social, and personal issues. Part I de- 
velops a theory of character and politics; Part IT 
is an analysis of specific individuals based on in- 
terview and case material. 

RoBERTSs, Joun M. Three Navaho Households: A 
Comparative Study in Small Group Culture. 
(“Reports of the Ramah Project,” No. 3.) 
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Cambridge: Peabody MM-s%seum, 1951. Pp. xiti-- 
87. $3.00. 

. ROBERTSON, PRISCILLA. Reve lutions of 1848: A Social 
History. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952. Pp. xi-+464. $6.00. How different peoples 
in Europe faced and dealt with the problems that 
came to the fore in the revolution of 1848, based 
on-study of the current memoires and records. 

Runes, Dacosert D. Of God, the Pevil and the Jews. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 186. 
$3.00. A Viennese philosopher’s ethical indict- 
ment of the Western world and “the lies and 
contradictions which corrode and must in time 
crumble the foundations 2f its culture,” 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND (Lester E. Denonn, ed.). Dic- 
tionary of Mind, Matter cnd Morals. New York: 


Philosophica) Library, 1952. Pp. xiv-+ 290. $5.00.. 


More than a thousand definitions and opinions 
selected from more than one hundred books and 
papers of Lord Russell. 

SAUER, WILHELM. Metaphysik auf sosialwissen- 
schaftlicher Grundlage. Berlin: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1951. Pp. x4 430. DM 32. 

oSIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Nations Have Souls. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. Pp. 213. $3.00. The 
patterns of national culture in the world today 
and how each will probably cope with technologi- 

- cal revolution and political upheaval. 

SILVERBERG, WILLIAM V., M.D. Childhood Experi- 
ence and Personal Destiny. New York: Springer 
Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xi-+ 289. $4.50. Traces 
the genesis of personality and neuroses to trau- 
matic experiences of childhood but extends the 
scope of such experiences beyond Freud’s defini- 
tion. 

SIMONITSCH, REVEREND Roranp G. Religious In- 
struction in Catholic Collezes for Men. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University af America Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvi+ 327. $4.00. A coctoral dissertation. 

SLATER, ELror, and Woops, Mova. Patterns of 
Marriage: A Study of Marriage Relationships in 
the Urban Working Classes. Toronto: British 
Book Service, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 311. 17s. 6d. 

Stamp, DUDLEY L. Land for Tomorrow, Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1952. $4.00. Ar- 
gues that the most impcrtant underdeveloped 
lands are in the middle latitudes, for example, in 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Canada, 
Australia, and the Argentine. 

TALMON, J. L. The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. xi-+-366. $4.00. 

TANSILL, CHARLES CALLAN. Back Doer to War: The 
Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1952. Pp. xxi-+690. 
$6.50. Examination of the State Department’s 
confidential correspondence and the manuscript 
collections of the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

TINTNER, GERHARD. Econometrics. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii+370. $5.75. 
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Systematic treatment of modern statistical meth- 
ods applied to economic data. 

TRAGER, HELEN G., and YARROW, MARIAN RADKE. 
They Learn What They Live: Prejudice in Young 
Children. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. . 
xvii+392, $4.50. An experimental study of 
groups of children in Philadelphia schools de- 
signed to shcw how prejudice affects children and 
how it is influenced by schools. . 

UNESCO. Press, Film, Radio: Reports on the Facili- 
ties of Mass Communication. Paris: UNESCO, 
1951. Pp. 605. $3.50. Survey of the structure, 
operation, and facilities of news agencies, press, 
movies, and radio in various countries in the 
world. 

Vartz, ROLANDO S.; GRETHER, E. T.; and Cox, 
Reavis. Marketing in the American Economy. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1952. Pp. xvili+ 

737. $6.00. Discusses the place of marketing in 
our économy, specialization in marketing, buy- 
ing, selling, pricing, and marketing control. 

Voct, Evon Z., Navaho Veterans: A Study of Chang- 
ing Values. (“Reports of the Rimrock Project, 
Values Series,” No. 1.) Cambridge: Peabody Mu- 
seum, 1951. Pp. xix-+223. $3.00. 

Wares, Hocrn G., and FERBER, ROBERT. Marketing 
Research: Selected Literature. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. Pp. v-+217. $3.00. 

WALKER, CHARLES R., and Guest, Roserr H. The 
Man on the Assembly Line. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 180. $3.25. First 
steps of a scientific inquiry into the human rela- 
tions on an assembly line. 

WALLACE, ERNEST, and E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. The 
Comanches: Lords of the South Plains. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. 
Xvii-+381. $5.00. A historical and ethnographic 
account of the Comanche Indians. 

Wavucu, ALBERT E, Elements of Statistical Method. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xv-+531. $5.50. This edition contains a new 
chapter on analysis of variance. Chapters on 
curve-fitting have been completely rewritten. 

WILKINS, HAROLD T. Secret Cities of Old South Amer- 
ica. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. 
467. $6.00. Argues that in Central and South 
America can be found the solution tc tke riddles 
of the lost continents of Atlantis, Mu, and Pan. 

Wisnu, HARVEY. Society and Thought in Early Amer- 
ica, Vol. I. Society and Thought in Modern Amer- 
ica, Vol, II. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+612; xii+ 618. $5.00 ea. A 
survey of the impact of industrialization and ur- 
banization upon American life and thought. ^ 

ZNANIECKI, FLORIAN. Cultural Sciences: Their Origin 
and Development. Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1952. Pp. viii+438. $6.00. Traces the dévelop- 
ment of social scientific thought for the purpose 

" of identifying the area of the cultural sciences and 
their distinctive subject matter. 
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FOLK AND “FEUDAL” SOCIETIES 
GIDEON SJOBEEG 


ABSTRACT 


A typology of the feudal society in contradistinction to that of the folk order is constructed. Although 
both are static and have a sacred-value orientation, the feudal] society has far more complex stratification and 
institutional systems. An understanding of the differences between these societies is of crucial significance in 
interpreting the effects of present-day industrialization and urbanization in many parts of the world. 


Until the past decade sociologists in the 
United States directed only a small portion 
of their eiforts toward a comparative study 
of society. As a result, the distinctions be- 
tween folk and feudal orders ard the differ- 
ential effects of the process of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization on the two kinds of 
society have been little perceived. This over- 
sight is, of course, understandable in the 
light of American history; orly incipient 
forms of “feudalism” have been evidenced in 
this country. Attention therefore was not 
turned toward feudalism, even on the world 
scene. Recent political changes, however, 
have placed the United States in a position 
of world leadership; reform programs are 
being carried out in many “backward” 
countries. Through failure to interpret cor- 
rectly the functionings of other societies, a 
number of these plans have been naively 
conceived. At the same time, sociologists 
and anthropologists are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with the comparative study 
of sociocultural systems; a critical evalua- 
tion, therefore, of present-day perspectives 
is requisite. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to 


formulate a typology of the feudal social 
system in contradistinction to that of the 
folk order. Then, through an analysis of the 
differential effects on folk and feudal so- 
cieties of social change resulting from the 
industrial-urban process, justification is of- 
fered for their separation. Although other 
sets of typologies are logically possible, the 
study should contribute toward the develop- 
ment of a comparative sociology. 

It is not suggested here that the concept 
“folk society” should be discarded. Actually 
it serves many useful purposes. Yet its in- 
discriminate application to communities in 
all nonindustrialized areas has given rise to 
serious misinterpretations of existing condi- 


“tions. Although no one society need cor- 


respond exactly to the constructed type, the 
value of the “model” for understanding and 
interpreting social action is enhanced if it 
does not diverge too widely from reality. 
Redfield,! employing the ideal-type meth- 
od, has provided us with one of the most 
1 Robert Redfield, ‘“The Folk Society,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LII (1947), 293-308; see also 
Alvin Boskoff, ‘Structure, Function, and Folk 
ae American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 
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careful and logically consistent formulations 
of the folk order. This is a small, isolated, 
nonliterate, and homogeneous society witha 
Strong sense of solidarity. The primary 
group ties—those of kinship in particular— 
‘are of crucial importance to its effective 
functioning. Furthermore, a minimum of 
division of labor is present, from which it 
can be deduced that stratification in terms 
of social classes is unknown. Finally, the 
value orientation is sacred, and the actions 
of the members tend toward strict con- 
formance to the norms of the folk. 

The so-called “‘primitive” societies most 
nearly correspond to this folk typology; 
some isolated tribal communities fit the con- 
structed type rather well. On the other 
hand, the concept is much less meaningful 
for interpreting complex societies in Asia, 
Europe, and even Latin America. Although 
a few writers? have recognized certain dis- 
tinctions between “folk and peasant” and 
‘nonliterate and literate” societies, no 
systematic presentation of these differences 
and their implications for social change 
seems to be extant. 


THE FEUDAL SOCIETY 


Both feudal and folk societies are static 
and have sacred-value orientations; conse- 
quently, the action pat-erns of their mem- 
bers are clearly defined. But the feudal so- 
ciety is far more heterogeneous and complex 
than is the folk order. Their essential differ- 
ences can best be stated in terms of the 
respective social structures. The feudal 
order is characterized by rigid class or caste- 
like stratification and complex state, edu- 
cational, and economic institutions—all of 
which necessitate an extensive division of 
labor. Furthermore, it has a relatively large 
population and an extended territorial base. 

It should be noted before proceeding, 
however, that the concept “feudalism” has 
been used in several ways. Historians con- 


2 See, e.g., A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (rev. ed.; 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948), p. 284, 
and Robert Bierstedt, ‘‘The Limitations of Anthro- 
pological Methods in Sociology,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LIV (1948), 22-30. 
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ventionally have taken as their criteria cer- 
tain restricted institutional patterns of 
medieval Eurcpe, especially the lord-vassal 
relationship.” Although this structural ar- 
rangement mzy have existed at times in 


-other societies also,* the application of the 


concept in this manner is too limited for 
sociological analysis. The formulations of 
Boeke, Weber, and Riistow,' although 
quite incomplete, more nearly fulfil our 
requirements. The more inclusive meaning 
given herein. to the concept “feudalism” 
avoids the pitfalls of historicism and the 
resultant emphasis on uniqueness. 

The structural arrangement of the feudal 
society is outlined below. In order to 
demonstrate a degree of empirical plausi- 
bility for this typology, brief references are 
made to social situations which correspond 
rather closely <o its criteria.® : 

Typically, feudalism is predicated on a 
large peasant population. These individuals 
live in small village settlements and gain 
their livelihood primarily from intensive 
cultivation of the soil through the use of a 
simple technology. Scattered about the 


3 F. L. Ganshof, Qu’est-ce que la Féodalité? (2d 
ed.; Neuchâtel: Editions de la Baconniére, 1947); 
Otto Hintze, “Wesen und Verbreitung des Feudalis- 
mus,” Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften,  philosophisch-historiscne Klasse 
(1929), pp. 321-47; Carl Stephenson, Afediaeval 
Feudalism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1942). 


i Ch’i Ssu-ho, “A Comparison between Chinese 
and European Feudal Institutions,” Yenshing Jour- 
nal of Social Studies, IV (1948), 1-13. 


5 J. H. Boeke, The Interests of the Voiceless Far 
Easi (Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1948), pp. 
1-8; Max Weter, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), ITI, Part 2, 724 ff.; 
Alexander Riistow, Orisbestiinmung der Gegenwart: 
Eine universalgescrichiliche Kultur kritik, 1: Ursprung 
der Herrschaft (Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag, 1950). 


€ In constructing any typology, a mass of de-- 
scriptive material is essential. Many sociologists 
fail to recognize that Weber, the popularizer of the 
ideal-type method, relied heavily upon a great 
accumulation of historical materials for his typolo- 
gies. The author has avoided constructing types 
about merely one historical situation; special study 
was made of China, Japan, India, and France, and 
surveys of other areas were read to check the gen- 
eralizations offered. 
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countryside, they form the backbone of the 
feudal system. But the peasant villages, sig- 
nificantly, are not isolated from one an- 
other. Field studies which have focused 
strictly upon the local community have 
often lost sight of the total sociocultural 
setting. l 

Unlike the members of a folk order, the 


peasants provide sufficient surplus food to ' 


sustain a limited number of population con- 
centrations—the focal points cf the feudal 
society. Towns spring up as. political, re- 
ligious, and trading centers, and although 
only a small portion of the total populace 
inhabit these communities, their social sig- 
nificance extends far beyond mere numbers. 
That these towns are quite unlixe industrial 
cities is obvious: feudal towns do not exhibit 
the social disorganization and individual- 
ization commonly associated with present- 
day industrial-urban centers.’ However, it 
must not be inferred that life in the feudal 
town is not distinct from that in the feudal 
village. These towns, moreover, are linked 
to one another. But inasmuch as transporta- 
tion and communication still are relatively 
undeveloped, the contacts between the vari- 
ous communities are not comparable to 
those in industrial-urban societies. 

Within the towns reside many of the 
elite, particularly its most important mem- 
bers. The ruling stratum is at the very least 
composed of a governmental bureaucracy 
and a priestly and/or scholar group. In 
addition, a nobility, a landlord group, and 
militarists or warriors, among others, may 
be present in various combinations. The 
unique cultural-historical development of a 
given social order determines the exact com- 
position of the elite; it varies not only among 
societies but from time to time within a 
society. 

T See, e.g., Morton H. Fried, “Some Preliminary 
Considerations of Larger Units in Chinese Social 
Organization,’ Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Ser. 2, XI (1949), 121-26; 
Roger Le Eourneau, Fès: Avant le Protectorat (Casa- 
blanca: Société Marocaine de Librairie et d’Edition, 
1949). The latter study, which has received no 


formal recognition by sociologists in this country, is 
a most detailed description of a feudal city. 
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But the significant feature of the strati- 
fication pattern is its bifurcation—a small 
minority supported by and “exploiting” a 
large subservient populace which passively 
accepts its role. The traditional Chinese 
society evidenced this most strikingly. To 
be sure, hierarchical gradations occur in 
both the upper stratum and the masses, but 
these are slight when compared to the basic 
cleavage within the society as a whole. The 
upper class is differentiated in terms of its 
moncpoly of power and authority, the 
“correct” kinship groupings, and the highly 
valued achievements. Particularly impor- 
tant in this context are institutionalized 
differences in personal attributes. Distinc- 
tive dress, speech, and manners render the 
elite easily recognizable at all times.’ And 
inasmuch as an individual’s status within 
the elite or the masses is ascribed, social 
mobility is minimized. 

A closer examination of the ruling minor- 
ity is essential. As noted, political function- 
aries are one of the constituent elements. 
For in a feudal society a complex and 
highly institutionalized state system extends 
its control directly or indirectly over the 
masses. Among other forms, this state sys- 
tem may be a monarchy or possibly a 
theocracy such as existed in medieval Eu- 
rope. Aside from exerting legal control, the 
political functionaries exact some kind of 
tribute from the peasantry. This serves to 
perpetuate the elite and support such 
groups as an army, which protects the so- 
clety from external aggression. Political 
functionaries are recruited from the upper 
class and thus reflect an inherently con- 


, servative tradition which is gauged to pre- 


serve the status quo. 

Scholars and priests are another integral 
element of the elite. Usually they merge into 
one group, for the educational and religious 
institutions are characteristically identical. 


8 An illuminating discussion of personal at- 
tributes in a feudal order may be found in Cornelius 
Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture (New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1951), chap. viii. This dis- 
cusses the city of Seoul at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 
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In addition, some of these individuals may 
be political bureaucrats. The scholar’s prime 
qualification is his knowledge of the sacred 
writings and traditions of the past; these 
govern the actions of the present. Memoriza- 
tion and understanding of the ancient 
thougat-ways are preconditions for his as- 
sumption of a role in tke highly institution- 
alized educational system. Scholarship is 
notab:e for its compiling and preserving 
qualities and not for any degree of original- 
ity. This aspect of the typology is em- 
pirica:ly attested by the characteristics of 
such groups as the Chinese literati, the 
Indian Brahmins, and the medieval Euro- 
pean clergy. 

The scholar-priests perform an important 
function as official carriers of the classical 
written tradition which provides the social 
system with a sophisticated and elaborate 
justification for its existence and continued 
survival. Inconsistencies (present in all 
societies) are explained away. Through the 
sacred writings a continuity is achieved and 
the past more easily ratained. This is not 
possikle among the folk, whose history is 
perpetuated solely by oral transmission. 
The ideology of the sacred writings, by 
standardizing the action patterns of the 
elite, also establishes solidarity over a broad 
geographic area. As a result, the homo- 
geneity of the upper class is typically greater 
than that of the masses.” Finally, the scholar- 
priest’s existence as a member of the elite 
brings about a striking divergence of their 
religicus actions from those of the masses, 
who comprehend little of the philosophical 
basis of the religion they practice. 


Landlords often constitute part of the, 


elite class—for example, in China and 
in medieval Europe. But the landlord fac- 
tion per se is not an essential component of 
feudalism as conceived herein. At times the 
political bureaucrats assume functions simi- 


§ On this point see E. Shouby, ‘The Influence of 
the Arabic Language on the Psychology of the 
Arabs,’ Middle East Journal, V (1951), 284-302, 
and Gerald F. Winfield, China: The Land and the 
People* (New * York: William Sloare Associates., 
Inc., 1948), p. 184. 
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lar to those of the landlords; this occurred in 
India before the arrival of the British. The 
strength of the landlord stems from his di- 
rect control over the peasantry and con- 
comitantly over the surplus food supply. 
Finally, other special groups may comprise 
the elite; for example, in Japan pricr to the 
Meiji Restoration the topmost position of 
prestige and power was commanded by the 
military, or semurat, but some of these also 
doubled as governmental leaders. 

Economically and politically the elite 
class dominates the mass populace. The 
latter supply the ruling minority with food, 
goods, and services but receive little in re- 
turn. The trading relations of the city, there- 
fore, are not with the countryside but with 
other towns, sometimes in quite distant 
regions. The relationship between the upper 
stratum and the masses is not entirely one- 
sided, however. Guidance is offered in the 
“moral” or religious sphere—the elite’s ideal 
patterns are those emulated by the masses. 
Protection from outside attack and con- 
quest is also the responsibility of the upper 
stratum. But more concrete functions may 
be performed—for example, the Chinese 
bureaucrats had an important duty in water 
control, chiefly for purposes of irrigation. 

The peasants are not the only compo- 
nents of the masses. Characteristic of a 
feudal economic system is handicraft manu- 
facturing based on a household economy. 
This requires skilled artisans. Most typical- 
ly they reside in the towns, although some 
may be village-dwellers, where commonly 
they are also part-time farmers. The char- 
acteristic organizational units of artisans in 
the towns are guilds, each of which em- 
braces a different occupational grouping: 
potters, weavers, metal workers, and car- 
penters, among others. 

Not only do the guilds maintain a 
monopolistic control over recruitment 
through the apprenticeship system, but they 
also establish the norms of work. Further- 
more, the actions of the members are pre- 
scribed down to the family level; in time of 
crisis the guild functions as a welfare 
agency. The artisans are instrumental in 
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providing the elite with the luxury goods 
and services for the “conspicuous consump- 
tion” which clearly differentiates the latter 
from the disadvantaged members in the 
society. 

Finally, another group within the feudal 
order must be considered. Typically, a 
small minority (or minorities) reside in the 
feudal society but occupy a marginal posi- 
tion, not being fully integrated into the 
social system. These persons are ranked 
even lower than peasants and artisans. 
Feudal orders often have scorned the mer- 


chant: he usually has too much contact” 


with foreigners and is therefcre a trans- 
mitter of “dangerous” ideas, Other outsid- 
ers have been slaves, the “untouchables” 
of India and the Eta class of Japan. These 
groups provide special goods and perform 
those services considered degrading by mem- 
kers of the morally valued occupations. In 
this way, they are functionally important 
to the entire society, particularly the elite. 

To recapitulate: folk and feudal societies 
are similar in that both are relatively static 
and possess a sacred-value orientation. As 
sich, the action patterns of their members 
are predictable, for there exists a minimum 
of internal conflict and disorder. In their 
structural arrangements, however, they 
differ perceptibly. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


What are the implications of separating 
folk and feudal societies for sociological in- 
terpretation? A clearer understanding of 
contemporary social change follows from 
treating these as distinct social systems. 

That industrial urbanization is bringing 
about change in the sociocultural organiza- 
tion of many societies is obvious.! But the 
resistance of the feudalistic structure to this 
process has been equally significant. Recent 

10 The industrial-urban process is not the only 
factor which has induced change in “backward” 
areas. The state system per se, including colonial 
government, could be considered. Yet, to deal 
primarily with industrialization and urbanization 
is not unreasonable, even though these are being 


carried forward by the state. It is the industrial fac- 
tor which makes the present-day state so potent. 
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evidence for this is overwhelming: only a 
few exemplary cases are presented here. 
Authorities on China have often commented 
on hew the elite in that country during the 
twentieth century has held firmly to the 
Confucianist ideology, the feudalistic gov- 
ernmental structure, the traditional family 
system, and even the feudal economic organ- 
ization, although the forces making for 
change have been formidable" (That the 
present Chinese regime will eradicate the 
feudalistic past is most doubtful.) And the 
tenacity of feudalism in Europe has only 
recently come to public consciousness. 
France is a case in point, although other 
countries (e.g., Germany and Italy) might 
also be cited. Despite the fact that France 
has experienced industrial urbanization for 
over a century, many feudalistic institutions 
have survived: a kind of handicraft system 
is stillan important element in the economy, 
the pro-monarchical group continues to re- 
assert itself in one form or another, and the 
feuda_istic church and family systems are 
still in evidence.” All this has fostered the 
schisms and conflicts so typical of France 
since the Revolution. 

Even the material coming to light on 
Russia reveals that the Soviets, though 
using forceful persuasion, have found it 
difficult to subdue at least one of the 
feudalistic subsystems within their borders 
—a Moslem group in Central Asia. The per- 
sistence of the Moslem religion, with its 
month of fasting (Ramadan), and the latent 
power of the old aristocracy have served as 


u See, e.g., Marion J. Levy, Jr., and Shih Kuo- 
heng, The Rise of the Modern Chinese Business Class 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949), 
pp. 8-17, 34 ff; John King Fairbank, The United 
States ond China (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948), pp. 240 ff.; Far Eastern Culture and 
Society (Princeton University Bicentennial Con- 
ferences,” Ser. 2, Conference 7) (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946), p. 21. 


#2 Fecr two excellent discussions of this subject 
see: Edward Mead Earle (ed.), Modern France 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), esp. 
John E. Sawyer, ‘“‘Strains in the Social Structure of 
Modern France,” chap. xvii; Donald C. McKay, 
The United States and France (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951), chaps. vii and viii. 
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stumbling blocks to the efficient industrial- 
ization of this regime. (As a matter of fact, 
the Soviet power complex is itself a rein- 
carnation, loosely speaking, of the feudal 
regime which existed prior to the 1917 revo- 
lution.) Evidence for the survival of feudal- 
istic patterns in the Middle East and India! 
is also readily obtainable. 

On the other hand, the rapid disintegra- 
tion and, at times, loss of cultural identity 
of folk, or “primitive,” societies is common 
knowledge. Examples can be found in the 
Americas and in Australia, Africa, and vari- 
ous parts of Asia. Specifically, India comes 
to mind. There the feudal order has main- 
tained itself, whereas the tribal units, much 
to the concern of many anthropologists and 
government officials, are being ‘“detribal- 
ized.” 

The question now arises: How is the 
feudalistic social structure able to survive in 
the face of industrial urbanization? For one 
thing, the elite strives to retain its tradition- 
al advantages at all cost. The elite is as- 
sumed to have “everything to lose and 
nothing to gain” from social change. The 
following discussion points to some of the 
conditions which make this resistance 
possible. 


13 Mark Alexander, ‘“Tensions in Soviet Central 
Asia, The Twentieth Century, CL (1951), 192-200. 


14 See, eg., Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. 
Frye, The United States and Turkey and Iran (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951); Halford L. 
Hoskins, ‘‘Point Four with Reference to the Middle 
East,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CCLXVUI (1950), 85-95; 
J. A. Curran, Jr., Militant Hinduism in Indian 
Politics: A Study of the R.S.S. (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1951); Radhakamad Mukerjee 
et al., Inter-Caste Tensions: A Survey under the 
Auspises of UNESCO (Lucknow, India: Lucknow 
University Press, 1951); Kingsley Davis, The Popu- 
lation of India and Pakistan (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951), passim. 


1 D. N. Majumdar, Races and Cultures of India 
(2d rev. ed.; Lucknow, India: Universal Publishers, 
Ltd., 1950), pp. 97, 179, 187; J. H. Hutton, ‘‘Primi- 
tive Tribes” in L. S. S. O'Malley (ed.), Modern 
India and the West (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1941), pp. 415-44; and various issues of the 
Eastern Anthropologist, published in Lucknow, 
India, esp. Vol. III, September, 1949. 
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The upper stratum’s ability to ward off 
the consequences of industrial urbanization 
first arises from its command of technical in- 
telligence. To insure the continuance of the 
society, positions in the complex govern- 
mental and educational institutions must be 
staffed; the alternative is chaos. A medicum 
of order must be maintained by all ruling 
groups if they are to preserve their posi- 
tions of power (this is true even of revolu- 
tionary elements). Reliance upon the feudal 
functionaries who possess the necessary 


„knowledge to sustain a degree of eficient 


organization is therefore mandatory. As a 
result, feudal political or educational bu- 
reaucrats, because of this strategic location, 
are able to veto (either formally or infor- 
mally) any proposed radical change.” 

The survival of the elite, particularly 
within governmental and educational and/ 
or religious institutions, is greatly enhanced 
by the prevailing language patterns. The 
speech of the upper class markedly differs 
from that of the folk. But more important 
is tke nature of the written languege—the 
medium by which officialdom conducts its 
affairs. It may be a completely different 


‘one from that spoken by the masses—for 


example, Latin in medieval Europe—or, as 
in the case of the Chinese and Japanese 
scripts, most difficult to master. In any 
event, knowledge of the literary language 
requires much leisure—the prerogative of 
the elite. Few of the folk are able to gain 
access to the sacred knowledge possessed by 
the political and intellectual leaders; thus, 
criticism or rejection of the elite’s moral 
ideals is quite unlikely. Through this mo- 
nopoly of the written language the elite 


18 An interesting situation has evolved in the 
case of colonial rule. Inasmuch as members of the 
elite have commanded the important governmental 
and 2ducational posts, their contact with the foreign 
rulers has been far more extensive than that of the 
masses. The upper-class individuals, especially those 
who are able to accommodate somewhat, gzin access 
to the implements of the foreigner’s power—-educa- 
tion. technological knowledge, etc. Actually, this 
reinforces their status and increases their possi- 
bilities for survival; this in turn aids in the preserva- 
tion of feudal traits. 
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seals itself off from the masses. And these 
written languages have a remarkable sur- 
vival quality. Latin is a striking example. 
In addition, the Arabic literary language 
and the Chinese and Japanese scripts dis- 
play an inflexibility which assures their 
continued usage for some time to come, 
despite the various attempts at reform.?’ 
The written tradition, especially as em- 
bodied in the sacred literature, is the 
product of the privileged group. As such, it 
prescribes the ideal action patterns in 
family, religious, and interpersonal situa- 
tions. Many of these rules are carried over 
into the urban-industrial society through en- 
acted legislation. For example, many of the 
law norms which are applied to the con- 
temporary industrial-urban communities of 
India stem from the sacred writings of the 
Hindus and thus perpetuate the ideal norms 
not of the lower castes but of the Brahmins.'® 
This pattern has no correlate in folk orders. 
Among the folk, once the oral traditions are 
lost, they can never be recovered. 
Although it is difficult to express the fol- 
lowing in strictly objective terms, research 
reveals that the superiority-inferiority struc- 
ture is tenacious. Possibly one reason for 
this is the rationalization it receives in the 
religious writings. Yet, whatever the ex- 
planation, empirical materials lend credence 
to the “toughness” of this structural nexus 
in a society. In Japan after World War II, 
lower-class individuals when asked by 
pollsters for their opinions would refer the 
interviewer to upper-class leaders who 
would speak for them.!* Employer-employee 
relations in feudal countries now undergoing 
industrialization also reflect the continu- 
ance of earlier traditions. In southeast Asia, 


17 Shouby, od. cit.; John De Francis, Nationalism 
and Language Reform in China (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950). 


18 Benjamin Lindsay, “Law,” in O'Malley, ep. 
cit., pp. 107-37; Dinshah Fardunji Mulla, Principles 
of Hindu Law (10th ed.; Calcutta: Eastern Law 
House, Ltd., 1946), chap. ii. - 


19 Frederick S. Hulse, ‘‘Some Effects of the War 
upon Japanese Society,” Far Eastern Quarterly, VII 
(1947), 37. 
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(hina, and Japan, the employer-laborer 
relationship exhibits a direct correspondence 
to the elite-mass system of feudalism,?? And 
the prestige of the European nobility has 
died slowly, even in a country as demo- 
cratic as England. 

_ Up to this point, only resistance to the 
industrial-urban complex has been exam- 
ined. An objection could be raised: Did not 
the elite in Japan actually instigate the 
industrialization of the nation? The re- 
juttal to such an argument is that indus- 
crial urbanization was only partially ac- 


°” cepted. Many of the value orientations 


and structural arrangements which ordinari- 
-y are correlated with it were summarily 
rejected. The feudalistic ruling group who 
retained control of the governmental bu- 
reaucracy impeded the “modernization” of 
women’s role in society and the development 
of a small-family system. Consequently, an 


_2verpopulation problem was fostered which 


may ultimately threaten the whole indus- 
trial-urban structure. Furthermore, the 
state was able to perpetuate many feudal 
traditions by maintaining rigid control over 
the educational system and by keeping the 
workers in a position of subservience.” 
Recent happenings in a number of folk 
orders testify to the significance of an elite 
class. The ability of “primitive” societies to 
adjust to, or frequently combat, industrial 


20 See, e.g., Bruno Lasker, Human Bondage in 
Southeast Asia (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950), passim; John Campbell 
Pelzel, “Social Stratification in Japanese Urban 
Economic Life’? (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, Department of Social Rela- 
tions, 1950); Shih Kuo-heng, China Enters the 
Mackine Age (ed. and trans. Hsiao-tung Fei and 
Francis L. K. Hsu) (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1944), pp. 116 ff. 


4tSome works discussing the persistence of 
feudalism in Japan and its effects are: Nobutaka 
Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in 
Japan (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950), 
Parts 3 and 4; Hugh Borton (ed.); Japan (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1950), esp. chaps. viii 
and xii; Warren S. Thompson, “Future Adjust- 
ments of Population to Resources in Japan,” in 
Modernization Programs in Relation to Human Re- 
sources and Population Problems (New York: Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1950), pp. 142-53. 
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urbanization and the kind of social organ- 
ization which ordinarily accompanies it is 
dependent upon the development of an elite 
which is sufficiently trained.to comprehend 
the implications of what is transpiring. This 
is strikingly evident in Negro Africa. In the 
Belgian Congo the government contributed 
toward the formation of an educated notre 
élite; only then did formal resistance to 
“modernization” arise. And the incipient 
opposition of the Natives in South Africa 
and in British West Africa** is being led by 
the educated among them. Only these are 
able to utilize such mediums as books, news- 
papers, and the radio—and thus publicize 
the “evils?” of the prevailing social 
change. In other words, the growth of 
an institutional apparatus, one not found 
among the folk, is essential if this society is 
to preserve its identity. Interestingly 
enough, anthropologists may place them- 
selves in a position of a “neo-elite” when 
studying “primitive” peoples. For only after 
the folk customs have been recorded is it 
possible for governments to make adjust- 
ments in their policies to prevent the dis- 
appearance of those grcups which lack an 
educated and political elite.*4 | 
Among the masses in the feudal order the 
artisans or craftsmen constitute a group 
which has a vested interest in keeping the 
situation stabilized. Although in some 
countries their resistance has not been 
noticeably effective, nevertheless the ar- 
tisans play a role in checking the diffusion 
of the industrial-urban complex. For if and 
when it occurs, it does so at the expense of 
this group. Should a society desire to main- 


22 See recent issues of the journal La Voix du 
. Congolais, particularly Vol. VI (1950). 


23 Ellen Hellmann (ed.), Handbook on Race Rela- 
tions in South Africa (Cape Town: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), chap. xx; a_so see various issues of 
the journal Race Relations (published in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa), esp. Vol. XVI, No. 3 (1949), 
and Vernon McKay, ‘Nationalism in British West 
Africa,” Foreign Policy Reports, XXTV (1948), 2-11. 


24 This is apparent in the United States govern- 
ment—sponsored surveys of nonliterate peoples of 
Oceania after World War II, as well as in studies of 
American Indians during the last fifty years. 
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tain a minimum of order, the artisans must 
not be destroyed too rapidly. Furthermore, 
they are at times active in repelling the 
intrusion of the new type of economic sys- 
tem.” 

Second, modern feudal societies are 
typically overpopulated. In contrast, folk 
societies are by nature small and are not 
faced with this problem. Kingsley Davis”? 
has offered what is perhaps the most plau- 
sible set of explanations showing how over- 
population acts as a deterrent to industrial- 
urban expansion. Overpopulation, fcr one 


6 . è 
thing, focuses economic effort on consump- 


tion goods rather than on heavy industry, 
discounting future for present advantage. 
The situation of low capitalization is ap- 
parent first in agriculture, where lard be- 
comes increasingly scarce and expensive. 
Moreover, a high ratio of farm population 
to agricultural resources results in the pro- 
duction of fooc crops for sustenance rather 
than export crops for investment surplus. 
As a result of overpopulation, labor is im- 
mediately cheaper than machinery, which 
discourages the rationalization of industry. 
Finally, rapid population growth implies a 
high fertility and a somewhat lower, 
though still high, death rate. This creates 
an unusually heavy burden of young de- 
pendents. 

One of the most crucial problems now 
faced by many countries, especially those 
in Asia, is how to combat the great inertia 
inherent in overpopulation. This is further 
complicated by the resistance of the feudal 
elite, who impede the process of industrial 
urbanization sufficiently to facilitete a 


progressive increase in the population. 


An ideal typology has been constructed 
in contradistinction to that of the folk. One 
essential of the former is the two-class sys- 
tem—a small elite supported by & large 


28 Levy and Shih Kuo-heng, of. cit., p. 35; R. G. 
Kakade, A Socio-Economic Survey of Weaving Com- 
munities in Sholasur (Poona: Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Econcmics, 1947), passim. 


3 Davis, op. cil., pp. 218-19. 
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peasant population. Even more signi- 
ficant are the existent and highly de- 
veloped state and educational and/or re- 
ligious institutions—through dominant posi- 
tions in these structures the elite class 
controls the society. The feudal manu- 
‘facturing system is much more elaborate 
than that within the folk order: for ex- 
ample, handicraft workers are present. All 
this implies an extensive division of labor. 
Although both feudal and folk societies have 
a sacred-value orientation and exhibit a 
minimum of internal change, their social, 
structures are markedly divergent. An un- 
derstanding of the effects of the industrial- 
urbanization process in many areas of the 
world is possible only if these two typologies 
are separated; too often the distinctions 
have not been emphasized. 


Other implications stem from the fore- 
going discussion; only a few are mentioned 
here. First, many sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have given undue emphasis to the 
local community, especially when this is a 
mere segment of the larger sociocultural 
setting. Community-bound research stresses 
the family unit and neglects the study of 
governmental and educational institutions, 
through which the family necessarily must 
work in order to achieve its power and 
influence. From this it follows that, meth- 
odologically, the lumping-together of folk 
and feudal societies is often not justified. 
Doubts might legitimately be expressed con- 
cerning the validity of such a technique as 
the “cross-cultural survey” when general- 
izations are attempted beyond the area of 
family or kinship system. 


Finally, more attention needs to be de-" 


voted to the effects of industrial urbaniza- 
tion upon feudalistic societies. Few prob- 
lems are of greater significance. In Asia, 
particularly, conflicts of great magnitude 
have been evidenced as the industrial- 
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urban complex has spread into that region. 
Europe has been experiencing a similar fate 
for many decades. 

Obviously, despite the resistance of the 
feudal structure, the industrialization and 
urbanization process has been moving for- 
ward. However, instead of encompassing 
the whole society (which is now almost the 
case in the United States), in the feudal 
order the industrial-urbanized society will 
in ell probability be superimposed upon 
the existing structure, with the latter re- 
maining to some degree intact. Bifurcation 
within the society would therefore still per- 
sist, although in quite different form and 
witk quite different effects. This possibility 
has cound empirical expression in such coun- 
tries as France and Italy, where enclaves 
of peasants still perpetuate the feudal or- 
ganization. Overpopulation combined with 
the resistance to change inherent among the 
elite have contributed to this situation. A 
similar co-existence of two societies was de- 
liberately planned by the Netherlands gov- 
ernment in its rule over the Netherlands 
East Indies. The Dutch envisaged a 
“plural” economy, which also meant a 
bifurcated social structure.2? Industrial ur- 
banization has thus led to a modification 
rather than a destruction of feudal societies 
(folk orders, in contrast, seem to be disap- 
pearing). Though any attempt at generaliza- 
tion is fraught with difficulties, such an 
adjustment in feudal countries is not un- 
likely for a long time to come. But whatever 
the outcome, the imposition of the indus- 
trial-urban society upon an already highly 
developed social organization such as that 
found in feudalism will unquestionably be 
accompanied by disorganization, severe 
strains, and conflict. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


a7 J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1939), esp. pp. 446 ff. 
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ABSTRACT 


Current research about racial relations is based on two dubious assumptions: that particularistic theories 
are necessary and appropriate and that human behavior in situations of racial contact is determined by 
individual attitudes. But in modern mass society individual behavior is increasingly controlled by de- 
liberately organized collectivities. As concerns homeownership, wages and working conditions, and com- 
mercial transactions, the individual’s racial attitudes are subordinated to and mobilized by defixitions of 


the situation supplied by organizations. 


The basic sciences slowly and continu- 
ously feed their findings and generaliza- 
tions into the world of practical affairs, but 
in recent years crises in technology and 
social relations have been making ex- 
traordmary and urgent demands upon sci- 
entific knowledge. One such crisis is that 
precipitated by racial contacts. 

Racial relations are no longer a domestic 
problem which can be solved at national 
leisure. They have developed into a problem 
which greatly affects our relations with 
other countries. The weaknesses in our do- 
mestic race relations provide an extremely 
effective propaganda tool for the Com- 
munists in undermining America’s status 
in those parts of the world which are pre- 
dominantly nonwhite. This, of course, 1s the 
greater portion of the world. 

Tragically enough, much of the current 
research in race relations is of limited useful- 
ness in the face of the “American dilemma.” 
We are in need of more adequate generaliza- 
tions if our basic knowledge about racial 
relations is to be employed to implement 
democratic values. 

The shortcomings of our knowledge 
about racial relations center in two basic 
and interrelated notions about human be- 
havior in modern society. One is that any 
specific social relation as such can be theo- 
rized in vacuo; thus, that special theories are 
appropriate and necessary to an explana- 
tion of the behavior of individuals in situa- 
tions of racial contact. 

The other notion is that human behavior 
in such situations is, for the most part, 


definitively structured by the attitudes of 
individuals as such. In consequence collec- 
tive manifestations of racial relations are 
interpreted from the perspective of the indi- 
viduals who constitute the group. And hence 
the corollary has been adduced that all 
changes in race relations are brought about 
through the manipulation of individual atti- 
tudes. It is the theme of this paper that 
these subtle and far-reaching assumptions 
are questionable and that, moreover, they 
are limiting much of the current social re- 
search. 

The behavior of individuals in situations 
involving contact with members of other 
racial and ethnic stocks must be regarded as 
a specific aspect of general human beAavior, 
and, correspondingly, the understanding 
and analysis of such human behavior are de- 
pendent upon the adequacy of our more gen- 
eral theories of human nature and society. 
They must be related to the social structure 
inside of which behavior is taking place. 

Modern society is increasingly character- 
ized by the fact that individuals participate 


“in specific social situations not as singular 


and unchanging entities but by playing 
specifically differentiated roles (ie., as 
homeowners, workers, shoppers, merchants, 
etc.). Such role-playing comes less and less 
frequently under definitions provided by 
traditional folkways and mores. It is in- 
creasingly structured and defined by the de- 
mands and requirements of organizations 
set up for the purpose of realizing specific 
objectives. For the most part, the interests 
of individuals as homeowners, workers, or 
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merchants are now realized within the 
framework. of such institutions. 

Mannheim has stressed this aspect of 
modern society in observing that indi- 
viduals 


are compelled to renounce their private inter- 
ests and to subordinate themselves to the inter- 
ests of the larger.sccial units.... The atti- 
tude produced by competitive action between 
antagonistic individuals is transformed into a 
new attitude of group solidarity though the 
groups from which it derives are not all in- 
clusive.... The individual today ... is grad- 
ually realizing that by resigning partia 
advantages he helps to save his own tnterests. 
... Today the individual thinks not in terms of 
the welfare of the community or mankind as a 
whole but in terms of that of his own particular 
groups.!} 


In recent years greater attention has been 
focused on the fact that we na longer live in 
a society that is meaningful or understand- 
able in terms of traditional “practices” or 
established routines of social etiquette. In 
our time the human community has come to 
represent, for the most part, great imper- 
sonal aggregations of individuals. We live in 
what has been referred to as “mass society.” 
The term centers attention upon those as- 
pects of current collective life which give it 
a new meaning and emphasis. It refers to 
organizations of people who are not held 
together by informal understandings, be- 
liefs, or practices. However, the immensity 
of their numbers introduces wide differences 
of background and opinion; even of dis- 
agreements and overt conflict. The group- 
ings are increasingly deliberate, in response 
to specific needs, and are acting toward the 
realization of specific interests. The increas- 
ing evidence of dependence in modern 
society upon such deliberately organized 
groups has been noted by Mannheim: 


[The] stage of spontaneity ...of groups 
does not last very long, as in mass society it 
has to be succeeded by a stage of strict ergant- 
zation; for, of the achievements of modern mass 


1 Karl Mannheim, Man and Sosiety (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), pp. 69-70. 
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society only those can endure which are spon- 
sored by definite organization? 


The activities of such deliberately or- 
ganized groups are necessarily centered in 
specific interests of individuals and hence 
are seldom, if ever, inclusive of the whole 
range of interest and activity of even a single 
individual. It follows, as Mannheim points 
out, that “mass society tends to produce the 
most self-contradictory behavior not only in 
society but also in the personal life of the in- 
dividual.’’ 

Thus, two observations can be made re- 
garding the nature of modern society. First, 
that there are a decreasing number of homo- 
geneous, social, or cultural units of which it 
can be said that their membership directly 
mirrors, and hence is the individual counter- 
par: of, such collectivities. On the other 
hand, we observe social life as exhibiting a 
constant condition of flux, mobility, and 
change, giving society the appearance of a 
shapeless mass, whose form and organiza- 
tion are achieved through deliberate and 
calculated association. It is within the 
framework of these social developments that 
the specific phenomena of racial relations 
should be examined. 

In this view of the matter, a view of race 
relations which centers upon the concept of 
individual attitudes is severely limited. 
While there are some situations in which the 
bekavior of persons toward others can be 
explained individual gua individual, in terms 
of specific attitudes, in the major and sig- 
nificant areas of social life—namely, jobs, 
business, and the community—this concep- 
tion is not adequate. Thus most situations 
of racial contact are defined by the collec- 
tively defined interests of the individuals 
concerned and do not merely manifest their 
private feelings toward other races, for ex- 
ample, Negroes. 

Thus, the residential neighborhood is the 
special locale in which individuals attempt 
to realize such specific interests as personal 
and social deference and the protection of 


* Ibid., p. 134. 
3 Ibid., p. 60. 
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property values; in the commercial dis- 
tricts and in neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters, it is profits, value received, and con- 
venience; and, on the job, it is wages, securi- 
ty, and working conditions. In terms of 
these several kinds of interests, the activi- 
ties of individuals are mobilized and collec- 
tively shaped in modern mass society. Of 
necessity, these interests bring individuals 
together in organizations and cause the 
members to reflect in themselves, as individ- 
uals, tke raison d'être of the collectivities. 
These deliberately organized groups struc- 
ture and define the situations for the indi- 
vidual and offer him ready and available 
definitions of behavior. Individual behavior 
is, for all practical purposes, made a fiction. 
Hence a distinctly personal attitude toward 
minority groups may be of little conse- 
quence in explaining an individual’s be- 
havior. 

The reality is the social fact: the key to 
the situation and the individual’s action is 
the collectivity, and in our time the collec- 
tivity is increasingly of the nature of a de- 
liberately organized interest group. The col- 
lectivity even supplies the individual with a 
well-formulated rationale which makes 
meaningful and even personally justifies his 
activity; for example, in the acceptance and 
rejection of minority groups. Thus it 1s more 
frequently the policy, strategy, and tactics 
of deliberately organized interest groups, 
rather than the folkways, rather than the 
individual dimensions of personal preju- 
dices or racial amity, which controi behavior 
in specific situations. 

It is important to point out, however, 
that the organizational or collective influ- 
ences do not work merely as external pres- 
sure or force. In the process of accepting 
collective definition of the situation as to 
race as in other respects, the individual cre- 
ates certain self-conceptions, taking over 
and inte=nalizing roles which are in accord- 
ance with the definition of the situation as 
provided by the collectivity. Since these 
roles become persona] possessions, a part of 
the self, they are, in effect, principles of con- 
duct for the individual, an authority in their 
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own right. But they do not necessarily re- 
flect general recial attitudes and are fre- 
quently even at variance with generalized 
sentiments and feelings about speciic racial 
groups. They can and do vary with an indi- 
vidual’s behavior toward the same object in 
situations which involve a different self-in- 
terest and thus a different self-conception. 
For example, a person may have a “general 
attitude” of dislike toward Negroes. But, 
under certain circumstances, In his role as 
“property owner,” he may join with others 
to use violence in preventing a Negro from 
Moving into his neighborhood. 

However, the same person at the same 
time may be mobilized and disciplined at 
his job by his labor union’s definition of the 
situation. In his role as a “union steward,” 
he may even be sympathetic with a Negro 
who had been insulted by the refusal of a 
white girl to dance with him at a union 
dance. Yet he is not necessarily aware of the 
apparent contradiction. Indeed, his experi- 
ence is a commen one, for it is a distortion 
of the reality to refer his behavior to some 
generalized attitude or frame of mind. The 
question of consistency, which arises when 
an explanation is sought in individual psy- 
chology, is irrelevant in the above context. 

What often are characterized as atti- 
tudes or tendencies to act are better under- 
stood as social myths. These myths, or false 
beliefs, are, of ccurse, of considerable social 
significance, since they are an instrumental 
aspect of the recruitment of individuals in 
deliberately organized groups. The myths 
which he adopts and reiterates enable the in- 
dividual to justify discrimination, both to 
himself and to others. This is particularly 
important in a democratic country like the 
United States, where the individual feels 
compelled to conform to the ethical tradi- 
tion expressed in the “American creed.” 

Since these myths have no basis in fact, 
they are subject to challenge and exposure. 
But the destruction of a myth, however, 
does not necessarily have an effect on be- 
havior, since myths function, in the main, to 
rationalize actions and are not usually 
themselves the basis for action. If a myth 
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becomes suspect, it does not follow that a 
new myth will replace it. 

A number of the current racial myths are 
so ubiquitous and so much taken for granted 
that they are like the very air we breathe. 
Their significance in the mobilization of in- 
dividuals is self-evident, but it is an over- 
simplification to treat them conceptually as 
attitudes. 

The following are of special current sig- 
nificance in race relations: 


1. The myth that acts of racial discrimination 
are caused by the belief that other races are 


inferior. This myth is reflected in the other” 


correlative that formal education will bring 
about changes in racial practices and that 
logic and information can improve race 
relations. 

2. The myth of “separate but equal”; that 
absolute equality can be achieved under a 
system of segregation. 

3. The myth that it is impossible to accomplish 
any change in the tradition-bound South. 

4. The myth that we cannot legislate beliefs; 
that we must conquer individual bigotry 
and prejudice before we can change the 
shape of race relations. These notions are the 
basis for the myth that law cannot be effec- 
tive in the area of racial relations; we cannot 
legislate morals. 

5. The myth that there is a rank order of 
rational change; that certain relations must 
be modified first and others only later. 

6. The myth that violence is inevitable if ever 
and whenever changes in race relations are 
effected. 

7. The myth that in time of crisis we must make 
progress slowly. It follows that the demo- 

cratic struggle over the globe can be fought 
independent of, and without reference to, the 
local struggle. 


The significance of these myths for our re- 
search is that behavior is hardly to be under- 
stood by studying merely the individual and 
his generalized attitudes or verbalisms. The 
individual must be studied in terms of his 
identification with collectivities, and the 
terms and conditions of his participation in 
them, and so the collective framework must 
be identified and understood before his be- 
havior may be understood. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance that our studies be 
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oriented toward the collective life, which in 
our time is characterized by the emergence 
of the formal and deliberately organized 
group. - 

This point of view is the product of the 
empirical experience and research in various 
law-enforcement agencies, in a number of 
situations of community tension, and in a 
detailed study of segregation in Washington, 
D.C., which was published in the report, 
“Segregation in the Nation’s Capital.’’* 

The Washington study particularly 
poinis to the necessity of analyzing racial 
segregation and discrimination in terms of 
organizational structure. As it developed, it 
became increasingly clear that an explana- 
tion of the pattern of racial segregation 
could be found neither in the individual at- 
titudes of the people in Washington nor in 
the frequently expressed statement that 
Washington is a “southern city.” However, 
the dynamics of the situation became evi- 
dent when approached in the perspective of 
the organizational power structure of Wash- 
ington. 

This power structure applied with like 
relevance and force to other aspects of race 
relations in Washington. The racial employ- 
ment practices of governmental agencies are 
of three kinds: (a) exclusion of Negroes from 
employment in any job categories (but Ne- 
groes are acceptable for the most menial 
wors which whites will not accept); (b) seg- 
regation, Negroes being employed in other 
than menial ranks, but only in the lower 
routine jobs and in separately established 
units; and (c) integration, jobs being open, 
in principle at least, to Negroes at all levels 
on equal terms. 

There is a tremendous circulation of gov- 
ernment employees among the several agen- 
cles in Washington, but a person in one 
agency may be exposed to a quite different 
pattern of race relations in another agency, 
if transferred to it. This is the common ex- 
perience of Washington governmental em- 


4 Joseph D. Lohman ef al., ‘‘Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital’? (Washington, D.C.: National 
Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital, 
November, 1948). (Mimeographed.) 
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ployees. Moreover, white top-policy direc- 
tives for the several agencies are the same, 
actual practices among the agencies differ 
according to function, internal bureaucratic 
traditions, and the interpretation of organi- 
zational motif by key personnel. The ration- 
alization that differences in practice reflect 
the disposition of the working force to ac- 
cept or reject the Negro were widespread, 
but the evidence that wholesale reorganiza- 
tion from within, or internal redirectives by 
authoritative personnel, could, overnight, 
change the policy in an agency was equally 
ubiquitous. 

The same considerations apply in other 
areas of Washington’s social life, public ac- 
commodation, housing, and private employ- 
ment. In each of these critical points of ra- 
cial contact evidence is plentiful that the 
terms and conditions of such contact are a 
function of the interaction of organized col- 
lectivities. It becomes increasingly clear that 
it is irrelevant and an oversimplification to 
regard bigotry or intolerance or the individ- 
ual’s disposition to accept or reject Negroes 
as such as the controlling conditions. 

The Washington study encompassed the 
entire community, with a corresponding em- 
phasis upon its organization and structure. 
Another study designed to throw light upon 
Negro-white interaction in three situations 
involving white industrial workers was con- 
ducted in Chicago. They were (1) the resi- 
dential neighborhood; (2) the industrial 
work situation; and (3) neighborhood shop- 
ping centers.® 

The subjects of the study were selected so 
as to fulfil these requirements, respectively: 
(1) residence in a neighborhood area of Chi- 
cago which was known to be strongly op- 
posed to the acceptance of Negroes; 
(2) membership in an industrial union which 


5 William C. Bradbury, Jr., Discrimination in 
Employment in the Federal Government, Part V, 
Segregation in Washington (Washington, D.C.: 
National Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital, November, 1948). 


8 Dietrich C. Reitzes, “‘Collective Factors in 
Race Relations” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, March, 1950). 
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had a clear-cut and definitely implemented 
policy of equality of whites and Negroes 
(Negroes in this union were admitted with- 
out reservation as to race and were elected 
to anc held office as union stewards and exec- 
utive board members; at the time of the 
study the position of vice-president was 
held by a Negro); and (3) the white indi- 
viduals did most of their shopping in stores 
which served Negroes on the basis of com- 
plete equality. 

In all three situations it was discovered 
that the individual’s generalized feelings and 
‘attitudes toward Negroes were inadequate 
to explain actual behavior. Such generalized 
feelings were systematically repressed and 
subordinated in the face of more specific in- 
terests. Thus, in the work situation, the 
specific interests of wages, working condi- 
tions, and job security were identified with 
the union, and hence the union’s position on 
racial questions was in control. On the other 
hand, in the neighborhood, such interests as 
personal and social deference as well as pro- 
tection of property values were identified 
with the objectives of the local improvement 
association. Consequently, the civic organi- 
zations’ position of completely rejecting 
Negroes as potential neighbors were deter- 
minative. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
there was no statistical correlation between 
acceptance or rejection of Negroes on the 
job and acceptance or rejection of Negroes 
in the neighborhood. That is, there was no 
evidence to support the common belief that 
persons who show a high degree of accept- 
ance of Negroes on the job will necessarily 
show a low degree of rejection of Negroes in 
their home communities. 

These findings have been operationally 
validated in a number of situations where 
programs have been inaugurated dealing 
with outbreaks in race violence. Two situa- 
tions which were given considerable atten- 
tion by the newspapers were the follcwing. 

In 1949 the Department of the Interior 
was chalienged on its policy of nonsegrega- 
tion in the public swimming pools of Wash- 
ington. The immediate result was violence 
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at the Anacostia pool. As a result the poo] 
was closed for the remainder of the 1949 
season. Throughout the winter of 1949-50 
there was widespread discussion in Wash- 
ington about the announced policy of the 
department to again open all the pools with- 
out segregation. In April, 1950, the Wask- 
ington Post, in an editorial, stated: 


Secretary Chapman has taken an arbitrary 
stand, in our opinion, by insisting that the six 
swimming pools under control of the Interior 
Department be operated on a nonsegregated 
basis... . The Interior Department could not 
keep the pools closed all summer without prot 
ducing a justified explosion in the community. 
Nor could it operate all of them on a non- 
segregated basis without provoking new racial 
tension and risking worse disorders than oc- 
curred last year. The Department has done 
its duty in laying down the general principle 
of nonsegregation, and it can continue to make 
its influence felt by requiring a gradual approach 
to that objective. But it cannot take an ada- 
mant and extreme stand without injuring the 
cause that it seeks to promote. 

Better race relations are not fostered by dic- 
tation in such matters to local committees, nor 
by the sudden enforcement of rules that are 
certain to incite interracial animosities. In the 
absence of agreement, the best thing the De- 
partment can do is to turn the pools over to the 
board for operation in accord with its more 
realistic policy. 


In the meantime, however, the National 
Capital Parks had conducted a training pro- 
gram of its personnel impressing upon the 
personnel their duty to follow the official 
policy.’ Particularly in the case of the police, 
their professional status was stressed. No 
direct attempt was made to change their in- 
dividual feelings about Negroes. The results 
can best be judged from another editorial of 
the Washington Post which appeared in 
September, 1950: 


The completion of the first full year of non- 
segregated swimming at the six Washington 


? The program of consultation and instruction 
was undertaken by the senior author at the invita- 
tion of the Department of Interior, under which 
agency the National Capital Parks function. 
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pools controlled by the Interior Department 
affords an appropriate opportunity for sober 
reexamination of what has been an overheated 
community issue. Total attendance at the six 
pools during the summer months of 1950 was 
235,533; of this number, about 90,000 swimmers 
were colored and about 146,000 were white. 
No disturbance or unhappy incident of any 
kind occurred in the course of the season. 

The orderliness of the program is attributable 
in large part, of course, to the care and intelli- 
gence with which it was administered by Na- 
tional Capital Parks. Adequate police protec- 
tion was provided, and the police officers as- 
signed to this duty were trained specifically 
to deal with its problems; in this connection 
the Metropolitan Police, who took extraordi- 
nary care to see that order was maintained in 
the areas around the pools, deserve a share of 
the credit. The record demonstrates conclusive- 
ly that nonsegregated swimming can be handled 
safely and harmoniously in Washington pro- 
vided the leadership is sympathetic and sensible. 
Trouble is likely to arise only if, as was the 
case in 1949, some organized group attempts to 
foment it. 

The lesson of the summer’s experience, in 
our judgment, is that nonsegregated swimming 
is here to stay; that it can be conducted safely 
and harmoniously under level-headed leader- 
shin; and that along these lines increased 
swimming facilities should be made available 
for use next summer. The experience is a credit 
to the community’s good sense. It is a credit 
especially to the church and civic groups which 
worked to prevent trouble and to prepare the 
community for orderly acceptance of the new 
practice. The outcome is all the more gratifying 
to The Washington Post because last spring we 
shared the widespread fear that the community 
was not yet ready to accept nonsegregated 
swimming without a recurrence of violence. 


Similarly, after a serious racial disturb- 
ance in Chicago in 1949, known as the 
Peoria Street Incident, the police lieuten- 
ants and sergeants of Chicago were trained 
in the proper handling of racial disturb- 
ances. The results of the course are reflected 
in the following letter sent by the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations to the 
mayor of Chicago: 


About 8:00 p.m. on Sunday evening April 16, 
195) an accident occurred at 63rd Street and 
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Carpenter involving two automobiles, one 
driven by a Negro womar. and the other occu- 
pied by a white couple. The occupants of both 
automobiles: reportedly settled matters ami- 
cably between themselves. It appeared that 
both were equally at fault. However, a crowd 
quickly gathered, tension rose and fighting 
began among the bystanders with sides quickly 
taken along racial lines. The area around 63rd 
and Carpenter is very mixed,—63rd Street has 
for a long time been a dividing line for the 
Southward movement of Negroes in the Ogden 
Park community. There are a number of bars 
along the street, and there have been interracial 
incidents in this area in previous times. 

Police officers from the Englewood station 
arrived at the scene quickly. The sergeant in 
charge sensed the potential danger and un- 
hesitatingly requested reinforcements to help 
clear the streets.... This operation was swift 
and effective. Commission representatives went 
immediately to the scene, and by the time they 
reached there, which was less than 20 minutes, 
the area was found completely under control 
with no crowds gathered and with no visible 
sign of tension. 

This was the first interracial incident on the 
streets where a crowd gathered and fighting 
occurred since your statement of City policy 
of November 30 which called for immediate 
dispersal of any such crowds. It is also the 
first incident since the conclusion of the 
Training Program in Human Relations given 
by Professor Lohman to the Captains and 
Lieutenants of the Police Department. We can 
state flatly that the operation on 63rd and 
Carpenter completely fulfilled your instructions 
as to police policy and also carried out the basic 
principles of dispersal which were presented by 
Professor Lohman. 

We believe you should feel a genuine sense of 
pride in the performance of the Police Depart- 
ment in this incident, which prevented any 
disorder on a larger scale by the swiftness of the 
action in handling it. We feel that you should 
be also pleased because this police operation 
took place in the Englewood community where 
tensions between racial elements of the com- 
munity are at an intensified level. 

The Commission on Human Relations com- 
mends highly this fine example of adequate and 
efficient police work. 
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In both the Chicago and the Washington 
incidents the situations were radically rede- 
fined after a sharpening and clarification of 
public policy and of the role of the law-en- 
forcement agencies in the implementation 
of it. Considerable apprehension had exist- 
ed, and with good reason, as to the role of 
the police and their disposition to counte- 
nance acts of violence in opposition to 
Negroes. 

In the absence of a clearly stated and un- 
ambiguous policy, further complicated by 
an absence of a definition of the professional 
Tole of the police in such incidents, other or- 
ganized and conflicting interests take con- 
trol. This ultimately produces violence. 
After a program of training of the police, 
which stressed their role and responsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order without 
reference to their personal feelings and be- 
liefs, a new collective fact emerged and took 
control. The training of the police was not 
designed to effect changes in their personal 
attitudes and prejudices but solely to rede- 
fine and set forth their role as professional 
law-enforcement agents in the implementing 
of public policy. 

The performance of the police showed 
marked differences in these varying collec- 
tively defined situations. And similar_y, the 
public’s conduct reflects the definition pro- 
vided by authoritative and unambiguous 
statements of policy. 

It would be a mistake to assume that sig- 
nificant changes have taken place in the ra- 
cial attitudes, so called, of the individual 
policemen in Washington or Chicago. Simi- 
larly, it is idle to attempt to explain the 
seemingly contradictory racial behavior of 
government employees, or urban industrial 
workers, in terms of their personal feelings 
and sentiments. In modern mass society the 
group continues as the essential reality in 
human behavior, but the relevant and con- 
trolling collectivities are, increasingly, de- 
liberately organized interest groups. 
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ABSTRACT 


Discrimination in employment of a minority group is defined operationally as the inequality which re- 
mains after deficiency in qualification for employment is removed statistically. Educational attainment is used 
as an index of qualification and the “expected cases’’ method is applied in an attempt to measure the rela- 
tive incidence of discrimination at different focal points in the securing of employment. For nonwhite males, 
discrimination is principally on the basis of type of occupation available rather than on attainment of edu- 

‘cational qualification, and excessive unemployment is principally a by-product of the occupational distribu- 
tion. In tke South, for both men and women, discrimination is more on the basis of educational qualification 
and less on employment per se. For nonwhite women, the principal focus of discrimination is on employ- 


ment rather than on qualification. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
point of view and method for examining 
discrimination against a minority group. 
Terms like “discrimination” are sometimes 
held in bad repute as scientific concepts be- 
cause they operate principally as invectives 
in popular use. However, inequality with 
respect to possession of some value cannot 
be fully explored without paying attention 
- to the part played by group and individual 
decisions which deprive the person of minor- 
ity status of a value, primarily on the basis 
of his group identification. 

Inequality of status may be viewed as 
composed of two elements: It may be a 
function of unequal qualification for the 
status in question; and it may be a function 
of factors not related to qualification, which 
may be designated as ‘discrimination.’ In 
a study of mass data showing inequality, 
discrimination may be conceived opera- 
tionally as that residual inequality which 
remains after differences attributable to un- 
equal qualification have been removed. 

In terms of the processes leading to in- 
equality, however, the sharp separation 


1 This research was begun under a Social Science 
Research Council research training fellowship and 
completed under a grant from the University of 
California faculty research committee. The paper 
has benefited from a critical reading by Leonard 
Broom. 


3 In this broad sense, discrimination includes 
the working of the social structure as well as the 
specifically race-conscious decisions of individuals. 


must be modified. For the product of dis- 
crimination at one stage may be a differen- 
tial in qualification at another stage. Thus 
discimination in education leaves the Negro 
less well qualified for some kinds of employ- 
ment, so that an employer may hire a better- 
qualified white without discriminating di- 
rectiy. Furthermore, a single discriminatory 
act may have different references. An em- 
ployer may hire a white in preference to a 
Negro either because he does not choose to 
hire Negroes at all or because he does not 
choose to place Negroes in a particular type 
of job. Ultimately it is likely that most in- 
equality is traceable to discrimination at 
some point. But the measurement of total 
discrimination in this way becomes virtual- 
ly meaningless. Measurement of the impact 
of discrimination at different stages and in 
different references should, however, be 
valuable both to a theory of inequality and 
to social action. These various stages and 
references will be referred to in the present 


paper as “foci of discrimination.” 


The purpose of the present investigation 
will be to make tentative measurements re- 
garding some foci of discrimination affecting 
the Negro’s job status, based on 1940 
Census data. The criterion of “achieved” 
status under examination will be the occupa- 
tion of employed workers. To avoid the un- 
certain meaning of numerical ratings as- 
signed to socioeconomic status categories, 
simple differences in occupational frequen- 
cies will be used. As a means of exploring 
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obstacles to translating “assumed” status 
into “achieved” status,? unemployment 
data will be used. 


“Educational attainment,” as defined in 
the United States Census,‘ will be taken as 
a measure of qualification. Educational level 
is by no means a complete measure of job 
qualification. However, the abundant evi- 
dence of correlation between education and 
both occupation and employment® supports 
its use as an index of qualification. Further- 
more, education may ke logically justified 


as an index of job qualification in at least 


three different ways. First, education im- 
parts skills and knowledge, some of which 
are directly or indirectly usable in most oc- 
cupations. Second, employers are prone to 
take account of education in deciding 
whether to employ or advance an employee, 
even when its relevance to the job is not 
apparent. And, finally, education is a selec- 
tive process in which termination level is 
determined by many of the same factors as 
those determining job status. 


The method of analysis will be the “ex- 
pected cases” technique, with some special 
modifications to fit the present problem.® 


3E. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structures 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 336-37. 


4 Bureau of the Census, Population: Education: 
Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics 
and Martial Status (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947), p. 2. 


5 Cf. Philip M. Hauser and Bruce L. Jenkinson, 
Workers on Relief in the United States in March, 
1935, Vol. IT (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939); Thomas C. McConmick, Comparative 
Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief Households 
(WPA Research Monograph II) (Washington, 
1935); Leland C. DeVinney, The Relation of Edu- 
cational Status to Unemployment of Gainful Workers 
in the City of Chicago, 1934 (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Chicago, December, 
1941); Percy F. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937). 


6 Cf. R. H. Turner, ‘“The Expected Cases Method 
Applied to the Nonwhite Male Labor Force,” 
American Journal of Socioiogy, LV (September, 
1949), 146-56, for an exposition of the method, 
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EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND 
ATTAINED STATUS 


To what degree can deficiency in educa- 
tional attainment account for the Negro 
male’s deficiency in occupational status? 
The answer to this question requires a modi- 
fication of the “expected cases” method to 
fit a situation in which the dependent vari- 
able is composed of several categories (occu- 
pations). In the earlier paper! describing the 
method the dependent variable was a simple 
attribute. 

The following procedure is used. A table 
is prepared with columns corresponding to 
the eight educational attainment levels and 
rows to the eleven census occupational cate- 
gories. In the cells of each column are en- 
tered decimals describing the occupational 
distribution of the employed male popula- 
tion (white plus nonwhite) within the re- 
spective educational category. These deci- 
mals are multiplied, for each column, by the 
number of employed nonwhites in the re- 
spective educational category. This yields 
an expected frequency for nonwhites in each 
cell. Summing these expected frequencies by 
rows yields an expected frequency for each 
occupation. These are the occupational fre- 
quencies expected on the basis of the ob- 
served nonwhite educational attainment 
distribution. 


For each occupation, the proportionate 
frequency is also computed. This is the fre- 
quency expected without educational at- 
tainment distribution being taken into ac- 
count. To secure this frequency, the total 
number of employed nonwhites in all cccupa- 
tions is multiplied by the proportion of all 


* employed workers (white plus nor:white) 


who fall in the given occupation. 


Within each occupation (row), there are 
two further operations. First, the pro- 
portionate frequency is subtracted from the 
expected frequency. This remainder may be 
designated “de,” for a difference attributable 
to education. Second, the proportionate fre- 
quency is subtracted from the observed fre- 
quency (nonwhite). This remainder may be 
designated ‘‘d,,” for total difference. 
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To reduce these values for the eleven 
separate occupations to a single summary 
measure of the influence of education, the 
following steps are taken. The d,’s are 
summed without respect to sign for all occu- 
pations in which the sign of the d, is the 
same as the sign of the respective d;. Then 
the d,’s whose signs differ from the respec- 
tive d,’s are similarly summed without re- 


spect to sign. The latter total is subtracted - 


from the former to secure a measure of the 
net influence of education in the direction of 
the total difference. This remainder becomes 


the numerator, and the sum of the d,’s~ 


(summed without respect to sign) becomes 
the denominator in a final fraction. This 
final fraction, stated in percentage form, 
indicates what proportion of the total differ- 
ence between the observed and proportion- 
ate nonwhite occupational distributions is 
associated with education. 

On the basis of the foregoing computa- 
tions approximately two-fifths (39 per cent) 
of the occupational deficiency of nonwhites 
may be attributed to the factor of educa- 
tion. The residual three-fifths is attributable 
to discrimination and types of qualification 
not indicated by educational attainment. 

To what degree can deficiency in educa- 
tional attainment account for the Negro 
male’s deficiency in securing employmcnt, 
regardless of type of occupation? Close to 
three-quarters (74 per cent) of the Negro’s 
excess unemployment must be attributed to 
discrimination and qualifications not indi- 
cated by education. In the differential attain- 
ment and maintenance of a job status, 
qualifications indicated by education play a 
minor, but substantial, role. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF OCCUPATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


We might be tempted at this point to 
suggest that discrimination is more im- 
portant in relation to securing employment 
than to the type of job secured were it not 
for an additional consideration. Occupation 
and employment are related, and the two 
computations just summarized may be in 
considerable part measurements of the same 
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thing. On the one hand, unemployment may 
force the worker to seek work at a lower 
level than he otherwise would. Consequent- 
ly, the nonwhite’s high unemployment may 
be a iactor in accounting for his occupation- 
al distribution. On the other hand, occupa- 
tions vary in the assurance and regularity 
of employment they afford. Thus the non- 
white may be disproportionately in those 
occupations a large proportion of whose 
members will normally be unemployed at 
any given time. 

A measurement of the first of these al- 
ternatives indicates that the nonwhite’s 
over-all excessive unemployment is incon- 
sequential in accounting for his particular 
occupational distribution, although it 1s im- 
portant in one occupation (nonfarm labor) 
for women. This conclusion rests on a some- 
what questionable assumption, however. In 
effect, the “expected cases” technique takes 
the difference in occupational distribution 
of the employed and the unemployed as the 
measure of the effect of unemployment. The 
occupation data, however, are “last” and. 
“usual” occupation. A different kind of 
data would be required for an adequate test 
of this point. 

In contrast, the evidence supports the 
second alternative emphatically (Table 1). 
The occupational distribution of nonwhite 
male workers is more than sufficient to ac- 
count for all the excess nonwhite unemploy- 
ment. Allowing for the possibility that un- 
employment may have a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning in farming and in nonfarming 
occupations, a separate analysis has been 
made omitting farmers and farm laborers. 
In nonfarming occupations, the nonwhite’s 
occupational distribution still accounts for 
over seven-eighths of his excess unemploy- 
ment. The nonwhite is disproportionately 
concentrated in occupations which have 
high unemployment rates, and very little 
differential unemployment would remain if 
the nonwhite participated proportionately 
in the various occupational categories. 

The analysis to this point suggests two 
hypotheses. First, discrimination is more 
strongly focused at the stage of attaining a 
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high-level occupational] status than it is at 
the stage of attaining the qualifications for a 
high-level status. However, discrimination 
is probably operative at both points. The 
validity of this hypothesis rests on the ade- 
quacy of educational attainment as an index 
of qualification. 

Second, the focus of discrimination is 
principally on type of job which may be 


TABLE 1 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN OCCU- 
PATION TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OB- 
SERVED AND EXPECTED NONWHITE MALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, BASZD ON USUAL AND 
LAST OCCUPATIONS, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


PER CENT oF DIP FERENCE 


Usual Usual Last 
TYPE OF Occupa- Occupa- Occupa- 
OCCUPATIONS tion, In- | tion, Ex- | tion, Ex- 
cluding cluding cluding 
Emer- Emer- Emer- 
gency gency gency 
Workers Workers Workers 
All occupations. ..| 117.3 131.4 147.5 
Nonagricultural 
occupations. ...| 87.3 89.4 97.3 


* Computed from data in U.S, Bureau of the Census, Sig- 
teenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, The Labor 
Force (Sample Statistics) Usual Occupation (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943), pp. 25-26; and U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popula- 
tion, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) Occupational Cker- 
acteristics (Washington: Government Printing Office 1943), pp. 
59-60, 65-66. The three computations, each besed on different 
data, were made because each of the sets of data is inadequate 
in some respect. ‘‘Last occupation’’ data would be most satisfac- 
tory except that they exclude workers on emergency projects. 
The “‘usual occupation” data were analyzed both including and 
excluding emergency workers so as to give some idea of the 
direction of error in the ‘‘last occupation” data. 


secured rather than on the mere attainment 
of employment. Discrimination is most con- 
cerned with keeping the nonwhite in a sub- 
ordinate status, and inequality of total em- 
ployment is principally a by-product of this 
rather than a consequence of discrimination 
focused on the emplopment of nonwhites 
per se. 

The preceding observations oversimplify 
the relationship somewhat. As the ratios of 
observed to expected unemployment indi- 
cate (Table 2), nonwhites experience more 
than their share of unemployment within 
most occupational categories. The low or 
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negative residual inequality of unemploy- 
ment, then, cannot be interpreted as indicat- 
ing an absence of discrimination focused on 
employment per se. Rather, it indicates in 
part a cancelling-out of excess unemploy- 
ment within the higher level occupations by 
the less than proportional unemployment in 
unskilled labor and farming. 

However, the variations in degree of 
excess nonwhite unemployment among oc- 
cupational categories may still be regardec 
as showing differential white and nonwhite 


unemployment rates to be largely a func- 


TABLE 2 


RESTRICTION IN OCCUPATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, WITH THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
REMOVED, FOR NONWHITE MALES, UNITED 
STATES, 1940 


RATIO OF OBSERVED TO 
EXPECTED FRE- 
QUENCY* 
OCCUPATION 


Employed | Unemployed 


Proprietors. ......s0ce0e: 
Clezical workers 
Crattsmeniccuiconiieenss 
Operatives.....6esccnceae 
Domestics..........00085 





Rank order corre.ation between the series = —.62 


_ * Expected frequencies are computed on the basis of educa- 
tional attainment distribution. 


tion of the kinds of jobs to which nonwhites 
are admitted, kut in a different way. Thus 
if those occupations from which nonwhites 
are most strongly excluded, regard-ess of 
qualification, are also those in which non- 
whites show the most disproportionate un- 
employment, then the excess nonwhite un- 
employment may be viewed largely as a 
by-product of discrimination focused on 
limiting nonwhites’ participation in particu- 
lar occupations. The negative rank-order 
correlation between ratios of observed to 
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expected occupational membership (with 
educational attainment held constant) and 
ratios of observed to expected unemploy- 
ment, by occupations, indicates that the 


above observation is in large part con- 
firmed.’ 


interrelation of education and occupation 
is incorporated. An “expected cases” analy- 
sis using both educational and occupation- 
al differentials as explanations of unequal 
unemployment is summarized in Table 3. 
The two variables together can account for 


TABLE 3 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE 
MALE UNEMPLOYMENT, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


ALL OCCUPATIONS NONAGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
oF INFLUENCE 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unempl. of Diff. of Unempl. of Diff. 


Gross Influence 


Influence of education.......... 12. 85.4 16.0 51.3 
Influence of occupation......... 21, 147.5 30.3 07.3 
Combined and Net Influence 
Net influence of education. ..... 3. 20.3 3.2 10.4 
Net influence of occupation..... 12. 82.5 17.6 56.4 
Joint influence...........-.... 9, 65.1 12.8 40.9 
Combined influence.......... 24. 167.9 33.6 107.7 
RESICUAL cide eevsacanetneeees —9, ~— 67.9 —2.4 —7.7 
Total difference............. 14.6 100.0 31.2 100.0 
Proportionate unemployment.... Baek jbegutect anes OSS eheusecies 
Observed unemployment...... WOO | ceccesaues 100:0. ‘acorn 4 
(No, unemployed)............ (16770) «Neste cede an (14600) |.........., 





* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 59-62, 65-68. 


EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION IN 
RELATION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


The examination of discrimination rela- 
tive to employment is not complete until the 


7It is necessary to make a choice between as- 
sumptions in applying the ‘‘expected cases’? method 
to these data. Because we have felt justified in 
assuming that the occupational oprortunities and 
the amount of employment available are chiefly 
determined apart from the racial composition of 
the nation, the combined figures for whites and 
nonwhites have been used in computing expected 
values. Because any error in this assumption would 
make specific occupational ratios cf observed to 
expected values especially vulnerable, these ratios 
have been recomputed using the figures for whites 


a greater excess of nonwhite unemployment 

„than actually exists. By both “gross” and 
“net” measures, occupational difference is 
more important than educational deficiency. 
However, there is a considerable “joint” in- 
fluence of the two factors. 


only in establishing expected frequencies. This 
alternative computation yields a rank order corre- 
lation of —.38. The correlation is thus in the same 
direction as that reported in Table 2, but consider- 
ably smaller. The principal difference between the 
recalculation and the figures reported in Table 2 
lies in placing domestic service among the top third 
of occupations with respect to inequality of unem- 
ployment. 
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Interpretation of these findings rests 
upon the handling of'the “joint” influence, 
which in turn hinges on a causal assumption. 
The “joint” influence may be regarded as an 
overlapping of the effects of education and 
occupation, in which case a portion of the 
joint influence would be added to the net 
influence for each factor. Or the joint influ- 
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Without decisive evidence, it is still pos- 
sible to make a plausible assumption as the 
basis for interpretation. The third alterna- 
tive seems most adequate in the present 
situation. The qualifications indicated by 
education may be viewed as determining oc- 
cupation in part, and the joint influence con- 
ceived as the indirect effect of education by 


TABLE 4 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE MALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, BY REGION, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


NORTH AND WEST ‘SourH 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
OF INFLUENCE Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unempl. of Diff. of Unempl. of Diff. 
Gross Influence 
Influence of education.......... 8.4 17.5 8.8 56.6 
Influence of occupation......... 19.6 41.0 23.9 153.6 
Combined and Net Influence 
Net influence of education...... 4.5 9.4 1.9 12.4 
Net influence of occupation. .... 15.7 32.9 17.6 109.3 
Joint influence............66.. 3.9 8.1 6.9 44.3 
Combined influence.......... 24.1 50.4 25.9 165.9 
RESIGUAL jy sacehe dsb eee eos 23.7 49.6 — 10.3 —65.9 
Total difference............. 47.8 100.0 15.6 100.0 
Proportionate unemployment.... Dee) . Nach ac eane t E ace tay ed en 
Observed unemployment...... 100500 jl avstesssexs DOO praises 
(No. unemployed}. ..... Bey ae (7489) |... ee... (9281) “best oau esis 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 59-62, 65~ 


68, 95-98, 101~4. 


ence may be assumed to measure the impact 
of a third variable which is a determinant of 
both education and occupation, in which 
case only the net influences would be as- 
signed to the two variables. Or one factor 
may be regarded as determining the other, 
in which case the joint influence would be 
added to the net influence of the variable 
assigned causal priority, to give a measure 
of its direct and indirect influence on em- 
ployment inequality. 


way of its effect on occupation. Thus, when 
the gross influence of education® and the net 
infiuence of occupation are used, the two 
foci of discrimination are found to be of ap- 
proximately equal importance, education 
being a little more important when farming 
is included and a little less important when 
farming is excluded. 

8 The ‘‘gross’’ influence of a variable is by defini- 


tion the sum of its “net” influence plus the ‘joint’’ 
influence of the two variables. 
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REGIONAL VARIATION 


Comparison of the South with the rest of 
the United States reveals some striking 
contrasts (Table 4). First of all there is a 
sharp contrast in the focus of discrimination 
on employment per se. Approximately half 
the inequality in employment outside the 
South is attributable to discrimination and 
other qualifications, apart from educa- 


equal importance was an artifact of the in- 
clusion of the two regional areas character- 
ized by marked differefice in educational 
level, occupational distribution, and em- 
ployment patterns. Though the regions are 
similar with respect to the total impact of 
the two factors, they differ in the degree to 
which the impact of education operates di- 
rectly or indirectly on employment. The in- 


TABLE 5 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROFORTIONATE NONWHITE FEMALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, UNITED STATES, 1940* 





NOoNAGRICULTURAL 
ALL OCCUPATIONS O 
CCUPATIONS 
VARIABLE AND TYPE 
OF INFLUENCE 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Unemp!l. of Diff. of Unemp!. of Diff. 
Gross Influence 
Influence of education.......... 8.8 32.9 10.0 31.3 
Influence of occupation......... 10.4 39.1 13.4 41.8 
Ccmbined and Net Influence 

Net influence of education. ..... 1. 4.1 1.1 3.5 
Net influence of occupation..... 2. 10.2 4.5 14.0 
Joint influence................ 7 28.9 8.9 27.8 

Combined influence.......... 11. 43.1 14.5 45.3 
Residual aia inva a aoe sean be 15.2 56.9 17.5 54.7 

Total difference............. 26.7 100.0 32.0 100.0 
Proportionate unemployment.... (ISS Hives weaees O80 “étecs cies 

Observed unemployment. ..... $00.0 Periinsansi« 100:0 lew iunatnd eae 

(No. unemployed)........... (8403) eenaa C1807) NE 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 63—64, 69-70. 


tion and occupation. But in the South 
the system appears to favor the nonwhite 
for employment after these two factors 
have been removed. Using the ‘gross in- 
fluence of education as before and the net 
influence of occupation, the influence of oc- 
cupation in both regions is close to twice as 
great as the direct and indirect influence of 
education. This finding suggests that the 
earlier observation giving the two factors 


direct influence of education through occu- 
pation (joint influence) makes up 46 per cent 
of the total influence of education in the 
North and West and 78 per cent in the 


` South. 


One possible interpretation of these dif- 
ferences would be that in the South dis- 
crimination tends to be focused further from 
the end-product inequality and that there 
is a closer integration of occupational and 
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educational status. Thus there is less con- 
spicuous employment discrimination (by 
this measure) in the South because the in- 
stitutional structure operates early in the 
individual’s life to convert discrimination 
into unequal qualification, reducing the 
need and possibility for open discrimination 
within the labor market. 


VARIATION WITH SEX 


The data for women show both similari- 
ties to and dissimilarities from that for men. 


TABLE 6 


RESTRICTION IN OCCUPATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, WITH THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
REMOVED, FOR NONWHITE FEMALES, UNITED 
STATES, 1940 . 


RATIO OF OBSERVED TO 
EXPECTED FRE- 


QUENCY* OF 
OCCUPATION 
Employed | Unemployed 
Persons Persons 

Professionals. .......... a -86 1.59 

ATMETS. a sauaarrrneereo 1.04 1.32 

Proprietors. ...... nanoa -22 1.39 

Clerical workers. ......... cil 2.33 

Craftsmen..........6.06. .16 1.58 

Operatives......... 00000. . 30 1.79 

Domestic service......... 1.98 1.09 

Other serviceT............ .90 1.21 

Farm laborers............ 1.77 86 

Other laborers............ TI 1.46 
Rank order correlation between the series = —.82 


_ * Expected frequencies are computed on the basis of educa- 
tional attainment distribution. 


t Because of the small number of women in protective 
service, this category was consolidated with “other service.” 


Thirty-five per cent of occupational in- 
equality for nonwhite women is attributable 
to factors indicated by education, which is 
fairly close to the 39 per cent figure for men. 
However, analysis by occupations shows 
some difference. For men, in every occupa- 
tion except the professions? there is some 


° The results of ‘expected cases” analysis have 
been summarized separately for each occupation 
but have not been presented or fully discussed in 
this paper. 
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residual inequality in addition to that as- 
sociated with education, which is in the 
same direction as the influence of education. 
As “craftsmen and foremen,” as “‘opera- 
tives,” and as “service workers” (other than 
domestic and protective), nonwhite women 
should have a larger share of the positions 
than whites on the basis of the low educa- 
tional level, but they have actually less than 
a proportionate share. As unskilled laborers, 
nonwhite women have more than their 
share of positions but have considerably 
less than their low educational level would 
lead one to expect. Consequently, the over- 
all figure of 35 per cent cannot be given so 
clear an interpretation as can the figure for 
men. 

The data for women regarding the con- 
tribution of occupational difference to excess 
unemployment yield a quite different con- 
clusion from those for men. From three- 
quarters to seven-eighths of inequality in 
employment must be attributed to discrim- 
ination and qualifications not indicated by 
occupation. Taus, for women, in contrast 
with men, the focus of discrimination may 
be strongest on securing employment per se, 
and the discrimination which limits the 
range of occupations open to the ncnwhite 
women accounts for only a small part of 
the excess unemployment. 

The same observation is further con- 
firmed in the combined analysis of educa- 
tion and occupation together (Table 5). The 
combined influence of the two factors ac- 
counts for a little less than half of the de- 
ficient employment of the nonwhite women. 
The importance of education relative to 
employment is greater than in the case of 
men, but more of its influence is indirect, de- 
pending on occupation. The possibility that 
unemployment of nonwhite women may be 
partly the extension of opposition to their 
employment in specific occupations is sup- 
ported by the rank order correlation be- 
tween occupational and employment in- 


1 The actual degree of occupational inequality 
between white and nonwhite women is considerable, 
although its significance for differences in unem- 
ployment rates, as indicated above, is minor. 


FOCI OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF NONWHITES 


equality (Table 6). The negative relation- 
ship (rho= —.82) is greater than that for 
men." 

When regional variation is examined 
(Table 7), there is a greater association in 
the South of excess unemployment with 
education and occupation, together and 
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In sum, regional variation is generally 
similar for the two sexes, the combined di- 
rect and indirect relation of educational 
deficiency to excess unemployment is only 
slightly less for women than for men, in 
both regions, but the focus at occupational 
inequality is much less important and is 


TABLE 7 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION TO THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE FEMALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT, BY REGION, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


Norra ann West 


VARIABLE AND TYPE 
OF INFLUENCE 


Per Cent 
of Unemp!. 


SOUTH 





Per Cent 
of Diff. 


Per Cent 
of Unempl. 


Per Cent 
of Diff. 


Grosa Influence 





Net influence of education. ..... 2. 
Net influence of occupation. .... 5 
Joint influence. ........ ere 4 
Combined influence.......... 12. 
Residual ecce ensine rtean 39. 
Total difference............. 51; 
Proportionate unemployment. ... 48.3 
Observed unemployment. ..... 100.0 
(No, unemployed)............ (3366) 


4.6 1.2 6.2 
10.9 5.3 28.1 
7.6 8.7 45.6 
23.2 15.2 79.8 
76.8 3.8 20.2 
100.0 19.0 100.0 
ithe mreiars GLU Aevehewkates 
pate Mia dias 100.0 Tec bawxne dans 
ERTE (5037): iain eee ces 


* Computed by the method of expected cases from data in Occupational Characteristics, pp. 63-64, 69- 


70, 99-100, 105-6. 


singly, than there was for men. A greater‘ 


proportion of the impact of ecucation is in- 
direct in the South, as was found for men. 
However, more inequality remains in both 
regions after the combined influence of the 
two factors is removed than was true for 
men. 


u The alternative calculation, as explained in n. 6, 
yields a rho of —.62. As with the data for men, the 
correlation is in the same direction but smaller than 
that reported in the text table. 


replaced in importance by a strong focus 
on employment per se. 


COMMENTS ON METHOD 


The measurements presented in this 
paper constitute merely a tentative applica- 
tion of a particular statistical technique to 
the problem under consideration. Use of the 
“residual”? definition of discrimination re- 
quires considerable caution in interpreta- 
tion. No measure of qualifications not indi- 
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cated by education has been provided. 
Where the measure of discrimination is in 
the same direction as the influence of the 
measured qualification, it seems quite pos- 
sible that additional qualification may ac- 
count for some of the residual. In those oc- 
cupations in which discrimination is in a 
direction opposite to the influence of meas- 
ured qualification, such an inference seems 
less plausible. Patterns of occupational 
preference and work attitudes of the minor- 
ity itself may be included under “‘discrim1- 
nation.” The indirect consequences of other 
sorts of inequality and discrimination may 
also be reflected. For example, the residen- 
tial segregation of minority groups affects 
their access to jobs. Consideration must also 
be given to a possible differential in the 
meaning of unemployment. For white 
women, unemployment rates may be high 
in higher-level occupations because there is 
less urgency in securing a job. Such a 
pattern would spuriously reduce the impact 
of occupational position on the nonwhite 
woman’s excess unemployment by limiting 
the variation in unemployment rates among 
the different occupations. . 

There are clear limitations to studying 
discrimination through a)stracting elements 
from the mass data of inequality. However, 
there are perhaps equally great difficulties 
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in identifying discrimination in the behavior 
of persons in decision-making positions. 
Analysis of mass data has at least two im- 
portant functions in relation to studies of 
the latter type: it provides suggest:ons con- 
cerning their most important focal points, 
and it provides a check against the findings. 

Interpretation of evidence on the foci oi 
discrimination cannot be extendec. to pre- 
dictions concerning the consequences of 
changing any of the variables in the situa- 
tion. In a sense, discrimination may be 
“latent.” The employer who has ro quali- 


*fied nonwhite applicants for jobs cannot dis- 


criminate, though he may be entirely ready 
to discriminate should a qualified nonwhite 
apply. Discrimination cannot exist without 
a situation which affords an opportunity for 
a discriminating action, and cannct there- 
fore be equated with the notion of prejudice. 
If discrimination is entirely manifest, then 
elevating the nonwhite’s educatior. should 
improve his occupational standing and re- 
duce his unemployment simultaneously. 
With sufficient “latent” discrimination, 
raising the nonwhite’s education might 
change neither his occupation nor his em- 
ployment but would increase manifest dis- 
crimination of the sort being measured in 
this paper. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LoS ANGELES 


SOCIAL WELFARE FUNCTIONS BASED ON INDIVIDUAL RANKINGS 


LEO A. GOODMAN AND HARRY MARKOWITZ! 


ABSTRACT 


K. J. Arrow has described five apparently reasonable properties which any voting system or other “‘social 
welfare function” should have. He has demonstrated mathemétically that none could possibly have all these 
properties. One of his requirements is questionable, but if it is modified many “‘voting systems’’ become ac- 


ceptable. 


A social welfare function is defined as a function which, like all welfare functions, 


method for obtaining group preferences, 
given the preferences of the individual mem- 
bers of the group. An election system, for 
example, gives a “community choice” of 
candidates as a function of voters’ choices. 
Kenneth Arrow? has shown (1) that if indi- 
vidual preferences are expressed as rankings 
of various alternatives and (2) that if we re- 
quire certain “natural” conditions of any 
“acceptable” social welfare function, then 
“acceptable” welfare functions do not exist. 
No welfare function has the properties 
which, it would seem at first glance, we 
would require of, for example, a reasonable 
voting system. 

In this paper we argue that the Arrow 
postulates are not as plausible as they at 
first appear. The Arrow postulates can be 
modified somewhat to meet our objections, 
but then many social welfare functions 
satisfy the modified postulates. The fact 
that a large class of social welfare functions 
exist means that value judgments in addi- 
tion to those embodied in the modified 
postulates are needed to choose a unique 


function. We will then consider which of, 


the many functions not rejected by the 
modified postulates seem most reasonable. 
Let us consider an example of a welfare 


1 Mr. Goodman’s contribution was financed in 
part by the Office of Naval Research. Mr. Mark- 
owitz’s contribution was initiated while he was a 
Research Fellow of the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics. This paper will be re- 
printed as Cowles: Commission New Series No. 67. 


2K. J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual 
Values (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951). 


contradicts the “natural” conditions which 
Arrow requires. This example will be useful 
later, when we consider the plausibility of 
the Arrow conditions. 

Each “voter” ranks the “candidates,” 
the lowest ranking being assigned to his first 
preference. Consider the welfare function 
which prescribes: for each candidate total 
the ranks given him by the various voters; 
one candidate is socially preferred to an- 
other if his sum of ranks is less than that of 
the other. Thus, if we have three candidates, 
a, b, and c, who are ranked by two voters, 
A and B, as in Table 1, then b is preferred 











TABLE 1 TABLE 2 
a 7] c a b 
Ases d Z 3 Á.. 1 2 
Berri 3 1 2 B... 2 1 
Beas 4 3 5 2... 3 3 


to a end ais preferred to c. But if c had not 
been available, the rankings would: have 
been as in Table 2; a and b would be socially 
equivalent. This phenomenon of a changing 
social choice (b was preferred to a when c 
was available but was equivalent to e when 
c was not available) contradicts a condition 
which Arrow thinks is natural to impose on 
“acceptable” social welfare functions. 

Let us present another example known 
as the “paradox of voting,” which is de- 
scribed also by Arrow. A natural way of 
arriving at a social preference might be to 
say that one candidate is preferred to 
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another candidate if a majority of voters in 
the community prefer the first candidate 
to the second, i.e., would choose the first 
over the second if there were only two. 
Thus, if we have three candidates, a, b, and 
c, who are ranked by three voters, A, B, C, 
as in Table 3, then a majority prefer a to b 








TABLE 3 
g b c 
F OEO 1 2 3 
Boira 3 1 2 
Gorrel 2 3 1 


and b to c. If the community is to be re- 
garded as behaving “rationally,” we are 
forced to say that a is preferred to c. But 
in fact a majority prefer c to e. Hence the 
social welfare function based on majority 
rule does not exhibit the “rationality” one 
might wish to require of such modes of 
social choice. 

If we had used the social welfare function 
first described (summation of ranks), we 
would have found that a, b, and c were 
socially equivalent but that when 5 was not 
available c was preferred to a. Hence, again 
we see the phenomenon of a changing social 
choice, which contradicts a condition which 
Arrow thinks is natural. 

The Arrow conditions, to be satisfied by 
any “acceptable” social welfare function, 
may be paraphrased as follows: 


Condition 1——The social welfare function is 
a method for obtaining a simple social 
ordering (which is transitive) defined for 
a sufficiently wide range. of individual 
orderings (rankings). 

Condition 2—If alternative (a) rises or re- 
mains still in the ordering of every indi- 
vidual and no other change takes place 
in those orderings, then alternative (a) 
rises, or at least does not fall, in the social 
ordering. 


A social welfare function gives a social 
choice (or set of choices) for every set of 
available alternatives. We may consider the 
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“choice function” associated with a given 
social welfare function, and we may con- 
sider how this choice function chenges as 
voters’ preferences change or as changes 
take place in the considered (thoagh not 
necessarily available) candidates. Arrow 
requires: 


Condition 3 (Independence of irrelevant al- 
ternatives)—If each voter ranks each 
available candidate exactly the same in 
one situation as he does in another, then, 
no matter what is true about the rankings 
of the other (nonavailable) candidates 
who have been considered, the choice 
among the available candidates is the 
same in both situations. _ 

Condition 4.—The social welfare function 
must not be “imposed”; i.e., it must not 
be given independently of individual 
preferences. 

Condition 5.—The social welfare function 
must not be dictatorial; i.e., it must not 
be identical with the preferences of one 
individual, irrespective of all other indi- 
viduals’ preferences. 


Arrow has shown that no social welfare 
function satisfies the foregoing, apparently 
reasonable, conditions. The example of a 
welfare function which we first considered 
(summation of ranks) contradicts Condi- 
tion 3, and the method of majority rule con- 
tradicts the transitivity property of Condi- 
tion 1. 

We will first present our objections to the 
Arrow conditions intuitively and then state 
our position more formally. Suppose you 
intended to serve refreshments to two 
friends. You could serve them either coffee 
or ‘tea but not both; A preferred coffee, B 
preferred tea. It seems clear that a sym- 
metric (“democratic”) welfare function 
would rank coffee and tea equally. Suppose 
you had other information concerning the 
preferences of A and B. While 4 prefers 
coffee to tea, he prefers tea to cocoa and 
cocoa to milk. B, on the other hand, not 
only prefers tea to coffee but prefers cocoa 
to coffee, milk to coffee, tomato juice to 
coffee; he would rather drink water than 
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coffee; and he preferred tea to cocoa, milk, 
tomato juice, and water. Given this added 
information, it seems plausible to serve tea 
rather than coffee; for it does not make 
‘much difference” to A, and it makes “quite 
a bit of difference” to B. 

In terms of the example of Tables 1 and 
2, if we had the information in Table 1, then 
this information should have been used 
even when only @ and b are available. If 
initially we had only the information in 
Table 2 (i.e., the preferences of A and B for 
a and b) and then had been given the in- 
iormation in Table 1 (i.e., the preferences of 
A and B for a, b, and c), we might wish to 
use the fact that it seems to make “more 
difference” to B than to A. Thus the “‘irrele- 
vant alternative” is not necessarily irrele- 
vant.’ 

Still looking at the problem intuitively, 
it may be objected that although B prefers 
c more than a but less than b, while A 
prefers b more than c but less than a, still 
B may feel less “difference” between a and b 
than does A. This argument might be put 
forth no matter how many objects were 
found preferred by B to b but not to a. We 
can avoid some of the consequences of this 
argument if we assume that each indi- 
vidual has only a finite number of indiffer- 
ence levels or “‘levels of discretion.” That 
is, for some N, once we find N states or 
candidates none of which are indifferent in 
the individual’s preferences, then every 
other state or candidate is indifferent to 
one of these. A change from one level to the 
next. represents the minimum difference 
which is discernible to an individual. This 


assumption is not unreasonable; we cannot , 


expect individuals to have more than 10? 
or 108 or 10° levels of discretion.+* 

Let us state our position more formally: 
Suppose that there are M voters, 1,..., 


3L. J. Savage (“The Theory of Statistical De- 
cision,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XLVI, No. 253 [1951], 64) has pointed out na 
different context that “when the new act is ad- 
mitted the group may well change its choice to 
arrive at a compromise with some members who 
prefer the new possibility, without actually adopting 
the new possibility itself.” 
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i,...,M@. Each has a finite number of 
“levels of discretion,” 1, 2,..., ZL: Level 
one is best; L;, worst. The number, L;, of 
levels may differ from person to person. 

Suppose we are considering two candi- 
dates (1 and 2) and suppose further—for a 
moment—that we know the level at which 
each voter z ranks 1 and 2;i.e., we know 1a, 
la. Given the matrix 1,;, a social welfare 
function will rank the candidates 1 and 2. 
If candidate 2 fell in the opinion of voter 1 
(i.e., 1 increases), everything else remain- 
ing the same, we would require that candi- 
date 2 should not rise in the social ordering. 
This does not contradict the Arrow re- 
quirements. We would also admit the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 


Resolution 1.—A social welfare function 
shall not be rejected as unreasonable on 
the sole grounds that candidate 7° falls 
in the social ordering, when, for some 
1 = 1°, 1», increases—the other 1,,’s re- 
maining the same. 


Typically we will not know the exact 
levels 1;; or even the number of levels Li. 


-All we will know are the rankings a,; of n 


candidates by m voters. This information 
may be expressed by a matrix A = (a@,;). 
(We assume that each of the m voters has 
ranked all the # candidates.) Our previous 
discussion justifies. 


Resolution 2.—A social welfare function 
shall not be rejected on the sole grounds 
that it changes the ordering of 7; and jz 
as the state of information changes. 


The condition that the welfare function 
should be independent of irrelevant alterna- 
tives may be preserved somewhat; it seems 
reasonable to require. 


Resolution 3—For a given state of informa- 
tion, the welfare function should order 
the ‘‘candidates” independently of their 
availability. 
4We realize that continuity assumptions are 

often made; but these, we feel, are made for reasons 

of mathematical convenience rather than out of the 
conviction that the individual has a noncountable— 


or even denumerable—number of “discretion 
levels,’? 
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If we modify the Arrow conditions to 
satisfy our three resolutions, then we have 
a set of conditions satisfied by many welfare 
functions. The fact that a large class of 
social welfare functions exists means that 
value judgments in addition to those em- 
bodied in the resolutions are needed to 
choose a unique function. We will now con- 
sider which functions we think are “most 
plausible” in our context. We will follow 
Arrow in the use of the axiomatic approach; 
that is, we will lay down conditions to be 
required of any welfare function and will 
then seek those welfare functions which 
satisfy these conditions. Our conditions will 
be somewhat different from those of Arrow. 

For any given state of information 
(given by a matrix A = [a,,;] of orderings) 
the social welfare function gives a simple 
ordering of alternatives, independently of 
their availability; i.e., the social welfare 
function orders the vectors 


Qj ‘ 
Qo; | 


* 


a mj) 


a set in an m-dimensional Euclidean space. 
The social welfare function is defined for all 
states of information (‘‘Universal Applica- 
bility”), i.e., the ordering is defined for all 
matrices (a@:;) of positive integers. This 
ordering satisfies the following conditions: 


Condition I (Pareto optimality) —If nobody 
prefers 72 to jı and somebody prefers jı to 
jo, then jı is socially preferred to 72, i.e., if 
üi > ay, for all 7 and ay, > di for 
some f, then {a,;,} > {a,;,}. 

In some cases the following condition is 
desirable: 


Condition 2 (Symmetry) —The social order- 
ing is unchanged if the rows of A are 
interchanged. 


The first two conditions, we feel, are 
self-explanatory. The next condition says, 
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roughly, that the significance. of a change ” 
from one discretion level to the next is the: 
same, no matter what level one starts from. 


Condition 3.—Suppose voter 7 has exhibited 
L; levels of discretion. The social order- - 
ing among candidates 1 and 2 remains 
unchanged if we replace aa and az2 by 
aa +c and eg +c, respectively. -The 
constant c must be an integer such that 


1 < 2; +c < max. [L] 


for all 7. 


If we require only Condition 1, any 
monotonic ordering function defines a social 


welfare function, and these are the only 


acceptable ones. 

If we insist on Conditions 1-3, then one 
and only one social welfare functior is ac- 
ceptable. This prescribes that 


{ais} > {as} 


if and only if 
> Gij > 2 Mij 


This will be shown in the next secticn.’ 


‘Arrow has stated: ‘‘The close relationship 
between inter-personal comparability of utility 
differences (marginal utilities) and the use of the 
summation-of-utilities criterion for social welfare 
decisions has, of course, long been recognized 
vaguely; however, Goodman-Markowitz have great- 
ly clarified the meaning of the proposition, and, in 
particular, have shown that the two conditions are 
necessary and sufficient for each other” (‘The 
Meaning of Social Welfare: A Comment cn Some 
Recent Proposals,’ Technical Report No. 2, De- 
partment of Economics, Stanford University, 1951). 

Arrow has also shown that Conditions 1-3 imply 
that the less discriminating individual is completely 
discriminated against. He points out that this result 
has obviously a strong affinity with the discussion 
by J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern of games 
with discrete utility scales; there too it develops 
that the less discerning player is completely dis- 
criminated against (cf. J. von Neumann and O. 
Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
havior [Princeton University Press, 1947], pp. 614- 
16). It should be mentioned that by removing the 
symmetry condition and using an appropriate sys- 
tem of weights, ws, this problem may be avcided. 
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The authors also had conjectured that 
if only Conditions 1 and 3 are required, then 
a simple class of welfare functions is ac- 
' ceptable (some continuity condition on the 
- function is also needed). A welfare function 
is a member of this acceptable class if and 
only if there exists a set of weights w; such 
that 


{a3} > {ti 


if and only if 
Wilij, > ` Wilij, - 
i i 


A result of the work of D. Blackwell and 
M. A. Girshick, presented by Blackwell at 
the Santa Monica meetings of the Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, August, 1951, 
verifies this conjecture if certain continuity 
conditions are added. . 
Clifford Hildreth® has shown one way of 
avoiding the Arrow paradox. In the Hil- 
dreth system, probability combinations of 
alternatives are introduced explicitly. The 


` present writers feel that the Hildreth re- 


sults do not completely remove the sting 
from the Arrow paradox. In some practical 
situations we know only the rankings by 
individuals. In an election, for example, we 
usually know only which candidate is most 
preferred by each voter. We might reason- 
ably ask each voter to rank all candidates. 
But it does not seem too reasonable to re- 
quire that voters consider probability com- 
binations of candidates. 

If we combine one aspect of the Hildreth 
approach with ours, an interesting light is 
cast on Arrow’s Possibility Theorem. Ar- 
row’s result was originally derived from a 
requirement that the ordering be independ- 
ent of the choice of the utility function to 
represent the individual orderings; i.e., there 
is some kind of invariance under monotone 
transformations of the individual indiffer- 
ence map. We find that even requiring in- 
variance under linear transformations will 
lead to the same paradox, essentially. 


8C. Hildreth, Cowles Commission Discussion 
Papers, ‘Economics,’ Nos. 2002 and 2028. 


PROOFS 


Let there be m voters. An acceptable 
social welfare function is a weak ordering 
of the points {e;} in a subset of m-dimen- 
sional Euclidean space such that 

1. Pareto optimality.—If a;" > a; for all 
values of i, except ig; then {a;'} > {a;} (a; 
preferred to a; ) when dp > th. 

2. Symmeiry—{a;} = {b;} when there 
exists a one-to-one mapping of the indices 
i <7 such that a; = bj. 

3a. {a;} > {b;} if and only if {e} + 


e ics} > {be} + {ei}. 


THEOREM 1: (A) The ordering relation de- 
fined by {as} = {b;} if Da; = Db, {as} > 
{b;} if Da: > Xb; is an acceptable social 
welfare function. (B) It is the only ac- 
ceptable social welfare function. 


Proof.—A is trivial since Conditions 1, 
2, and 3a are easily verified. B is more 
difficult. 

Let us first consider the case (a) where 
Xa; = 2b; We must show that any social 
welfare function must necessarily prescribe 
{a;} = {b;}. Let us add 


>> (ba — aa) |= (éil 


a=} 


to the two vectors. We then have 


i-t 
Gtit c= De (6,—a,) = bii — i—i 


ae] 


i-2 
+ > (ba — üa) = bii + Cimi, 


a=1 


and as + co = bm + €m = 0. Hence by (3a) 
we need only consider the case where @; = 
bı and Go = bm =0 when Za; = Èb;. 
Hence by (2) {a;} = {8;}. 

Let us now consider the case when 
La; > 2b;. We must show that any social 
welfare function must necessarily prescribe 
{a;} > {b;}. Let us consider a vector {c;} 
such that 2e;= E(a;— 6), ¢c;=0 for 
a; < b; and c: +b: < a; otherwise. Then 
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{bi + cz} = {a,}, by the preceding result, and 
{b; + cs} > {8} by (1). Hence, {a;} > {b;}. 


In the proof of Theorem 1, we added, us- 
ing (Sa), constants to the vectors {a,;} and 
{b;} in proving the firsi case (a). It is inter- 
esting to note that we need not postulate the 
existence of any numbers a;, b; greater than 
those observed. 

We prove this fact by means of mathe- 
matical induction on m, the number of 
voters. For m = 2, it is clear since the con- 
stants added are such that the resulting vec- 
tors contain only the numbers 0 and b; — a, 
which may be taken as nonnegative. Let us 
assume the result is true for vectors in m — 1 
space, and let us choose two vectors satisfy- 
ing case (a) in m space. Rearrange these vec- 
tors so that a, — bm > 0. Now consider the 
vectors {@1, dz... , m2; m} and fb, 
be,... mas, bm—1 — (aa — bm} which satis- 
fy case (afin m — -Í space. By the induction 
hypothesis, we assume that constants may 
be added to these vectors such that none of 
the resulting numbers are greater than those 
appearing in the two vectors and a fortiori 
in the vectors {a:}, {b:}. In the original 
vectors, m-1 and an are transformed into 
Qn ~~ bm, and bm is transformed into Q. 
Hence the result is proved. 

The preceding argument suffices to show 
also that the constants added need never 
be such as to obtain negative numbers. 

If the original subset in the m space is re- 
stricted, furthermore, by the condition that 
a; should be nonnegative integers (rank- 
ings); the results still hold, since, in that case, 
all constants added in the proof of Theorem 
1 were also integers. 

Suppose condition (3a) is changed to read 

3b. The a; are determined except for 
arbitrary scale factors; i.e., {a;} > {0,}, if 
and only if {cei} > {c,b,}. 

Then by replacing a; by «a; = ei and 


+ 
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using a slight modification of Theorem 1 
in the x space, we obtain 


THEOREM 2: (A) When (3a) is replaced by 
(36), then the ordering relation defined 
by {as} = fbi} if He; = Hb: {ai} > {b;} 
if He; > Hb; is an acceptable social wel- 
fare function. (B) It is the only ac- 
ceptable social welfare function (when 
[3a] is replaced by [30]). 


From Theorems 1 and 2 we have 


THEOREM 3: When (3a) is replaced by the 
condition that the a; are determined 
except for arbitrary linear transforma- 
tions; i.e. {a;} > {b:}, if and only if 
fci + dia} > {ci + dibi}, then no social 
welfare function is possible. 


This result gives us some insight into the 
“Possibility Theorem” of Arrow. 

Suppose now that a social welfare func- 
tion is not required to satisfy conditions (2) 
and (3a). Then we have 


THEOREM 4: (A) If (2) and (3a) are not re- 
quired, the ordering relation defined by - 
{as} = {bi} ifa = Abp, fas} > 
{b;} if f({a:}) > f({b:}), is an acceptable 
social welfare function, when fis mono- | 
tonic; i.e., for ca > Oande; > 0, f({b: + 
c;}) > KOD: (B) These are the only 
acceptable social welfare functions (if [2] 
and [3a] are not required). 


Proof.—A is trivial. Now for B. Suppose 
we are given a social welfare function (i.e., 
an ordering of the points, in a subset of m 
space). By ordering we may define a real 
value function g({a;}) which has the prop- 
erty that g({e:}) = g({d;}) if and only if 


e {ai} = {i} and g({ax}) > g({ds}) if and 


only if {a:} > {6;}. Since the social welfare 
function satisfies (1), g is monotonic. 
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ABSTRACT 


‘The major theoretical significance of white-collar crime lies in its ambiguity as simultaneously crime 
and not crime. This is symptomatic of a diversity of status systems peculiar to the social structure. Research 
can begin with the ambivalent attitudes of individuals to white-collar offenses and to the laws against them. 
A Norwegian study revealed in businessmen a strikingly ambivalent attitude to price control and rationing 
and to violations of the regulations. Another study showed ambivalent attitudes on labor legislation among 
legislators. The function of law is to preserve peace in the face of these conflicts. 


One sign of maturity in a research field is, 


the constant and conscious utilization of 
specific empirical findings to throw light 
-~ on general theoretical problems. As long as 
this takes place only as a caprice of occasion- 
al deviants, a science has not reached the 
stage where research becomes genuinely 
cumulative. The study of crime is in this 
respect a pertinent example of missed op- 
portunities. The numerous studies in the 
etiology of criminal and delinquent behavior 
have by and large constituted an applied 
field, where research might instead also have 
been oriented toward basic social theory, or 
at least toward theories of the middle 
range. l 

One main obstacle to the development of 
a fruitful theoretical orientation is to be 
found in the tendency to treat criminal þe- 
havior, on the one hand, and the system of 
legal sanctions, on the other, as two separate 
problems. In our opinion, crime and punish- 
ment are most fruitfully handled as two 
aspects of a group process or two links in a 
specific type of social interaction. 

It is frequently impossible to discover the 
socio-psychological origins and functions of 
criminal behavior without insight into the 
social processes behind the enactment of the 
corresponding parts of the criminal legisla- 
tion. The social norms and mores that gave 
impetus to the enactment, and the groups 
that uphold these norms, are important to 
know for purposes, also, of tracing the 


+I wish to thank Dr. Daniel Katz, Ragnar 
Rommetveit, and Knut Sveri who gave me many 
helpful suggestions for this article, 


criminal recruitment mechanisms. The na- 
ture of the norms thus legally sanctioned 
may, for instance, to some extent determine 
whether the criminals tend to be rebels, 
psychopaths, or rational profit-seekers. 

The interdependence of the origin and 
function of social norms and the origin of 
deviations is seen very clearly in societies 
which make political activities criminal. 
Unless we know fairly well the location and 
scope of the groups supporting the legisla- 
tion, the function it serves in those groups, 
and the social norms it is based upon, we 
shall not succeed in explaining and predict- 
ing offenses. As we shall see later, this type 
of interdependence is apparent in the study 
of white-collar crimes. In the study of more 
“orthodox” or “classical” crimes it has, 
however, been largely ignored, in spite of 
occasional programmatic pleas for an inter- 
action approach, notably one from Thorsten 
Sellin.? 

There are some fairly obvious reasons 
why the origin and functions of deviant be- 
havior—criminal or not—have been the 
main focus of scientific attention, to the 
neglect of the complementary phenomenon 
of norm-conformity and pressure to con- 
form. It seems somehow to be “natural” to 
ask why the deviants become deviants, and 
not why the conforming majority conform 
and support definitions of specific types of 
behavior and attitudes as deviations, and 
prosecute them as such. Robert Merton 


1 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime 
(Social Science Research Council Bull. 41 [New 
York, 1938]), chap. ii. 
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made the parallel observation concerning 
' the sociology of knowledge that it seems 
more “natural”? to search for a causal ex- 
planation of scientific and other intellectual 
“errors” than to inquire into the whys and 
wherefores of “truth.” But, he proceeds, the 
“Copernican revolution” in the sociology 
of knowledge came when the scientists be- 
gan to ask for explanations not only of the 
mistakes but also of the true, plausible, or 
valid knowledge.? A similar revolution is 
much needed in the study of criminclogy 
and criminal law. 


It is, by the way, likely that its close rela- ° 


tionship to law explains why criminology in 
this respect has remained a more obedient 
servant of society’s conventions than many 
other fields of social science. There is an un- 
derstandable resistance on the part of law- 
makers, judges, and lawyers to become the 
object of scientific studies, as the criminals 
are. And this resistance becomes effective 
by virtue of the close association between 
them and the criminologists. 

There are other factors which may help 
us to understand the strong scientific at- 
traction inherent in deviant behavior. In 
contrast to coniormity, deviant behavior is 
dramatic and often highly entertaining. In 
Gestali terminology, deviation is the “figure” 
against the ‘‘ground” of conformity. There 
can be little doubt that much scientific ef- 
fort in sociology has been drawn to the out- 
standing and dramatic, although theoretical- 
ly isolated, events, at the expense of the dull 
trivialities which frequently may provide 
us with better keys to the understanding of 
general problems. 

-| The recent concern among social scien- 
tists with white-collar crime tends to bring 
long-neglected relationships between crimi- 
nal behavior, criminal] law, penal sanctions, 
and social structure into focus. The unex- 
pected and somehow deviant nature of 
many recent laws defining white-collar 
crimes has made it natural to ask for an 
explanation of the norms themselves and 
2 Robert Merton, “The Sociology of Knowledge,’ 


Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: 
Free Press, 1950}, p. 222. 
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not only of their infringements. As soon as 
this happens new theoretical vistas are im- 
mediately opened. 

Although white-collar crime todav in 
itself is a very important practical problem, 
its research importance does not lie within 
the specific field itself. What is theoretically 
important is that white-collar crime seems 
to be one of those phenomena waich are 
particularly sensitive to—and therefore 
highly symptomatic of—more pervasive 
and generalizable features of the social 
structure. That is why the field merits even 
more attention than it is given today. 

Although the selection of white-collar 
crime as a field of research is a real achieve- 
ment, the discussion has had an unfortunate 
slant. Not the least responsible for this is 
the pioneer in the study of white-collar 
crime, the late E. H. Sutherland. His fermu- 
lation of the problem, “Is white-collar crime 
a crime?’’’), has given rise to futile termi- 
nological disputes, which are apt to become 
clouded by class identifications end ideo- 
logical convictions. 

The discussion in the American Journal 
of Sociology some years ago between Har- 
tung and Burgess demonstrates some dan- 
gers inherent in this way of phrasing the 
problem. Professor Hartung seemed to 
interpret the question of whether white- 
collar crimes are crimes or not as a research 
problem, and gave an affirmative answer as 
if it were a significant result of his studies. 
Although the material presented by Har- 
tung is of considerable interest, the conclu- 
sion seems less significant since the problem 
mentioned is largely a matter of definition. 
Burgess on the other hand rejects Hartung’s 
(and Sutherland’s) answer on the tasis of a 
theory about differences in causation, the 
implication being that there exists a specific 
“criminal-making process” common to all 
traditional crimes but not white-collar 


3 American Sociological Review, X (April, 1945), 
132-39, 

t Frank E. Hartung, ‘““White-Collar Offenses in 
the Wholesale Meat Industry in Detroit, American 
Journal of Sociology, LV (July, 1959), 25-31; 
and Ernest W. Burgess, “Comment,” p. 34. 
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crimes, providing these former crimes with 
a uniform explanation. In view of the evi- 
dence, this seems hardly less dogmatic than 
- the opposite view. 

When Burgess suggests thet “a criminal 
is a person who regards himself as a criminal 
and is so regarded by society,” he is suggest- 
ing a subtle and—in some ways—significant 
criterion. It has the disadvantage, however, 
that only very careful attitude studies can 
reveal if it applies or not in a concrete case. 
For this end a unifying concept of these 
who fulfil the criterion is much needed. But 
if it were to be taken for granted without 
further research that all traditional crimes 
fulfil the criterion while none of the white- 
collar crimes do, it is merely a way to dis- 
pose of a complicated empirical problem in 
the guise of mere conceptual clarification 
and definition. 

Sutherland defined “white-collar crime 
...aS a crime committed by a person 
of respectability and high social status in 
the course of his occupation.’’® As a proto- 
type of white-collar crimes, he focused 
special attention on crimes committed by 
businessmen in the course of their business 
activities. Hartung uses a somewhat nar- 
rower defmition: “A. white-coller offense is 
defined as a violation of law regulating busi- 
ness, which is committed for a firm by the 
firm or its agents in the conduct of its busi- 
ness.”’® Cressey seems implicitly to be using 
a wider concept——in accordance with Suth- 
erland’s explicit definition—a concept broad 
enough to include also embezzlement.’ In 
the following we shall primari'y have in 
mind white-collar crimes in the more narrow 
sense, thos2 crimes which all the cited writ- 
ers would accept as such. 

The following characteristics of white- 
collar crimes are claimed to be established 
by the research done on these problems, 
primarily Sutherland’s. 


5 White Collar Crime (New York: Dryden Press, 
1949}, p. 9. 

$ Op. cii, p. 25. 

7 Donald R. Cressey, “The Criminal Violation of 


Financial Trust,” American Sociological Review, 
XV (December, 1950), 741. 
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As far as the “law in books” is concerned, 
white-collar crimes have much in common 
with most “traditional” crimes. Statutes 
define a penal sanction against them. Ac- 
cording to Norwegian law these may be 
quite severe; for price violation they may 
amount to as much as three years’ imprison- 
ment. It is maintained that the situation is 
similar according to American law, although 
the evidence is not equally clear. 

The “law in action” is, however, in this 
field characterized by slow, inefficient, and 
highly differential implementation. And, 
it is maintained, more so than in other areas 
of the criminal law. Sometimes the lack of 
efficient implementation is foréshadowed al- 
ready in the “law in books” by the setting 
up of special types of enforcement machin- 
ery or the failing to solve obvious enforce- 
ment problems. Frequently, however, there 
is a real gap between the two levels of the 
law. 


White-collar crimes are numerous and, as 
it follows from the definition, committed by 
people of high social status, which usually 
also means high income. 

A trivial conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that low socio-economic status and 
associated factors cannot be considered 
crucial in the explanation of crime ix general, 
that is, if white-collar crimes were to be con- 
sidered crimes. It is, moreover, possible that 
the acknowledged existence of white-collar 
crimes may tend to draw some of the atten- 
tion away from these factors in other areas 
of criminal behavior also. The same may 
happen to theories that explain crimes in 
terms of personality disorganization, low 
intelligence, physical type, or the like, al- 
though such theories are not meant to cover 
white-collar crime. 

There is usually no clear-cut opposition 
between the white-collar criminals and the 
general public, who are themselves often 
violating the same laws on a modest scale. 
Tae public has customarily a condoning, in- 
different, or ambivalent attitude. It must be 
admitted that this conclusion is based to a 
large extent upon impressionistic observa- 
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tion rather than systematic surveys, al- 
though some surveys exist. 

It has been established in some studies 
that the white-collar criminal finds support 
for his behavior in group-norms, thus tend- 
ing to break down further the view that 
violations of laws are rooted in man’s raw 
nature, in his unrestrained biological im- 
pulses. We must agree with Merton’s state- 
ment that ‘‘certain phases of social structure 
generate the circumstances in which in- 
fringement of social codes constitutes a 
‘normal response.”! It is nothing new in 
criminology that crimes are frequently com- 
mitted by persons who give each other social 
(and other) support in groups in pursuance 
of criminal careers.* But what distinguishes 
the white-collar criminal in this respect is 
that his group often has an elaborate and 
widely accepted ideological rationalization 
for the offenses, and is a group of great 
social significance outside the sphere of 
criminal activity—usually a group with 
considerable economic and political power. 

This brief survey does not give a definite 
answer to the question: “Is white-collar 
crime a crime?” The definition of an activ- 
ity as “crime” is always, apart from its sci- 
entific merits, a “persuasive definition.” It 
contains an element of propaganda. The ter- 
minology one accepts in the present con- 
troversy will depend upon how much one 
wants to get rid of these white-collar activi- 
ties. Disregarding that for the moment, we 
have seen that white-collar crimes have at 
least one characteristic in common with all 
the conventional crimes: they are forbidden 
by law, and the law stipulates a penal sanc- 


tion against infringements. But with respect . 


to the other characteristics mentioned (re- 
spectively: differential and inefficient imple- 
mentation, status of violators, tolerance of 


8“Social Structure and Anomie,’’ American 
Sociological Review, III (October, 1938), 672. 


®Cf. chap. x in Muzafer Sherif and Hadley 
Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947). 


10 See Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944), pp. 210 
ff. 
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public, and social support of offenders), they 
seem to differ somewhat from many other 
types of law violations. It should be noted, 
however, that some of these differences are 
only differences in degree and emphasis. 
Furthermore, the crimes which fall outside 
the white-collar category are not as homo- 
geneous as some writers seem to believe, 
which makes comparisons even more 
difficult. 

For purposes of theoretical analysis it is of 
prime importance to develop and apply con- 
cepts which preserve and emphasize the 
ambiguous nature of the white-collar crimes 
and not to “solve” the problem by classify- 
ing them as either “crimes” or “not crimes.” 
Their controversial nature is exactly what 
makes them so interesting from a socio- 
logical point of view and what gives us a 
clue to important norm conflicts, clashing 
group interests, and maybe incipient social 
change. One main benefit to be derived from 
the study of white-collar crimes springs from 
the opportunity which the ambivalence in 
the citizen, in the businessman, and among 
lawyers, judges, and even criminologists 
offers as a barometer of structural conflicts 
and change—potential in the larger social 
system of which they and the white-collar 
crimes are parts. i 

The laws against white-collar crime are 
usually not in obvious and apparent hbar- 
mony with the mores. They are largely an 
outcome of the increased complexity of mod- 
ern industrial society, a complexity which 
requires legal control of activities with long- 
range and often very indirecty damaging 
effects. Price regulation, intending to curb 
indation, is a pertinent example. An illegal 
price will frequently create no immediate re- 
action and invoke no sanctions from the 
mores in the community. A tie-in with the 
mores can only be established through pub- 
lic acceptance of relatively complicated 
means-end hypotheses from modern eco- 
nomic science. As long as these hypotheses 
have not become integrated parts of the 
individual’s moral system there will be a gap 
between the letter of the law and the re- 
quirements of the informal norms of the 
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daily interaction between the members of 
society. 

There can be small doubt that this gap 
exists in many modern societies, for ex- 
ample, in Europe. And in some areas, in rela- 
tion to some groups, there is not only a gap 
but a conflict between the laws and the 
mores or ideologies which are traditionally 
accepted. In such cases, ambivalence may 
arise in the attitudes toward white-collar 
crimes, originating in a loyalty divided be- 
tween the laws and the traditional beliefs. 
These ambivalent attitudes, their detailed 
structures and functions, are the most fruit- 
tul starting point for empirical research on 
white-collar crime in its relation to social 
structure. 

With detailed surveys of these attitudes 
in hand, research should be further oriented 
toward the actual external cross pressures 
that operate in this area of opinion forma- 
tion. What is, more specifically, the content 
cf the partly conflicting group norms? How 
can we locate the opinion leaders (“norm 
speakers”) and followers (“norm receivers”) 
within the relevant groups? How. can we 
give an adequate description of an indi- 
vidual’s position as a member of more than 
one group, as illustrated by his conflicting 
roles as a law-abiding member ož the nation 
and as a loyal member of the business com- 
munity? How does group-membership af- 
fect the perception of specific white-collar 
crimes and of sanctions against theme Under 
what conditions of group-membership, pre- 
vious norms, personal interests, etc., do the 
threat of penal sanctions exert pressure (and 
how strong pressure) toward conformity 
with the legal norms? What are the sanc- 
ticns that exert pressure toward conformity 
with conflicting norms?! 

All these problems, selected at random, 
have fairly obvious empirical implications. 
Answers would be highly relevant to current 
social theory. One basic methodological 


`“ A theoretical outline of many of the concepts 
involved in such studies is to be found in Torgny T. 
Segerstedt, Social Control as a Sociological Concept 
(Uppsala Universitet’s Arsskrift, No. 3 [Uppsala, 
1948}). 
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problem will, of course, be to develop pre- 
cise and psychologically meaningful criteria 
of group membership. 

Our approach does not lead to any exten- 
sive search for the idiosyncratic motiva- 
tion of individual deviations from legal 
norms. It is assumed as a working hy- 
pothesis that the white-collar criminal is 
usually no “genuine deviant.” He is only 
apparently so, as long as his group and its 
norms are unknown. Leon Festinger has 
recently pointed out the fallacy of attribut- 
ing deviant behavior or opinions to an indi- 


* vidual when his group affiliations are not 


adequately understood.” Here lies a field of 
the utmost theoretical importance, requir- 
ing the most subtle research techniques. 
` We assume that white-collar crimes are 
determined by social norms, accepted and 
enforced by groups and individuals with 
whom the individual identifies, groups 
which tend to give social support to the il- 
legal activity. On the other hand, the legal 
rules and their enforcement are also deter- 
mined by social norms, accepted and en- 
forced by other kinds of social groups with 
which the legislators and enforcement agen- 
cies identify themselves and with which 
even the violators often have some measure 
of identification. The problems of the etiol- 
ogy of crime and of punishment seem then 
to relate to the same set of basic theoretical 
concepts. Moreover, it must be assumed 
that there is a constant process of interac- 
tion between the groups involved and some 
interdependence of the conflicting social 
norms. The individual’s behavior and atti- 
tudes, under cross-pressure from both, can 
.no more be understood on the basis of the 
one alone than on the basis of the other 
alone. 

In the light of the preceding, I shall 
present a few aspects of two studies that 
have recently been carried out in Oslo. Both 
of them are concerned with types of be- 
havior which fulfil, or nearly so, Suther- 
land’s definition of white-collar crimes. 

2 “Informal Communication in Small Groups,’ 


in Groups, Leadership and Men [Ed. H. Guetzkov] - 
(Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951), p. 32. 
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In the first study we made a survey of the 
attitudes of certain types of businessmen to 
the rationing of goods and price regulation 
and to their violation. It was already known 
that the number of such violations was 
great, as shown by the criminal statistics 
for postwar years. The general impression 
of the survey confirmed the statistics, al- 
though we made no systematic attempt to 
discover violations within our probability 
sample from a iew business branches in 
Oslo. The survey concentrated on percep- 
tions and attitudes only.¥@ 


The roles and attitudes of our subjects * 


seem to be analyzable in terms of Stouffer’s 
concepts, ‘‘universalistic’ and “particu- 
laristic obligations.”!4 The businessman has 
conflicting roles as a law-abiding citizen and 
as a member of the business community. 
The felt universalistic obligation is to obey 
the law, an obligation which finds some sup- 
port in the “general sense of justice,” but 
which is not fortified by very strong or 
efficient sanctions against breach. The felt 
particularistic obligation implies avoidance 
only of certain blatant offenses and, on the 
other hand, resistance to these laws in gen- 
eral. This is an obligation to business col- 
leagues, supported by their ideology and 


frequently also by profit motives. In general 
it seems that the particularistic obligation 


takes precedence over the universalistic 
obligation. Subjects do, however, vary 
considerably in this respect. Our data do 
not, unfortunately, permit us to explain 
these variations. 

The attitude to the legal regulations was 
negative in general. But on a more specific 
level it was frequently admitted that. parts 
of the legal structure were necessary. This 
ambivalence was even more marked in the 
attitudes to violations and violators of the 
laws. On the one hand these were frequently 
condemned in principle, on a general level. 


13 Full report in Vilhelm Aubert Priskontroll og 
Rasjonering. (“Price Control and Rationing”) (Oslo: 
Institute for Social Research, 1950). 


144 Samuel A. Stouffer and Jackson Toby, “Role 
Conflict and Personality,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, LVI (March, 1951), 395—406. 
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Most often, however, the respondents de- 
fended and tried to justify many types of 
specific violation. It was apparent that they 
perceived at least two general types of 
violators, “the good established firms” and 
“the outsiders” (including new firms, small 
firms, disreputable firms, etc.). Violations by 
the former category were considered much 
more harmless than those committed by the 
“outsiders.” It seems that the businessmen 
in this case have developed norms of their 
own, more tolerant and therefore partly 
contrasting with the legal norms. 

Here lies a problem of more general im- 
portance. Burgess and others pointed out 
that legal definitions of crimes are inade- 
quate in the study of causation because the 
types of behavior legally classified together 
need not show any uniformity in terms of 
etiology. The perception of an act as crimi- 
nal on the part of violators and public is 
presented as a more suitable criterion. We 


have found that on the basis of such a 


criterion it will be necessary to classity some 
violations of a specific law as criminal and 
others as not. Detailed studies of attitudes 
to specific laws would therefore be necessary 
in order to make any kind of statement 
about criminal behavior, if Burgess’ cri- 
terion were to be accepted. 

~ There was a tendency on the part of our 
respondents to structure their attitudes in a 
way which did not correspond to. legal 
deiinitions. Irrespective of the terminology 
one accepts, we shall expect different moti- 
vation on the part of those who violate the 
regulations in an “acceptable” way and 
those who do it with less decorum, as, for 
example, a free-lance black marketeer. We 
notice furthermore that some of those who 
violate the laws in nonacceptable ways en- 
gage in behavior which does not possess all 
the characteristics ascribed to white-collar 
crimes by Sutherland, in spite of the fact 
that they meet his explicit definition of 
white-collar crime. 

The results indicate: that the concept 
“white-collar crime” may not be of such 
general usefulness in building up hypotheses 
about crime causation as some have be- 
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lieved. Most likely the main merit of the 
concept has been to draw attention to new 
and important data useful in showing the 
one-sidedness of many previous generaliza- 
tions about criminal behavior. The concept 
does, furthermore, take on increased sig- 
nificance if we look at the phenomena dis- 
cussed from the other side, that is, if we 
focus on the etiology of criminal law and law 
enforcement. 

Most of the laws and a very significant 
part of the enforcement machinery that 


make up the legal background of economic , 


regulation in Norway aim specifically at the 
_business group, which contains at least a 
large segment of people with high socio- 
economic status. It seems justified to inter- 
pret the growing number of legally defined 
crimes in this area as a symptom of a slow 
change in Norwegian social structure, 
where two partly competing social hier- 
archies, each with its own marks of distinc- 
tion, are existing peacefully side by side. Of 
these, the labor movement and the govern- 
ment agencies it controls represent the 
ascendant hierarchy, while the business 
' group and its fringes represent the descend- 
ant hierarchy. It seems that the definition 
of new legal crimes of the white-collar brand 
has served an important social function by 
giving the ascendant group a feeling of 
possessing the economic power correspond- 
ing to its political supremacy. We'do, on the 
other hand, find traces of resistance to im- 
plementation in the social structure in gen- 
eral and in the enforcement machinery. The 
result is slowness and inefficiency which cre- 
ates a feeling of harmlessness among the 
violators. This may then serve the function 
of pacifying the businessmen and in that 
way insure the social peace which Norway 
has enjoyed after the war.’ 

If the preceding speculations prove to 
have some basis in reality, it appears that 
causes and functions of white-collar crime 


3 It will be seen that our interpretation has 
borrowed something from Thurman Arnold, The 
Folklore of Capitalism, and Symbols of Government 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937 and 1935, 
respectively). 
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legislation differ significantly in some re- 
spects from other types of criminal legisla- 
tion. 

The second study"® referred to dealt with 
a type of behavior which can only be char- 
acterized as white-collar crime according to 
a fairly wide interpretation of Sutherland’s 
definition. We investigated a new piece of 
social legislation, regulating the working 
conditions of domestic help. Violations of 
this lew are committed by housewives, fre- 
quently citizens of relatively high socio- 
economic status, in the course of their 
occupation. Violations are punishable, al- 
though a penal sanction presupposes per- 
sistence in violation in spite of warnings. It 
must be admitted that both the position of 
the violators and the nature of the sanction 
make this behavior marginal to current dis- 
cussions about white-collar crimes. Never- 
theless, it raises so many of the same 
problems that it merits some attention in 
the present context. 

Viewed as a study of criminal—or “‘crimi- 
naloid”——behavior and of crime causation, 
the survey had some peculiar features. It 
was, in the first place, not based upon any 
prison population or population identifiable 
through police or court records. It was en- 
tirely a study of “hidden criminality” and it 
revealed close to 100 per cent “criminality” 
in the probability sample which was 
studied. The identification of violations was 
based upon a fairly intricate interview, 
eliciting factual information about the re- 
spondent’s own behavior and (in interviews 
with housemaids) their employer’s behavior. 
The respondent was usually ignorant of the 


- laws pertaining to her behavior. A procedure 


like the one we applied seems to be the 
logical consequence of a strictly legal defini- 
tion of criminal behavior. It did, however, 
give a rather frightening demonstration of 
the technical problems involved in the 
mapping of criminal behavior in this sense. 

As for the correlates, or possible causes, 


1 Full report in Vilhelm Aubert, Torstein 
Eckhoff, and Knut Sveri, En lov è søkelyset (“A Law 
in the Searchlight”) (Oslo: Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1952). 
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they differed considerably from those which 
usually predominate in criminological 
theory. It turned out that the age of the 
victim was associated with the incidence of 
violation. The insight into the content of the 
legal norms on the part of the potential 
violators was another factor of some im- 
portance. The size of the family also seemed 
to have something to do with violations. ‘The 
factor, however, which seemed most sig- 
nificantly (negatively) associated with viola- 
tion, was the clarity and scope of the con- 
tract upon which the work relationship was 
based. 

The aforementioned factors differentiated 
our respondents. If we want to understand 
why there are so many ‘‘crimes” in the 
whole group, the newness of the law is 
significant, and its reformative nature 
likewise. The relative isolation of the vic- 
tims and the uncontrollability of the illegal 
behavior probably also have a great deal to 
do with the high incidence of violations. 

If those variables that are mentioned 
here are significant causally, it goes once 
more to show that specific types of law 
violations need specific types of explana- 
tions.” Using the legal definition of 
“crime,” there is probably little in common 
between all the phenomena covered by the 
concept. And the same seems to be true of 
white-collar crime. This type can also differ 
very much in its nature, and may need quite 
different causal explanations. We disregard 
then such global and rather empty prin- 
ciples as that “all criminal behavior is 
learned.” 

In the present study we made an attempt 


to examine rather carefully the conditions - 


determining the form and content of the 
criminal clause in the new law. This revealed 
a striking ambivalence on the part of the 
legislators to the behavior in question. Most 
likely this ambivalence reflects the existence 
of two groups in the legislature, groups 


17 For additional evidence from anotker ‘‘un- 
orthodox” kind of crime see Arnold M. Rose, 
“The Social Psychology of Desertion from Com- 
bat,” American Sociological Review, XVI (October, 
1951), 629. 
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which are frequently divided on isstes of 
social legislation. This division corresponds 
roughly to the one described previously, i.e., 
between the left and the right. The legisla- 
tors expressed a serious wish to put teeth 
into the new law by supporting it with penal 
sanctions. On the other hand, however, it 
was emphasized that the aim of the law was 
already achieved and sanctions were there- 
fore unnecessary. Furthermore, it would be 
impossible to enforce the law through in- 
spection in the homes. The resulting crimi- 


„Dal clause was a hybrid. It did stipulate a 


penal sanction, but it was at the same time 
made practically unenforceable. 

The function of this social legislation as 
it was finally formulated seems again to be 
the avoidance of a serious split on the issue 
between contrasting ideological factions in 
the legislature and corresponding groups in 
the population. Perhaps the mere existence 
of a criminal clause goes some way to satisfy 
those who on ideological grounds demand 
action against employers who misuse their 
housemaids. Its lack of enforcement, on the 
other hand, protects the opposite interest 
group against any immediate serious bother. 
It looks as if, in the kind of social structure 
one finds in Norway today, this sort of 
purely formal criminalization serves pri- 
marily to preserve “the groupness of the 
group,” according to K. N. Llewellyn the 
basic “law-job.”! 

Let us now summarize some of the ex- 
periences from the two Norwegian studies, 
in so far as they pertain to the discussion of 
white-collar crime. 

The public’s and the violators’ percep- 
tions of crimes in general are frequently not 
congruent with legal definitions, the impli- 
cation being that we may find important 
differences in motivation and other causal 
mechanisms within even very specific legal 


18 The social functions of such statutes have 
previously been analyzed by Thurman Arnold, 
op. cit., and Jerome Frank, Courts on Trial (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 


19‘Taw and the Social Sciences, Especially 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review, XIV 
(August, 1949), 454. 
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categories. Consequently, we find differences 
to an even higher degree within broader 
concepts like white-collar crime. 

According to the definition that “a 
criminal is a person who regards himself as a 
criminal and is so regarded by society” some 
white-collar offenses are crimes while others 
are not. 


But it looks as if at least the large bulk of 


laws stipulating penalties for white-collar 
offenses have something in common socio- 
logically. This needs much further study, 


however. The major variables which ac; 


count for the defining of such acts as crimes 
seem to be connected with the concept of 
multiple social hierarchies or diverse status 
systems. 

Legal definitions of white-collar crime 
imply a need for the study of hidden crimi- 
nality, which constitutes the vast majority 
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of these offenses. Out of this arise methodo- 
logical problems of vast scope, severely 
limiting the possibility of answering the 
problem of causation. 

In the area of research discussed in this 
paper, it seems that the most fruitful 
orientation in the research is a study of the 
interaction between the legal stimulus and 
the response of violators and the public. 
This requires careful study of the legislative 
process and the machinery of enforcement, 
as well as the study of individual motives, 
attitudes, and social situation of offenders. 


Finally, the basic concepts involved in 
such a study should not be of a specifically 
criminological or legal nature but belong in 
a general theory of social psychology. 
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ABSTRACT 


Current attempts to extend the concepts and theories of learning to social psychology do not adequately 
take into account the biases in learning theory inevitable from the fact that it is derived primarily from the 
study of lower animals rather than man. The current position of American experimental comparative psy- 
chology not only involves dubious and controversial philosophical and methodological commitments but 
is contrary to the anti-anthropomorphist stand of the psychologists themselves. The specific concepts and 
theories applied to the behavior of any species ought to rise inductively from the study of that specias. 


Since social psychologists and, indeed, 
all social scientists are almost exclusively 
concerned with learned behavior, the ad- 
vocating that they borrow from psychology 
some of the fundamental concepts and 
“laws” of learning theory is not surprising. 
Recent proponents of this view include 
Murdock, Hallowell, Kluckhohn, New- 
comb, Morris, Doob, Gillin, Miller, Dollard, 
Murphy, Gibson, and Mowrer. To those 
social scientists concerned with the broader 
aspects of group life, learning theory may 
seem remote and inapplicable, but to those 
investigating the behavior of individuals 
and small groups the blandishments of learn- 
ing theory are understandably seductive. 
After all, if there are laws of learning which 
have been experimentally validated by 
methods much more precise than those 
which the social scientist uses, why not 
employ them as basic points of reference?— 
“learning is learning ... whether it occurs 
in man or animal,” 

The rationale of the American experi- 
mental psychologist invites this type of bor- 
rowing. The avowed goal of the experimental 
psychologist is the understanding of hu- 
man behavior, although the vast bulk of 
his work, from which learning theory and 
concepts derive, is done with the lower 
animals. It is assumed that findings may be 
extrapolated with some modification to 
human beings. The intellectual justification 
involves several philosophical commitments. 
. The purpose of this paper is to point out 


! N. L. Munn, Psychology (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1946), p.§10. 


“some of these commitments and their im- 
plications, with particular reference to their 
application to human relations. 


RETURN TO ANTHROPOMORPHISW? 


The dominant orientation of American 
experimental animal psychology is derived 
from a particular interpretation of the work 
of Darwin. It assumes continuity and unity 
in the animal world and conceives the differ- 
ences between all species as being differ- 
ences of degree only. This allows the psy- 
chologist to admit that human behavior is 
not exactly duplicated in the lower species 
while insisting that the differences are not 
qualitative and so do not require any funda- 
mentally new principles of explanation. 

Although most American experimental- 
ists take this for granted as the only possible 
interpretation of evolution, a great many 
Europeans and some Americans do not con- 
cur? The treatment currently accorded 
Lloyd Morgan and the famous canon which 
he enunciated in the 1890’s throws an inter- 
esting light on the contemporary view and 
raises several questions. Morgan, in 1894, 
leveled devastating criticism at overen- 
thusiastic attempts to find resemblances be- 
tween the mental processes of humans and 
lower animals. His attacks upon anthropo- 
morphism, his criticism of the anecdotal 
method, and his insistence upon controlled 
observation have become basic tenets in 


2? Cf. D. Katz, a Swedish psychologist: ‘In it are 
rooted all the anthropomorphistic tendencies in 
animal psychology” (Animals and Mern (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937], p. 232). 
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modern psychology. Morgan’s attack upon 
the attribution of human qualities to lower 
animals was epitomized in his well-known 
canon: “In no case may we interpret an 
action as the outcome of the exercise of a 
higher psychical faculty, if it can be inter- 
preted as the outcome of the exercise of one 
which stands lower in the psychological 
scale.’’8 

Morgan’s canon is still referred to with 
approval by contemporary writers who use 
it as an instance of the law of parsimony or 
as a caution against anthropomorphism. Yet 
many experimentalists violate it in practice. ° 
The contemporary literature is replete with 
references to the appearance in animals 
of reasoning, abstraction, generalization, 
conceptualization, hypotheses, supersti- 
tions, neuroses, and so on. 

Sometimes such terms are used in quotes 
to indicate that the writer does not mean 
them literally; but that they are taken liter- 
ally by many there can be no doubt. What 
appears to have happened is that, while 
Morgan’s canon has been verbally es- 
poused, it has, operationally speaking, been 
stood on its head. The unformulated ver- 
sion may be stated as follows: ‘‘Never inter- 
pret the behavior of lower animals in terms 
of relatively simple psychological functions 
generally admitted to exist in lower ani- 
mals, if it is at all possible to interpret the 
behavior in terms of superficially similar 
bur relatively complex psychological func- 
tions generally believed to exist only in 
man.” In short, experimental psychologists 
today often attribute to lower animals the 
same complex processes attributed to them 
by those psychologists of the nineteenth 
century whom Morgan attacked. The evi- 
dence to justify this interpretation is ex- 
perimental rather than naturalistic and 
anecdotal, but it is not different in kind 
from that available to Morgan. 

The contemporary psychologist who, 
while he pays his respects to Morgan, has 
come full circle to take the position that 
Morgan so vigorously assailed, accom- 


3 Lloyd Morgan, Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology (London: W. Scott, 1894), p. 53. 
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plishes this feat by ignoring distinctions 
ceniral to Morgan’s thinking. Morgan, for 
example, carefully distinguished between 
what he called “reason” and “intelligence.” * 
By “reason” he meant behavior guided by 
ideational schemes and symbolic processes, 
and by “intelligence,” adaptive behavior 
not involving such features. Morgan was 
well aware that animals were able to learn 
from experience and to solve certain kinds of 
problems, but he also insisted that reason- 
ing in the human sense probably does not 
occur in the infrahuman organisms. 

The contemporary psychologist has suc- 
ceeded in finding reasoning in infrahuman 
species not by uncovering new evidence but 
by redefining “reason” so as to equate it 
with what Morgan called “intelligence.” 
Recent evidence of higher mental processes 
in lower animals merely demonstrates ex- 
perimentally what Morgan was quite willing 
to admit and what everyone knows: namely, 
that animals are capable of intelligent be- 
havior. Thus the current position is the re- 
sult of a semantic shift in which Morgan’s 
distinction between reason and intelligence 
has been converted into a continuum, and 
qualitative distinctions between them have 
been ignored or denied. From the stand- 
point of the experimentalist, the behavior 
of the animal is merely a simple, and human 
reason a complex, example of the same 
phenomenon. 

Few psychologists have rejected Mor- 
gan’s canon, though they should to remain 
consistent, for it and Morgan’s whole 
scheme are essentially an attack upon their 
current point of view: 


Those who lay stress on continuity employ 
“inference,” “reason,” and other terms in a 
broad generic sense to include all phases of a 
slowly evolving process; those who insist on 
differentiation use these terms in a narrower 
specific sense to mark off the higher from the 
lower stages attained in the course of evolution. 
When the doctrine of evolution was winning its 
way to acceptance, it was natural that its 


4These distinctions are paralleled by those of 
other early writers, e.g., Carr, Hobhouse, Herrick, 
and Hunter. 
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advocates should employ every means at their 
command to strengthen their position and to 
emphasize the continuity underlying diversity 
of aspect. But now that the position is secure, 
and continuity is generally admitted, it seems 
desirable to mark off, by restricticn of the 
range of use of the terms we employ, zhe stages 
of differentiation.s 


The contemporary comparative psychol- 
ogist who refers with respect and approval to 
Morgan’s canon generally believes himself 
to be well buffered against accusations of 
anthropomorphism and loose generalization, 
not realizing that the current position is not 
the only possible one or that it does not 
simply arise “inductively” from experi- 
mental evidence. He also does not realize 
that the current view is practically identical 
with that which Morgan so effectively 
criticized more than a half-century ago. 


CONTINUITY VERSUS LEVELS 


As indicated, the hypothesis of extreme 
continuity is not the only respectable and 
feasible one. Equally harmonious with the 
evolutionary hypothesis and with the em- 
pirical evidence, however gathered, is what 
may be called the “levels” or “emergent 
evolution” conception, which admits the 
existence of similarities in behavior in 
species at all levels but also emphasizes the 
emergence of new properties of organization 
or new levels of behavior in different 
species. In short, it assumes that ‘‘differ- 
ences of degree” also often involve or co- 
exist with differences of kind. . 

The “‘levels” or “creative evolution” idea 
has its advocates both among philosophers 
and scientists. It, also, purports to give an 
answer to the ancient philosophical prob- 
lem of how new forms emerge from the old. 
One of its most vigorous and persuasive pro- 
ponents among American comparative psy- 
chologists is Schneirla, who states the case 
as follows: 

The principle of levels has come into cur- 


rent usage through a recognition of important 
differences in the complexity, the degree of de- 


5 Lloyd Morgan, Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology (London: W. Scott, 1906), pp. 282-83. 
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velopment, and the interdependent organiza- 
tion of behavioral fur.ctions through the animal 
series. The evidently superior properties that _ 
appear on a new level of organization are... 
functional properties arising from a new system 
of organization which differs in given ways 
from “lower” and “higher” systems.® 


Psychologists who emphasize broad com- 
parisons of species rather than learning 
problems in one or two seem more likely to 
stress the “emergent” characteristics of the 
evolutionary process. Beach’s conclusions 
that the contro! of sex behavior passes from 
‘the hormones to the cortex as one moves up 
the evolutionary scale is an example.’ 

European comparative psychologists 
seem to be much less committed than 
Americans to the postulate that “the cona- 
tive and cognitive processes of humans and 
other species belong on a continuum, vary- 
ing only in complexity.”® One can briefly 
summarize by saying that European com- 
parative psychologists tend to support 
Morgan’s canon and the ideology behind it, 
whereas Americans do not. 


IS COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
COMPARATIVE? 


Because he is less favorably disposed 
toward the hypothesis of continuity, the 
European is more likely to notice and stress 
differences between the species and to be 
more concerned with broader and more in- 
clusive comparisons. He is interested in the 
animal per se and not so much for the light 
that animal investigations may thraw upon 
human behavior. A noted Dutch psycholo- 
gist, Bierens de Haan, states the matter 


-forcefully: 


Thus, every animal lives in his own world, 
differing from that of other animals, differing 


e T. S. Schneirla, ‘Levels in the Psychological 
Capacities of Animals,” in R. Sellers (ed.), Phi- 
losophy for the Future (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949), p. 245. 


. TE. A. Beach, ‘Evolutionary Changes in the 
Physiological Control of Mating Behavior in 
Mammals,” Psychological Review, LIV (1947), 297— 
315. 

8 J. Seward, ‘“The Sign of a Symbol,” Psycho- 
logical Review, LV (1948), 277-96. 
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especially from that of man. The knowledge of 
each animal’s sensations and perceptions, of 
his feelings and drives, of his intellectual facul- 
ties and spiritual experiences, if any, must be 
regarded as the ultimate aim of the study of 
animal psychology.’ 


The American comparative psychologist’s 
adherence to the dogma of continuity dove- 
tails with his “homocentric” interest in ani- 
mal data and with his tendency to stress 
the similarities rather than the differences 
among species. The American comparative 
psychologist is relatively little interested in 
broad comparative study and has been re- 
proached with justification for having 
virtually adopted the white rat as the pro- 
totype of the mammal. Beach, in a recent 
presidential address to the American Psy- 
chological Association, chided his colleagues 
for this and bemoaned the lack of genuine 
comparative studies? Schneirla quite ac- 
curately notes that “the true comparative 
aspects of the science have been progres- 
sively minimized the more investigations 
have been focussed upon mammalian sub- 
jects and upon problems ‘close to the human 
level.’ ”4 

Though the comparative psychologist 
concentrates on certain rodents, chim- 
panzees, dogs, and an occasional pigeon, 
the logic of the argument for continuity 
might well lead him to study one-celled 
organisms, whose behavior is the simplest of 
all. The rationale for studying mammals be- 
cause of their structural similarity to human 
beings brings in qualitative considerations 
by the back door. 

The comparative psychologist’s interest 
in extrapolating principles from animals to. 
human beings would lead one to expect him 
to stress similarities between man and 

9j. A. Bierens de Haan, Animal Psychology 


(New York: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949), 
p. 154. 


10 The Shark Was a Boogum,” American Psy- 
chology, V (1950), 115-24. See also C. Rodhom, 
“Cultures, Rats and Men,” American Journal of 
Psychology, LVIII (1945), 262-66. 


u In P, Harriman (ed.), Twentieth Century Psy- 


chology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946), 
p. 314. 
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lower animals and to play down the differ- 
ences. This he does. If no a priori philo- 
sophical commitments were involved, the 
investigator would search impartially for 
differences and similarities and be equally 
content with either. It is of course obvious 
that real differences of certain kinds exist: 
dogs do not sing Bach chorales. Psycholo- 
gists readily admit this, but in the areas in 
which they experiment they do not admit 
any essential differences—whatever differ- 
ences jump to their attention they consider 
as “differences of degree only.” If rats or 
chimpanzees or pigeons can be trained, 
cajoled, coerced, or tricked into acting like 
men, there is great joy in camp. The goal 
appears to be to get similarities at all costs 
no matter how superficial they may be. 

The experimental psychologist on oc- 
casion dwells upon some of the more out- 
standing differences between human beings 
and rats, but when he does he may indicate, 
as Tolman has done, that the differences are 
in the rat’s favor: ‘‘Rats live in cages; they 
do not go on binges the night before one has 
planned an experiment; they do not kill each 
other off in war;... they do not go in for 
either class conflicts or race conflicts. ... They 
are marvelous, pure and delightful.” One is 
tempted to infer that behavioral differences 
of the kind he stresses can be safely empha- 
sized in contemporary experimental psy- 
chology only in a joking manner. “When 
you say rats are not like me, smile, pardner, 
smile!” 


LIMITATIONS OF EXPERIMENT 


The American psychologist tends to ac- 
cord a low status to nonexperimental obser- 
vations no matter how carefully made. The 
history of American comparative psychol- 
ogy shows a movement from anecdotal 
methods of proof to controlled observation 
and thence to experimental observation. 

The experimental method is peculiarly 
well adapted to the demonstration of simi- 
larities among species. When various types 
of animals are observed in their natural 


2 E. C. Tolman, “A Stimulus-Expectancy Need- 
Cathexis Psychology,” Science, CI (1945), 166. 
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habitat, the whole situation is relatively 
favorable for the observation of behavioral 
snd environmental differences. Placing mem- 
bers of these species in an experimental 
situation loads the dice in favor of the 
similarities. Kellogg has said: “Of special 
interest in the study of learning is the direct 
comparison of animals with humans.... 
When two mazes of exactly the same pattern 
are employed . .. the results show remark- 
able similarity.”42 As this quotation brings 
out, the experimental situation, by restrict- 
ing the opportunity of the human to use his 
capabilities and past learning, enables the 
psychologist “to point to the besic nature 
of the learning process and .. . its similar- 
ity in different organisms.’’4 In the experi- 
mental literature behavioral differences be- 
tween the species are, of course, noted and 
reported; but, because of the very frame- 
work of the experiment, differences come to 
be ignored unless they can be expressed as 
quantitative variations. 

Many European comparative psycholo- 
gists understandably criticize American ex- 
perimental techniques. They complain that 
the highly artificial laboratory situation 
prevents the animal from exhibiting his 
proper characteristics and misses many of 
the most significant aspects of his behavior. 
They suggest in fact that the American psy- 
chologist often underestimates the behavior- 
al capabilities of animals simply because he 
does not bother to observe animals in 
nature. The European places considerable 
reliance upon careful observation of animals 
in natural settings as well as upon controlled 
but nonexperimental laboratory observa- 
tions. The almost exclusive emphasis on 
experimental verification is distinctively 


13 W. N. Kellogg in T. G. Andrews (ed.)}, Wethods 
of Psychology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1948), p. 36. 

M4 bid. 

16 As Tinklepaugh admits, ‘The information we 
secure in the lab tells us what the organism can do 
under given conditions and frequently how it does 
do it. But... what an animal can do and what he 
does do in everyday life are quite different" (F. A. 
Moss [ed.], Comparative Psychology [New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1934], p. 366). 
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American. It unduly limits the sources of 
data and methods of proof. 

The criticism made here is not of the ex- 
periment as such but only of a particular 
biased use of it and of the tendency to allow 
one’s enthusiasm for it to obscure the logic 
of evidence. Some critics have argued that 
the experimental method——as now used to 
buttress the “homocentric’” view—forces 
both the animal behavior and the interpre- 
tation of it into a human mold. Thus 
Schneirla maintains: 

» Abstractions are introduced from the human 
level and not really as developments arising 
inductively from the study of the animal’s 
behavior and capacities.... Under the domi- 
nation of concepts introduced from another 
level, inductive procedures are minimized or 
even excluded, and experimentors tend to work 
on animal subjects and under experimental 
conditions that facilitate deductive patterns 
of thought. ... Teleology may be avoided in 
the interpretation of results but arthropo- 
morphism is introduced on the ground floor." 


The English investigator Russel puts his 
finger on the matter when he conterds that 
the experimentor should bear in mind al- 
ways “the limitations of the animals and 
devise experiments which are simple, suited 
to its capacity and means of action, and 
within its power of perception.’”!” This re- 
quires a thorough naturalistic study to pre- 
cede experimentation, the experiment being 
adapted to the animal, rather than the ani- 
mal to the experiment. Or as another British 
psychologist has recommended, “The ob- 
server tries to find out how the animal be- 
haves instead of torturing it into perform- 


. ing what he intends.’”!8 : 


The doctrine that data used as proof must 
be experimental leads to the arbitrary exclu- 
sion of rich sources of comparative data. 
This is true in making interspecies compari- 
sons whether or not man is involved—it is 


6 In Harriman <ed.), of. cit, pp. 314-15. 


1E. S5. Russel, The Behavior of Animals (Lon- 
don: E. Arnold & Co., 1938), p. 18. 


18 D. Salman, “Note on the Number Conception 
in Animal Psychology,” British Journal of Psychoto- 
gy, XXXII (1942-43), 217. 
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particularly apparent in human-animal 
comparisons. Experimentalists undoubtedly 
do not choose the relatively simple animal 
subject for lack of interest in human prob- 
lems. It is probably unfair to accuse the ex- 
perimentalist, as is often done, of fleeing 
from the problems of human existence, for 
he is actually following a rigorous and well- 
thought-out plan of action. 

The experimentalist’s position is based 
upon skepticism, with which one may well 
sympathize, concerning the value of mere 
rhetoric and endless debate. He often ad- 
mits the complexities of human problems 
but feels they cannot be grappled with until 
a firm foundation of empirically grounded 
theory has been built. 

The commitment to a roundabout ap- 
proach has led to the reproving of some of 
the more impatient brethren—-mainly social 
psychologists—for applying findings to or 
experimenting with the difficult human sub- 
ject prematurely. Patience is advocated: 
science moves slowly but surely, and often 
indirectly, its wonders to perform. The ex- 
perimentalist sometimes consoles himself for 
the seeming remoteness and inapplicability 
of his findings to the larger human issues by 
reminding himself of this fact. 


HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 


The treatment accorded “higher mental 
processes” and “language” in contemporary 
comparative psychology illustrates its char- 
acteristic biases in an area of special interest 
to social psychologists. As already indicated, 
comparative psychologists have redefined 
terms like “reason,” “generalization,” ‘“ab- 
straction,” “concept,” and “hypothesis” in 
such a broad way that these processes, by 
definition, must be found in lower animals 
and then are delighted when they find them! 

The concept of “concept” is illustrative. 
If an animal can be taught to discriminate, 
say, triangles from other shapes, he is said 
to have developed a concept of triangularity 
through abstraction of common features. 
‘“There is justification for declaring that the 
animal has formed a concept.” Since lower 


19 W. Heron in Moss, op. cit., p. 272. 
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animals accomplish this readily without 
language, language obviously is not essen- 
tial. 

Defined in this way, the matter is either 
absurd or self-evident, since it has long been 
known that even the simplest organisms 
discriminate gradations of tone, color, tex- 
ture, taste, and temperature and make 
quélitative distinctions between the sexes, 
between species, and what not. Their very 
lives depend upon doing so. It has always 
been known that pets can distinguish be- 
tween chairs and beds and other distinctive- 
ly human artifacts. Experimental demon- 
stration of this was unnecessary. 

When human infants distinguish be- 
tween various types of stimuli, they are not 
usually credited with concepts. No one 
teaching geometry would agree that a pupil 
whe could unerringly pick out a triangle had 
a concept of triangularity by virtue of that 
skill. If one did make this claim, it would be 
embarrassing to know how to describe what 
hap ens when the pupil learns about tri- 
angularity in the way required to pass 
examinations. - 

The comparative psychologist’s stretch- 
ing of the “concept” may be taken as an 
illustration of what has been done with a 
great many other terms ordinarily used to 
describe complex human mental processes. 
The social scientist finds himself in the awk- 
ward position of being accused of quibbling 
over words when he insists that the original 
and more specific meaning of the terms be 
restored. If the social scientist, for example, 
is disposed to be agreeable and concede that 
rats reason but then wishes to indicate that 
human “reasoning” is not exactly the same, 
he finds himself having either to coin a new 
word or addfthe awkward qualifier “hu- 
man.” 

The semantic tactic involved here is that 
of cashing in on the prestige of imported 
honorific terms. The investigator first tells 
us the meaning of his borrowed terms as 
“operationally” defined for the laboratory. 
It is. bad enough that he confuses matters by 
using human terms anthropomorphically, 
but, worse yet, he may then depart from his 
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own operational definitions and gratuitous- 
ly extend his findings to human behavior— 
which he does not investigate. The equiva- 
lence of animal and human behavior is thus 
brought about by a form of word magic 
rather than by genuine empirical compari- 
son. 


The psychologist sometimes responds to 
this line of argument by stoutly maintain- 
ing the indefensible position that definitions 
are arbitrary and matters of individual 
taste. Some argue, as Kellogg has, that it is 
unfair to compare men with animals on tests 
involving language.” Others seem to deny 
that language is a form of behavior at all or 
regard it as an epiphenomenon or mere ac- 
companiment of “real behavior.” Thus 
Maier writes: 


Because I believe in physical mechanisms 
I am not ready to concede that the term 
“reasoning” must be reserved for symbolic 
verbal reactions. “Symbolic behavior” is a 
respected concept in mentalistic psychology, 
but it reduces to equivalence in behavior when 
objectivity is demanded. The “verbal” part 
of the definition merely protects against en- 
croachment of animals on his most cherished 
process,” 


Note that Maier uses a common tactic to 
discredit the critic who wishes to recapture 
language and the vocabulary of symbolic 
processes for the human race by calling him 
“mentalistic.” This puts the critic on the 
side of the theologians and against science. 
Perhaps as good an answer as any to Maier 
is Morgan’s remark: 


The psychologist is apt sometimes to smile 
when after the recital...of some anecdote 
of animal intelligence the writer exclaims “If 
this is not reason I do not know what reason is.” 
As, however, in such cases the writer has him- 
self suggested the alternative, there is perhaps 
no discourtesy on the part of the psychologist 
in accepting it.” 


2 Op. cit. 


2A Further Analysis of Reasoning in Rats,” 
Psychological Monographs, XV (1940), 35. 


2 Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. 261. 
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CONCLUSION 


The social psychologist who imports the 
learning theory and concepts of experimen- 
tal comparative psychology into his field 
ought to be quite clear about what is in- 
volved. He should have a consistent orienta- 
tion with respect to such matters as those 
discussed above. He ought to be aware of 
what is involved in: the “degree-only” doc- 
trine of evolution; the dispute about an- 
thropomorphism among comparative psy- 
cholagists themselves; the heavy emphasis 
upon experiment as opposed to other meth- © 
ods; and so on. He ought to be especially 
well aware of the fact that there is serious 
question among the experts themselves as to 
whether present findings concerning a few 
mammalian species can properly be ex- 
tended to other nonhuman mammalians— 
much less to nonmammals or to humans. 
One may agree to the need for a firm em- 
pirical foundation for theories of human be- 
havior. However, in the light of these 
criticisms, one may question the wisdom of 
premature borrowing from learning tkeory. 

One of the most important criticisms of- 
fered within the field of comparative psy- 
chology itself is that conclusions and con- 
cepts should be inductively derived from 
the study of the particular species under 
consideration. This principle, applied im- 
partially, leads to the conclusion thai con- 
ceptual schemes for the analysis of human 
behavior should arise inductively from the 
study of human beings. 

One may deny this principle and go on 
studying lower animals “‘homocentrically,” 
hoping that eventually significant applica- 
tion to human behavior will be possible. Or 
one may adopt another alternative—as 
some social psychologists do—and force 
human phenomena into an alien conceptual 
scheme imported from the animal field. This 
results in labeling long-established facis with 
new names.*? The borrowed concepts in- 
evitably are used in ways which do violence 


23 Cf. D. Apple, “Learning Theory and Socializa- 
tioa,’ American Sociological Review, XVI (1951), 
23-27. ; i 
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to their original operational meanings in 
the experimental setting. Another conse- 
quence of the importation of concepts is the 
familiar eclecticism of textbooks. The learn- 
ing concepts are first paraded in solemn 
procession in the introductory chapters and 
pretty well ignored in later ones. 


Instead of this sort of procedure, 1f we 
follow the principle that conceptual schemes 
should be derived from the study of specific 
species, it should be possible to arrange the 
latter in an ordered framework which 
will emphasize evolutionary development 
and at the same time take the latest phases 
of the evolutionary process into full account. 
A comparative psychology based on this 
idea would be of great significance to social 
psychologists. 

Many of the problems of social psychol- 
ogy have to do with the socialization process 
in which complex adult behavior emerges 
from the simpler behavior of the child. The 
usual categorical assertion by the sociologist 
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that the infant, like the lower animal, has 
no culture and no symbols is no more helpful 
for developmental problems than is the 
usual position of the comparative psy- 


` chologist. 


A truly inductive comparative psychol- 
ogy should include the human species in its 
purview and should have as its central task 
“the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems in evolution by continuous proc- 
ess——that of the transition from animal be- 
havior to human conduct.’4 In working out 
the problems of the transition from the 
primate to the human and the child to the 
adult, the social psychologist will have to 
devise his own concepts indigenous to the 
material with which he deals. In this sense 
social psychology becomes a part of com- 
parative psychology rather than its poor 
relation. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior (London: 
E. Arnold, 1900), p. 337. 


HOW STABLE ARE REMARRIAGES? 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 


ABSTRACT 


Marriage and divorce records in Iowa and Missouri confirm the viewpoint that remarriages are not as 
enduring as first marriages and that the probability of divorce rises with each successive marriage. Informa- 
tion which distinguishes widowed from divorced persons is needed, but these data clearly suggest divorce- 

roneness among divorced persons who remarry. Postwar remarriages in Iowa have shown a greater fragil- 
ity, whereas first marriages are accounting for even fewer of the divorces. 


Widowed and divorced persons who re- 
marry are already conditioned by a previous 
marital experience. How, we might ask, does 
this experience improve or lessen the 
chances for the success of a subsequent 
marriager 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that the widowed and divorced marry into 
the single population as well as with one 
another, and the fact that their marriage 
may be a third or later one.’ Prior to 1900, 
when divorce was much less common, the 
widowed accounted for nearly all of the re- 
marrying class, and, because of the higher 
mortality at that time, they were younger 
than those in recent years, Now the situa- 
tion is quite different. Divorced persons pre- 
dominate i in the younger and marriageable 
ages and they greatly outnumber the 
widowed who remarry.? Also, previously 

ji ‘married males have been more ‘likely to re- 
marry than have previously married fe- 
males. Formerly, the widowed who re- 
married had dependent children, which was 
indeed one reason for remarriage; and it is 
likely that the remarried widowed still have 
a larger proportion of dependent children 
than one would find among the remarried 
divorced. 

In still other ways the widowed and di- 
vorced are unlike. The marriage broken by 
> Cf. J. H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Previous Conjugal Con- 
dition,” Social Forces, XVIII (December, 1939), 
243-47; Annual Vital Statistics Reports of the New 
York State Department of Health; and others. In 


„the state of Iowa one recently divorced man has 
allegedly been married 14 times! 


2 T. P. Monahan, The Pattern of Age at Marriage 
in the United States (Philadelphia: Stephenson- 
Brothers, 1951), pp. 59-63. 


divorce has been marked by the lack of per- 
sonal and social | adjustment. While it is true 
that remarriage may select those who have 
learned from their first failure and, wishing 
a second marriage, are. intent upon making 
a success of it, it is also possible that the 
samé™ personality characteristics and social 
concomitants which caused the first failure 
may lead to another one. There may, in- 
deed, be some persons who are divorce- 
prone. On the other hand, death takes a toll 
of all married people, including the happily 
married. The widowed who remarry thus 
have had a different kind of marital ex- 


_ perience. One would expect their reasons for 
t remarrying to be different also. But, being 


"older, they may be somewhat too set in their 
-pattern of life to make an easy readjustment 
to another mate; and the image of their first 
imate and the behavior patterns of their first 
“marriage may pose a serious problem in the 


t new accommodation which they must make. 


For these reasons it is essential, where 
possible, that studies of remarriage should 
give separate attention to the widowed and 
the divorced classes and should take account 
of all the different marital status combina- 
tions as well. 


LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT 


Dublin and Spiegelman recently averred, 
without documenting their remarks, that 
the divorced and widowed are in general not 
good marriage risks, and that “tae fre-i 
quency of divorce rises substantially with!- 
each successive marriage.” Paul H. Landis! 

L. I. Dublin and M. Spiegelman, The Facts of 


Life from Birth to Death (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1951), p. 70. Ten years earlier in his 1940 study 
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in 1950 came to the conclusion on the basis 
of a United States census population survey 
that remarriages are about 50 per cent less 
successful than first marriages, ‘and women 
who remarry aré about a 10 per cent poorer 
risk; but, considering the nature of the data, 
the results cannot be taken with any as- 
surance.’ 

Using statistical data of various sorts, 
other writers have held the opposite view- 
point. Paul Popenoe, citing “happiness” rat- 
ings of a select group of educated Ameri- 
cans who were widowed and remarried, 
concluded that “the percentage of happiness 
does not differ greatly from that of the 
average run of marriages in the educated 
part of the population”; and, using similar 
information for a divorced group, he also 
concluded that “those who do remarry 
after divorce have almost as high a per- 
centage of success in the second marriage as 
the rest of the population has in its first 
marriage.”® Bacal and Sloane, on the basis 
of personal interviews throughout the coun- 
try, observed that “unlike the first marriage, 
these second marriages [of divorcees] gen- 
erally turn out all right.”? Using mean 


of divorce records, Hemperley seemed to favor the 
proposition that previous divorce experience con- 
ditioned the parties to another divorce, although his 
statistical evidence and deductions were unsatis- 
factory. In fact, the low per cent of remarriage 
cases in the 1930’s (5 to 6 per cent o- all cases) would 
suggest an underrepresentation of previously mar- 
ried persons in divorce actions in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. See G. H. Hemperley, Divorce Records 
Study, Hennepin County, Minneatolis, Minnesota, 
1858-1940 (Minneapolis, WPA Project, 1940), p 
134. 


4P. H. Landis, ‘‘Sequential Marriage,’’ Journal 
of Home Economics, XLII (October, 1950), 627. 


5P. Popenoe, Modern Marriage (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943), p. 112. 


8 P, Popenoe, ‘‘Divorce as a Biologist Views It,” 
Marriage Hygiene, I (February, 1935), 250. Cf. 
P. Popenoe, “Divorce and Remarriage from a 
Eugenic Point of View,” Social Forces, XII (October, 
1933), 50; and P. Popenoe, Modern Marriage, p. 120. 


7 J. Bacal and L. Sloane, ‘‘Are Second Marriages 
Better?” Look magazine, November 25, 1947, p. 80. 
Another writer on marriage problems, columnist 
Dorothy Dix, recently referred to “the fact that 
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happiness scores as a gauge, L. M. Terman 
in 1938 wrote that “a majority of the 
divorced remarry-and are on the average 
about as happy in their new marriages as 
those who have not been divorced.’ 

In his recent book on adjustment in 
marriage Harvey Locke has devoted a chap- 
ter to this remarriage problem. In sum- 
marizing his study of a small Indiana popu- 
lation, and some other data gathered in the 
Los Angeles area, Dr. Locke proposes that, 
as shown by mean happiness scores, 
widowed and divorced persons who remarry 
are about as happy in their subsequent 
marriage as are married persons who were 
married once only, with the possible excep- 
tion that divorced men might be slightly 
less adjusted than the average.’ 


THE IOWA STUDY 


Ever since 1937 the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the Iowa State Department of 
Health has assembled information on previ- 
ous marriages of couples marrying or getting 
divorced. A large amount of this information 
has been published. With the help of the 


more first marriages end in divorce than do second 
marriages” and that “second marriages are generally 
happier than first” matriages—Philadelphia Bulle- 
‘tin, December 28, 1950. ` 


8s L. M. Terman et al., Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938), p. 418. However, in 1949, in reporting 
some findings of a continuation study of 600 gifted 
subjects, Dr. Terman said the results indicated 
“clearly that the divorced and non-divorced sub- 
jects differ significantly both on their aptitude and 
marital happiness scores.” See L. Terman and P. 
Wallin, “The Validity of Marriage Prediction and 
Marital Adjustment Tests,” American Sociological 
Review, XIV (August, 1949), 503. If this last con- 
clusion is a general one, the above observation could 
be true only if the low-scoring divorced group did 
not remarry. But, if as is now asserted, the large 
majority of divorced persons remarry, it is likely 
that this kind of selection for remarriage is small. 
The two statements thus appen a bit inconsistent 
with each other. 


9H. J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951), pp. 298-309. 
Cf. H. J. Locke and W. J. Klausner, “Marital Ad- 
justment of Divorced Persons in Subsequent Mar- 
riages,’’ Sociology and Social Research, XXXIII 
(November, 1948), 97-101. 
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director, L. E. Chancellor, who made his 
statistical cards available to the writer, 
supplementary aspects of the remarriage 
picture were obtained from the Iowa records 
from 1945 to 1950. As far as the writer 
knows, the only other state which has pub- 
lished such information on both marriage 
and divorce has been the state of Missouri 
for 1949 and 1950. The probable success of 
remarriage may be measured in a fashion by 
the comparison of these marriage and di- 
vorce data. 

The results, it should be remembered, are 
derived from data for two contiguous states 
only. And, in assessing the results, the limi- 
tations of the data should be clearly recog- 
nized. It is a matter of knowledge that per- 
sons sometimes hide their previous marital 
condition and declare themselves as single 
on marriage licenses. It is also further al- 
leged that women, taking cognizance of the 
male preference for never-married females, 
in order to remain more eligible in the 
marriage market are more likely to so falsity 
their previous marital status than are men. 
Considering the generally recognized legal 
nature of the document, especially appreci- 
ated by previously married persons, it may 
be surmised that the degree of falsification 
on marriage licenses is small. Nevertheless, 
the accuracy of reporting maritalstatus is 
not known. As to divorces, it should be 
remembered that legal stipulations which 
prohibit remarriage within a year or some 


10 The Iowa marriage record asks for the ‘‘Num- 
ber of Bride’s (Groom’s) Marriage’’; the divorce 
record asks for the ‘“Total Number of Marriages” 
of each party; the Missouri records ask, respectively, 
for ‘‘Previous Marital Status’? and “Number of 
Previous Marriages’’ of each party. The marital 
status information for both parties in the Iowa 
divorce records has been better than 95 per cent 
complete in recent years, and slightly less complete 
for the Missouri records. Marriage records show 
only about half as many omissions of information on 
marital status as the divorce records. Since 1937 
marriages have varied in number from 13,085 to 
48,352 2 year and divorces from 4,471 to 9,800 cases 
a year. In the last six years marriages averaged about 
28,000 a year and divorces about 6,700 a year. The 
divorce data also include annulments and separate- 
maintenance cases to the amount of about 1 per 
cent of the total in each year. 
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specified time may encourage divorced per- 
sons who remain in their own state to 
falsify their previous status in order to ob- 
tain g license to wed soon after their divorce. 
At the same time, it is likely that the prior 
marital status of persons obtaining divorces 
will be more accurately reported. But, if 
there is a differential bias in the data, it may 
be that marriage information may show 
slightly more first marriages than is actually 
the case, and hence small differences be- 
tween the divorce and marriage patterns 
must be discounted. 

« Migratory marriages or divorces may also 
be selective of certain marital status types, 
and analysis of state data must make allow- 
ance for this factor. Previously married per- 
sons may be less constrained to marry at 
their usual place of residence; and a certain 
amount of migratory divorce is known to 
exist. In many states the remarriage of 
divorced persons is prohibited within a 
designated time following the divorce. But 
this legal stipulation can be circumvented 
by traveling to a neighboring state where 
local clerks are less interested in “enforcing” 
out-of-state laws and thereby losing mar- 
riage-license fees. An unusual amount of 
migratory divorce and marriage, such as in 
Nevada, could seriously challenge any com- 
parison of a state’s marriage end divorce 
data regarding remarriage; and, in the same 
sense, the data of a state could be vitiated 
if it attracted or lost a large number of 
marriages or divorces. 

Iowa requires a blood test for marriage 
but no waiting period.” In divorce actions a 
year’s residence is required, and remarriage 
within a year is prohibited unless permission 
is granted by the court in the decree. The 
grounds for divorce are liberal in the state 
and there are no special legal impediments. 

Coincident with certain legal changes in 
the period 1938 to 1941 nonresidents from 
contiguous states accounted for about 40 
per cent of all Iowa marriages, and the 
blood-test law in 1941 caused an outward 
migration for a few years. However, from 


t Missouri requires both a three-day waiting 
period and a blood test for a marriage license. 
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1945 to date one or both parties to the 
marriages were residents of Iowa in over 85 
per cent of the cases. The large number of 
out-of-state marriages of Iowans in the 
early 1940’s, notably in the neighboring 
states or Missouri and Nebraska, in part 
explains the high percentage of nonresident 
marriages appearing in the divorce records 
from 1945 to 1950, which group accounted 
for 45 to 50 per cent of all Iowa divorces. In 
addition, industrial and military activities 
in World War II no doubt accentuated the 
movement of married couples, which also 
accounts for some of these mobile divorced ° 
persons. l 

On the whole, the demographic composi- 
tion of Iowa has not altered very much in 
recent years. Its population is over 95 per 
cent native white and has increased by only 
3 per cert in each of the last three census 
periods. The impetus of war has not made 
any drastic change in its agricultural base 
and its small-industry economy. Des Moines, 
with a population of 178,000 in 1950, is the 
only city in the state with over 100,000 
population. 

There is good reason to propose, there- 
fore, that this information on marriage and 
divorce in Iowa is reliable and indicative of 
conditions which prevail in that large area 
called “Middle America.” Other research is 
needed to discover whether the same re- 
marriage consequences prevail in other 
parts of the United States. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


In comparing the marriage and divorce 
records according to the number of times 
married (Table 1), it is evident that there 
have been fewer first marriages appearing in 
the divorce records than one would expect 
from the marriage records. If one compares 
the records for the same year, the minimum 
and maximum differences are about 5 per 
cent and 15 per cent, respectively (ignoring 
the divorce figures for 1938 which are ap- 
parently irregular and without explanation). 
The two series are not concurrent, however, 
since the divorces derive from marriages of 
a number of years prior; hence, in compar- 
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ing the two sets of data, the marriage 
figures should be allowed to lag by a few 
years. In this sense, the high point of first 
marriages in 1942, following the outbreak 
of war, appears to be related to the high 
point in the divorce table in 1946. A lag of 
four years between the two series produces 
a minimum difference of around 8 per cent, 
and in the last three years a difference of 
nearly 15 per cent. It should also be noted 
that with each successive marriage the rela- 
tive divergence of the two percentage fig- 
ures becomes greater. 

_ Tables 2, 3, and 4 show the proportion of 
all marriages and divorces constituted of 
primary marriages (both parties married once 
only) and other combinations such as a once- 
married male with a twice-married female, 
a twice-married male with a once-married 
female, a twice-married male with a twice- 
married female, and marriages in which 
both parties have been married three times 
or more. In the marriage picture, except for 
the late depression and early war years, it 
appears that primary marriages have rather 
consistently accounted for 75-76 per cent of 
all marriages in Iowa, and a certain uniform- 
ity tends to prevail for the other combina- 
tions. 

How residence status selects certain 
marital status combinations is shown in 
Table 3. The never-married bride who 
married a nonresident of Iowa adhered 
slightly more strongly to the pattern of 
distribution shown by home-staying Iowans 
(both parties resident of Iowa). But as one 
moves on to the Iowa grooms who married 
nonresident brides, and then to the mar- 
riages where both parties were nonresident, 
the percentage of primary marriages drops 
regularly and the percentage of secondary 
and other remarriage classes rises. While 79 
per cent of the exclusively Iowan marriages 
were primary marriages, only 55 per cent of 
the exclusively nonresident marriages were 
primary. 

The specific marital combinations in the 
marriage and divorce data are set forthin 
Table 4 for comparison. Marriages in which 
both parties were married once only appear 
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to be underrepresented among the divorced, 
and the previously married exceed their ex- 
pected proportion of divorces, using the 
marriage distribution as a base line. This 
contrast is further accentuated if we move 
back the marriage series by a few years, as 
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explained above; for, while primary mar- 
riages have amounted to 75 per cent of the 
total in the last six years, they have ac- 
counted for less than 60 per cent of the 
divorces in the last three years. And, in a 
similar comparison, the once-previously 






































TABLE 1 
MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
Percentage Distribution*™ 
HUSBANDS 
. YEAR 
No. ov Traces 
MARRIED ; 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 į 1949 | 1950 
Marriages 
ek Maite tes 83.2) $3.0] 82.5) 82.5! 85.6! 86.7] 83.9) 80.9) 81.9] 83.2) 82.0 oe 81.71 82.6 
En ae rere eee 15.0) 15.5) 15.7) 15.8) 13.2] 12.2) 14.4) 16.9) 16.4] 15.2) 16.0) 14.7) 16.1) 15.4 
ae err eer 1.6 1.4 1.6) 1.5) 1.4) 1.0; 1.5) 2.0) 1.8) 1.4 1.8) 1.6) 1.9) 1.8 
4 and up......... 0.2) 0.2; 0.1 0.2} 0.1) 0.1) 0.2) 0.3) 0.2] 0.2) 0.2; 0.2) 0.3] 0.2 
Divorces 
AE LE AEEA 77.31 65.11 78.0) 78.1) 75.8 74.1 74.5) — | 75.3| 78.6! 72.6| 69.0] 68.3} 67.8 
I EEEE E ESEA, 18.6] 27.4) 17.8) 18.0; 19.9 20.9: 20.8; — i 19.38] 17.5) 22.0) 24.3) 24.7) 24.9 
Pinas od ke OS es 3.3} 5.91 3.3) 2.9] 3.6) 4.1) 3.8) — į} 3.9 3.2) 4.2) 5.5 5.4 5.6 
4 and up........- 0.8) 1.6) 1.0) 1.0) 0.7 0.9 0.9 — | 1.9 0.7 1.2) 1.3 1.6) 1.8 
WIVES 
YEAR 
No. or Trams 
MARRIED 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Marriages 
Asap de cases as ees 84.3; 83.8) 82.9 82.1. 86.1 88.1 85.2) 81.6) 81.4) 82.2) 81.1] 82.4) 80.6) 81.3 
eee ee 13.9) 14.5) 15.5) 16.4; 12.6) 10.9) 13.0) 15.9] 16.4) 16.0) 16.8) 15.5] 17.0) 16.3 
e EE EE A 1.6 1.5) 1.5) 1.5) 1.3) 1.0) 1.7] 2.4] 2.0) 1.5) 1.9) 1.8) 2.0| 2.1 
4and up......... 0.2; 0.2; 0.2) 0.2) 0.1) 0.4) 0.2; 0.3) 0.2] 0.2) 0.3! 0.3) 0.4: 0.3 
Divorces 
| 
I AE EEEE T 76.8) 64.9) 77.5) 77.0) 75.8) 74.9) — | — | 75.6} 76.9% 71.1) 67.9) 67.6) 67.0 
tS ame Nery 18.7| 27.9| 17.6] 19.0} 19.9) 19.9) — | — | 20.1] 18.9) 23.3] 25.3) 25.3) 25.8 
SDs ETE T ESE 3.5 5.7 3.4 3.1 3.7 4.44 —1 —] 35 3.4 47 5.21 5.6 5.3 
4 and up......... 1.0) 1.6) 0.8; 0.8) 0.6) 0.9 — | — į 0.7; 0.8; 0.9| 1.6) 1.4) 1.9 


* Percentages not rounded to add to 109.0, Dashes indicate data not available. Divorces include about 1 per cent of annulment 


and separate-maintenance cases, 
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married pairs have totaled 8 to 9 percent of primary class in the last three years, cor- 
all marriages but over 13 per cent of all responding to the drop in the combined 
divorces in the last three years. Even if we percentages. 
exclude the divorce cases of persons married Tables 5 and 6 show the percentage 
outside of Iowa, certainly not a well-justi- distributions by number of marriage in a 
fied procedure, we still discern a high order bilateral manner. The regularity of the 
of difference between the two percentages— marriage percentages in both periods is at 
especially if we use the Iowa refined mar- once apparent; therefore, comparing the 
riages shown in Table 3. divorce percentages with the marriage fig- 
It would be unwarranted to assume from ures of a few years earlier world not 
Table 4 that primary marriages of persons change substantially the ratios shown. The 
married outside of Iowa were more stable stronger divorce-marriage ratios in 1948-50 
than those married within the state, since, compared to 1945-47 resulted from an un- 
as shown in Table 3, nonresident marriages’ usual shift in the divorce percentages. 
have a low percentage of primary mar- Whereas primary marriages were 12 per cent 
riages. Valid comparisons are not possible in underrepresented in the divorce picture in 
this regard. However, Table 4 does show 1945-47, the same figure was 23 per cent in 
that for both residence classes of divorce 1948-50; and, whereas marriages in which 
there was a drop in the proportion in the both parties were previously married once 


TABLE 2 


MARRIAGES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
Percentage of Total Marriages* 








YEAR 
No. oF MARRIAGES 


HUSBAND-—WIFE 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Led PEPEE 77.81 76.9) 75.8) 75.0} 80.0) 82.2) 79.2) 75.0] 74.9) 75.5) 74.11 76.1) 74.1| 75.2 
Le 2k cea duces 5.2] 5.7 6.3) 7.1) 5.4, 4.3) 4.5) 5.4, 6.5) 7.3) 7.41 6.91 7.1] 6.8 
De Wace weeny 6.0} 6.6 6.6] 6.7] 6.0; 5.6) 5.7) 6.1) 6.1] 6.41 6.5} 5.9) 6.11 5.7 
2 2 ede Wake 8.1) 7.9] 8.2) 8.2] 6.5) 5.9] 7.6] 9.41 8.8) 7.9) 8.4) 7.91 8.9) 8.5 
Bt SFL. 0.6, 0.41 0.4 0.4} 0.3} 0.2) 0.5) 0.71 0.6) 0.5 0.7) 0.6) 0.7] 0.7 





* Other marital combinations account for about 2 to 3 per cent of all marriages. Percentages are based upon marital status in- 
formation complete for both parties. Divorces include about 1 per cent of annulment and separate-maintenance cases. For a descrip- 
tion of the mar:tal combinations see above, ‘‘Analysis of Data,” second paragraph. 


TABLE 3 


MARRIAGES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 1946-50 
Percentage of All Marriages* 








Nwscser OF Times MARRIED 
HvusBpanp— WIFE 


RESIDENCE OF 


PERCENTAGE 
BRIDE AND GROOM 





Totalen 100.0 
Both Iowans........ 76.6 
Bride only Iowan.... 6.6 
Groom only Iowan... 225 
Both‘ronresident....| 14.3 








* See note to Table 2. 
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only (2-2) were overrepresented by 16 per 
cent in 1945-47, they were 58 per cent over- 
represented in 1948-50. 

The divorce-marriage expectancy ratio is 
seen to be highest for those married three 
times or more, although the different com- 
binations show some interesting departures 
from the trend. Some marital combinations 
in the thrice-married, especially for the 
women, appear to be more fragile than other 
thrice-married combinations. However, ad- 
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ditional and more refined information would 
be needed to demonstrate this point. 

In Table 6 the figures for Missouri con- 
firm the previous discussion and the bi- 
lateral relationships just found. It will be 
noted, however, that the Iowa ratios for 
1948-50 are considerably higher than those 
for Missouri in 1949-50. Actually the 
Missouri figures are very much like those 
for Iowa in the earlier period 1945~47. 
Missouri, it might also be noted, showed a 





TABLE 4 
MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
Percentage of Total* 
YEAR 
No. oF 
MARRIAGES 
Huspanp—WIFE 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Marriages 
{1 e 1... 74.9 75.5 74.1 76.1 74.1 75.2 
r ana ee 6.5 7.3 7.4 6.9 7.1 6.8 
PA 6.í 6.4 6.5 5.9 6.1 5.7 
D e a 8.8 7.9 8.4 7.9 8.9 8.5 
Bt IHn. 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 
All Divorces 
f— 1... 66.0 68.1 61.8 58.7 57.6 57.1 
i 2., 8.2 8.5 9.4 8.8 9.0 8.8 
en Ce 8.2 7.1 8.1 7.8 8.6 8.0 
2 2...... 9.6 8.4 41.5 13.6 13.0 13.2 
Bt Zt... 1.1 1.1 1.7 2.4 2.3 2.1 
Divorces: Married in Iowa 
re 72.5 74.8 67.4 64.6 65.4 64.6 
1—2...... 6.4 6.6 7.4 6.7 6.6 Tele. 
2 m 1... 6.6 5 7.1 7.4 7.4 6.1 
2 Z....., 7.5 7.9 10.2 11.3 11.0 11.5 
Zt FE, 1.1 0.8 i.6 2.0 2.0 2.2 
A 
Divorces: Married outside Iowa 
ee ES 59.0 62.7 55.8 50.9 47.9 48.5 
1—2... 10.1 10.6 11.6 11.3 12.1 11.2 
2—1...... 9.9 8.4 9.0 8.2 10.1 19.5 
2 — 2. 11.8 10.1 13.0 16.6 15.7 14.9 
ZP JF... 1.2 1.4 1.8 2.8 2.8 2.4 


*Sse note to Table 2. 


HOW STABLE ARE REMARRIAGES? 


lower proportion of primary marriages but, 
at the same time, a correspondingly lower 
proportion of primary divorces. In neither 
state is it clearly evident that previously 
married women show a higher divorce ratio 
than previously married men. 


CONCLUSION 


The limitations of this study and the cor- 
respondingly approximate nature of the 
results should be fully recognized. A more 
conclusive answer to these questions about 
the stability of remarriages could be ob- 
tained if the items on previous marital 
status were provided for in the marriage and 
divorce records of all states. From such 
records a nation-wide sample could be 
readily compiled, such as is done in other 
areas of vital statistics. 

Limited as they are, these data for Iowa 
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largely confirm the viewpoint that remar- 
riages are not as enduring and as successful 
as first marriages. It also appears likely that 
the incidence of divorce in remarriages is 
about the same for either sex. Marriage and 
divorce data for Missouri support the find- 
ings in Iowa. In addition, the Iowa figures 
indicate that the divorce ratio increases with 
each successive marriage. 

Furthermore, at a given time the divorce- 
marriage ratio may very well differ from one 
area to another, viz., Iowa versus Missouri; 
and, as Iowa’s data revealed, there may be 
‘changes in the ratio from time to time. The 
Iowa figures suggest an unusual accentua- 
tion of divorce occurrence among the re- 
married in 1948-50. In other words, the re- 
married have been accounting for a larger 
proportion of divorces in recent years in 
Towa than the marriage records would seem 


TABLE 5 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA BY NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED 
1945-47, 1948-50 
Percentage Distribution and Ratio of Divorce Percentage to 
Marriage Percentage* 
(Marriage Percentage in Italics) 


Nuswper CF MARRIAGES OF WIFE 


NUM- 
BER OF 
KR: Total t 2 3t 
RIAGES 
OF sar rr f n 
PEND 1945-47 1948-50 1945-47 1948—50 1945-47 1948-50 1945-47 | 1948-56 
4.9 | 67.5 | 20.5 | 25.4 | 4.6 | 7.0 
mE s16 | 85 | 164 | 1.3 |20 |23 
1.00 | 1.00 | 0.92 | 0.83 1.25 | 1.86 | 2.26 |3.12 
75.9 | 68.4 | 66.0 | 57.9 8.7 8.9 1.2 1.6 
í 824 | 82.6 | 74.8 | 752 71 6.9 | 04 | 05 
0.92 | 0.83 | 0.88 | 0.77 1.22 1.28 | 2.98 | 3.12 
19.5 | 24.6 7.7 8.1 9.7 | 13.3 |21 |31 
» | 57 | 154 6.4 5.9 2.3 34 | L1 | 11 
1.24 | 1.60 | 1.21 1.38 | 1.16 | 1.58 | 1.97 | 2.84 
4.6 7.0 1.2 1.5 2.2 3.2 | 1.3 | 2.3 
y 1.9 2.0 0.4 6.4 0.9 0.9 | 0.6 | 0.6 
2.46 | 3.53 | 3.07 | 3.58 | 2.31 | 3.46 | 2.28 | 3. 


* Based on marital status complete for both pele. Percentages not rounded to 100.0; ratios derived from per- 


centages to 3 decimal places. Divorces include a 


ut 1 per cent of annulment and separate-maintenance cases. 
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to predicate. Whether favorable economic 
conditions of late have had a disruptive 
effect upon remarried couples but not upon 
first marriages might be conjectured. It is 
more likely that the relative proportion of 
the divorced in the remarrying group in- 
creased as a result of. the 1946-47 tide of 
divorces, and, if divorced persons are more 
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might surmise that widowed persons who re- 
marry should experience somewhat greater - 
difficulties of adjustment on the average 
than persons in their first marriage—and 
somewhat more failure. Yet, since the 
widowed form such a small part of the re- 
married class today,” it is unlikely that 
they alone could account for the high 


TABLE 6 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN IOWA AND MISSOURI BY NUMBER OF 
TIMES MARRIED—IOWA: 1948-50; MISSOURI: 1949-50 
Percentage Distribution and, Ratio of Divorce Percentage 

to Marnage Percentage* : 
(Marriage Percentage in Italics) 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES OF WIFE 


NUMBER OF 
MARRIAGES ` Total 1 2 and Over 
oF HUSBAND 
Iowa Missouri Towa Missouri Iowa Missouri 
67.5 61.8 25.1 38.2 
Total 61.5 72.6 18.4 27.4 
1.00 1.00 0.82 0.85 1.75 1.39 
68.4 62.7 57.9 50.4 9.9 12.3 
1 82.6 73.1 75.2 64.1 7.5 9.0 
0.83 0.86 0.77 0.79 1.41 1.37 
30.6 37.3 9.6 11.4 15.2 25.9 
ore tas 17.4 26.9 6.3 8.3 10.9 18.6 
1.76 1.39 1.52 1.35 1.98 1.40 


= Based on marital status complete for both parties. Percentages not rounded to 100.0; ratios 
derived from percentages to 3 decimal places. Divorres include about 1 per cent of annulment and 
separate-maintenance cases in Iowa; annulments orby are included with divorces in Missouri. 


prone to divorce than are the widowed, this 
could serve to explain the new development 


in Iowa. Whatever the reason may be for the ° 


results presented here, it seems likely that 


the postwar tide of youthful marriages is- 


contributing less than its share to the divorce 
picture in Iowa so far and that the (older) re- 
marrying groups are contributing a dispro- 
portionate number of divorces. 

The information available does not per- 
mit us to ascertain whether the divorcees 
who remarry could account for most, if not 
all, of the excessive remarriage failure. One 


divorce-marriage ratio among the remarried. 
Hence, it may be said that these results 
indicate a greater divorce risk among 
divorced persons who remarry than for the 
first-married population. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


2 In Missouri 77 to 78 per cent of the brides who 
remarried in 1949-50 had been previously divorced, 
and there was a like percentage for remarrying 
grooms; where both parties were remarrying, the 
percentage involving a divorced persan rose to 
8G per cent. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
ANTI-COMMUNIST REFUGEE 


JIRÍ KOLAJA 


ABSTRACT 


The political leadership of the refugee group bases its legitimacy upon elections which took place several 
years ago. This bottleneck in the circulation of leaders brings about a tendency for abnormal group splitting. 
Political refugees are special social types distinguished from the normal immigrants. They are classified 
as the “Schweik” type, which ridicules everything in self-defense; the functional type, which tends to be 
assimilated; and the mission type, which expects to return to the homeland.’ 


Dispersed all over the world today are about® 


fifty to sixty thousand former Czechoslovak 
citizens who escaped after the Communist coup 
in 1948 or were abroad and refused to return. 
The author, one of them, made the following 
observations as a participant observer. Most of 
the following unquantitative analysis is based 
on contact with the Czechoslovak political 
refugees living at present in the United States. 
Who is the political refugee? How does he 
differ from the normal immigrant? Paradoxical- 
ly, the refugee is a person who comes to the new 
country against his will. Although all his ties, 
especially primary-group ties, are broken during' 
his exile, the refugee plans to return to hisi 
native country after the “liberation.” In many! 
cases he has a mission to fulfil. Hence his orienta-| 
tion differs from that of the normal immigrant} 
who leaves the old country forever but who is; 
simultaneously able to keep contact with thel 
old folk at home and occasionally return for a 
visit. Therefore the policial refugee constitutes} 
a special social type. i 
The Czechoslovak refugee group is character- 
ized by specific features of its demographical 
composition, its ecological distribution, its 
structure of leadership, and its ideology. 
Demographical composition:—The Czecho- 
slovak refugee .group is not a representative » 
sample of the thirteen millions left at home, 
either in terms of age, sex, or occupational 
categories. For the most part, adults and males 
escape, although there is now a marked tend- 
ency for whole families to go abroad, in contrast 
to the exiles during the Hitler occupation. There 
are proportionally more publicly prominent peo- 
ple abroad than so-called “average citizens”: 
one-fourth of the three hundred members of the 
Czechoslovak parliament and one-third of the 
members of the Czechoslovak government from 
February, 1948, have gone abroad. Character- 


y 


istic of this occupational disproportion is the 
relatively large number of journalists who 
publish approximately twenty-six magazines 
abroad.! Represented in high proportion are po- 
litical-party groups (with the exception of the 
Communist party), religious groups, and Czech 
and Slovak nationality groups. 

Ecological distribution.—The majority of the 
fifty thousand refugees find their new homes in 
Australia and Canada today, although the po- 
litical leadership is in Washington. Hence the 
ecological distribution of the refugee group is 
abnormal. The fact that the political leaders are 
cut off from the masses creates a specific com- 
munication problem. As social contact is re- 
duced to: letter-writing, the social processes 
within the refugee group are slowed down. 
Furthermore, the leaders in Washington lose 
contact with the rank and file, while the masses 
of the refugees tend to organize themselves 
locally around new leaders. Another tendency is 
to organize along the lines of particular maga- 
zines. However, as their audiences do not have 
much contact with one another, public opinion 
within the refugee group is divided into small 
public opinions, which may reach the head- 
quarters in Washington but which are heard sel- 
dom elsewhere. The public opinion within the 
tefugee group lacks the reinforcing echo of the 
large audience. It expands itself in only one 
direction and not circularly, as is normal of pub- 
lic opinion. Consequently, the leaders in Wash- 
ington do not pay so much attention to it here as 


' they would be compelled to pay at home. 


Structure of the leadership—The leaders 
speak primarily on behalf of the people at home 
who elected them a few years ago. At the same 


1 This relatively large number of magazines can 
be accounted for also by the tendency for particulari- 
zation, as will be discussed later. Some of the maga- 
zines are mimeographed. 
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time, they speak on behalf of people who, how- 
ever, tend to develop new leaders.? Hence the 
conflicting issue: Should one consider the fifty 
thousand as a reliable sample of the thirteen 
millions at home and arrange new elections, or 
should one stick to the past elections, which are 
becoming more and more insignificant year by 
year? 

At the last polls in Czechoslovakia in 1946 
some political parties which were in existence 
prior to the second World War were not ad- 
mitted. It is quite natural that those parties 
should now try to establish themselves abroad, 
emphasizing the fact that they are not respon- 


sible for the collapse of democracy at hcme in ° 


1948. The disadvantage to them is, however, 
that they claim their representation within the 
exile leadership on the basis of elections in 1936. 
Consequently they are unknown to the young 
voters who went to the polls in 1946.3 Hence 
a group which is unable to carry out an election 
and which tends to freeze the turnover of lead- 
ers reacts by an unusual tendency for differen- 
tiation and particularization. Generalizing from 
this phenomenon, we can say that an election 
has the function of establishing a new social 
equilibrium. 

Ideology—The social philosophy of Tomas 
Garrigue Masaryk has been accepted in 
Czechoslovakia as a standard textbook philos- 
ophy. Because this philosophy is accepted by 
the most important political parties and groups 
abroad, it is not fought over and is, to a certain 
degree, sidetracked. The Czechoslovak refugee 
group tends to follow the ideological heritage 
created by two previous resistance movements 
in the first and second World: Wars. 

This retrospective orientation can be ex- 
plained as follows: In the first place, there is no 
great personality abroad, although there are 
plenty of able and politically well-prepared men 


2 People who enjoyed a high status due to their 
strategic political positions at home are suddenly 
deprived of their former power. They cannot win 
the favor of the young aspirants by granting re- 
wards in terms of important positions in public life. 
Only those people who enjoyed their status because 
of some personal ability, such as authors, musicians, 
and scientists, do not suffer a decline in status 
among the refugee group. 

3 We deal only with the refugee group, not with 
the thirteen millions at home. Considering the 
question of leadership from the standpoint of re- 
sistance against communism at home is another 
problem. A man who could be elected abroad may 
not enjoy any popularity at home, and vice versa. 
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in exile today. In the second place, for the third 
time during a generation the Czechoslovaks 
are carrying out open resistance against a 
dominating force abroad. Certain traditional 
ways have been developed to deal with and 
interpret the exile situation. Comparisons be- 
tween tke present situation and the first re- 
sistance action of Masaryk or the resistance of 
Beneš are often drawn. In the third place, under 

the pressure of the Communists during 1945-48, 
the democrats pushed quite far some of their 
ideas on how tp organize. Consequently, there 
is a natural tendency to return to the firm roots 
of national tradition, to regain equilibrium of 
the standard traditional values. Also the fact of 
the democrats’ defeat leads to severe. self- 
criticism, which, naturally, deals-with the past 
rather than with the future. In the fifth place, 
the above-mentioned structure of leadership, 
which tends to keep up status quo and which 
derives its authority from the past election, tends 
tc postpone all discussion of the future. The 
nation at home must make its own decision after 
“the liberation.” 

' In general, the leadership of the refugee 
group follows the institutionalized lines of the 
two previous resistance movements and simul- 
taneously displays a lack of new ideological 
enthusiasm. We meet here the common socio- 
logical phenomenon that institutionalization 
brings about a certain tendency for ideological 
petrification. 

Coming now to the social type of the po- 
litical recugee, who has been distinguished from 
the normal immigrant by his “mission,” we may 
ask how far the political refugee suffers from the 
disorganization of his attitude-value system 
under the new conditions. Undoubtedly the 
‘“‘missior.”’ orientation is a strong organizational 
principle. In this respect he differs from the dis- 
organized personality of such a type as the 
marginal man. But the refugee is, nevertheless, 


e uprooted. 


4 From the sociclogical standpoint, it ts of inter- 
est to compare Masaryk and Beneš. The latter, 
trained under Durkheim in France, analyzed the 
political situation in terms of objective forces. 
One could raise the question whether such an 
analysis does not deprive the analyst of tae power for 
action. For Masaryk, the leading factor of analysis 
was the ethical equation. Consequently, led by the 
ethical interpretation, a man may fight and win ina 
situation which, from the sociological standpoint, 
may seem hopeless. 


5 Cf. development of the concept, originally 
formulated by Robert E. Park, in Everett V. 


NOTE ON THE CZECHOSLOVAK ANTI-COMMUNIST REFUGEE 


In the first place, most of the political 
refugees are separated from their primary 
groups, left behind in Czechoslovakia. Isolated, 
they desire contact with other refugees. Such a 
substitution is, however, never satisfactory. 
Unfriendliness on the part of other refugees is 
felt more intensely than it would be at home. 
In the language of the refugee camp, one talks 
of the exile fièvre, which is characterized by a 
tendency to develop suspicion of one another. 
Such sensitivity is the result of isolation and in- 
security. 

In the second place, after a certain time the 
refugee develops a “time allotment’ conflict 
within himself because of his loyalty to his old 
country. He realizes that, to be a social suc- 
cess within the new group, he must spend 
less time row on liberation activities. Also, al- 
though he may consciously protect himself 
against identification with the new environ- 
ment, unconscious assimilation is going on. Of 
twelve refugees questioned at random by the 
author of this article, all of them admitted hav- 
ing had dreams of being home in the first two 
years of emigration. The content of these 
dreams was surprisingly similar: The subjects 
found themselves suddenly at home and realized 
with despair that they would never more be 
able to escape abroad. The striking similarity 
of these dreams and the fact that they disap- 
peared after a certain time shows that the 
process of assimilation was active in all cases. 


Stonequist’s The Marginal Man: A Study in Per- 
sonality and Culture Conflict (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937). See also: Georg Simmel, 
‘The Sociological Significance of the Stranger,” 
in R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 322-27. 
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In the third place, in dealing with the diffi- 
culties of the new situation the refugee develops 
three social types, the Schweik® type, the func- 
tional type, the “mission” type. The Schweik 
type, in the traditional Czech way, defends 
himself against the oddities of life by ridiculing 
himself, the refugee leadership in Washington, 
and the new environment. The Schweik type 
may develop sometimes into a negative, dis- 
integrated person who undermines the social 
cohesion of the refugee group. 

The functional type of refugee is realistic, 
active, and co-operative but concerned pur- 
posively with present-day problems and per- 
sonal issues. He adjusts most easily within the 
new environment, admitting that he may pos- 
sibly settle down in the new country. Being a 
social success within some of the native groups, 
he tends to leave the refugee group. 

The “mission” type is the bearer of the group 
values and the guardian of the group cohesion. 
Believing strongly in his future return, this 
refugee considers the present situation as some- 
thing transitory, accepting the difficulties with- 
cut complaint. The “mission” type, however, 


tends to adjust poorly. When unsuccessful eco- 


nomically, he rationalizes the situation in terms 
of sacrifice for the right cause. 

In general, the social type of political 
refugee is characterized by a strong sense of 
obligation to do something about the situation 
in the cld country, an attitude which distin- 
guishes him from other immigrants. Should he 
lose it, he would cease to be a political refugee 
by definition. 


New York Stare SCHOOL oF INDUSTRIAL AND 
LABOR RELATIONS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


8 Named from Karel Hasek’s novel The Good 
Soldier Schweik. 
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COMPLIANT BEHAVIOR AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY? 


REINHARD BENDIX 


ABSTRACT 


Propositions in sociology focus on what is‘true of large numbers of individuals, considered as social 
groups. Propositions in psychiatry focus on what is true of all men, while the underlying therapeutic 
evidence always deals with what is true of the individual. Psychiatric interpretations of collective be- 
havior presuppose a nonexistent integration between the individual and conventional behavior patterns. 
But the experience of the Nazi regime suggests that people submit to social pressures regardless of their char- 
acter structure. The mores and folkways of a society are the challenge with which people cope emotionally 


in a variety of ways. 


During the last two decades there have 
been increasing efforts to integrate the vari- 
ous fields of study in the social sciences and 
related disciplines. A case in point is the 
study of society and the study of the indi- 
vidual. Many promising areas of research 
have been opened up, because sociology and 
psychiatry? have been related one to the 
other. On the other hand, there are many 
pitfalls in applying the concepts and theories 
of one discipline to another field. Hence, 
work designed to integrate the social sci- 
ences not only calls for an understanding of 
the indivisibility of the subject matter but 
also for an acute awareness of the differ- 
ences which exist between the disciplines. 
How, then, does the study of society and 
culture relate to the problems with which 
psychiatry deals? And how does the study 


1 For the last year and a half the author has 
attended the staff meetings of the Psychiatric 
Annex to Cowell Hospital on the University of 
California campus. During this period he has also 
served as a psychotherapist, working under the 
supervision of a staff psychiatrist. His debt to Dr. 
Saxton Pope, the director of the clinic, is acknowl- 
edged. 


2 The following essay makes only reference to 
the body of theories which is sometimes designated 
as ‘‘depth psychology” and which has grown out 
of the pioneering work of Sigmund Freud. The terms 
“psychiatry” or ‘‘psychiatric theory” will be used 
in this general sense. The term ‘‘therapy’’ will be 
used for the empirical base on which psychiatry 
rests. The term ‘“‘psychodynamic’’ is commonly 
used to single out those emotional processes, often 
unconscious, which can be traced to childhood 
experience and which in their entirety constitute 
the character structure or personality of an indi- 
vidual. l 


‘of psychiatry relate to the problems with 


which sociology. deals? I shall attempt to 
answer these questions under five headings: 
(1) the orientation of propositions in sociol- 
ogy; (2) the orientation of propositions in 
psychiatry; (3) culture patterns and the 
response of the individual; (4) the psycho- 
logical insignificance of compliant behavior; 
and (5) culture and personality reconsidered. 


I, THE ORIENTATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
PROPOSITIONS 


Sociology aims at general propositions 
which are true of large numbers of people, 
considered as social groups. From the view- 
point of psychiatry such propositions are 
necessarily “superficial” and largely beside 
the point. 

For example, it is well established that 
income and size of family are inversely re- 
lated in the countries of the Western world. 
Sociologists have attempted to acccunt for 
this relationship in a fairly consistent man- 
ner. Some years ago Alva Myrdal pointed 
out that modern civilization had fostered 
individualistic beliefs which prompted many 


"families to restrict the number of their chil- 


dren. Family limitations seemed best suited 
to satisfy the desire of every family member 
for the development of each individual’s 
personality. Child-bearing involved pain and 
discomfort for the mother; her desire for a 
career of her own would be frustrated for a 
longer or shorter period of time. Both par- 
ents would have other reasons for family 
limitation: children cause the interruption of 
sexual life, they reduce their parents’ mobil- 
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ity, they interfere with social and cultural 
interests, they cause an increase in the 
family’s expenses and a decrease in its 
standard of living, and they consequently 
expose the family as a whole to greater eco- 
nomic insecurities. Finally, there is the un- 
willingness of parents to have more children 
than they can properly care for, and the 
costs of what is thought of as “proper care” 
increase with each increase in Income.’ 

Mrs. Myrdal’s keen insights have been 
made the basis of several extensive research 
projects. In the studies of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund these basic ideas were elabo- 
rated into twenty-three formally stated hy- 
potheses.* These hypotheses are of interest 
here as illustrations of the type of question 
a sociologist might ask. For example, the 
greater the adherence to tradition, the lower 
the proportion of families practicing con- 
traception. At one level of analysis this is a 
useful abstraction. Yet a psychiatrist exam- 
ining the same families would think that 
“adherence to tradition” is a phrase emptied 
of psychological meaning. Such significant 
questions as those pertaining to the history 
of the parent-child relation in each case are 
obviously left unanswered. Or, again, the 
dominant member of a family tends to be 
dominant also in determining the use of 
contraceptives and the size of the family. 
Yet the psychiatrist would think such a 
finding “superficial,’’ since the fact of 
dominance suggests further questions, con- 
cerning the genesis of such dominance and 
its relation to the corresponding submissive- 
ness of the other partner. 

It may be objected that this statement is 
true as far as it goes but that there are cer- 

3 See the extended discussion of these problems 
in Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1941), chap. iv; cf. also Guy 
Chapman, Culture and Survival (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1940), pp. 160-79, and the excellent over- 
all discussion by Frank Notestein, “‘Population— 
the Long View,” in Theodore W. Schultz (ed.), Food 


for the World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945), pp. 36-69, 

4P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, “Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly (October, 1945), 
XXII, 147-49, 
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tain propositions in sociology which are of 
great significance to psychiatry, neverthe- 
less. I choose an example from the work of 
Georg Simmel to illustrate this point. Sim- 
mel states that adornment “singles out its 
wearer whose self-feeling it embodies and 
increases at the cost of others... while (at 
the same time) its pleasure is designed for 
others, since its owner can enjoy it only in- 
sofar as he mirrors himself in others.’’* Now, 
this juxtaposition of egoistic and altruistic 
elements in the use of adornments is cer- 


_ tainly familiar in psychiatry. Yet, even here 


the proposition of the sociologist is “super- 
ficial” from the standpoint of psychiatry, in 


that it necessarily omits the biographical 


dimension. The interplay of egoistic and al- 
truistic elements is of interest to the psy- 
chiatrist in terms of the meaning which it 
has for the individual as a result of his per- 
sonal history. The same interplay is of 
interest to the sociologist in terms of the 
way in which adornment may aid a group 
of individuals to strengthen its internal co- 
hesion as well as deepen the cleavage be- 
tween itself and others. My point is that the 
sociologist, in focusing his attention on this 
latter aspect, must necessarily ignore the 
psychological meaning of adornment to the 
individual. 


Il. THE ORIENTATION OF PSYCHIATRIC 
PROPOSITIONS 


Propositions advanced in the field of 
psychiatry may be examined also from the 
viewpoint of the sociologist. Take the ex- 
ample of maternal overprotection. Psy- 
chiatrically speaking, there is a clear syn- 
drome of character traits which may arise 
from this source. Among these are un- 
solved conflicts with regard to the individu- 
al’s tendencies toward dependence, weak 
superego formation, ambivalence with re- 
gard to the masculine or feminine compo- 
nents of the personality, and so on. That is 
to say, these and other traits have been re- 
peatedly observed in persons whose mothers 
were overprotective. There is very little that 


5’ Kurt H. Wolff, The Sociology of Georg Simmel 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), p. 339. 
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the sociologist can infer from these observa- 
tions, Schematically put, he could utilize 
this insight only in so far as he could be 
sure of two conditions: (a) that maternal 
overprotection is a phenomenon universally 
present (in varying degrees) in some socio- 
logically defined groups and (b) that it elicits, 
whenever it is present, the same syndrome 
of responses in the male child. Yet, neither 
of these conditions can be verified. On the 
first point the sociologist does observe that 
the daily absence of the father from the 
home is a characteristic feature of urban 


family life and leads to a predominance of © 


mother-child (as compared with father- 
child) contacts. But he cannot observe that 
the predominance of mother-child contacts 
leads in fact to maternal overprotection, nor 
can he be sure that the physical absence of 
the father is synonymous with the absence 
of psychologically effective father-figures. 
From the psychiatric viewpoint another un- 
certainty is added on the second point, since 
maternal overprotection need not lead to the 
syndromes described above; it only makes 
them possible to an indeterminate degree. 

It is apparently difficult to arrive at 
sociological propositions when we utilize 
` psychiatric theories. Part of this difficulty 
arises from the nature of therapy, whose aim 
is to cure not to establish valid generaliza- 
tions. But since the theories of psychiatry 
are based on the empirical evidence derived 
from therapy, they run the danger of retro- 
spective determinism, and this for two 
reasons. First, the personal history of every 
patient is determined by his -cumulative 
experiences, and these account for the 
formation of specific symptoms. But it is 
deceptive to believe that the same experi- 
ences will lead to similar symptoms in other 
cases. Second, the therapist sees a sample of 
people who are distinguished from the 
population by the fact that they have de- 
cided to seek his help. He has little oppor- 
tunity to compare his patients with a “con- 
trol group” of persons who decide that they 
can manage their problems without such 
help. Both factors, the biographical de- 
terminability of neurotic symptoms in the 
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individual case and the exclusion of ‘“‘nega- 
tive” cases by the very nature of therapy, 
lead to a systematic bias in favor of de- 
terminism and against a recognition of the 
important role which choices and accidents 
play in the development of the human per- 
sonality. 

The difficulty of arriving at sociological 
propositions on the basis of psychiatric 
theories cannot be attributed solely to the 
nature of therapy, to the way in which the 
evidence for these theories is gathered. It 
may be attributed rather to the inde- 
terminacy of each individual’s development, 
which Erikson has formulated in the follow- 
ing terms: “While it is quite clear what 
must happen to keep the baby alive (the 
minimum supply necessary) and what must 
not happen, lest he die or be severely 
stunted (the maximum frustraticn toler- 
able), there is increasing [understanding of 
the] leeway in regard to what may happen.’”? 
In accordance with this model Erikson has 
constructed eight stages of the individual’s 
development, each of which constitutes a 
phase of physiological and social matura- 
tion.® Thus the child is confronted at each 
stage with the task of resolving a develop- 
mental problem. His resolution will fall 
somewhere between the extremes if he is to 
be free to proceed to the next phase. It will 
be kis resolution, and the therapist can only 
infer what this resolution has been from a 
knowledge of its consequences and of the 
familial setting. 

This conceptualization of an incividual’s 


€ The danger of retrospective determinism is net 
unique to psychiatric theory; cf. Reinhard Bendix, 
“Social Stratification and Political Power,” American 
Political Science Review, XLVI (June, 1952), pp. 
357-75. 

T Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950), p. 68. The author adds 
to this that ‘‘culture’’ largely determines the actual 
methods of child-rearing, which the members of 
the society ‘“‘consicer workable and insist on calling 
necessary.” The later discussion will show why I 
dao not share this view. 

8 Ibid., chap. vii. The stages are called: trust vs. 
basic mistrust, autonomy vs. shame and doubt, 
initiative vs. guilt, industry vs. inferiority, identity 
vs. role diffusion, intimacy vs. isolation, generativity 
vs. stagnation, ego integrity vs. despair. 
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development clarifies the way in which 
social forces may affect his personality. In 
so far as these forces can be shown to have 
a widespread and relatively uriform effect 
on family life they pose for the child the 
perennial problems of psychological de- 
velopment in a special way. If, jor example, 
the child is repeatedly shamed in his first 
efforts at independence, or autonomy, and if 
the same is true for a large number of chil- 
dren, then we may say that these children 
have “to come to terms” with this problem 
or challenge of their familia] environment. 


Some children will fail in their efforts to de- ° 


velop autonomy in such an environment, 
others will succeed. But it should be appar- 
ent that we cannot infer the response of the 
wholegroupfromaknowledgeofthechallenge 
or from a knowledge of these who failed.’ 
Yet the propositions of psychiatry concen- 
trate on those that fail;!° they deal with the 
origin of neurotic symptoms. These symp- 
toms are an individual’s way of expressing 
and disguising his failure to solve success- 
fully the problems of shame, guilt, doubt, 
and so on which are posed for him at differ- 
ent stages of his development. They are evi- 
dence of an impairment in a person’s ability 
to relate himself to others. 

It is apparent that this characterization 
of propositions in psychiatry is evaluative. 
It implies that a person’s full ability to re- 
late himself to others is normal and good, 
while his failure to do so is neurotic and 
bad.” My point is not to criticize this value 
judgment but ‘to stress that it is indispen- 
sable in therapy and psychiatric theory. 

° It is often easier to anticipate the pathological 
rather than the nonpathological resolutions, and 
because of this “pathological” bias tke theories of 
psychiatry have frequently underestimated the 
uncertainty or indeterminacy of the individual’s 
development. For an interesting attempt to in- 
corporate this perspective in the “psychiatric image 
of man’’ see Alexander Mitscherlich, Fretheit und 


Unfretheit in der Krankheit (Hamburg: Classen & 
Goverts, 1946). 


10 Cf. the critical evaluation of modern psychiatry 
by Jean MacFarlane in “Looking Ahead in the 
Fields of Orthopsychiatric Research,’’ American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XX (January, 1950), 
85-91. 
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Every theory is based on some judgment 
of relevance. It is such a judgment which 
prompts the psychiatrist to analyze the 
psychodynamic factors which have led to 
the impairment of a person’s relatedness to 
others. Other disciplines have other value 
orientations which also emerge out of the 
order of facts with which they are con- 
cerned. Thus, the sociologist’s approach to 
the value orientation of the psychiatrist 
would be to question the distinction between 
normal and neurotic. He would question it, 
because he denies its sociological, though not 
its psychiatric, relevance. That is to say, the 
psychiatrist could easily persuade his socio- 
logical colleague that the impairment or dis- 
tortion of an individual’s ability to relate 
himself to others is evidence of his neurosis. 
But the sociologist would consider that the 
neurotic symptoms which may drive a per- 
son to see a therapist are also evidence of 
his creative or destructive effect on the 
society of which he is a member.” The 
sociologist would view a person’s inability to 
relate himself to others as of interest only 
if it were a group phenomenon. And, if it is 
a group phenomenon, then the question 
arises whether psychodynamic factors can 
be cited to account for it. 


IO. CULTURAL PATTERNS AND THE 
RESPONSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


This analysis raises important questions 
for the psychological interpretation of cul- 


u These judgments can be stated in a factual 
manner, and they have a specific empirical content. . 
A perscn’s ability to relate himself to others and his 
manner of doing so are observable facts. The value 
element enters in when a given action is judged in 
terms of its meaning for, and its effect on, a person’s 
relations to others. And such judgments are made as 
a result of the patient’s decision to request therapy 
in order to improve his relations to others. 


2I am not suggesting that therapy necessarily 
k's a person’s creative ability in the effort of mak- 
ing him ‘‘normal,’’ though the problem is frequently 
discussed in professional circles. It is interesting, 
however, that this discussion often ends with the 
assertion that a person’s creative ability which is 
adversely aifected by his therapy was probably not 
worth preserving. At any rate, psychiatrists are 
certainly troubled by this problem. 
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tural patterns. Retrospective interpretations 
of individual case histories are probably 
quite reliable. But generalizations based on 
them imply that the difficulties which have 
created neurotic symptoms in the one case 
- will do the same in most cases. In fact we 
know that they will not. Nevertheless, 
these generalizations of psychiatry are 
often applied to large numbers of people in 
an attempt to explain cultural phenomena 
in psychodynamic terms. Nazi propaganda, 
for example, placed a decided emphasis on 
such traits as will power, endurance, hard- 
ness, discipline, devotion, hard work, sacri- 
fice, and many others. Kecskemeti and 
Leites have shown that these traits cor- 
respond to the “compulsive character” type 
of the psychoanalytic literature’? But how 
are we to interpret such a correspondence? 
The authors of the article here examined 
state the following reservations: One can- 
not say (1) that psychological causes (es- 
pecially infantile experiences) alone or even 
primarily have caused the widespread de- 
velopment of compulsive traits among Ger- 
mans; (2) how propaganda themes are re- 
lated to psychological traits which are 
“fully ascertainable only in the psycho- 
analytic interview situation” ;!* (3) that the 
compulsive themes of Nazi propaganda and 
the inferred frequency of compulsive per- 
sonality traits in the German population 
are valid for the periods before or after the 
Nazi regime; (4) that “major transforma- 
tions of the political structure of Germany 
are incompatible with present (and fre- 
quently compulsive) character structures” ;© 
(5) that there were no other (than the com- 
pulsive) types of character structure among 
the adherents or the opponents of the 
Nazis. Considering these reservations, we 
can only say that Nazi propaganda will have 
a special-appeal to people whose personali- 


13 Paul Kecskemeti and Nathan Leites, “Some 
Psychological Hypotheses on Nazi Germany,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXVI (1947), 141-83; 
XXVII (February, 1948), 91-117; (May, 1948), 
241-70; (August, 1948), 141-64. 


14 Thid., XXVI (1947), 142. 
 Tbid., p. 143. 
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ties predispose them to accept its slogans. 
The authors make several educated guesses 
concerning those segments of the German 
people most likely to exhibit the syndrome 
of the compulsive personality. 


It may be safely said that it was more widely 
diffused among lower middle class persons than 
among persons higher up or lower down in the 
class system; among males than among females; 
among those who had been adolescents before 
or around 1933 than among those who were so 
afterwards; in Northern Germany than in 
Southern Germany; among Protestants than 


- among Catholics; among city people than 


among country people; among political followers 
than among political leaders.?’ 


Yet, despite these careful reservations, the 
authors attribute a character structure to 
a group of people who adhere to a set of cul- 
tural symbols. This character structure 
would correspond to these symbols only if 
all the personal histories of these people had 
actually led to the development of compul- 
sive traits. That is to say, the authors sub- 
stitute psychological traits for cultural sym- 
bols because it is logically possible to specify 
an analogous psychological syndrome for 
this, as for every other, set of cultural sym- 
bols which we could name.*® 

On the surface, this is a purelv logical 
point. Yet, to attribute to psychological 
disposition what is in fact the result of eco- 
nomic pressure, political power, or historical 
tradition has a number of unexpected re- 
sults. If we say that a cultural complex, e.g., 
the Nazi propaganda of the “strenuous 

16 These reservations are listed in the introdug- 
tory section of the article by Kecskemeti and Leites, 
and others are added which concern the provisional 
character of psychoanalytic findings in the field of 
compulsion neurosis. I should add that this article 
differs strikingly from most other writings in this 
field in terms of the care with which these reserva- 
tions are stipulated. 


17 Kecskemeti and Leites, of. cit., p. 143. 


18 This has incidentally the added fescination of 
personalizing cultural abstractions, which makes 
these abstractions much more plausible in an intui- 
tive way; cf. the typology of cultures in Ruth Bene- 
dict, Patierns of Culture (New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1946), chap. ili, which goes back to the work 
af Nietzsche and Spengler. 
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life,” attracts certain social groups whose 
members have compulsive personalities, we 
imply that people respond to cultural sym- 
bols because of their character structure. For 
instance, people with compulsive character 
traits will respond favorably to propaganda 
praising such traits. This statement implies 
that specific neurotic symptoms of individu- 
als are widespread and therefore both cause 
and consequence of certain cultural symbols. 
Hence neurotic symptoms are here treated 
as an attribute of a culture. Certain symbols 
of a culture (e.g., Nazi propaganda) are the 
basis on which the character structure of 
particular groups in German society is in- 
ferred, ard this inference. is then used to 
show why the symbols had such wide appeal. 

This circular reasoning rests on the as- 
sumption that people act as they do be- 
cause their personality traits predispose 
them to do so. Indeed, if this could be 
proved, it would follow that a person’s 
participation in a culture by itself reveals 
his character structure. Yet, people may 
respond favorably to such cultural symbols 
as propaganda slogans because of fear, 
apathy, acquiescence, greed, and many 
other reasons in spite of, as well as because of, 
their psychological disposition.’ This as- 
sertion may appear as a logical contradic- 
tion at first glance. How can it be said that 
people respond favorably to a slogan despite, 
rather than because of, their psychological 
disposition? Of necessity every response 
reflects that disposition, including responses 


18 And those who do respond to these symbols 
in accordance with a compulsive dispcsition do not 
necessarily respond in the same way. There are sig- 
nificant differences, for example, between the re- 
sponses of a Prussian Junker, a Nazi functionary, a 
Bavarian separatist, and a German Communist, 
yet all may have compulsive personalities. And, 
even if we take only Nazi functionaries, their 
differences in rank within the party would probably 
account for significant differences in their response 
to the Nazi slogans of the “‘strenuous life.’? Hannah 
Arendt has pointed out that cynicism with regard 
to the professed ideals of a totalitarian movement is 
great among persons who hold high rank in such a 
movement, while these ideals are believed most 
fervently by the average members or sympathizers. 
See Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951), pp. 369-71. 
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to cultural symbols. But their meaning for 
the individual is not revealed in the re- 
sponses themselves. Both persons of com- 
pulsive, disposition and those of permissive 
disposition may respond favorably to the 
slogans of the “strenuous life,” the one be- 
cause he agrees with them, the other because 
he has to. Now the second person, who feels 
forced to respond as he does, will be af- 
fected by his action; it is certainly revealing 
that he complies rather than revolts or emi- 
grates. But for our purposes it is sufficient 
to state that he has responded favorably, al- 


‘though his psychological disposition would 


prompt him to respond unfavorably. If cul- 
tural symbols are analyzed in terms of psy- 
chological analogies, then we obscure this 
characteristic disjunction between the sym- 
bol pattern of a culture and the ordinary 
lives of the people who are only partially in- 
volved with the historic traditions, the in- 
stitutions, and the creative activities that 
give rise to these symbol patterns. If the 
symbols of a culture are taken as a clue to 
the characteristic personality types of its 
participants, then we underestimate the in- 
congruity between institutions, culture pat- 
terns, and the psychological habitus of a 
people and we ignore an important source 
of social change. 


IV. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGNIFICANCE 
-~ OF COMPLIANT BEHAVIOR 


Modern psychiatry in all its various’ 
schools asserts that the personality of an 
individual reveals an internally consistent 
pattern of responses to the most varied 
stimuli and that this pattern is in large part 


, an outgrowth of early experience. This state- 


ment is intended to be true of all men. If 
it is to be utilized in sociology we would 
have to know: (e) what cultural or social 
conditions existed at a given time; (b) that 
these conditions have had a pervasive effect 
on the early familial environment of chil- 
dren; (c) that it is reasonable to attribute 
certain widespread personality syndromes 
in a culture to this configuration of the 
familial environment. Now psychiatric 
theory supports the view that a configura- 
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tion of the familial environment tends to 
perpetuate itself from generation to gerera- 
tion; that is, parents treat their children in 
response to their own childhood experience, 
and so on for successive generations." But 
before we can accept this view of the rela- 
tion between society and personality forma- 
tion, a number of questions need to be 
answered. 

Tt is obviously difficult to understand the 
effect which given social conditions have on 
family life and, especially, on the way in 
which parents treat their chldren. The im- 
pact of specific social events always comes 
“too late” really to affect family life, at any 
rate from a psychiatric point of view. 
Schematically put, an overwhelming event 
occurs in year x which affects all families. 
But those people whose personalities are 
already formed (i.e., the parents) will not 
be changed profoundly, because their re- 
sponse to the event is predetermined by the 
familial environment of their own child- 
hood. And the children will not be chenged 
profoundly either, because they will take 
their cue from their parents’ response to the 
event.” 


2 This assertion is not without ambiguity. Par- 
ents treat their children in response to their own 
childhood experience, but it does not follow that this 
response is one of simple imitation. Parents might 
also try to raise their children contrary to the way 
they were raised themselves., However, psychiatrists 
would contend that the overt treatment of children, 
whatever it may be, would always reveal the un- 
resolved conflicts of the parents’ own childhood 
experience. In this sense the psychodynamic signifi- 
cance of both imitation and opposition would be the 
same. 


2 Cf. the instructive studies of Anna Freud, who 
has shown that separation from the parents had a 
more traumatic effect on the children during the 
London blitz than the direct experience with death 
and destruction and that the effect of the latter 
depended on the response of the parents to the same 
experiences. See Anna Freud and Dorothy T. 
Buelingham, War and Children and Infanis without 
Families (New York: International Universities 
Press, 1944). A similar point concerning the lack of 
effect of political catastrophe is made in G. W. 


Allport et al., “Personality under Sccial Catas- ° 


trophe: Ninety Life Histories of the Nazi Revolu- 
tion,” in C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray (eds.), 
Personality in Nature, Society and Culture (New 
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These considerations make it appear 
doubtful that changes in family life occur as 
a direct response to catastrophic social ex- 
periences.” And recent historical experience 
demonstrates, I think, that this view is mis- 
taken. Take, for example, the authoritarian 


‘pattern of German family life. which was 


mentioned previously. Several attempts 
have been made to “explain” the rise of 
naziism in Germany by reference to the Ger- 
man national character.?? Because naziism 
was authoritarian, it was related to other 
authoritarian aspects of German society 
such as the so-called “authoritarian” family. 
Yet this entire literature makes no mention ` 
of the fact that the Nazis took a very dim 
view of the political reliability of the au- 
thoritarian family pattern. They organized 
children into para-military formations. They 
subjected them (or they encouraged their 
submission) to authority figures which were 
outside the family and could be controlled 
politically. And they used the children 
systematically to spy on their parents in 
order to control children and parents alike. 
It may well be that the Nazis effected a 
culmination of that generational. conflict 
which had been in the making in Germany 
since before the first World War. But if that 
is the fact, the result has been to undermine 
the authoritarian family pattern, not to 


York: A. A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 347-66. See also the 
earlier monographs of the Social Science Research 
Council on the superficial effects of the depression 
on family life.. 


2 The origin of observed characteristics of pres- 
ent-day family life has sometimes been inferred 
from certain social conditions which are known his- 
torically. See, e.g., Erikson, op. cit, pp. 244-65, 
where the author imputes the American mother’s 
encouragement of a competitive spirit in her son to 
the conditions of the frontier, when self-reliance was 
an essential condition. This imputation is mistaken, 
and a number of other historical explanations 
would do equally well. After all, there are a large 
number of factors other than the frontier which have 
contributed to the competitiveness of American 
life. 

23 A survey of these and similar studies is con- 
tained in Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting Inter- 
national Understanding (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1950), pp. 36-46. 
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strengthen it or to rely upon it.”4 This evi- 
dence suggests that the authoritarian family 
stood opposed to a major social and political 
change and that it cannot te cited as a 
reason for that change. Far from explaining 
the rise of fascism in Germany, the au- 
thoritarian family pattern stands out as a 
bulwark against it.?® 

The fact is that this authoritarian family 
pattern has been undermined as a result of 
the experiences of parents and children 
under the Nazi regime. And once the tradi- 
tional pattern of family life is seriously dis- 
rupted—as a result of major historical 
changes—one may expect the emergence not 
of one but of many new patterns.” The pre- 
ceding discussion of the relation between 
society and the pattern of family life leads to 


%2 The leaders of totalitarian movements ap- 
parently regard the family as a seedbed of resistance, 
even if it is of an authoritarian pattern, and we can- 
not suppose that millions of German parents sud- 
denly decided to abdicate their authority over their 
children. There is evidence, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the Nazi movement was in part an 
outgrowth of the many youth movements, which 
had develcped since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and which were inspired bv an anti-bour- 
geois, anti-authoritarian ideology. Df course, the 
psychiatrist would regard this anti-authoritarianism 
as evidence of the authoritarian personality, which 
illustrates once more that his level of abstraction 
differs from that of the sociologist. It illustrates also 
that the psychiatrist can “prove anything’’ when he 
deals with groups rather than individuals, because 
his generalizations are not checked by negative cases. 


% The organization of German youth under Com- 
munist leadership in East Germany is a continuation 
of the Nazi pattern under different auspices. The 
political Gleichschaliung of a reluctant adult popula- 
tion is being accomplished by making their children 
enthusiastic supporters of the regime. The regime 
offers these young people occupational opportunities 
by depriving their elders of their jobs through the 
imputation of political unreliability. In view of 
these methods of the Nazis and the Communists it is 
not illuminating to suggest that the “authoritarian 
family pattern’? made Germans yield readily to 
totalitarian rule, even though this pattern by itself 
may not have contributed to the rise of totalitarian- 
ism. We de not know that “‘permissive family pat- 
terns” enable people to resist a dictatorial rule effec- 
tively, at least for a time; we do know that it would 
be easy to exploit the conflict betwen the young and 
the old generation for political purposes in a society 
in which age does not carry much prestige anyway. 
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the rather traditional view that the family is 
a conservative element which tends to 
stand opposed to major changes in the so- 
ciety. People will accommodate them- 
selves to these changes as best they can, 
but they will resist as long as possible any 
transformation of their familial way of life. 
If such transformation is forced upon the 
family, nevertheless, then its members will 
respond in a variety of ways which will de- 
pend on local conditions, on the develop- 
ment of fashions, on individual idjiosyn- 
crasies, and so on. Hence there is no reason 
to expect that the Nazi regime, for example, 
has had a clearly discernible effect on Ger- 
man family life other than the destruction of 
its traditional patterns. 

This view is clearly not in keeping with 
some of the most widely accepted theories 
of “social psychiatry.” The most clear-cut 
statement of these theories may be found 
in the work of Erich Fromm. 


In studying the psychological reactions of a 
social group we deal with the character struc- 
ture of the members of the group, that is, of 
individual persons; we are interested, however, 
not in the peculiarities by which these persons 
differ from each other, but in that part of their 
character structure that is common to most 
members of the group. We can call this charac- 
ter the social character. 


2 The recent history of child-rearing practices 
illustrates the rapid change in fashions which may 
occur once traditional methods are abandoned. 
(See Clark E. Vincent, ‘Trends in Infant Care 
Ideas, Child Developmeni, XXII (September, 
1951], 199-209.) 


27 Social reformers for the last 3,000 years have 
held the view that marriage and the family are anti- 
social in that they prevent a man from doing his 
duty. It is characteristic of Plato and the ascetic 
tradition beginning with Jesus and the Apostle 
Paul and reflected in the views of the socialists of 
the nineteenth century. Fourier, for example, held 
that each man considered himself justified in any 
swind_e because he was working for his wife and 
children. Cf. Alexander Gray, The Socialist Tra- 


. dition: Moses to Lenin (London: Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1947 ed.), pp. 191-92. A similar view is ex- 
pressed, though on different grounds, in Sigmund 
Freud, Civilization and Itis Discontents (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1937), 65-77. 


28 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), p. 277. 
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This formulation makes it apparent that 
“social character” is a scientific fiction. Is it 
a useful fiction? The ideas and actions which 
a group of people have in common are de- 
scribed in the terminology of psychiatry and 
are thereby made to appear as the traits of 
an individual person. The conventional 
patterns of behavior which people share are 
necessarily “superficial,” from the stand- 
point of psychiatry. Therefore, the theory 
of “social character” must maintain, if it is 
to be consistent, that the shared conven- 
tions of a culture are in fact indicative of the 
character structure of a people. This is in- 
deed what Fromm asserts: 


If we look at social character from the stand- 
point of its function in the sociai process, we 
have to start with the statement that has been 
made with regard to its function for the indi- 
. vidual: that by adapting himself to social con- 
ditions man develops those traits that make 
him desire to act as he kas to act..., In other 
words, the social character internalizes external 
necessities and thus harnesses human energy for 
the task of a given economic and social system. 


I believe this view to be erronecus. The evi- 
dence of friction between the individual and 
the external necessities to which he is con- 
.tinually subjected does not make it appear 
probable that people desire to act as they 
have to act. Fromm is, in fact, aware of this 
friction, but he merely suggests that people 
“internalize external necessities” in ihe long 
run, even if they fail to do so in the short 
run.*? 

Bui the friction between the social en- 
vironment and the prevailing pattern of 
family life cannot be dismissed so easily. 
People do not always or even eventually 


desire to act as they have to act. It is quite’ 


possible that external necessities are not in- 
ternalized but are endured, even in the long 
run. Instead, I submit the view that the ex- 
ternal necessities of a country may acquire 
distinctive traits and may impose distinctive 
psychological burdens on the people. I be- 
lieve it is to these burdens that we refer, 
somewhat vaguely, when we talk about a 


29 Thid., pp. 283, 284. 
20 Tòid., pp. 284-85. 
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“social” or a “national” character. The con- 
cluding section of this essay is devoted to a 
discussion of this appraoch. 


V. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
RECONSIDERED 


It may be useful to recapitulate the pre- 
ceding discussion. Psychiatric theory has 
emphasized the importance of childhood for 
the formation of the adult personality. It 
has emphasized also the tendency of familial 
patterns to perpetuate themselves irom gen- 
eration to generation. It is probable (e) that 
catastrophic events as such will not have 
fundamental psychological effects and (b) 
that historical changes which transform the 
prevailing patterns of family life are likely 
to destroy them rather than to establish 
new patterns.’ People tend to resist major 
changes of their character structure and of 
their familial way of life. Many social and 
cultural changes are possible without major 
psychological transformations. 

But, although it will not do to at- 
tribute a character structure to a cultural 
pattern, it is still possible to investigate the 
relation between these patterns and the 
psychological responses of large numbers of 
people. The traditions of a country, its 
institutions and ideologies, the experiences 
of its people with war and peace, with de- 
pression and prosperity, kave significant 
psychological repercussions. How shall we 
interpret these if we do not resort to 
analogies from the psychodynamics of the 
individual? 

The specific example chosen previously 
may serve as an illustration. It is probably 
true that Germans are more authoritarian 
than Americans are. But this statement 
refers to the whole complex of traditions and 
institutions in the two countries. There is no 
evidence to date that the proportion of peo- 
ple with compulsive traits is significantly 
larger among Germans than among Ameri- 

31 As applied to the German case this would mean 
that the destructive effect of the Nazi experience 
on German family life is of much greater interest and 
relevance (for theoretical reasons) than is the sup- 


posed contribution of German family life to the rise 
of fascism. 
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cans. People may be compulsive in their 


adherence to various forms of conduct, 
whether the prevailing culture pattern is au- 
thoritarian or otherwise.” But in each 
society people confront very distinct prob- 
lems with which they have to cope, e.g., it is 
certain that questions of authority present 
different problems in Germany and the 
United States. It is merely a sophisticated 
ethnocentrism, which ignores this situation- 


al difference and which applies to the people’ 


of one society standards of mental health 
pertaining to the people of another society. 
Hence we must guard carefully against the 
fallacy of attributing to character structure 
what may be a part of the social environ- 
. ment. And we must resist the temptation of 
attributing to the people of another culture 
a psychological uniformity which we are un- 
able to discover in our own.*4 

In terms of the.preceding discussion I be- 
lieve it to be more in keeping with the ob- 
served incongruity between institutions and 
psychological habitus to assume that all 
cultures of Western civilization have the 


2 The literature which deals with these matters 
is noticeably ambiguous when it treats the con- 
ventionality of American life, which is so strongly 
anti-authoritarian, since conventionality is quite 
compatible with compulsive personality traits. 
By the same token, writers have often ignored the 
strong individualism of German life, which is com- 
bined with being “authoritarian.” This confusion 
is rather marked in Fromm, op. cit., pp. 240-56, but 
absent from Adolf Lowe, The Price of Liberty (Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1937). 


33 Because of this we should attempt to discover 
in each society the diversity of respanses which is 
hidden beneath the uniformity of conventional be- 
havior that is “apparent”? to the outside observer. 
A case in point are two recent books on Germany: 
Bertram Schaffner’s Father Land (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948) and David 
Rodnick’s Postwar Germans (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948). One author finds that the 
father is dominant, the child insecure and starved 
for affection; the other finds that the mother is 
dominant, the child secure and much loved. It is 
notable that both authors find it easy to relate their 
conflicting data to the “authoritarian pattern.” 
Further research along these lines might be im- 
proved methodologically, but I doubt whether it 


would reveal a more consistent pattern of family 


life than these two studies taken together. 
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same range of personality types. The differ- 
ences betweeen these cultures must then be 
accounted for at a level of abstraction with 
which the psychiatrist is not equipped to 
deal. In his study of a Mexican community 
Oscar Lewis ‘has suggested recently that we 
might call this psychological dimension the 
“public personality” which is characteristic 
of a society.*4 When we study different 
societies or the same society over time, we 
notice differences in conventional conduct 
and in the expectations with which people 
in a society regard one another. For ex- 
ample, it is probable that in the United 
States among middle-class circles intensive, 
lifelong friendships are relatively rare com- 
pared with some European countries. Now 
this fact, ¢f it is a fact, could be related to 
many aspects of American middle-class 
culture. Great mobility, a large number of 
relatively casual personal contacts, the de- 
gree to which the expression of personal 
feelings is restrained, the relative absence 
of social distance between people in different 
walks of life—these and many other aspects 
of the culture discourage intensive friend- 
ships between people of the same sex.** This 
fact and the conventional optimism and 
friendliness of interpersonal relations which 
is its related opposite are aspects of the 
“public personality” in the United States 
which differ from the character structure of 
the individual. They refer to a “public per- 
sonality” in the sense that conventional be- 
havior patterns (the type of conduct which 


34 Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoz- 
tán Restudied (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1951), pp. 422-26. 


3 The external factors which might account for 
the absence of friendship, such as distance and the 
irfrequency of seeing the same friend often enough 
in a country of great geographic mobility, do not 
really explain much. My father, who was a lawyer 
in Germany, maintained a friendship with a fellow- 
student over a period of over sixty years, with an 
occasional exchange of letters, although this friend 
was a medieval historian, although they did not meet 
more than six times during this whole period, although 
they lived at a considerable distance most of their 
lives, and despite the interruption caused by an 
official (Nazi) prohibition of their correspondence. 
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we engage in because others expect it of us) 
make demands upon the emotions of the 
individual. I believe that two conclusions 
follow from this analysis. 


The first is that we must avoid the idea, 
which Fromm has suggested, that men ‘“‘de- 
sire to act as they have to act.” It does not 
follow, for example, that Americans could 
not form intensive friendships under other 
circumstances; and the relative absence of 
such relations probably exacts its emotional 
toll. Nor is it convincing to argue, as Fromm 
seems to do, that Americans have “ad- 
justed” to this situation and now do not 
want the kind of friendship which the cir- 
cumstances of American life seem to have 
discouraged. Nor does it follow, finally, that 
the absence of friendship and the preva- 
lence of friendliness are total liabilities, since 
this pattern makes for considerable ease in 
interpersonal relations, though it may give 
rise to a feeling of emptiness among’ a 
minority of especially sensitive people.® All 
this need not mean that men never desire to 
act as they have to act. It implies, rather, 
that men accommodate themselves to their 
circumstances and to social change as best 
they can. The conflicts which frequently 
arise between their desires and their conduct 
are reflected in the psychological tensions of 
everyday living. Different individuals will 
show greater or less tolerance for them, de- 
pending on their character structure as this 
is related to childhood experience. Hence, 
particular social changes will not lead to a 
determinable psychological response among 
masses of people. Rather, such changes will 
impose particular emotional burdens which 


3 Much impressionistic evidence seems to point to 
a reversal of this pattern in the “‘public personality” 
that characterizes German life, namely, intense 
friendships but an absence of friendliness and a 
considerable distance in the casual contacts of 
everyday life. See, e.g., David Rodnick, op. cit., 
pp. 1-8.° See also the striking discussion of 
Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 3-33, where the author 
contrasts these conventional patterns (in the United 
States and Germany) in terms of the different 
degrees to which the individual’s privacy is accessi- 
ble to another person. 
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some people can tolerate more easily than 
others, and those who can will have a 
greater opportunity for action.®” 

This interpretation leads to a second 
conclusion. We can infer the emotional 
problems with which masses of people were 
faced as a result of specific historical experi- 
ences; we cannot infer the emotional mean- 
ing of their response. An example from the 
preceding discussion may make this point 
clearer. The superficial friendliness of inter- 
personal relations was discussed as a char- 
acteristic of American middle-class culture. 
Tkis conventional behavior pattern which 
makes superficial contacts between people 
easy and pleasant, while it makes deeply 
personal relationships appear difficult and 
full of risk, does not reveal what meaning 
it has for the individual. There will be 
those who take it seriously and make it a 
way of life, for example, the “typical” sales- 
man or public relations man. There will be 
others who respond to this friendliness with 
cynicism. Others yet will enjoy being friend- 
ly but will not take it seriously. People who 


S7 As an example of this type of analysis, though 
it is not consistently carried through, I cite Nor- 
bert Elias, Veber den Prozess der Zivilisation (Basel: 
Haus zum Falken, 1942) in which the author shows 
strikingly the emotional burdens which frequent 
exposure to physical aggression imposed on the 
nobility in early medieval France. The implication 
of this analysis is that only those were successful in 
this struggle who were equal to it emotionally. 

Jas shows that the concentration of power in the 
hands of the king forced the nobility, if it wanted 
favors from the court, to adopt tke manners of 
polite society. But it does not follow, as Elias seems 
to imply, that the people who developed these polite 
manners at court were somehow the same people 
who had, not long before, excelled in physical ag- 

° gression. Rather, the new circumstances of the court 
fevored those who excelled at the subtleties of 
courtly behavior, while those who excelled in ag- 
gression were kept away from the court, or did not 
attend, and were unsuccessful in the supercilious 
‘maneuvers of a court society when they did attend.. 
In this sense it is pessible to speak of psychological 
aptitudes which given historical conditicns prob- 
ably favored without implying that those who were 
ill-adapted emotionally disappeared because they 
raw desired to act as they had to act. It is more 
probable that they tried to act as they had to act, 
without desiring it and without being too good at it 
either. 


t t 
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despair of its superficiality will seek inten- 
sive friendship, while others really enjoy the 
ease in casual personal contacts. Indeed, 
it would þe rewarding to analyze the variety 
of responses which this behavior pattern 
elicits. But, for our purposes, it is sufficient 
to remark that large numbers of people 
have certain problems and certain conven- 
tional behavior patterns in common; they 
do not make a common response to these 
problems or conventions. 

When we analyze the “social character” 
of a society, we are in fact characterizing the 
emotional problems with which the people 
are typically faced and which arise out of 
the institutions and historical traditions of 
that society. These institutions and tradi- 
tions always elicit certain conventions, but 
they also elicit a wide range of responses to 
the conventions themselves, roughly cor- 
responding to the range of personality types. 
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We should therefore be properly sensitized 
to the emotional burdens and opportunities, 
to the psychological liabilities and assets, 
which every culture pattern entails. And we 
should learn to recognize that the traditions 
and institutions of every society present 
each of its members with peculiar emotional 
problems which he must resolve for himself 
in keeping with his psychological. disposi- 
tion. Hence, when we contrast one culture 
with another we refer to the typical psycho- 
logical burdens which the demand for con- 
formity imposes on the people. And if we at- 
tribute to these people a “‘social character” 
or a “national character” or a “basic per- 
sonality type,” we simply confuse the re- 
sponse with the stimulus and attribute to 
the people a uniformity of response which 
is contrary to all observed facts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


July 15, 1952 
To the Editor: 


I wish to correct Mr. Bendix’s statement 
that I have used his “empirical findings .. . 
without qualifications” in my book White 
Collar. The reader may note that nowhere in 
this book do I quote any statistics from Mr. 
Bendix’s work—which is the point of his 
work I criticized in my review; that in the 
five sentences in which his work is men- 


$ . 
tioned, the language of qualification could 
not very well be made stronger (the para- 
graph is led with “suggested” and. “prob- 
ably”): Moreover, my remarks on civil 
servants draw upon generally known facts 
as well as upon MacMahon and Millet’s 
excellent’ work, which, contrary to Mr. 
Bendix’s claim to original exploration, in 


-fact “opened up” the topic of federal ad- 


ministrators to social science some thirteen 
years ago. 

. C. Wricut MILLS 
Columbia University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Journal is informed by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota of an unfortunate over- 
sight in the reporting of Master’s degrees 
conferred in 1951, namely: Hans L. Zetter- 
berg, B.A. University of Stockholm. “A 
Semantic Role Theory: Its Formulation, a 
Preliminary Test, and Some Implications 
for Social Responsibility.” Minnesota. 


University of Alabama.—Solon T. Kim- 
ball, head of the department, was a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of Cornell Univer- 
sity anthropological field seminar in Arizona 
and New Mexico during July and August. 
Morris G. Caldwell was acting head of the 
department. 

Bart Landheer, visiting professor of 
sociology for the last three years, has been 


appointed director of the Carnegie Library 


(serving the United Nations), Peace Palace, 
The Hague, Holland. Dr. Landheer assumed 
his duties October 1, 1952. 

Marian Pearsall, social anthropologist, 
joined the staff in September, 1952. 


American Studies Association —Because 
of the increasing importance of the problem 
of interpreting American civilization abroad, 
the Association is planning a two-day con- 
ference on the subject to be held at the 
Library of Congress on November 28 and 
29. One session each will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of American study programs in 
Europe, experiences of American scholars in 
. Europe, and experiences of European 'schol- 
ars in America. A fourth session will con- 
sider the findings. 

The chairman of the conference will be 
Dean Charles Manning of the University of 
‘Maryland, to whom inquiries should be 
addressed. 


University of California, Los Angeles.— 
Leonard Broom, associate professor of 


sociology, has been appointed chairman of 
the department of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy replacing Harry Hoijer, who continues 
as professor of anthropology. 

Svend Riemer joined the department in 
September as professor of sociology, special- 
izing in urban sociology, housing, and the 
family. . 

Eshref Shevky has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of sociology and will supervise 
graduate research and teach courses in rural 
sociclogy and related fields. 

Constantine Penunzio, professor of sociol- 
ogy and on the faculty since 1929, retired at 
the close of the 1951-52 academic year. 

William S. Robinson, associate’ profes- 
sor of sociology, will be on sabbatical leave 
during the year 1952-53 and will be busy 
completing a book on the logic of social 
inquiry. 

Ralph H. Turner, assistant professor of 
sociology, was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Sociological Society for the term 
ending in 1954. 

Donald R. Cressey, assistant professor of 
sociology, is revising the late Edwin Suther- 
land’s text in criminology. 

John E. Tsouderous, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, joined the staff in 
September as lecturer, teaching courses in 
sociological theory and social change. 

Scott Greer, who received the Ph.D. in 

.soclology in June, was appointed assistant 
professor at Occidental College. 

Wendell Bell, who received the Ph.D. in 
sociology in August, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor, teaching and directing the 
survey research center, at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Santo F. Camilleri, a Ph.D. candidate in 
the department, has been appointed in- 
structor at the University of Washington, 
teaching statistics and participating in an 
Army Air Force research project. 
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The following are teaching assistants in 
sociology for 1952-53: Mary Bobb Cross, of 
the University of Arkansas; Hiroshi Ito; 
Sheldon Messinger; Paul Rowan, from the 
University of California, Berkeley; and 
Marilyn H. Spalding, from Michigan State 
College. 


Unwersity of Chicago-—Everett C. 
Hughes, who has been a member of the de- 
partment since 1938, assumed the chair- 
manship on October 1. He will leave in 
March, accompanied by his family, to lec- 
ture at the University of Frankfurt as part 
of the Chicago-Frankfurt exchange and will 
be out of residence until January, 1954. 

Donald Horton was acting chairman of 
the department in the Summer Quarter. He 
is engaged in making a study of the tele- 
vision treatment of the political conven- 
tions, on which project he is assisted by Kurt 
Lange, a graduate student of the depart- 
ment. 

Anselm Strauss, formerly of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Indiana University, 
joined the department at the beginning of 
the Autumn Quarter. He will teach courses 
in social psychology. 

Ernest W. Burgess is devoting one-half 
time to the Family Study Center. 

Oswald Hall, chairman of the department 
of sociology at McGill University, will be a 
visiting associate professor in the Spring 
and Summer quarters of 1953. | 

Philip Hauser, who has been in Burma as 
an adviser on the census and vital statistics 
to the Burmese government since last June, 
returned to the campus in October. 

In response to the request of the many* 
friends and colleagues of Louis Wirth, it is 
proposed that an Advanced Fellowship for 
Studies in Urban Living be established in 
his name at the University of Chicago. For 
thirty-three years Louis Wirth worked at 
the University of Chicago as student, 
teacher, and scholar. His primary interests 
were the problems of urban living and, in- 
creasingly, in more recent years, race rela- 
tions. The development of vital leadership 
in this field through the opportunity for 
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further training of gifted students was a - 
project which lay close to his heart and 
which engrossed a good share of his atten- 
tion. This memorial will perpetuate in a 
practical form the memory of a great Ameri- 
can scholar and at the same time continue 
the advancement of knowledge in a field 
in which his loss is so heavily felt. 

A national committee of fifty outstand- 
ing scholars and leaders in the fields of Pro- 
fessor Wirth’s interests has been set up. The 
executive committee which will accept con- 
tributions and administer the fund consists 
of Herbert Blumer, University cf Cali- 
fornia; Ernest Burgess, University of Chi- 
cago; Alex Elson, Chicago, Illinois; Marshall 
Field, Chicago, Illinois; Fred K. Hoehler, 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare; 
Everett Hughes, University of Chicago; 
Leonard M. Rieser, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Leonard D. White, University of Chicago. 


University of Connecticut.—Elmer Luch- 
terhand of the University of Wisconsin has 
become instructor in sociology in charge of 
courses in public opinion and minority 
groups. 

Melford Spiro, formerly at Washington 
University, has jomed the staff as assistant 
professor of anthropology and will develop 
course work in culture and personality. 

Harold Gunn, who was trained at the 
London School of Economics ard later 
worked on the Ethnographic Survey of 
Airica, has been appointed instructor in 
anthropology. He will teach a section of the 
introductory course in anthropology and an 
advanced course in linguistics. 

Edmund Rudowski, who was trained at 
Yale University, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology and anthropology at the 
Hartford Branch of the University. 

Robert G. Burnight, assistant professor 
of rural sociology, was recently awarded the 
Ph.D. in sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He will continue his research 
on rural life in Guatemala. 


Leo Suslow, doctoral candidate in rural 
sociology, has been serving as consultant to 
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the Economic Development Commission in 
Puerto Rico during the past year. He 
taught in the summer at the University of 
San Carlos in Guatemala City. 

N. L. Whetten was recently awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship and spent the sum- 
mer in Guatemala finishing his study of that 
country’s rural life. 


Eastern Sociological Soctety.—Contrib- 
uted research papers are invited for the 
1953 meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society, tentatively scheduled for April 
18-19 or 25-26, 1953. Such papers should 
report empirical findings of completed re- 
search or specific methodological develop- 
ments. Because of program limitations, 
general theoretical analyses not based on 
specific research cannot be accepted. Com- 
pleted papers or substantial outlines of such 
papers must be received by January 10, 
1953. These should be directed to Edward C. 
Devereux, Jr., Chairman, Committee on 
Contributed Research Papers, Department 
of Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Membership applications and other com- 
munications should be addressed to Vincent 
R. Whitney, Secretary-Treasurer, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Educational Testing Service—The sixth 
series of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University is being offered for 
1953-54. Open to men who are acceptable 
to the Graduate School of the University, 
the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,500 a year and are normally renewable. 
Competence in mathematics and psychology 
is a prerequisite for obtaining these fellow- 
ships. The closing date for completing ap- 
plications is January 16, 1953. Information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
after November 1 from the Director of 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Tagua, 
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Escola de Sociologia e Politica de Séo 
Paulo—aA sizable grant has been made 
to Donald Pierson by the Brazilian govern- 
ment to cover field expenses of former and 
present students working under his super- 
vision on five comparative community 
studies in the São Francisco Valley. The Sao 
Francisco River has been an important 
means of communication between north- 


eastern and southern Brazil for over four . 


hundred years. The federal government has 
extensive plans for the region, with regard 
especially to electric power, flood control, 
irrigation, port development, road-building, 
education, and public health. Approximate- 
ly twenty students are working under Dr. 
Pierson’s direction on studies similar to that 
reported in Cruz das Almas: A Brazilian 
Village, published last year by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Federal Security Agency—The United 
States Office of Education, in co-operation 
with the Department of State, announces 
fellowships to United States graduate stu- 
dents as provided under the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. 

Two graduate students are exchanged 
each year between the United States and 
each of the republics signatory to the con- 
vention. The participating countries, other 
than the United States, are as follows: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Since there is always a large 


. number of candidates for Brazil, Chile, 


Mexico, and Peru, there is a greater op- 
portunity to be included on a panel to be 
presented to the other participating coun- 
tries. Graduate students in the United 
States should have the following qualifica- 
tions before applying for these fellowships: 
United States citizenship, a Bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent, a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language of the country to which 
the student wishes to go, good health, moral 
character, intellectual ability, and a suitable 
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plan of study or a research topic which has 
been approved by the students’ adviser, 
supervising professor, or the Office of Edu- 
cation. All other considerations being equal, 
students under thirty-five years of age and 
veterans will be given preference. Transpor- 
tation to and from the receiving country is 
paid by the United States government. The 
receiving government pays tuition and a 
monthly maintenance allowance. In some 
cases a small sum Is allotted for books and 
incidental expenses. It may be necessary for 
the student to supplement his maintenance 
allowance from other sources to meet the 
cost of living expenses. 

Students desirous of making application 
should write to the International Educa- 
tional Programs Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. As soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of well-qualified candidates have made 
application, the United States Selection 
Committee will prepare panels made up of 
the names of five students for presentation 
to each currently participating government 
which in turn will choose two from the five 
for one-year fellowships. It should be 
pointed out that several months are re- 
quired before governments receiving panels 
are able to make selections. Applications 
must be received by the Office of Education 
not later than January 15, 1953. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation.—The 
next meeting of the Committee for the Sci- 
entific Study of Religion has been planned 
for December 26-27 in New York. Social 
scientists who would like to present papers 
should send abstracts of not more than 
three hundred words to Professor Talcott 
Parsons, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Illinois Wesleyan University.—S. C. Rat- 
cliffe, who has been head of the department 
of sociology since 1927, has become professor 
emeritus. Professor Ratcliffe has had a clear 
conception of the role of a teacher in a small 
liberal arts college and has made an enviable 
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record in the percentage of his students who 
have entered major universities for profes- ` 
sional and graduate study. 

Donald Salzman, who has been in the 
graduate school at the University of Chicago 
since 1949, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Marston M. Mc- 
Cluggage has been promoted from associate 
professor to professor of sociology and hu- 
man relations. 


The department of sociology and anthro- 
pology and the department of human rela- 
tions will collaborate with Community 
Studies, Inc., in a study of the employment 
of members of minority groups in the metro- 
politan area of Kansas City. 


Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology, conducted a field party in 
archeological research in South Dakota 
during the summer. | 


Melville Dalton has resigned his position 
of assistant professor of human relations 
and sociology to accept a similar position in 
the department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy at Washington University. 


Mississippi State College and University. 
—An integrated program of graduate teach- 
ing and research is now being formulated by 
the department of sociology and rural life 
at State College and the department of 
sociology and anthropology at the Univer- 
sity. 

The departments are participating joint- 
ly in a southern regional committee on 
community study together with representa- 
tives of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
several other southern universities. Harold 
F. Kaufman and Julien R. Tatum attended 
the committee’s workshop in Atlanta in 
June, where research and training plans were 
formulated. Professor Kaufman, as secre- 
tary of the committee, organized the work- 
shop. He was a visiting lecturer at Emory 
University in the summer, teaching in the 
Eighth Annual Town and Country School 
sponsored by this institution. 
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Morton B. King, Jr.,.chairman of the de- 
partment at the University, visited the 
University of Michigan during the summer 
for a postdoctoral study of the interde- 
pendencies and structural relationships 
among rural communities and their metro- 
politan centers. 

Robert L. Rands succeeds William G. 
Haag, who resigned to accept a position at 
Louisiana State University. Professor Rands 
will offer courses in ethnography and ethnol- 
ogy and continue the research in Mississippi 
archeology begun by Professor Haag. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. Rands, who was 
trained in archeology at the University of 
New Mexico. During the spring of 1952 Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Rands were engaged in the 
analysis of the materials from their expedi- 
tion to the Mayan Site at Palenque, Mexico. 

Joseph S. Vandiver, associate professor 
at Oklahoma A. & M., was a visiting lec- 
turer in the second summer term at State 
College. He taught classes in introductory 
sociology and social anthropology. 


Raymond Payne joined the State College 
staff in August as an assistant professor. He 
is working on the community organization 
>roject in the Experiment Station and is also 
engaged in research of the regional Com- 
mittee on Community Study. 

Marion T. Loftin, assistant professor, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Vanderbilt in June. His 
thesis was on “The Japanese in Brazil: A 
Study in Immigration and Acculturation.” 


Wiliam P. Carter participated in the 
Marriage Counseling Workshop which was 
held in August under the direction of Paul 
Popenoe and sponsored by the American 
Institute of Family Relations in Los Ange- 
les. Professor Carter was elected first vice- 
president of the Mississippi Council on 
Family Relations and has served on the 
executive committee of the Southwestern 
Council on Family Relations. 


Dorris Rivers has been appointed to the 
Advisory Council of the Mississippi Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission. He is a member of 
the Community Development Committee 
of the Commission. 
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Universtiy of Oregon.—Shu-Ching ‘Lee, 
who has been at work in Chicago for the 
last two years on research on the social 
transformation of China under the auspices 
of the American Philosophical Society, ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor 
of sociology in September. 


Presidents Commission on Migratory 
Labor—Dr. Ahmed Hussein, former Min- 
ister of Social Affairs of Egypt; Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; and Robert C. Jones, of the 
President’s Commission, are on a survey 
mission of community self-help projects in 
Trinided, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica, and 
Mexico which is to continue through early 
fall. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Harvey Smith, 
who has accepted an appointment as as- 
sociate professor in the School of Medicine 
at the University of North Carolina, left the 
foundation for that purpose on October 1. 
He will teach and do research on the socio- 
logical aspects of medicine. 


San Francisco College for Women.—The 
College has abandoned the department sys- 
tem and has set up the plan of academic 
divisions, thus making the sociology pro- 
gram entirely independent. Through the 
extension of the course offerings, a rotation 
plan, and the use of auxiliary personnel, 
the College has been able to provide instruc- . 
tion for the 19 per cent of the student body 
now majoring in sociology. 

In order to encourage independent in-' 

, vestigation on the part of the students of this 
and other small colleges where large sums of 
money are not available for research, the 
dean has instituted the office of director of 
sociological research. Allen Spitzer, recent- 
ly promoted to the rank of professor of 
sociology, was named to the new post of 
director of sociological research. At present, 
projects are under way in co-operation with 
the California National Guard ‘Reserve for 
a manpower study and in the Mexico- 
Yucatán area in affiliation with the Uni- 
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versidad Nacional del Sureste at Mérida. 
The second field season in Yucatán was 
completed in the summer of 1952, and the 
college has granted a sabbatical leave of 
absence to Dr. Spitzer for the purpose, of 
language study and urban research in 
Mexico, with language headquarters at 
Guadalajara, for the period of February- 
September, 1954. 

Inquiries, especially in connection with 
independent work in the Mexico-Yucatan 
area in the fields of urban sociology, sociol- 
ogy of religion, and applied anthropology, 
may be addressed to: Director of Socio- 
logical Research, San Francisco College for 
Women, 2800 Turk Street, San Francisco 
18, California. 


Second World Congress of Sociology.—The 
Second World Congress of Sociology will be 
organized by the International Sociological 
Association under the auspices of UNESCO 
in the city of Liége, Belgium, from August 
24 to September 1, 1953. This is a change 
from the dates announced earlier. Sociol- 
ogists of all countries of the world, pro- 
fessors, research workers, and students, are 
cordially invited to take part. 

The program will be on two topics: (1) 
social stratification and social mobility and 
(2) intergroup conflicts and their mediation. 
Also to be discussed will be recent develop- 
ment in sociological research and the pro- 
fessional activities and responsibilities of 
sociologists. The section on social stratifica- 
tion and social mobility will be based on 
surveys of existing knowledge and current 
research to be prepared by participants in 
the ISA program of cross-national inquiries 
and ‘will focus on theoretical, methodo- 
logical, and practical problems raised by the 
planning and implementation of compara- 
tive research. The section on intergroup 
conflicts and their mediation will be based 
on papers assessing the contribution of 
recent research on tension and aggres- 
sion to conciliation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion and will seek to advance knowledge 
concerning the methods and techniques of 
adjusting intergroup conflicts in various 
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aspects of social life. Particular emphasis 
will be given to appraise the studies made 
by UNESCO and other organizations since 
World War II. A general section on recent 
developments in sociological research will be 
devoted to a series of reports on enterprises 
launched since World War II. Sociologists 
interested in presenting reports for this 
section should get in touch with their na- 
tional associations or directly with the ISA 
Secretariat. Final manuscripts should be 
ready by February 1, 1953, to allow suf- 
ficient time for translation, duplication, and 
distribution by the secretariat. The section 
on professional activities and responsibilities 
oi sociologists will be based on the general 
report, the national surveys, and other 
p2pers to be prepared in continuation of the 
Inquiry into the Teaching of Sociology and 
Related Disciplines undertaken by the ISA 
at the request and with the support of 
UNESCO. 

All papers and reports will be duplicated 
and distributed in advance and will be 
presented by general rapporteurs to be fol- 
lowed by prepared discussants for each sec- 
tion or subsection. The official working 
langueges of the Congress will be English 
and French, but papers can also be sub- 
mitted and presented in Spanish and 
German. There will be provision for inter- 
pretation between English and French, but 
for financial reasons it does not seem likely 
that interpretation can be provided for other 
lenguages than these. 

The basic registration fee for participants 
will be $3.00 or its equivalent in pounds - 
sterling, Belgian francs, French francs, or 
Norwegian kroner, which covers admission 
to meetings, participation in social arrange- 
ments, and receipt of all papers and reports 
of at least one of the sections of the Con- 
gress. Participants wishing to obtain copies 
of papers and reports of sections other than 
the one to be covered by the basic fee may 
do so at a cost of $2.00 or its equivalent for 
each section. 

An organization committee on local ar- 
rangements in Belgium will be set up by 
Professor René Clemens of the University 
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of Liége. The secretariat of this committee 
will provide any information required on 
local accommodation and cther facilities. 
General information on Congress prepara- 
tions, and particularly on registration of 
participants and presentation of papers for 
the Congress, may be secured from the 
Secretariat of the International Sociological 
Association, Arbiensgate 4, Oslo. (This is a 
new address.) 


3 University of Southern California.— 
Emory S. Bogardus has begun his thirty- 
seventh year as editor of Sociology and Social 
Research. He also offers seminars in social 
distance and social psychology under the 
auspices of University College. 

Bessie A. McClenahan retired at the end 
of the 1952 school year. She plans to travel 
and write. 

Georges Sabagh, formerly assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington, has joined the staff. He specializes 
in demography and ecology. 

Harvey J. Locke has been promoted to 
full professor. He has been selected by the 
Graduate School to give the research lecture 
for 1953. 

Fifty-six persons have received the Ph.D. 
degree in sociology since 1929, when the 
department was first qualified to grant the 
degree. 


University of Utah.—Yi-cauang Lu, who 
has been a research associate of the Family 
Study Center of the University of Chicago, 
accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology in September. Dr. Lu is 
to teach courses on marriage and family, 
introduction to sociology, mental hygiene, 
American minority groups, and Chinese 
social institutions and social work. 


Washington University —Paul J. Campisi 
has received a Fulbright Award for research 
in Italy. He plans an intensive study of two 
communities, one in northern Italy, and the 
other in Sicily, with the co-operation of 
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teachers and students of sociology in the 
universities of Turin and Palermo. 

Melville Dalton, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor. He will teach courses in 
industrial sociology and social psychology. 

Preston Holder, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor. He will share in the intro- 
ductory course in human relations and teach 
courses in anthropology. 

Melville Spiro has resigned to accept a 
position at the University of Connecticut. 


University of Wisconsin.—W. W. Howells, 
who has been on research leave in the East, 
returned to the campus in the fall. 

Michael Hakeem replaces Howard Gill, 
who is now director of the Institute of Cor- 
rectional Administration at George Wash- 
ington University. 

Ersel LeMasters, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Champlain College, 
Plattsburg, New York, has been appointed 
lecturer in sociology to replace Svend 
Riemer, who was called to the University of 
Celifornia at Los Angeles. 

The four new instructors added to the 
staff for the fall semester are Morton Rubin, 
Lyle Shannon, and Orville Brim, sociology; 
and David W. Ames, anthropology. 

Dr. Rubin came to the campus from 
Tel Aviv, Israel, where he recently com- 
pleted a survey of community, family, and 
child welfare services for the Israel Ministry 
of Social Welfare. 

Dr. Shannon, a specialist in social prob- 
lems and marriage and the family, taught at 
the University of Washington Adult Educa- 
ticn Center. 

Dr. Brim held the Social Science Re- 
search Council Training Fellowship in 1950- 
51. He was research assistant while doing 
graduate work at Yale. 

Dr. Ames did research studies in the tene- 
ment districts of Havana and on the Wolof 
people in Gambia and Senegal. He has also 
lectured on general anthropology at the 
Chicago Museum of Natural History. 
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The Changing Culture of a Factory, By ELLIOTT 
Jaques. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xxi+341. $4.28. 


This initial statement of a continuing re- 
search project in the Glacier Metal Company of 
England is submitted as a “progress report.” 
Much more than that, it is a three-year record 
of efforts by Dr. Jaques (M.D., Ph.D.) and col- 
leagues from the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations to find the ties between change and 
organizational stress and to “work through” de- 
veloping problems among all the fifteen hundred 
employees. 

: In three parts, the book covers history and 
organization of the firm, describes change in the 
three years, and analyzes the changes. 

Despite traditional and institutional differ- 
ences between England and the United States, 
the problems uncovered are strikingly similar to 
ours. Among these are conflicts over piecework 
payment, friction among representatives of 
workers, status rivalry among superintendents, 
rifts’ between top management and divisional 
superintendents, authority struggles between 
functional (staff) and line executives, and the 
problem of isolated section supervisors (first- 
line foremen). 

Jaques’s book is hardly open to the criticisms 
sometimes made of American studies of human 
relations——that they are limited to workers and 
serve only managerial ends. But in the review- 
er’s opinion preoccupation with method proba- 
bly hindered the study. In the name of objec- 
tivity the research workers avoided personal re- 
lations with all groups in the plant, though con- 
stantly seeking to uncover guarded motives. 
Even where “class” feeling exists, research 
workers should be able in three years to develop 
insightful personal relations in a plant without 
jeopardizing the study. Unrelieved formality 
may cause them to miss the shifting definitions 
and realignments of conflicting groups. Such de- 
votion to method can generate blind spots in the 
investigator when he moves among factious 
groups subject to the control of a hierarchy they 
fear to displease. He may find what he looks for 
and miss what he needs to know. 

Jaques repeatedly projects psychoanalytic 
imagery on group behavior, and typically he 


speaks of group motivation as “unwitting collu- 
sion” or as “unconscious,” One suspects that the 
personnel suffer a neurosis and are little more 
thar. pawns in the play of forces. Yet the data, 
and the term “collusion,” suggest calculated 
behavior. 

The data are appealing. Many Americar 
academic and industrial students will find the 
book valuable because of the locale of the study, 
the formal documents indicating growth of 
democratic participation by all personnel in de- 
cision-making, the discussion of leadership, and 
as the nucleus of future reports with promised 
evaluations and development of theory. 


MELVILLE DALTON 
Waskington University 


Government Project. By EDWARD C. BANFIELD. 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 271. 
$3.50. 


- Being at various times a journalist, informa- 
tion expert, Farm Bureau secretary, and politi- 
cal scientist, Banfield’s idea of a gocd report is 
that of a chronological narrative written in 
meticulous detail. He manifests no feeling of 
need for methodological expertness except 
journalistic and little for conceptual sociological 
orientation. He accepts rather uncritically what- 
ever he finds in quaint books on the nature of 
the community and seems to have little appreci- 
atior. of the history.of utopian and co-operative 
farming experiments, most of which, since the 
Garden of Eden, have been failures. 

The book traces the history of what, hap- 
pened to the Casa Grande, Arizona, project 
from its inception to its final liquidation. Ac- 
tually, the last two chapters are post mortem 
rationalizations to explain the collapse cf the 
project when at the height of success, a not in- 
significant factor in which was a sudden decision 
of Congress to end it. Nobody knows why Con- 
gress acts as it does on any occasion, or why 
people do as they are often suspected of doing, 
except for the reason that they are people. 

It was not wholly unexpected when an animal 
husbandry graduate became the farm manager 
of the co-operative that he would be bent on 
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managing the enterprise as a farm only, and 
that he would ignore entirely the human or so- 
cial side of the experiment, abandoning com- 
munity life to chance. Nor is it surprising that 


he was bcth feared and despised, that intrigue: 


and calumny, struggle for status, conniving for 
power, and general dissatisfacticn were com- 
monplace. Besides that, the people chosen were 
mostly nomadic farm laborers who were mal- 
contents, quarrelsome, suspicious. and jealous. 
Morale was low even when at its best. Parents 
took up fights proliferated by their children. 
Few of the settlers were prepared for either the 
physical or the social experience of living in a 
clustered settlement. Most of them were skepti- 
cal about such things as running water, elec- 
tricity, and the various gadgets which go with 
them. One farmer’s wife refused to use elec- 
tricity and left the project. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment assumed a supinely complacent atti- 
tude, thinking that, once the eccnomic ills of 
these people had been alleviatec, everything 
else would be made right. It was not so, and no 
one needed to have been deceived. It was as- 
sumed also that the settlers would buy the proj- 
ect and be happy in operating it themselves. 
- This was a delusion, although not a few of them 
looked back rather wistfully upon their experi- 
ences in it. They admitted that they had killed 
the goose that laid the golden .egg and thrown 
the egg into the river. In the liquidation the gov- 
ernment lost $280,000 on the capital invest- 
ment, although its profits from the operations 
amounted to $361,066. 

Had this report been an actual case study, it 
might have yielded highly significant results. In 
its present state it is raw data for such a study. 
It is a brilliant narrative. Still, the author makes 
such bland statements as “the community is a 
rational organism” (italics mine) and “one of the 


most characteristic features of the literature... ` 


is that it views the community as... a formal 
organization having well-defined goals which it 
rationally tries to achieve”; and he seems to 
agree credulously that a community is “a social 
unit compcsed of a population center... and 
... the latent capacity of being organized for 
cooperative aclion” (italics mine). If there is any- 
thing in scciological literature less taken for 
granted than that on the nature of the commu- 
nity, one is certainly at a loss to name it. 


OTIS Durant DUNCAN 


Oklahoma Agricultural 
and 
Mechanical College 
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They Went to College: The College Graduale in 
America Today. By ERNEST HAVEMANN and 
PATRICIA SALTER West. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. x-+277. $4.00. 


This survey of the college graduate in Ameri- 
ca today was conducted under the auspices of 
Time, Inc., and the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University. It is based on a 
sample of 17,053 graduates, of whom 9,483, or 
55.6 per cent, responded. The sample was de- 
rived from the student registers of 1,037 institu- 
tions of higher learning, all names beginning 
with the letters “Fa” being included. Tests of 
significance were applied to the differences be- 
tween first and second mailings as well as be- 
tween these and a series of 419 interviews with 
a sample of nonrespondents. The magnitude of 
the differences found was in all cases “so smal] 
,.. aS to have little practical meaning” (p. 269), 
These and some other technical matters are 
given in the Appendix; they are nowhere re- 
ported in detail. 

The volume gives a collective portrait of the . 
college graduate in the United States. It is a dis- 
tinct advance over the previous volume of 
Time, Inc., namely Babcock’s The U.S. College 
Graduate. Among the matters dealt with are the 
effect of college education on earning power and 
marital patterns, the question of home versus 
career cf the ex-coed, the political opinions of 
college graduates, college education as a means 
of social mobility, and the opinion of graduates 
concerning the assets and liabilities of higher 
education. The data on social mobility are of 
special interest. They show that students who 
rank high scholastically do better financially 
than others, though good grades play a more im- 
portant role in the professions than in business. 
Throughout the various comparisons it appears 


‘that the “family-supported” graduate has an 


advantage over the graduate who worked his 
way through school—an advantage which is 
most pronounced if he has attended one of the 
Ivy League colleges. While college education 
continues to be a means of upward social mo- 
bility, there is some evidence that it does so at a 
decreasing rate. 

There are a number of technical limitations 
in this volume which unfortunately detract from 
tne inherent interest of the material. One of 
these, which is duly noted, is the limitation of 
all trend data to an age breakdown. Hence, the 
earlier periods covered by the report (up to 
1919) are underrepresented, and no attempt 
was made to correct for this. Another limitation, 
which was perhaps a concession to the reading 
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public, is the omission of all N’s from the tables. 
Since it is. improbable that all respondents an- 
swered all the questions, and since most tables 
refer to subgroups of the sample, it is never clear 
to what totals the percentage figures refer. A 
third and even more serious limitation is the 
omission of the thirteen-page questionnaire 
from the volume. Since the entire book is based 
on the information elicited through the ques- 
tionnaire, the reader is unable to arrive at inde- 
pendent judgments. He can only infer what 
questions were asked and is unable to judge 
what interrelations might have been tested 
other than those chosen by the authors. It was 
established, for example, that a high proportion 
of Catholic girls remain spinsters, and this fact 
was found to be unrelated to any other factor 
(p. 56). It is not reported what relations were 
tested, so we have to take this assertion on faith. 
But, since the questionnaire was not included, 
we cannot even tell whether among the factors 
tested could have been the present occupaticn of 
the girls. We are left to wonder whether some 
Catholic college graduates remain spinsters be- 
cause they enter convents. Or, again, family- 
supported graduates do seem to do strikingly 
better in business than self-help graduates, 
while the corresponding difference is slight in 
the case of the professions. But the value of this 
report is greatly diminished by the absence of 
information on how “self-help” and “family 
support” were distinguished. Earlier, a tripar- 
tite division was used, breaking “self-help” 
down into “earned up to half” and “earned half 
to all” of college expenses. The reader is left to 
guess whether “self-help” includes the “earned 
up to half” category and, if it does, whether the 
contrast is really so significant. Surely, the num- 
ber of students who take odd jobs is very large 
(as this study shows), and, if all those are in- 
cluded under “self-help” who worked on occa- 
sion a few hours a week, the category loses much 
of its meaning. This is especially serious, since 
the authors have used this category of “self- 
help” as an index of the socioeconomic status of 
the student’s family (to the exclusion of infor- 
mation on father’s occupation or income), which 
is a decision of doubtful wisdom. 

Perhaps these and other unanswered ques- 
tions could be answered on the basis of the ma- 
terials available to the authors, but they are not 
answered in the book. The book is written in a 
lively style, which on the whole facilitates the 
comprehension of its statistical tables. But it is 


a convincing demonstration of the fact that. 
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mere attention to the correlation of varizbles is 
not enough. On occasion the breezy style gives 
way to certain plaintive phrases like “entering 
a little into the field of imagination here” or 
“all this is mostly speculation, and we had bet- 
ter move along to the facts revealed by our sur- 
vey.” These phrases reveal accurately enough 
the authors’ bad conscience on departing from 
statistics. The figures assembled are intezesting 
enough, but speculative imagination with an 
uneasy conscience is not perhaps the most prom- 
ising way of adding to our knowledge. This is re- 
search but not scholarship. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Counter-revolution of Science: Studies on the 
Abuse of Reason. By F. A. Hayvex. Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1952. Pp. 255. $4.00. 


This book, a compilation of articles which ap- 
peared in several journals over a ten-year peri- 
od, should be read by all social scientists. It fo- 
cuses on a basic issue in the philosophy of social 
science that many writers have neglected or 
mentioned peripherally but never develcped. 

Hayek’s major thesis is that social science 
suffers greatly from its slavish imitation of nat- 
ural science’s methods and techniques, which he 
refers to as the “‘scientistic” prejudice. ‘‘Scien- 
tistic” prejudice, he hastens to make clear, is not 
the result of the disinterested spirit of Zree in- 
quiry of the “mechanical and uncritical applica- 

‘tion of habits-of thought to fields different from 
those in which they have been formed. The sci- 
entistic zs distinguished from the scientific view 
is not an unprejudiced but a very prejudiced ap-, 
proach which, before it has considered ‘ts sub-| 
ject, claims to know what is the most appropri- 
ate way of investigating it” (pp. 15-16). 

Havek constantly asserts that the methods of 
knowing must be adjusted to the nature of the 
subject matter under investigation; that em- 
pirical procedures depend on meta-erpirical 
and ontological judgments and assumptions 
about social reality. While the physical end bio- 
logical are certainly involved in the social, the 
social involves something more than physical 
and biological factors (i.e., ends, values, feelings, 
‘motives, insight, etc.). Different levels of reality 
‘(or realities) exist, and, while-one may depend 
on another and grow out of it, each possesses its 
singular characteristics. Only by putting our 
concepts in the social sciences within the con- 
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text of their reality do we obtain their real 
meanings. 

Hayek refers to three fallacies of the scien- 
tistic commitment: objectivism, methodological 
collectivism, and historicism. By the fallacy of 
objectivism he means the failure of the social 
scientists such as the behaviorists to acknowl- 
edge the subjectivism of the human mind. Their 
rejection has led to a denial of introspection as 
a possible modus operandi for the ascertainment 
of social knowledge. 

The fallacy of methodological collectivism he 
sees as the tendency to treat as wholes such 

{things as “society,” “the economy,” and “‘cap- 

"italism,” which forces us to view social events 
from the outside instead of internally where 
meanings are to be found. 

It is only by the individualist or compositive 
method that we can give a definite meaning to the 
much-abused phrases about the social processes and 
formations being in any sense “more” than “merely 
the sum” of their parts, and that we are enabled to 
understand how structures of interpersonal relation- 
ships emerge, which make it possible for the joint ef- 
forts of individuals to achieve desirakle results which 
no individual could have planned cr foreseen. The 
collectivist, on the other hand, who refuses to ac- 
count for the wholes by systematically following up 
the interactions of individual efforts, and who claims 
to be able directly to comprehend social wholes as 
such is never able to define the precise character of 
these wholes or their mode of operation, and is regu- 

' larly driven to conceive of these wholes on the model 
of an individual mind [p. 85]. 


The fallacy of historicism, Hayek sees as the 
point of view which afhrms that “history is the 
only road which can lead to a thecretical science 
of social phenomena.” This new history which 
emphasizes the empirical generalization rather 
than the description of the specific and the 
unique suffers from the scientistic shortcoming. 

In the light of the foregoing the author con- 
cludes that social change through rational plan- 


ning is as spurious as it is impossible. But, how, . 


then, does he explain TVA, Greenbelt, and cen- 
certed planning of larger social bodies such as 
that by NATO? If Hayek means that it is im- 
possible for one person or a group of persons 
even with superior abilities to direct society into 
a plan, we agree. But, when compromise is 
made, change by conscious direczion and plan- 
ning in varying degrees has cccurred since 
earliest times. 

Hayek’s belief that rational social change is 
impossible leads him to an attack on the sociolo- 
gy of knowledge movement. But he is wrong in 
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saying (p. 90) that sociologists deny the value of 
logic and empiricism for the establishment of 
epistemic validity and the discovery of truth. 
They do say that the accepted criteria for 
validity must have a social source. The student 
of the sociology of knowledge does not seek to 
test the ultimate truth of an idea but to under- 
stand how the idea emerged and gained influ- 


ence In a given time and place. 


Hayek condemns rational attempts to con- 
trol seemingly irrational events. Human reason, 
individually or collectively, he says (p. 92), is 
unable to direct the course of human events, 
since the course is irrational. But to have ac- 
cepted such a statement even two. hundred 
years ago would surely have impoverished mod- 
dern society. It is difficult to understand what 
alternative there is to attempt rationally to 
comprehend even the irrational. Hayek’s con- 
clusion that there are irrational and incompre- 
hensible phenomena in the social world was de- 
rived by the use of the rational process. It may 
well be that others using the same rational proc- 
ess may better come to comprehend the irra- 
tional. 

Havek traces the origin of scientism in social 
science to nineteenth-century France in the six 
chapters ccnstituting the second part of the 
volume. This is a splendid historical account of 
positivism. But he fails to give proper place to 
the enduring contribution to social analysis 
made in the United States by such men as Al- 
bion Small, John Dewey, James H. Tufts, 
George H. Mead, W. I. Thomas, and Thorstein 
Veblen, who, with James Mark Baldwin, recog- 
nized the real qualitative difference between so- 
cial acts and habits and merely physiological 
adaptation to the physical environment. 

In criticizing the extremists who seek to 
apply unqualifiedly the procedure of the natural 
sciences to social phenomena, Hayek is sup- 
ported by most sociologists. Critical analysis 
such as he offers is valuable and stimulating, yet 
we still await cogent and concrete contributions 
to the problem of understanding social man. 


JosEPH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Society and Thought in Early America. By HAR- 
vEY WisH. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 195), Pp. xti+612. $5.00. 

Society and Thought in Modern America. By 
Harvey Wise. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952. Pp. xii+618. $5.00. 
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These two volumes by Harvey Wish are ad- 
ditional contributions to the social and intellec- 
tual history of the United States from its begin- 
ning to contemporary times. They are extremely 
well written and logically fashioned. It is re- 
grettable, however, that the transitions between 
chapters were not made more explicit and that 
the subdivisions within the chapters were not 
- given titles instead of numerical headings. 

The first volume covers the period from 
Colonial times to 1865, ranging over the life and 
major philosophies of the American people and 
their social, political, and intellectual leaders. 
The chapter titles indicate the range of the 
book: “The New England of Roger Williams”; 
“Feudal Experiments among Virginia’s Neigh- 
bors”; “Town and Country in the Age of Frank- 
lin”; “The Enlightenment and the Great 
Awakening (1700~1830)”; “The Meliing Pot of 
Carl Sckurz’s Day (1830-1861)”; and “The 

Cult of the Common Man: Horace Greeley’s 
Era (1830-1861).” 

Wish’s thesis in the first volume is that 
events and ideas in early America not only 
Originated in Europe but that they paralleled 
European ideologies and events. This suggests 
Ogburn’s theory of the cumulative social forces 
which shepe social events rather than the theory 
of the “great man” who directs and shapes a 
given age. The author states that “continual cul- 
tural borrowings from Europe took place at 
practically all times in American history” (p. 
viii). However, as is true of many historians, he 
is unable to break completely with the “person- 
al epoch” point of view. In consequence we find 
“Horace Greeley’s Era” and “The Revolution- 
ary Era of Hancock and Jefferson.” It must be 
pointed out in all fairness that in these chapters 
these men’s ideologies are stressed rather than 
their personalities. The author does make clear 
that they followed a trend rather than set the 
epoch. | 

The second volume covers the period from 
the ending of the Civil War to the present. 
American society and culture is conceived of as 
flowing from the primary factors of industriali- 
zation and urbanization. Ideas are not absent in 
creating social change, but the effect of the 
machine complex constitutes the major theme in 
the American culture process. 

Volume II offers the sociologists much useful 
historical material. Data for analyses of social 
movements may be garnered from the excellent 
chapter on the labor movement. Marginality 
and the minority group status of the early twen- 
tieth-century immigrants are vividly described. 
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These are worth-while books. They should 
prove most useful to sociologists and anthro- 
pologists interested in the analysis of national 
character and American culture. 


Josern B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Solitude and Privacy: A Study of Social Isola- > 


tion. By Paur Haimos. With a Foreword by ` 
T. H. MARSHALL. London: Routledge & ' 
Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xvii+181. 21s. 


Isolation has interested the sociologist for 
many decades, and a useful literature cn the 
subject of moderate size has grown up. Only 
part cf this, to judge from his bibliography, is 
familiar to Halmos, whose first interest is in psy- 
choanalytic writings; but in many respects his 
viewpoint is similar to that of modern sociology. 
This being the case, it is surprising to read that _ 
“primary identification ...is a mechanism of 
the gregarious instinct, the drive towards an 
identification with the species, towards a phyllic 
union or rather reunion” (p. 4). Modern re- 
search shows the conception of a gregarious in- 
stinct to be archaic, the weight of evidence now 
favoring the hypothesis that sociability is ac- 
quired in the course of primary group living and 
that it may deteriorate fairly rapidly as a con- 
sequence of isolation at almost any time of life. 

Halmos argues that modern civilization pro- 
duces conditions which increase personal isola- 
tion. He shows the unhappiness and dangers 
that appear to follow and discusses reform and 
therapy. The remarks are interesting but proba- 
bly could not be considered a mature or com- 
plete solution to contemporary loneliness. 

The most stimulating material consists of an 
original investigation by the author. College 
students were asked to evaluate their sociability 
and were given questionnaires to bring out de- 
grees and types of neurotic tendencies. Statisti- 
cal examination of the results shows connec- 
tions, of moderate degree of association but sat- 
isfactorily high statistical significance, between 
low sociability, or partial isolation, and response 
patterns indicating the type of neurctic person- 
ality designated “anxiety” and a somewhat neg- 
ative relationship of isolation to the type desig- 
nated “kysteria.” The former appears to be the 
syndrome noted in the isolated misfit who in the 
competition of army life or the business world 
develops various imaginary disabilities and 
readily gives in to cowardly feelings. The latter 
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recalls the type of person who, having insuffi- | 


cient privacy, fails to organize a stable and con- 
sistent self and therefore is overly subject to 
fluctuations of mood .and related symptoms. 
These connections haye been noted before, and, 
while the Halmos investigation is hardly tight 
enough to give conclusive results, its findings 
gain strength from their agreement with re- 
search of a similar character. 


Rosert E, L. Faris 
University of Washington 


Selection for Parole. By Liovp E. OnLIN. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951. Pp. 
143. $2.00. 


For about a quarter of a century an experi- 
ment in parole prediction has been going on in 
the state of Illinois. It has had its ups and 
downs, its purely academic and also practical 
aspects, and several sets of personnel, but on the 
whole it is a sustained and integrated research 
effort, with the Illinois State Penitentiary Sys- 
tem and the Division of Correction serving as 
the laboratory and the department of sociology 
of the University of Chicago as the “brain 
trust” in back of the enterprise. 

The present monograph by Lloyd E. Ohlin 
represents: the latest report on this experiment, 
with all the new findings and observations in- 
cluded, and as such, of course, deserves the 
most serious attention of all criminologists in 
this country and elsewhere. 

This brief review assumes that the readers 1s 
familiar both with the topic of parole prediction 
in general and with the salient points of the Il- 
linois experiment in particular, and it will bring 
out primarily what is new in this monograph. 

Perhaps the very first thing to mention is the 
author’s effort to present parole.prediction in a 
somewhat more popular form than usual, so 
that the less sophisticated practitioner in the 
field of correction and even the layman can 
really grasp what it is and what it purports to 
do. Until now the rather technical language of 
the writings on the subject has unquestionably 
contributed to the guarded attitude of many 
practitioners and has been an obstacle in the 
way of adoption of this method by paroling 
agencies, The study is based on over seventeen 
thousand cases of parole from the Joliet-State- 
ville and Menard divisions of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary System for the years 1925-45. The 
new prediction table, which is currently in use in 
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Illinois, is based on 4,941 parolees released on 
parole from 1940 through 1944. 

The most significant new development 
gleaned from this monograph is the relative 
simplification of the prediction table. Twelve 
factors are now retained instead of the twenty- 
seven used earlier. This was, of course, the re- 
sult of the application of statistical tests to the 
predictive value of the respective factors. In 
comparing the factors dropped and those used in 
the new table, one notices a trend toward reten- 
tion of rather broad, functional categories, such 
as “type of offender,” “family interest,” “social 
type,” “community,” “personality,” etc., rath- 
er than factors which seem to be easily measur- 
able, descriptive traits, such as “time served,” 
“age,” “nationality and racial origin,” “marital 
status,” etc. Of course, some of the retained fac- 
tors which sound like broad categories are again 
reduced to specific items when defined (see Ap- 
pendix F). For example, “family interest” turns 
out to be measured strictly by the number of 
letters received by the inmate and the number 
of visits, with one visit equivalent to two letters. 
On the other hand, some of the specific sub- 
classes of the retained factors have lost their 
predictive role in the process. The following ob- 
servation seems to be in order. The “parole pre- 
diction’? method came up as an attempt to re- 
place or at least supplement the opinion of the 
parole-granting authority as to the wisdom of 
granting parole, based on the more or less exten- 
sive case study of the particular case, by the use 
of the prediction table, which could be applied 
by registering certain readily available facts of 
high objectivity and reliability about the in- 
mate. The new Illinois prediction table stresses 
factors which are the formulated opinions of the 
worker preparing the prediction report. As 
might be expected, the reliability of such factors 
is, of course, substantially lower (see p. 53). 
Thus, after an initial glorification of objective 
and reliable traits as a basis for predicting the 


"parole outcome, the Illinois parole prediction 


system seems to have started back on the road 
toward using the structured but nevertheless 
“evaluative” and thus not quite so reliable opin- 
ions of the analyst. 

Otherwise one should note the author’s pro- 
posals regarding the method for routine adjust- 
ment of the experience tables for the purpose of 
keeping them up to date with reference to viola- 
tion rates which in Illinois appear to have varied 
from 57 to 26 per cent and the author’s care in 
describing the use of the prediction tables as a 
tool which only informs the paroling authority 
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of the extent of the violation risk but does not 
necessarily dictate the final decision and leaves 
ample opportunity for the merits of the individ- 
ual case to be considered. 

The reader should not fail to read the Intro- 
duction by Ernest W. Burgess and Thorsten 
Sellin, which sets this study in the proper per- 
spective and calls the attention of future stu- 
dents to the aspects of the problem which seem 
to be profitable research possibilities. 


P. LEJINS 
University of Maryland 


The Challenge of Delinquency. By NEGLEY K. 
TEETERS and Jonn Orro REINEMANN. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 14819. 
$5.50. 


This is a textbook for colleges and universi- 
ties. The title suggests a crusade, but, instead, 
. serious and thoughtful consideration is given to 


~~“the whole field of causation, prevention, and 


treatment. The authors write with a knowledge 
based on broad experience especially in the 
treatment field, they cover the literature well, 
and they introduce stimulating historical data. 
In addition to classroom use, this volume 
should be useful to other persons who are inter- 
ested in delinquency, especially to those in 
treatment or institutional work. 

The strongest sections of this volume are 
those dealing with early methods of caring for 
delinquent and dependent children and those 
dealing with institutions to which children are 
committed, The discussion of early penal estab- 
lishments for children both in Europe and in 
America brings into sharp relief the changes in 
philosophy and practice in the treatment of ju- 
veniles who violate the law. Then any tendency 
to feel too happy about this transition is re- 
moved by a realistic discussion of training, 
schools in America today. l 

The section on causation is less satisfactory. 
In a concluding statement the authors write: “If 
the reader is confused... the experts in the 
field are also confused. Our analysis was not so 
much an attempt to arrive at conclusions as to 
warn the reader against dogmatism on the sub- 
ject.” Two explanations for their confusion may 
be suggested. The first is that there is no clear 
recognition of the fact that two different kinds 
of delinquent are involved: the personality or 
emotional problem and the member of a gang or 
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corner group engaged in group-wise misconduct. 
The difference between these two types of be- 
havior is recognized in some of the definitions in 
chapter i, but the implications for analysis are 
not consistently elaborated. In fact, delinquen- 
cy as cultural behavior, which constitutes such 
a large part of the problem in urban ereas, al- 
most gets lost in the discussion. 

The other explanation of confusion is that 
there is no stated integrating principle or broad 
conceptual framework into which the separate 
discussions of factors can be fitted. Such a 
framework is, of course, implicit in any formula- 
tion of prevention or treatment programs, since 
ali such programs assume a theory of ceusation. 
Separate factors do not constitute a very ade- 
quate substitute for such a theory. Moreover, 
there is no end to the list of separate factors 
which could be discussed as related to delin- 
quent behavior. For example, the authors could 
have dealt with conflicting value systems, social 
change, social movements, the social role of the 
adclescents, class structure, social groups, and 
many other topics without starting to exhaust 
the list, even in the field of sociolegy. And simi- 
lar lists could be included for each of the disci- 
plines. 

It is probably due to the fact that mest tradi- 
tional thinking on the subject of treatment 
grows out of concepts of individual causation 
that group concepts tend to get lost in books of 
this type, even when they are written by sociolo- 
gists. This volume gives one the impression that 
the authors lean toward individual causation, 
even though they do not, simply because the 
traditional methods of dealing with the offender 
which they discuss are more readily reconciled 
with such concepts. Since comparatively little 
attention is given to the analysis of group delin- 
quency, it is natural that comparatively little 
attention is focused on the possibilities of group 
treatment. The authors do, however, give con- 
siderable space to citizen participation and 
other forms of social action. 

In answering the challenge of delirquency, 
Teeters and Reinemann try to discuss fully and 
fairly the problems of the field even if answers 
are not available. Their evaluation of preventive 
agencies on the whole is, I believe, rather gen- 
erous. But they are careful to point out prob- 
lems and to indicate that ‘frequent appraisal of 
all phases of preventive work is necessary in or- 
der to stave off the dry rot of inertia and com- 
plecency.” Thus balance is maintained. Finally, 
it should be mentioned that astute observations, 
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sometimes given as asides and sometimes és 
part of the main argument, are found through- 
out this volume. A series of fifteen case histories 
is included. 
Henry D. McKay 
Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research 


Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the South- 
east. By CHARLES S. Mancum, Jr. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. 1x-+-478. $7.50. 


Of all willed social relationships, none is more 
complex, indeterminate, and amorphous than 
the legal systems underlying agriculture. Statu- 
tory law is only a fractional part of the machin- 
ery for the adjudication of disputes arising in 
land tenure. Folk practices, common law, local 
conceptions of equity, custom, and indefinite in- 
dividual contracts, often oral in form, are only 
a few of the forces which frequently transcend 
law and the courts in the resolution of issues be- 
tween a tenant and landlord. In fact, the courts 
are prone to resort to them as sources of author- 
ity for their decisions. 

When the New Deal began to distribute ag- 
ricultural aid and to exercise varying measures 
of control upon agricultural production, a 
mighty confusion arose because it was practically 
impossible for the different agencies to follow 
uniform procedures in all the several southern 
states. In about one-third of those states, the 
tenant, and especially the cropper, was regarded 
as the owner of his crop, while the landlord held 
a lien on it for his share. In another third of 
them, the landlord was regarded as the owner of 
the crops as well as the land, the tenant-cropper 
having a laborer’s lien on it foz his compensa- 
tion. In the remainder, no one knew who was 
who or what was what. The impasses drew at- 
tention to a need for the systematization and 
codification of state laws in order to enable the 
federal agencies to carry out comparable poli- 
cies in the various states. This volume is the 
most recent, and by far the most pretentious, of 
several studies of laws underlying farm tenure in 
southern states. It recognizes the need for sys- 
tematization and clarification of legal forms and 
practices and marshals a prodigious number of 
cases to illustrate and explain the legal compli- 
cations in various types of suits between land- 
lords and tenants. Land use is tenure to some of 
the leading agricultural economists, but to 
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Mangum it constitutes tenure only when use 
rights are established in some kind of contract 
or mutual sufferance. 

Probably, the most important chapter in 
this book is that which deals with agricultural 
liens. In every southeastern state landlords have 
statutory liens on crops raised on leased prem- 
ises for rent and advances made in aid to grow- 
ing those crops, including the whole process of 
production and marketing. On the other hand, 
titles to crops are much less definite. The vital 
thirg is that “‘the lien does not invest the land- 
lord with a jus in reorajusadvem...([but]... 
only a prior right of payment.” No landlord can 
maintain actions, such as trover or conversion, 
trespass, detinue, replevin, a statutory claim 
suit, etc. Then, a landlord’s assignee is affected 
by similar disabilities (pp. 249-50). Federal 
agencies have been often baffled by pre-existing 
liens of various kinds and by questions arising in 
pricrity of crop ownership. While both statute 
and contract may affect the nature of liens, it is 
a fairly universal principle thet those made for 
advances during a particular crop year cannot 
attach upon the crops of succeeding years. This 
makes time the essence of the validity of a lien. 

The book holds to the thesis that, directly or 
indirectly, the tenure laws and tenure system of 
the Southeast grew out of the Civil War, after 
which the former slave-owners were intent upon 
gaining measures which would preserve the 
status quo as nearly as possible. Meanwhile, the 
states were determined to prevent peonage. 
Hence, various practices were destined to arise 
with or without legal sanction which bordered 
very closely upon enforced labor. Mangum’s 
opinion is that the courts were generally in- 
clined toward equanimity regarding frictions be- 
tween landlords and tenants and that whatever 
may have exploited and discriminated against 
the poorer classes of tenants and croppers was 
largely extra-legal and often illegal. He does not 
state why practices persisting in virtual defiance 
of law and laws diametrically contrary to the 
federal and state constitutions have been toler- 
ated for so long. For example, one state has a 
law prohibiting anyone to enter into a lease con- 
tract with a tenant farmer who does not exhibit 
a certificate of freedom from indebtedness is- 
sued by his last landlord. Another state has a 
law prohibiting anyone from moving, or assist- 
ing in moving, from a farm between the hours of 
sunset and sunrise. Obviously, such laws are in- 
tended to protect landlords against tenants who 
may leave them while in debt, but they smack 
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strongly of peonage. Such laws as those are not 
peculiar to the Southeast, and their relation to 
the Civil War is probably more coincidental 
than real. They existed in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and they exist in other places of 
the world where plantation agriculture is ruled 
over by powerful landed classes. 

This book is an excellent exposition of the in- 


tricacies of property rights. Its value to sociolo-. 


gy is potentially great, particularly to rural so- 
ciology. The Southeast has always been an area 
of rigid social stratification in which classes are 
definite and distinct as well as relatively per- 
manent. Here, the sociologist can see the props 
rotting out from under that system as people 
move away, as lanclords must make one conces- 
sion after another in order to maintain a supply 
of farm labor, and as many of the laws are being 
invalidated by both court decree and legislative 
action. The Southeast was once the focus of the 
main problems of racial friction in the nation. 
As these problems become more and more na- 
tional in scope, the legal structure of southern 
agriculture is beginning to change radically. The 
book is a challenge to anyone desiring to in- 
crease his knowledge of the legal basis of social 
organization. 

Oris Durant DUNCAN 


Oklahoma Agricultural 
and 
Mechanical College 


Community Planning for Human Services. By 
” BRADLEY BUELL and Assoctates. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv+ 464. $5.50. 


Bradley Buell and a group of colleagues from 
Community Research Associates, Inc., conduct- 
ed a comprehensive statistical study in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on a family-by-family basis, of the 
incidence and the interrelationships of the four 
major human problems: dependency, ill-health, 
personal maladjustment, and recreational needs. 
The study was concerned not only with the na- 
ture of these problems but with their origin and 
causes. 

The painstaking analysis of the assembled 
data revealed that fast-multiplying community 
services fail to move in a co-ordinated and pur- 
poseful direction and therefore fail to provide 
comprehensive and well-integrated programs for 
preventing and protecting communities against 
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the consequences of poverty, disease, social and 
personal maladjustment, and unrewarding lei- 
sure, 

It is not clear to what extent the authors had 
taken into account the fact that complex and 
competing organizations have their origin in 
conflicting religious, social, and politica! philos- 
ophies, in divergent social movements, and in 
the vision of individual leaders whese interests 
are unreconciled and often unreconcilable. 
Hence, schemes for integration of community 
organization and planning not only face the 
stern realities of the problems presented by the 
“hard-core” families but must take into full ac- 
count also the stubborn facts of the community 
as it developed under democratic freedcm. In 
fact, many communities regard themselves as or- 
ganized, even though their planning lacks scien- 
tific efficiency. Although the community plan- 
ner reminds himself from time to time that local, 
sectarian, and factional values have high riori- 
ty in the feelings of local groups, he tends often 
to subordinate them to organizational efficiency 
and planning experts. American society is still 
too closely bound to its primary group heritages 
to give as much weight to secondary-group 
values as the scientific planner is convinced 
these new values merit. 

On the whole, the authors have shown deep 
insight in the comprehension of the communi- 
ty’s reactions to their problems and to the 
“quasi schizophrenia” which inevitably is the 
lot of a highly dynamic society in transition. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles, California 


One Boy’s Day: A Specimen Record of Bekavior. 
By Rocer G. BARKER and HERBERT F. 
Wericur. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 
Pp. x-+435, $3.50, 


Eight trained observers, with the co-opera- 
tion of parents, teachers, and townspeople, pre- 
sent in the volume under review a detailed ac- 
count of one complete day in the life of an aver- 
age small boy. They took turns for fourteen 
consecutive hours recording at one-minute in- 
tervals the behavior of seven-year-old Raymond 
Birch in his natural ‘psychological habitat.” 
Their goal was an objective report of the man- 
ner in which Raymond interacted with his par- 
ents, teachers, children of various ages, and the 
adults in the community. 
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The authors are careful to describe in detail 
their meticulous method: 


Raymond’s parents...and Raymond were 
familiar with the making of a day record because 
they had seen it done with other children of Mid- 
west, They knew that this was a part of a larger com- 
munity study of children.... The evening before 
the record was made Mrs. Birch told Raymond that 
it would be their turn to have the observers the next 
day. She explained that the observers would be in- 
terested in seeing what a seven-year-old boy did all 
day long. 


While the authors admit that the “observers - 


undoubtedly had some influence upon Ray- 
mond’s life on April 26, 1949,” they contend, 
nevertheless, that, since there were a number of 
observers succeeding each other during the 
many hours of varied activities, the boy became 
accustomed to their presence and was not overly 
self-conscious. 

The reader is struck by the fact that he is en- 
countering only raw data. A number of ques- 
tions come to mind. How can one evaluate such 
materials without a theoretical framework? 
Would another day or a series of days have pro- 


duced different patterns of behavior? Is it likely- 


that the wanderings of one seven-year-old boy 
during any one day would in themselves pro- 
duce material sufficient for generalizations 
about children’s behavior in any situation? 

It would have been helpful had the authors 
explained what they mean by “psychological 
ecology,” a term which they use without any 
further explanation. 

The assumption underlying such a work ap- 
pears to be that it will yield some general prin- 
ciples of conduct. A truly complete account, of 
course, should include many different days and 
as many “typical days” as possible. As it stands, 
this 425-page record contains no guide to inter- 
pretation. But there is no doubt that Barker and 
Wright will follow this project with an interpre- 
tation of the material and thus render One Boy’s 


Day a valuable contribution to the knowledge of ` 


child behavior. 
SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College l 


Area Research: Theory and Practice. By JULIAN 
H., Srewarp. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1950. Pp. xix+164. 
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The present volume, sponsored and pub- 
lished by the Social Science Research Council, is 
an attempt to vindicate the theoretical claims of 
area research. Written by an anthropologist who 
has himself played a prominent part in it, this 
bulletin provides an excellent review of the wide 
range of investigation which has thus far been 
undertaken under this rubric; but, as the author 
himself admits, ‘the objective of furthering the 
development of a universal social science is at 
present little more than a hope.” 

The author’s formulation of a planned inter- 
disciplinary approach to area research, outlined 
in chapter iii, is unquestionably “provocative,” 
but it reflects quite clearly his own strong an- 
thropological leanings. His three principal inte- 
grating concepts of individual, culture, and so- 
ciety certainly do not cover all that has thus far 
been the concern of students in area research, 
nor can it be claimed that these concepts, even 
in Steward’s special meaning, have emerged as 
a result of area research. The author is justifia- 
bly critical of the attempts by some of his fellow- 
anthropologists to apply the traditional tools of 
the trade to area research, but one wonders 
whether his own hypothesis of “sociocultural 
systems or wholes” will prove more successful. 
This hypothesis among others is being subjected 
to a test of empirical research in the Puerto 


Rican project described in chapter iv, and we 


must await its results before any final assess- 
ment of the merits of the basic hypothesis. 

Steward contends that area research must be 
interdisciplinary in its conception, each socio- 
cultural sublevel being interpreted in terms of 
simpler and more basic orders below. He re- 
jects, however, any theory of a “developmental 
taxonomy” through which all societies must 
pass. Rather he would apply the efforts and 
funds of area research to obtaining an under- 
standing of the “sociocultural units in their par- 
ticular relativistic area settings before abstract- 
ing out [sic/] structural features or developmen- 
tal processes that are common to societies in 
two or more areas.” Once this is accomplished, 
he believes that “each sociocultural system can 
provide the frame of reference within which in- 
terdisciplinary data are integrated.” Most soci- 
ologists would concur in such objectives, though 
they might still entertain doubts as to their 
feasibility. 

ANDREW W. LIND 

University of Hawati 
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DESTRATIFICATION AND RESTRATIFICATION 
AN EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Amid the harvest of writings on social 
stratification which has been gathering since 
the last war, appearance of a special issue of 
` the American Journal of Sociotogy devoted 
to this one field, would be superfuous but for 
. one unhappy fact. Books, monographs, and 
even articles lag behind the course of events 
which produce their subject metter and af- 
fect its designation as research problems. 
The studies of stratification which predomi- 
nated during the last two decades have 
premised a simple system of ranks organized 

_in a single whole which the scientist could 
contemplate with indifferent objectivity. 
But society is not like that; the viewpoint of 
so-called sociological realism is far from re- 
elistic, now if not earlier. 

A turning point in events has occurred 
which brings into high relief a more fitting 
model of class structure than is compre- 
hended by those who focus upon the imme- 


diately given. The dialectical theme of 


. American history, from the contests of Jef- 
`` ferson and Hamilton through Lincoln and 
Lee to the present, has been a counterpoint 


of the principles of hierarchy and equality. . 


Variations upon this theme have been many 
and diverse: property rights versus popular 
{ sovereignty; slavery versus free soil; monop- 
oly versus fair competition; and, most re- 
cently, management prerogatives versus col- 
lective bargaining, civil rights versus white 


supremacy.! There will be more such varia- 
tions, new terms in which the good.old de- 
bate will rage on. As it continues, any mo- 
mentary state of affairs can be understood 
only if it is recognized as the product of an 
antecedent process, the resultant of oppos- 
ing intentions—intentions which not often 
fully realize their objects but must nonethe- 
less be weighed accurately if their next em- 
bodiments are to be correctly anticipated. 

The new turning point in affairs also 
dramatizes public awareness that the issues) 
of social stratification—class, caste, and con- 
trol—spread around the earth. Not only di- 
rectly through the incidence of taxation to 
support resistance to communism but indi- 
rectly in countless ways, the plot of the 
world drama arranges the players on the 
American stage. The sociologist who would 
understand his area, like his era, must ob- 
serve both within a broader context than has 
been his recent wont. _ 

These considerations have animated the 
preparation of this volume and guided the 
selection of the documents included. We be- 
lieve that further research and writing on so- 
cial stratification must (1) premise a dynam- 
ic or developmental frame of reference, 
(2) recognize the incessant interplay of hier- 

1 For a fine recent statement of this approach see . . 


H. A. Myers, Are Men Equal? (New York: G. P.” 
Putnam’s Sons, 1945). i 
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archical and equalitarian motives, (2) be 
prepared for inequality to resurge in many 
particular guises, (4) gauge the depencence 
of the local upon the global, and (5) be not 
falsely modest or irresponsible as to the 
bearing of social theory upon social practice, 
for we shall be held accountable for the ef- 
fects of our words, whether we will it or not. 
The contributions in our reader’s hands are 
an earnest of our plan to pursue those aims. 

The words are not arbitrary. While the 
statements which follow can only sample the 
destratifications and restratifications of the 
stormy decades, and emit but a few gleams 
to light policy ahead, they are wrested from 
the evaluation of much wider evidence than 
shows. The volume is an attempt to close a 
little the gap between current history and 
social analysis. Every author testified that 
he would like to have felt more confident of 
his assertions. But as Professor Carr apolo- 
gizes in a book reviewed below: “The wide- 
_ spread revolt against the fear of hunger as 

‘the incentive of labour and the ‘economic 
whip’ as the instrument of discipline is bare- 
ly twenty years old, and we are only just be- 
‘ ginning to understand the magnitude cf the 
achievement and the magnitude of the new 
problems which it creates.” 

Determination of policies, however, can- 
not wait upon conviction; it must proceed 
upon relative degrees of confidence. Policy- 
_ makers have turned to social scientists for 
enlightenment far more rapidly than con- 
scientious students have been prepared to 
declare their judgments. Yet unless that gap 
between the experience of events and the 
formulation of reliable interpretations of 
their antecedents and consequents is soon 
narrowed, the clientele of professional social 
scientists may grow impatient and skrink. 
The contributors who follow may fortunate- 
ly demonstrate that sociology is noz the 
. worse for coming closer to the phenomena it 
is supposed to appraise. And their best criti- 
cism will be for others to accept the same re- 
sponsibility and do better. 
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That such a happy outcome may occur, 
the editors of the Journal not only hope but 
heve some grounds for hoping. For instance, 
they hope to publish in succeeding issues ex- 
cellent analyses of restratification in Russia, 
Southeast Asia, and the American South; 
also searching articles on philanthropy, dif- 
ferential fertility, and the general theory of 
redistribution, none of which could be in- 
cluded in this issue. They have the signifi- 
cant. news that W. Lloyd Warner ard asso- 
ciates, eminent for their mapping of commu- 
nity structures in the past, are engaged upon 
a study of the shifting recruiting of Ameri- 
can business leaders over the last twenty 
years. The American Sociological Society 
has reported that, among research in prog- 
ress on social organization, studies oi strati- 
fication outnumber all others; among these 
are many on the dynamics of change— 
though more are needed, as on the effects of 
remilitarization upon civilian life. 

As America engages upon programs of 
economic development to strengthen its al- 
lies abroad, it must not only transfer the 
latest findings of natural science; the drastic 
restratifications these programs impose need 
all the guidance they can get from experi- 
mental social science employed in pilot proj- 
ects. Economics has made the leap from 
Keynes to Colin Clark; sociology is gather- 
ing its nerve. No longer is it enough to de- 
bate which criteria of status are most impor- 
tant. The line of causation among the distri- 
butions of power and reward must become 
subject to prediction and control. If we as- 
sume in further studies of stratification and 
destratification that other human beings, 
like sociologists, premise their current inten- 
tions upon anticipations of the future, as 
well as: postdictions of the past, it should 
take less time than heretofore for the be- 
havior of the one to become reflectec in that 
of the other. | l 

NELSON N. FOOTE 


University of Chicago 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN LATIN AMERICA 
RALPH L. BEALS 


ABSTRACT 


Mounting industrialization and the decline of feudal forms may bring the several social structures in the 
Latin-American nations nearer the model of industrial countries, but simple application of American or 
European concepts leads to false analyses and predictions. 


In Portuguese America, Spanish America, 
and French America, although there are 
gross Similarities in culture, institutions, so- 
cial structure, and value systems, both obvi- 
ous and subtle differences exist in the quali- 
ty of interpersonal and intergroup relation- 
ships. Thus, while class differences are per- 
haps as marked in Brazil as elsewhere and 
many institutions are very similar to those 
in Spanish America, people there neverthe- 
less often behave quite differently, and con- 
flict situations tend to be resolved with less 
overt violence. In Spanish America, the acci- 
dents of history and environment have mod- 
ified initially similar Spanish institutions. 
The relative density of native populations, 
the nature of aboriginal cultures, the 
amount and character of aboriginal social 
stratification, the relative number of Ne- 
groes imported, the amount and kinds of 
European immigration in both colonial and 
modern times, the location and degree of 
isolation of seats of power and commerce, 
the amount of restructuring in modern 
times, the character and extent of industri- 
alization—all these factors and many more 
have operated to produce substantial varia- 
tions. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROTND 


Latin-American societies took shape 
when feudal institutions and ideas were still 
strong in Spain and Portugal. Thus the 
church established in Latin America was es- 
sentially pre-Reformation in character and 
to a considerable degree remained insulated 
from changes taking place in Europe. Land- 
holding systems tended to be of modified 
feudal type, with master-man or peon-pa- 
tron relationships and attitudes persisting 


into later times. Class lines were strongly 
drawn and tended to become in part racially 
defined. The basic class structure is usually 
defined as a dual class system with the small 
upper class rationalizing its hereditary posi- 
tion by invoking divine authority and inher- 
ent superiority. In Mexico and Peru, estab- 
lishment of a feudal society was facilitated 
by the existence of a highly stratified native 
society. The Spanish initially either merged 
with or displaced the top stratum. Family 
position was validated and reinforced by 
wealth in the form of landed estates, mines, 
specie, certain professions, or power posi- 
tions, but wealth alone rarely gave social 


- status. Church, army, government bureauc- 


racy, and the law were the respectable out- 
lets for younger sons. Except for the pen and 
the sword, work with the hands was not only 
disparaged but virtually forbidden, certain 
types of work with horses and cattle making 
a complex and interesting exception. 

A simple picture of two polar groups with 
a great gulf in wealth and power between 
them is nevertheless misleading, even of 
early colonial times. Within the upper class 
a small elite tended to monopolize power, 
and in some regions for as long as a century 


_ after conquest an element of the native aris- 


tocracy also survived. Similarly, the lower 
class was not an undifferentiated mass even 
when. entirely Indian. Although widely sep- 
arated from the upper class in prestige and 
wealth, certain Indian groups early identi- 
fied themselves with the conquerors. Thus, 
as George Kubler! points out, in Peru the 


1 “The Quechua in the Colonial World,” in Hand- 
book of South American Indians (“Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology Bulletins,” No. 143 [6 vols.; Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1946]), IX, 331-410. 
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Yanacona were mainly responsible for de- 
feating early native uprisings. Similarly, in 
Mexico the Indian who moved to the city 
quickly became Hispanicized and cast his lot 
with Spaniard rather than with Indian. 
There also seems little doubt that the mana- 
gerial groups of all levels as well as a consid- 
erable variety of artisans and traders identi- 
fied their interests with those of the upper 
class or at least considered themselves clear- 
ly apart from the lower-class mass. Thus, 
while from the point of view of the upper 
class the difference in social distance or eco- 
nomic position may have been indistinguish- 
able, it was clear and significant. when 
viewed from a lower level. 

In countries with large Indian popula- 
tions, such as Peru and Mexico, the early 
rise of large mestizo groups quickly led to a 
three-class system, not at all comparable to 
that in the United States. The distance be- 
tween the upper class and the mestizo 
middle class may have been essentially that 
obtaining in a feudal two-class system. Nev- 
ertheless, the Indian or the Negro or both 
formed well-defined groups occupying posi- 
tions inferior to the mestizo and, in some in- 
stances, to the mulatto. 

Polar differences in attitude or social or 
economic position persist today. Thus, in 
the majority of countries, “family” remains 
one of the strongest criteria not only for so- 
cial position but for sharing wealth and 
power. This is manifested in thousands of 
ways, both subtle and obvious. ‘Great eco- 
nomic inequalities continue: Carolyn Camp- 
bell and Ofelia Hooper’ point out that in 
‘Panama, a poor country witha rising middle 
class, the annual cash income for the rural 
lower class is $14 per family, as contrasted 
with a minimum of $5,000 per person eco- 
nomically active for the upper class. In 
many countries Indians and Negroes may be 
classed as nonhuman or subhuman, while 
mestizos are barred from the highest social 


2“The Middle Class of Panama,” in Materiales 
para el estudio de la clase media en la América Latina 
(“Publicaciones de Ja Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, 
Unión Panamericana” (Washington, D.C., 1950}), 
IV, 38-75. 
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and political positions. Finally, the preju- , 
dice against manual labor is tremendously 
powerful. In these cases the mechanical 
adoption of any North American medel for 
the analysis of class or stratification leads to 
absurdity. 

Historically and today Latin America 
presents strong rural-urban contrasts. More- 
over, the rural pattern in most of Latin 
America also is markedly different from that 
in the United States. The vast majority of 
Latin-American farmers live in multifamily 
clusters, and a substantial percentage of per- 
sons gainfully employed in agriculture today 
probably live in communities of 2,500 or 
over, which would be classed as urban in the 
United States. This type of settlement has 
strong pre-Columbian antecedents in many 
places and was reinforced by colonial poli- 
cles. Thus the line between urban ard rural 
is difficult to draw. Nathan Whetten points 
out that in the South Pacific region in Mexi- 
co 25.1 per cent of the gainfully employed 
population in cities of more than 10,000 are 
engaged in agriculture.* Differences in occu- 
pation are marked, as, for example, between. 
Mexico and Brazil, where about two-thirds 
of the population engage in agriculture, and 
Argentina, where only about 25 per cent are 
so employed. 

The large city in Latin America also pre- 
sents a somewhat different character from 
that in the United States. Urbanism in parts 
of Mexico, Central America, and the Andean 
region of South America is pre-Columbian 
and in many areas antedates the Christian 
Erz. In early Spanish days, substantial pre- 
industrial cities existed. Centers of political 
administration and important trading and 
communication centers exercised powerful | 
attraction for the well-to-do and for the nec- 
essary service personnel. What has been 
called Latin-American ‘megalocephaly” 
(the disproportionate size of the city) has a 
long history. Industrialization, then, has not 
caused urbanism; rather, it has accelerated 
urbanization and altered the nature of urban 
problems. 

3 Rural Mexico (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), p. 37. 
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Industrialization and the rise of new 
values have been accompanied by an accen- 
tuation of the rural-urban contrast in most 
countries. A disproportionate amount of na- 
tional income has usually gone into the im- 
provement of cities, making them increas- 
ingly desirable, in contrast with the undevel- 
oped or unmodernized countryside. More- 
over, the strong feudal class barriers have 
decayed much more rapidly in the city. 
Rural individuals or groups aspiring upward 
find the penetration of barriers easier_in the 
impersonal atmasphere of the city, even 
though the elites may still successfully main- 
tain their social integrity. 


REGIONAL OR TYPE DIFFERENCES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


The actual significance and functioning of 
the generalized processes described above 
are greatly modified by variable historical 
factors and population composition. Latin 
America may be divided into countries 
dominantly of European origin or orienta- 
tion, those of heavy Indo-mestizo popula- 
tion, and those with heavy Negro popula- 
tion; and these categories are not mutually 
exclusive. This may be shown in outline as 
follows: 


A. Predominantly European (or Euro-Ameri- 
can) orientation 


1. Argentina 4. Costa Rica 
2. Uruguay 5. Santo Domingo 
3. Chile 


B. Indo-mestizo (large Indian populations or 
large mestizo groups with Indian way of life) 
1. Paraguay 7. Panama 


2. Bolivia 8. El Salvador 

3. Peru 9. Honduras 

4. Ecuador 10. Guatemala t 
5. Colombia 11. Nicaragua 

6. Venezuela 12. Mexico 


C. Significant Negro component in whole or in 
significant subregions 


1. Ecuador 5. Haiti 
2. Colombia 6. Cuba 
3. Venezuela 7. Brazil 
4, Panama 


This classification is somewhat subjective 
and conceals significant differences. For ex- 
ample, in the first category, Argentina and 
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Uruguay have virtually no Indians, and the 
many mestizos are almost wholly European- 
ized. In addition, both have been subject to 
large-scale European immigration in the 
past century. Chile has a small percentage of 
distinctly Indian population, a small elite 
still maintaining its European orientation, 
and a relatively small, recent European ele- 
ment. The bulk of the population, including 
the dominant groups, is mestizo, but at all 
levels, except for the Indians, it is oriented 
to the European rather than to the Indo- 
mestizo way. of life. Costa Rica, on the other 
hand, is unique in having been populated 
early by small farmers of Spanish origin. It 
has few Indians and Negroes, and class divi- 
sions are not marked. Similarly, there is a 
vast difference between the percentages of 
Indians in, say, Venezuela, and in Ecuador 
or Guatemala. The same is true of the Vene- 
zuelan Negro population, which is confined 
primarily to the coast, as compared to that 
in Haiti. 

The countries with Indo-mestizo popula- 
tions also present a variety of pictures. The 
Indian groups have lower status than the 
mestizo and present plural or parallel cul- 
tures with self-contained prestige and value 
systems. In some countries such as Mexico 
these plural cultures were very numerous. 
Moreover, the mestizo culture itself is not 
homogeneous. In Mexico the rural mestizo | 
often. differs little from the Indian except in 
identification and the lack of an internal 
prestige system. On the other hand, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia have some rural mes- 
tizo groups which are as unique and identi- 
fiable as are the Indian cultures, although 
sizable segments are Europe-oriented. In 
Mexico the mestizos not only form a non- 
Indian segment of the rural population and 
most of the urban proletariat but today 
dominate the power structure. 


CONTEMPORARY CLASS STRUCTURES 


In varying degree the feudal base of 
Latin-American class structures still per- 
sists, but the usual description in polar or 
two-class terms is even more inadequate to 
describe the current situation than it was in 
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colonial times. The most feudal of the aristo- 
cratic upper classes is still subdivided by in- 
herited wealth, wealth in land or mining, po- 
sition in the bureaucracy, or profession. Rel- 
ative rank within the class, however, is still 
mediated by birth or family connections, 
and to a considerable degree entry into the 
elite is still conditioned primarily by family. 
Yet all these generalizations conceal impor- 
tant differences. The value placed upon 
land, for instance, has different meanings for 
the Indian who wishes enough land to grow 
corn by the sweat of his own brow; for the 
landlord, acendado, or absentee owner cf a 
vast latifundio, and for the efficient operator 
of an industrial farm. 

To the degree that feudal upper-class con- 
cepts break down, conflicts or difficulties of 
classification arise from several sources. 
Formerly lowly individuals achieve great 
wealth or political power, while some mem- 
bers of the elite either enter into industry 
and trade, occupations of low social value in 
the past, or through loss of wealth no longer 
can maintain the minimal standards of -iv- 
ing associated with their class. The nonpeas- 
ant group in colonial times (both rural end 
urban artisans, service and managerial per- 
sonnel), identifying its interests with the up- 
per class, has today been augmented by sz=lf- 
employed men in smaller industry and busi- 
ness, managerial groups, the middle u- 
reaucracy, and skilled and white-co_lar 
workers, although in each country the mem- 
bership must be differently defined. These 
new groups are primarily urban and are 
closely associated with industrialization. 
Except in the lower ranks they are much 


wealthier than the lower-class groups, and in’ 


some countries a few individuals may be 
= wealthier than individuals of highest status. 
In some cases members of these groups may 
be recruited from the lower class; in others, 
_ membership includes or is primarily cem- 
posed of impoverished former members of 
the upper strata. Particularly at its lower 
and upper fringes, members of this “middle 
group” (which should not be callec a 
“middle class”) are unstable and frustrated, 
in the one case because they cannot quite 
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achieve ‘middle-class’ norms in living 


standards; in the other, because they cannot 
reach the highest status. In general, the ori- 
entation of the middle-status groups is to- 
ward traditional aristocratic upper-class 
values, although typical bourgeois attitudes 
and values are found. While they strive for 
economic advantage and positions of power, 
their true goal is the difficult one of convert- 
ing these into social position, for social class 
anc economic class are far from being the 
same thing in Latin America. Source of 
wealth, family position, class-consciousness, 
status significance of various occupations, 
and the deeply intrenched dichotomy be- 
tween those who work with their hands and 
those who do not, retain great symbolic 
value. 

The scanty literature on social class re- 
veals sharp disagreements as to methods, 
criteria, and interpretation. The majority of 
Latin-American writers either utilize the ap- 
prozches of European sociological theorists, 
mainly of the nineteenth century, or apply 
some modification of economic and occupa- 
tional criteria essentially derived from more 
recent work in Europe and the United 
States. In the first case, it is usual to point 
out the absence of a hereditary nobility and 
to claim substantial bourgeois origin for the 
emerging middle class in the New World. In 
the second, classification is almcst ertirely 
based upon the status value of occupations 
and income, with almost no consideration of 
either self-identifications of groups or the 
nature of class value systems or attitudes. 
North American writers have a tendency to 
apply criteria and classifications derived 
from the United States or to place primary 
emphasis upon sociopsychological factors 
and value systems. 

These varied approaches lead to sharply 
divergent interpretations of the existence or 
the character of the middle class. While 
some believe that the feudal two-class sys- 
tem persists, with a more elaborate differen- 
tiation within upper and lower classes, 
others insist that there is a three-class sys- 
tem with, in most countries, the new middle 
class being oriented toward old upper-class 
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values. A third school maintains that there 
is a three-class system substantially similar 
to that of the United States. 

As an example of the first position, Lowry 
Nelson’ denies the existence of a middle 
class in Cuba, claiming that the true func- 
tional criteria are sociopsychological, to be 
identified by such distinctions as between 
manual and nonmanual workers or even be- 
tween those who have servants and those 
who do not. He holds that the upper class 
consists of the managerial and clerical ele- 
ments and all those descended from upper- 
class families, regardless of present wealth 
and income. Among these he recognizes an 
elite consisting of the very wealthy, top gov- 
ernment officials, and those professionals 
who have wealth and family tradition. A 
given occupational group, on the other 
hand, such as teachers, might contain repre- 
sentatives of both the upper class and the 
lower class. A further modification is that 
the higher the status of an occupation the 
smaller the number of Negroes found in it, 
although apparently there is no rigid line. 
Nelson admits that by applying United 
States economic or occupational criteria a 
case could be made for an equivalent middle 
class in Cuba. He believes, however, that 
this does not conform to the way Cubans 
perceive themselves and their fellows and 
hence is a wholly misleading type of classi- 
fication. | 

T. Lynn Smith® finds three classes in 
Colombia but aligns the middle class with 
the upper class. He states that there are few 
chances to rise, while the high reproduction 
rate of the upper class makes it impossible 
for all offspring to maintain the economic, 
position associated with it. Consequently, 
individuals occupying what appear to be 
middle-class positions are descendants of the 
upper classes who can no longer keep up ap- 
pearances and who identify themselves with 
the elite. 

In contrast with Smith, Carlos Manuel 


4The Social Class Structure in Cuba,” in 
Materiales, II, 45-72. 


ë “The Middle Classes in Cuba,’’ in Materiales, 
VI, 1-14. 
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Raggi Ageo® takes the middle class of Cuba 
for granted, remarking that Cuba is one of 
the countries with a large middle class. He 
defines it by income, education, and similar 
criteria but admits the absence of common 
middle-class sentiments or ideology. Smith’s 
position has also been sharply challenged by 
Gerardo Reichel-Dolmatoff,’ who takes par- 
ticular exception to Smith’s assertion that 
the apparent middle class in Colombia is re- 
cruited primarily from the upper class. As is 
typical of most writing on class in Latin 
America, neither author presents data for 
his assertions, and so we are confronted with 
two opposing opinions by men of consider- 
able scholarly ability. Yet if Reichel-Dol- 
matofi’s opinions are examined in detail, he 
is discovered to support some of Smith’s 
views unawares. Smith, for example, draws 
much the same line as Nelson regarding 
views toward manual labor. Reichel-Dol- 
matoff protests that some upper-class mem- 
bers work on their haciendas; they drive 
their trucks and “‘even know how to use the 
machete.” Such exceptions do occur in Latin 
America, yet the Colombian who may some- 
times work on the farm will not carry a 
handbag across the street in the city. But a 
truck represents a very large investment, 
hence is also a symbol of prestige like a 
horse. As for the machete, it is necessary to 
know in what particular situation it is used; 
anyone may use a machete when hunting in 
the woods or riding cattle range, both “re- 
spectable” occupations under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Reichel-Dolmatoff indicates that the 
“hard-working” middle class works with the 
head and not with the hands. He concludes: 


Colombia is not a country dominated by a 
feudal system exercised by a handful of families, 
blue-blooded and exclusive, who dominate the 
illiterate mestizos, Up to a certain point this 
may have been true two hundred years ago. But 
at present Colombia is a country whose social, ` 
economic and political stability rests upon the 


ê “Contribución al estudio de Jas clases media en 
Cuba,” in Materiales, II, 73-89, 


7T “Notas sobre la clase media en Colombia,’ 
Ciencias sociales, ITI, No. 13 (February, 1952), 2-4. 
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firm and old foundation’of a middle class which 
has its roots principally in the rural population, 
and which constitutes the principal force in the 
nation in the maintenance of democratic ideals.’ 


The last sentence, in the light of Colombia’s 
history of the past four years, certainly is 
unrealistic. , 

| Clearly it is necessary at this point to es- 
tablish a frame of reference for the discus- 
sion. I propose to adopt that of my colleague 
Walter Goldschmidt,® who suggest six bases 
that have been employed for class analysis: 


1. Defined classes—Culturally defined 
groups, in which classes have the objective real- 
ity of cultural recognition, as in the castes of 
India or the estates of Europe. 

2. Cultural classes—Segments having objec- 

tively divergent subcultural patterns of be- 
havior. 
Ra! 3. Economic classes—Groups having basical- 
ly differentiable economic activities or differen- 
tiable relationship to the instruments of pro- 
duction. , 

4, Political classes—Groups having differing 
degrees of power or authority in the affairs of 
the community. . 

5. Self-Identified classes—Groups having a 
unity based upon self-identification, and ranged 
in an hierarchical scale of prestige evaluation. 

6. Participation classes—Groups separated 
on the basis of participation, where social access 
‘is readily had between members but is forbid- 
den, inhibited, or limited between groups. _ 


Goldschmidt continues: 


If classes are to represent a system of reality 
in the organization of behavior, a concordance 
between the several bases should be formed. We 
suggest that a true class-organized society is one 


‘in which the hierarchy of prestige and status is, 


divisible into groups each with its own social, 
economic, attitudinal and cultural characteris- 
tics and each having differential degrees of 
power in community decisions. Such groups 
would be socially separate and their members 
would readily identify. We may say that a so- 
ciety approaches a class system if either 
(a) the groups are clearly identifiable, but do not 
differ with respect to all the characteristics 


8 Ibid., p. 4. 
9 “Social Class in America—a Critical Review,” 
American Anthropologist, LII, No. 4 (October-De- 
cember, 1950), 483-98. 
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noted; or (b) the groups do differ in thes2 char- 
acteristics, but are not sharply separated. 


The foregoing makes it clear that diver- 
gences of opinion in the matter of class re- 
flect the use of different bases for class 
analysis. Both Raggi Ageo and Reichel-Dol- 
matoff utilize primarily economic and sec- 
ondarily political bases for their analyses, 
while Nelson uses self-identification. Smith 
uses mainly economic criteria but considers 
self-identification of primary importance for 
the organization of behavior and the forma- 
tion of attitudes. The problems raised here 


are fundamental in determining whether in ~ 


a given Latin-American country there exists 
a three-class system in European or United 
States terms or a surviving two-class system 
or perhaps some third phenomenon, pos- 
sible subdivisions of major-class groups be- 
ing ignored for the moment. 

Empirical data are inadequate for a de- 
finitive solution of the question. The follow- 
ing discussion emphasizes cultural defini- 
tion, self-identification, and participation. 
Partially subjective as the analysis will be, I 
hope to show (1) that in some instances we 


_ are clearly dealing with three-class systems 


which have no relation to North American 
and European systems; (2) that feudal atti- 
tudes and in some cases feudal class struc- 
tures persist in many countries; (3) that the 
term ‘‘middle class” may be used in any of 
its traditional European or North American 
senses only in those countries where eco- 
nomic and political criteria have become im- 
portant and where the “middle class” is no 
longer oriented toward upper-class attitudes 
and goals. 
* The term “middle class,” indeed, is not 
common to Latin-American vocabularies ex- 
cept among intellectuals and the truly liter- 
ate, although such terms as “upper class” _ 
and “lower class” are common. On the other 
hand, a host of class terms are in more cur- 
rent use and refer to social realities. Gente 
decente, gente de razon, los ricos, and la clase 
dirigente are more common than clase alta, 
while such terms as mestizo, Ladino, 
Cholo, caboclo, Negro, roto, Indio, indigena, 
naturales, and others convey a host of spe- 
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cific and readily identifiable meanings in dif- 
ferent countries and cannot be equated with 
either “ower class” or “working class.” In 
the past and to some degree in the present 
they represent defined classes of great social 
importance which can be identified in terms 
of the criteria of cultural behavior, economic 
and political activity, self-identification, and 
participation. 

It should be noted that in colonial times 
the word “caste” was extensively used, and 
some efforts were made to define castes le- 
gally. The word is still used by a number of 
' modern writers, for example, in George 
-= Kubler’s The Indian Caste of Peru. Al- 
though the term has some applicability in 
Peru, in other Indo-mestizo countries such 
as Mexico there is not one caste but several 
dozen. In such cases the Indian groups are at 
the lowest hierarchical level, or parallel with 
the lowest level of the mestizo culture. The 
groups are self-identified, organized by vil- 
lage or tribe, and have distinctive cultural, 
linguistic, and other social attributes, of 
which perhaps the most important are the 
existence of independent value structures 
and an internal prestige system based usual- 
ly on individual achievement of status posi- 
tions. These groups will here be called “plu- 
ral cultures” rather than castes. 

A set of diagrams (Tables 1-4) of four 
somewhat different Latin-American socie- 
ties illustrates the main class groupings and 
indicates their character. Hierarchical dif- 
ferences exist within each class, crudely rep- 
resented by the relative vertical positions of 
the listed occupational groups. The lists are 
only illustrative and are probably not com- 
plete or verifiable. Urban and rural groups 
must be separated, although in all cases 
movement between rural and urban environ- 
ments is relatively free. Horizontal move- 
ment between groups is by no means always 
possible, however. 


In summarizing the tables, together with 


10 The Indian Caste of Peru, 1795 to 1940: A Popu- 
lation Study Based upon Tax Records and Census Re- 
ports (“Publications of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Institute of Social Anthropology,” No. 14 [Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1952)). 
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material in such series as the Materiales para 
estudio de la clase media, the following gener- 
al statements seem possible: 

1. Distinctions of significance exist be- 
tween rural and urban. They are of greater 
importance for the lower status groups. Free 
movement between rural and urban is pos- 
sible in most countries today but was not so 
free in the past except for those of relatively 
high status. 

2. Barriers to upward mobility are great 
in all countries, but probably less so in 
Mexico than elsewhere. In particular, there 
are fewer obstacles to rising from middle to 
upper class in Mexico than in most other 
countries; perhaps the obstacles are greatest 
in Peru. Elites in the upper class tend to 
form a harder core of resistance than does 
the upper class as a whole. Upward mobility 
is usually easier in the city than in the coun- 
try. Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay likewise 
seem to rank high.in potentials for vertical 
mobility. 

3, Until better tools for measurement _ 
exist, most countries can be best described 
by a gross three-class system, with each class 
containing a series of stratified groups and 
statuses. From the point of view of cultural 
behavior and self-identification, however, 
the feudal two-class system persists, despite 
the growth in most countries of economical- 
ly intermediate groups. Upper-class values 
and attitudes toward the lower class and to- 
ward manual labor are fully accepted by 
most of the middle class. The upper and the 
middle class tend to be more alike, economi-. 
cally, than the middle and the lower class in 
some countries; in others, economic position 

-overlaps social division. l 

4, Ethnic criteria for class assignment are 
common in the Indo-mestizo countries and 
in some countries with regional Negro popu- 
lations, such as Venezuela and Colombia. 
Countries with large Negro or Negroid pop- 
ulations usually do not employ racial criteria 
overtly, although the tendency to do so 
seems to be increasing, for example, in 
Brazil, as more Negroes manage to emerge 
from the lower class. 

5. Indo-mestizo countries present many 


TABLE 1* 
BRAZIL 


Rural 


Urban 


Uppermost elite tends to define self racially but ideologically opposed to discrimination in eco- 


nomic and political matters 


Landholders turning to industry, banking, com- 
merce. High government officials, heads of church, 
army, many professional men, declining number 


of intellectuals 


Managerial, including some former upper-class 
landholders 

Middle bureaucracy 

Professionals, lower church and army officials, 
teachers, small landholders, storekeepers 


Ri PN delet Soli p Ne 


l Managerial 


Middle bureaucracy 

Storekeepers 

Some professionals and intellectuals 
Teachers 

Some service personnel and technicians 
White-collar workers 


A Ei iii e 


(Increasing breaching of barriers) 
Negro, mulatto, and mestizo with iew barriers to marriage; little discrimination 


Small traders 
Independent small farmers 
Farm laborers 


Petty civil servants 
Small shopkeepers 
Artisans 
Working-class groups 


Large groups of extremely impoverished in both rural and urban settings 


* Continuous horizontal lines mean effective barriers to vertical movement; broken lines mean considerable ease of mo- 


bility. 


TABLE 2 


PERU 


Rural 


Urban 


Racially defined elite: wealthy landowners, high government officials, heads of army and church, 
professional] men of proper family, industrialists, heads of large commercial interests, some in- 


tellectuals 





(Barriers almost completely impermeable) 
Racially defined “Cholo” or mestizo middle class oriented toward upper-class and elite goals: 


Hacienda managers, shopkeepers. 

Small independent landowners 

Some technical, professional, church, and 
army personnel 


Peete A See I tr Sinha SE SS sd SE EN il tS n, 


Rural Cholos, often with 
marked local cultures: 
Small farmers 
Farm workers 


Small-town craftsmen, nonagricultural work- 


ers, traders 


Managerial; middle bureaucracy 
Storekeepers, some professionals and intel- 
lectuals l 
Teachers, middle church and army person- 

nel 
White-collar workers 


HE tiiin ee e y AN PN da d e e h A aba ee, 


Cholos: 


Small shopkeepers 

Working-class groups 

Artisans 

Petty civil servants 

Domestic service 

Lowest groups, often extremely impover- 
ished 





Indians—two main cultural groups locally or- 
ganized 
Internal prestige system 
Independent farm villages: 
Villages dependent upon haciendas 
Rural laborers 


Indian migrants from rural areas engaged in 


lowest-paid factory work and forming low- 
est ranks of army and police 


TABLE 3 
GUATEMALA 


Rural 


Urban 


Large landholders, often shifting to city; high government officials; high church and army officials 


Ladinos (mestizos), often impoverished, city- 
oriented. Landholders, but farmers only by ` 
necessity 

Shopkeepers, traders, local government and 
army officials 

Some managerial personnel 


Indian-—plural cultures: 
Small farmers, often renters 


Handicraft manufacturers, traders 
Own internal prestige system 


Some intellectuals and professionals. Family of 
great importance 

Middle bureaucracy . 

Businessmen 

Some professionals and intellectuals 

Teachers 

White-collar workers 

Lower church and army officials 


Small laboring class, mainly nonindustrial: 
Shopkeepers 
Servants 

Indians rarely move to city; may emerge into 
Ladino group by moving to different village 


TABLE 4 
MEXICO 


Rural 


Hereditary aristocracy vanishing 

Few large landowners remain 

Domination by city businessmen and political 
leaders 


Urban 
High government officials 
Incustrialists and businessmen 
Some professionals and intellectuals of wealth 
and/or family : 
Heads of church and army 
Top managerial personnel 


eee eee Mel meheetan aieea m i e e Fs eS Terre eee MM e ii a e Á e M a e ST a e aia iting a i o SE NS iM 


Storekeepers, bureaucracy, tecknicians and 
managers, teachers, lower church and army 
officials i 

Small landholders 


Technicians, middle bureaucracy, some pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals 

Small businessmen and industrialists 

Lower church and army officials 

Whkite-collar workers and teachers 

Some skilled workers 


eae alli anaecusaanlll ansnanediiaaraeresraliier eer a Neen ee ccc ee eciiienmananncdiilasmasamadlliasssansediimusdeanesss il ccreacen di a en ne iil naan sill amnenes Micsssssaallictsusceliie cosas A ne en ee tie ied 


Indian—plural Indo-mestizo: Mestizo: 


cultures: 
Small farmers Culture Small farmers 
Subsistence similarto Petty officials 

farmers Indian Shopkeepers 
Handicraft but Eu- 

workers rope-ori- 
Rural laborers ented, mo- 
Own internal bility 

prestige easier 

system : 
Horizontal 

and vertical] 

mobility 

possible 

but not fre- 

quent 
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_ Small shopkeepers 
Petty civil servants 
Working-class groups regularly employed 
Domestics 


ee ee ee re i e A Mihi A a e e pe e 


Impoverished proletariat irregularly em- 
ployed 

Indian in city or factory by definition be- 
comes mestizo 
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variations, but all are marked by relatively 
self-contained plural cultures and societies 
among the Indians, who have their own in- 
ternal prestige and status systems. In gener- 
al the South American countries impose fair- 
ly rigid barriers to both horizontal and ver- 
tical movement out of Indian societies, al- 
though movement to cities occurs. Ecuador 
is perhaps the least rigid in this respect: 
movement from Indian cultures to urban 
middle-class position is difficult but not im- 
possible. Studies are lacking, but there is 
considerable reason to believe that some 
very distinctive rural mestizo cultures are 
also plural societies as rigidly demarcated as 
‘are Indian cultures. It may be observed that 
many rural mestizos in the Andean region 
wear as distinctive regional or community 
costumes as do Indians. This is not true of 
Central America, Colombia, Venezuela, or 
Mexico. In Guatemala, parallel Indian and 
mestizo cultures often occupy the same 
town, but the mestizo (here called “Ladi- 
no”) is definitely city-oriented. In Mexico, 
large masses of rural mestizos have substan- 
tially the same culture as many Indians but 
do not form distinctive plural societies, al- 
though there is a high degree of localism and 
regionalism. - | 

6. The only countries where the feudal 
class system and, more particularly, feudal 
class attitudes have disappeared to any ex- 
tent are the Europe-oriented countries and 
Mexico. 


TRENDS AND CONFLICTS 


Traditionally, power and wealth in Latin 
America lay, as we have seen, with the rela- 
tively small, aristocratic upper class. Today, 
either this class is threatened or its values 
and composition have been altered. Most 
significant is the decline in importance of 
land as the most valued source of wealth 
through confiscation, forced sale, inability to 
compete with industrial-farm enterprises, 
or loss of labor supply to industry. Thus the 

introduction of the steam sugar-mill has vir- 
` tually destroyed the landed aristocracy of 
Baía, Brazil. Land problems are everywhere 
of prime importance. Confiscation or pur- 
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chase of large estates has occurred in Mexico 
and to a lesser extent in Chile and other 
countries. In Peru, Ecuador, and elsewhere, 
lack of labor or mismanagement of latifun- 
dios has resulted in abandonment of estates 
or purchase by Indian communities to some 
exient, In most countries, from whatever 
causes, the old upper class either has been 
impoverished to some degree or has trans- 
ferred its capital to urban real estate or in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises. 

The old upper class usually has held pow- 
er, but within the class, conflicts have 
emerged whose roots are often not clear. 
Thus in Peru the old landholding elite has 
violently opposed movements arising in the 
lower and middle classes, yet the real threat 
to its power hes in industrialization, and this 
is in considerable part supported by the up- 
per class itself. The present Odria govern- 
ment of Peru may be said to have come into 
power mainly as a reaction of the threatened 
landed upper class, yet ironically this very 
elite is still promoting industrialization with- 
out recognizing it as the real source of its 
destruction. | 

In Peru some industrialists seem to have 
been admitted to the upper class, although 
the number who did not have high family 
position must be few. In other countries, the 
new industrial and commercial classes are 
still barred from the upper class and are con- 


` sidered middle class, despite the fact that in- 


dividuals often have far greater wealth and 
live in greater luxury than the upper class it- 
self. In other cases, as in Brazil, the wealthi- 
est men in industry and commerce have 
achieved enough power to admit them to the 
upper class but have not been accepted by 
"the elite. Only in Mexico does there seem to 
have been a thorough reorganizatior. of the 
upper class in terms of power and wealth. 
While an aristocratic elite still clings to its 
superiority, except insofar as it has entered 
newer fields of enterprise, it is on the whole 
a down-at-the-heel and nostalzic social elite 
with little influence on national life. 

The trends thus far suggested have a 
bearing on the recurring problems of politi- 
cal stability in Latin America. If it is as- 
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sumed that political upheavals arise at least 
in part from stresses within the social order, 
both the nature of the class system and its 
openness are of great importance. To the de- 
gree that the class system and the changes 
it undergoes create frustrations, anxieties, 
and insecurities, they also contribute to 
political instability and conflict. 

Thus, if the upper class is threatened by 
emerging industrial and commercial classes 
or if, as in Peru and Colombia, it has out- 
grown the bases of its wealth, thus forcing 
its members into less admired economic ac- 
tivities, it becomes a source of instability. 
Either it resorts to force to retain power, or 
factions within it will use force to secure a 
larger share of power and wealth. On the 
other hand, the newer industrial and com- 
mercial groups will generally be oriented to- 
ward stability. But insofar as they are ham- 
pered or barred from participation in the 
power structure, they may be sources of in- 
stability. A frequently cited illustration is 
the recurring rebellion of industrial Sao 
Paulo against the domination of the older 
aristocracy of Rio de Janeiro. 

Nor does the middle class emerge as a bul- 
walk of political stability in Latin America, 
even if we accept the conventional view of 
its presence. Where the middle class is really 
an impoverished segment of the upper class, 
as in Colombia, or where it is completely 
oriented toward upper-class values which it 
is unable to achieve, then it is a source of 
instability. Where, on the other hand, the 
middle class is able to participate in the 
power structure and where the barriers to 
the upper class are permeable, as in Chile, 
the middle class may be oriented toward. 
stability. But the stabilizing effect of the 
middle class is also related to its attitudes 
toward upward mobility in the lower classes. 
Where the middle class is sufficiently per- 
meated with upper-class values to feel itself 
threatened by improvement of lower-class 
conditions, then it becomes a repressive and 
ultimately unsettling force. 

The relation of class structures to politi- 
cal and social stability may be investigated 
by means of the following questions: 
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1. To what extent are new sources of 
wealth accorded status? Do wealthy busi- 
nessmen and industrialists achieve positions 
in the political power structure, and are they 
accepted socially in all but the most select 
social groupings, even though they may not 
have an upper-class origin? The admission of 
new elements to the elite is a measure of the 
permeability of the upper-class barrier, 
markedly found in Chile and Mexico and to 
a considerable degree in Argentina and 
Brazil. Probably a corollary is the degree to 
which traditional upper-class families shift 
to business and industry as a basis of wealth, 
a shift which is notable in Brazil and to 
some degree in all countries with relatively 
advanced industrialization. . | 

2a. Is the middle class recruited from de- 
scendants of upper-class families? 

2. Is the middle class recruited from de- 
scendants: of lower-class families who 
achieved nonmenial and nonmanual occu- 
pations? 

2c. Are merchants, small industrialists, 
farmers who cultivate their own land, tech- 
nicians, and highly skilled workers and ar- 
tisans of lower-class antecedents who never- 
theless achieve a middle-class level of in- 
come, education, and living standard regard- 
ed as members of that group? 

These questions are linked closely. If 
Question 2a is answered in the affirmative, 
then 26 will be relatively in the negative and | 
2c probably not so at all. Such a case would 
seem to beillustrated by Cuba and Colombia, 
where the class structure can be analyzed as 
an extended two-class system. Peruand simi- 
lar countries would present a special case in 
-which none of the three questions are impor- 
tant (despite the exceptions which can easily 
be cited), and essentially there is a three- 
class system defined partly racially and 
partly by family criteria, with very little 
permeability of class barriers. Where there is 
a true three-class system but 2a and 26 are 
answered in the affirmative while 2c is not, 
then the orientation of the middle class is 
toward upper-class standards. To a consid- 
erable degree this would be true of Brazil. 
The extent to which 2c is in the affirmative 
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should also be some measure of shifting atti- 
tudes toward labor involving manual effort. 
~- 3. To what extent is horizontal movement 
_ relatively easy? This question is of a some- 
what different order, but it is related to the 
permeability of class barriers. In countries 
with plural Indian cultures, horizontal 
movement between Indian societies is negli- 
gible and not significant for our purposes. 
Rather, the question is whether Indians can 
move into the mestizo or similar classes. In 
this respect Mexico has perhaps gone far- 
thest, for “Indian” is defined ethnically, not 
racially, and by definition a person working 
in a factory, and usually a person living ina 
city, is “non-Indian,” regardless of ethnic or 
racial origin. Moreover, Indians can move, 
albeit slowly, into rural mestizo classifica- 
tions. In Guatemala, an anomalous situa- 
tion exists, for horizontal movement is often 
possible for the Indian when he leaves his 
community; within his community, how- 
ever, movement into the mestizo (here called 
“TLadino”) group is regarded as a vertical 
movement and is virtually impossible. In 
Peru, on the other hand, it is very difficult 
for an Indian to move into the Cholo class, 
although with increasing Indian movement 
to the cities this situation may change. 

In countries with Negro population, hor- 
izontal movement through intermarriage, 
residence shifts, or occupational shifts is 
usually possible within the lower class. How- 
ever, as Nelson has shown clearly for Cuba, 
there is some discrimination even within 
classes in more prestigeful occupations. 
Brazil’s reputation for liberality toward 
Negroes rests largely on the fact that most 
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clare that since World War II there has been 
a secret policy that Negro army officers shall 
not be promoted to higher rank. 

Associated with these relationships are 
varying attitude structures and social evalu- 
ations. Or, to put it another way, they af- 
ford rough measures of both the openness of 
the class structure and the degree to which 
the feudal two-class ideologies persist or 
have been modified toward something re- 
sembling the ideologies characteristic of 
western European or United States three- 
class structures. Accessibility to education, 
the value placed upon it, and its utility as a 
means of social mobility will vary accord- 
ingly. 

A brief look at the papers by Seri Bagu on 
Argentina! and those by Julio Vega’? and 
Amanda Labarca Hubertson!* on Chile will 
perhaps illustrate the points for two coun- 
tries where the three-class analysis is per- 
haps the most applicable and where the 
middle class perhaps most reflects the Euro- 
pean and United States models. Basically, 
all three authors place principal emphasis 
upon an economic classification; Bagu, for 
example, describes the middle class as the 
social group composed of persons who in the 
productive process carry on only intellectual 
and bureaucratic tunctions, or any activity 
requiring both labor and capital, or only a 
small capital. Vega characterizes the Chile- 
an middle class as containing almost all the 
small to medium land proprietors, whether 
they farm their own land or rent; 90 per cent 
of the professionals; 90 per cent of the uni- 
versity professors; all primary, secondary, 
and specialized teachers; officials of the 


of them are in the lowest class. More recent-- armed forces and police; two-thirds of the 


ly, with the rise of more Negroes to higher 
educational and economic status and in- 
_ creasing Negro competition for higher- 
status jobs, discrimination and antagonism 
have increased. The absence of a parallel 
Negro society as in the United States, for ex- 
ample, makes it much more difficult for a 
Negro in Brazil to become a doctor or a 
lawyer or to practice successfully if he 
should secure training than is the case in the 
_ United States. Some informed Brazilians de- 


salaried employees; proprietors of all but 
very small and very large business and in- 
dustrial enterprises; and persons living off 
small invested capital. 

In terms of the questions formulated 


u “Ya clase media en Ja Argentina,” in Materi- 
ales, I, 34-65. 

2 ‘Ya clase media en Chile,” in Materiales, III, 
60-92. 


1 “Apuntes para estudiar la clase media en 
Chile,” in Materiales, VI, 68-89. 
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above, in both countries, despite a small, 
often very wealthy, and exclusive elite, a 
considerable part of the upper class is rela- 
tively recent or gets its wealth from com- 
merce and industry. The wealthy middle 
class has been influential and, especially in 
Chile, has held most political power in the 
last thirty years. Relatively few members of 
the middle class are decayed aristocracy: 
most have risen through business and indus- 
trial activities or, through education, have 
become employees of government or busi- 
ness. Self-made men of considerable wealth 
exist. Educational opportunities are fairly 
widespread, and children of lower-class fam- 
ilies in better circumstances can obtain edu- 
cation and entry into the middle class. Note 
well, however, that in Chile even artisans 
with small capital and skilled workers, al- 


though economically often better off than . 


many of the middle class, are considered 
lower class regardless of education or living 
standards. In similar circumstances, the 
writers under discussion and others view 
with alarm the proletarization of the 
middle class through increasing economic 
pressures or they approve of the narrowing of 
the gap between classes. That by achieving 
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comparable living standards, education, and 
value systems artisans or skilled workmen 
might be included in the middle class is 
never recognized as a possibility. In other 
words, there is still no real break in the fun- 
damental distinction between those who 
work with their hands and those who do not. 
It is difficult for either North Americans or 
Latin-Americans to realize the depth of the 
cleavage involved. The middle-class family 
with two cars and no servants, the banker 
who washes windows in preparation for his 
wife’s tea party, the professor in overalls 
wielding a shovel in his garden-—all are in- _ 
comprehensible in Latin America. Unless an 
individual occupies an impregnable social 
position, there are certain manual activities 
which may never be engaged in even for rec- 
reation, certain implements which must 
never be touched. 

While many research problems are im- 
plicit in the preceding discussion, the fol- 
lowing point should be made explicit—the 
use of strictly economic or economic and 
political criteria for class analysis of Latin 
America is the least fruitful approach. 
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The Chinese Communists have set out to replace traditional ethics and morals with a new set of moral 
values. The ‘five loves’’ are to be considered the highest virtues in the new society; the ideal of collective . 
living is to subordinate the individual io the state; class consciousness is to ke the foundation of political 
consciousness; and the family is regarded as a political institution serving the ends of the state. 


The Communists in China are not only 
introducing a new political regime and a 
new economic order; they have set out to 
remake Chinese society and to change the 
attitudes and psychology of the people. 


CHANGES IN MORAL ANT! 
ETHICAL STANDARDS 


The Communists boldly. challenge the 
traditional ethics and moral teachings which 
the Chinese people have revered for cen- 
turies. The new social values which they are 
introducing are evident in the kind of person 
hailed to be the hero of the new age. To 
publicize the new concept of heroism, the 
Government Administration Council of the 
Central People’s Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China decided in the sum- 
mer of 1950 to call a national conference of 
the representatives of combat heroes and 
labor models. Some eight hundred represen- 
tatives attended the conference in Peking 
between September 25 and October 6.1 The 
combat heroes came from the various army 
and militia units, while the labor models 
came from industry, agriculture, and the 
army—all men who had made unusual con- 
tributions of self-sacrifice to the success of 
the public cause, the soldiers by risking 
their lives and the laborers by willingly 
working extra hours and expending extra 


1 Two volumes have been published to commemo- 
arate the conference; they contain complete reports 
of the proceedings, photographs of participants, and 
brief biographical sketches of all the heroes and 
models. Their titles are: Ch’tan-Kuo Kung-Nung- 
- Ping Lao-Tung Mo-Fan Tai-Piao Hui-I Chi-Nten- 
K’an (Peking, 1950) and Ch’dian-Kus Chan-Tou 
Ving-Hsiung Tai-Piao Hut-I Chi-Nien-K’an (Peking, 
1950). 


effort to reach or to exceed production 
quotas.* 

Much is said in China today of the “new - 
morality” under the New Democracv. Arti- 
cle 42 of the Common Program provides that 
“love of the fatherland, love of the people, 
love_of labor, love of science, and care of 
public property shall be promoted as the 
public spirit of all nationals.” These ‘‘fivé:’ 
loves” are considered the highest virtues of: 
citizenship. To demonstrate the new atti-! 
tude of responsibility for public property, a’ 
bookstore was started in Peking at which 
customers were free to help themselves and 
to leave payment according to the marked 
prices; a “‘self-sellmg” breakfast counter 
was set up in Nankai University in Tientsin; 
“self-paying” water stations were organized 
in Peking and Canton; and a self-service 


= movie-theater ticket station claimed to have 


some success in the city of Kweilin.3 
Among the laber models is a Manchurian 
factory girl named Chao Kwei-lan, who 
risked her life to protect factory property. 
According to the story released by the of- 
ficial propaganda agencies, she suddenly be- 
gan to feel dizzy while carrying a package of 


„explosives. Fearful that dropping the pack- 


age would cause great damage to the fac- 
tory, she held on to the package when she 
fell. The explosion blew off her right arm, 
but her body had so absorbed the shock of 


2 “Heroes of Battle and of Labor,” People's China 
(Peking), II, No. 8 (October 16, 1950), 22-23. 


è China Daily News (New York), July 27, 1951; 
Wen Hus Pao (daily newspaper in Hong Kong), 
July 29, 1951; Nan Fang Jih Pao (Scuthern Daily, 
Canton), October 14, 1951; Chine Daily News, Oc- 
tober 31, 1951. 
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the explosion that there was no damage to 
factory property.‘ For this sacrificial act she 
was hailed as a worthy example of self-abne- 
gation and “love of public property.” Her 


picture appears in newspapers and maga- . 


zines. Workers and young people are ex- 
horted to emulate Chao Kwei-lan’s public 
spirit. 

The good citizen, in the eyes of the archi- 
tects of the New Democracy, is one who 
loves labor and is proud to engage in it. He 
constantly strives to attain new production 
records. Untrammeled by the old feudal 
motive of bringing glory to one’s family and 
one’s ancestors, he aims only to advance the 
cause of the proletarian revolution, accept- 
ing unconditionally the leadership of the 
Communist party and embracing the scien- 
-tific viewpoint and tenets of Marxism-Len- 
inism. He is unmoved by the personal ambi- 
tions that characterize the selfish individuals 
in a capitalist society. 

The good citizen is a collectivist. He lives 
las a member of the social group—not the 
family group, as in the feudal days, but in 
the larger social group dedicated to the 


proletarian revolution, and that means, of 


course, the state under the aegis of the Com- 
munist party. Great emphasis is laid on 
political consciousness; a central purpose of 
all education and propaganda is to “height- 
en the political consciousness of the peo- 
ple.” Not many years ago Chinese teashops 
used to display with pride and caution the 
sign, “We do not talk politics.” Now, none 
tare allowed to stay aloof from politics. 
Political consciousness meéns, in large 
part, class consciousness. All citizens must 
learn to appreciate the class nature of the 
revolution and the class basis of the New 
Democracy. To be politically conscious is to 
engage in a class war, in which the friends 
are the “revolutionary classes’? under the 
leadership of the workers and the foes are 
the reactionary and feudal elements, the im- 
perialists, and the counterrevolutionaries. 
Warriors for the inescapable class war must 
learn to be tough and ruthless, to endure 
+ Kuang Ming Jih Pao (daily newspaper in Pe- 
king), September 29, 1950. 
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hardship and overcome ‘difficulties. Their 
character must be steeled, tempered, and 
battle-tested in the fire of class war. 

A double standard of morality is being 
taught in Communist China: a standard for] 
the friends of the revolution, and a different 
one for the enemies. One must love and co- 
operate with. friends and comrades; at the 
same time one must hate the enemies and 
strive to destroy them without scruples and 
without compassion. This double standard 
is also incorporated into the political theory 
of the state. The new state is called a demo-~ 
cratic dictatorship. According to Mao Tse- 
tung, its democracy is reserved for the ac- 
tive supporters of the revolution, and the . 
dictatorship applies to the reactionaries and 
counterrevolutionaries, who are to be ruth- 
lessly suppressed.® 


CHANGES IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Status of women—The Communists de- 
clare that in “liberating” all people from 
oppression one of the most important tasks 
is to free women from the shackles of feudal- 


ism, to remove all discrimination against! 


them within and outside the home, and to 
accord them equal opportunity and respon- 
sibility in the economic and politica] life of 


the nation. They publicize with pride the 


number of women active in politics and the 
role of women in factories and other enter- 
prises. The most important step in the 
emancipation of women, they claim, is the 
new marriage law, pon Eee on May 1, 


Pater ST a pT re 


on free choice of-partners, on. monogamy, on 


equal rights.for-both sexes;and-on the. pro- 


tection of. the. lawful interests-of. women.and, 
children:#$-It prohibits “polygamy, ony 


‘Seat 


cubinage, child betrothal, interference with! 
the remarriage of widows, and the exaction 
of money or gifts in connection with r mar- 
riage.” 

The Communists claim many virtues for 
the new law. By giving the wife as much 

5 Mao Tse-tung, “Introducing ‘The Commu- . 
nist,’ ” People’s China, II, No. 1 (July 1, 1950), 25. 


‘Translated text appears in People’s China, I, 
No, 12 (June 16, 1950), 28-30. l 
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(Hight t to ask for a divorce as the husband, it 
is supposed to remove the inequality and in- 
justice which in the past allowed the wife no 
escape but suicide from the agony of an un- 
happy marriage. It introduces new equal 


-and reciprocal relationships between men 


and women. By advocating the right of 
widows to remarry, it opens up new possi- 
bilities of home life for many who in the past 
could expect ne other future but lifetime 


‘widowhood. By the guaranty of women’s 


“right to free choice of occupations and free 
participation in work or in social activities,”’ 
it brings to an end the seclusion of women 
within the narrow confines of the home.’ 
Relations between sexes.—The new status 
of women inevitably affects their at- 
titudes toward life and toward relations 
with the other sex. The insistence on equal- 
ity is often expressed in a rebellious attitude 
toward any differentiation of treatment. In 
at least one co-educational college the girls 
voted to abolish the position of dean of 


“women because there was no comparable 


officer for the men students. Moreover, they 
objected to such dormitory rules as that 
girls should sign a book upon leaving or re- 
turning to the dormitory; such restrictions, 
not applicable to men’s dormitories, were 
considered as discriminatory and “feudal.” 

Effort is made to de-emphasize sex, thus 
reversing a trend which has been growing in 
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litical and ideological compatibility is far} 


more important than the bourgeois ideas of 
love and romance. Cadres and Communist | 

party members heve been cautioned against | 
marrying members of the landiord class or ` 
of any class opposed to the revolution. 

One of the alleged reasons.for banning 
American motion,pictures.is-that-they.over- 
emphasize- -sex and, corrupt. the, morals.! 
Women’s clothes are being defeminized; the 
form-fitting modern dress in vogue in recent 
years is now disappearing. There is a mush- 
room growth of pictorial magazines in 
China today, but in all of them pictures ex- 
ploiting the interests in sex are conspicuous- 
ly absent. When women are photographed, 
it is to show their part in production and 
national reconstruction, not to exhibit their! 
physical characteristics. Women-in.oyeralls 
are symbolic of the.new,society.-not-women! 
in. bathing. suits. Instead of beauty contests, 
one finds pictures of women engaged in fac- 
tory work, in farming, and other patriotic 
activities and, instead of beauty queens, 
one reads about the labor heroines. 

The political interest is supposed to over- 
shadow sex interest. Male and female cadres 
and party members engaged in common 
revolutionary activities are supposed to be 
so engrossed with their revolutionary duties 
that they give little thought to sex. It is not 
uncommon for them to sleep in the same 





the cities in the last few decades. Love and, , room in mixed groups. It is possible that the 


marriage in the capitalist countries are; 
criticized as both mercenary and feudal, 
since so many people act as though love can 
be bought or sold and since the woman sells 
her body and beauty for the home and ma- 
terial advantages offered by the man. In the 
New Democracy, it is said, love is based on 
rational considerations and serves to en- 
hance the capacity for sotial service and 
revolutionary work. Emotions are not im- 
portant. Since political consciousness must 
govern all activities, young people consider- 


- ing marriage must, above all, ask whether 


they have common. political.interests and 


whether their marriage will result in greater 
contributions to revolutionary work. Po- 


7“New Human Relationships,” tbid., p. 4. 
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) members are so filled with directed activities 
| —propaganda work, discussion groups, crit- 


waking hours of young cadres and party 


jicism and self-criticiem meetings, and so on 


i—that the opportunity to develop personal 


„interests is drastically reduced. On the other 
hand, there is no dcubt that the removal of 
the old restraints has led to free and unregu- 
lated relations which by traditional stand- 
ards are scandalous. 

The effort to minimize romance is well 
illustrated by a popular story given wide! 
publicity in Chinese Communist publica- 
tions:* Two young persons devoted to the 


§ The author of the story is Ma Feng, and an 
English translation of the story appears in the China 
= onthly Review (Shanghai), CXXI (October, 1951), 
178-81. 
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cause of the proletarian revolution repeated- 
ly postponed their marriage on account of 
preoccupation with “revolutionary tasks.” 
The young man was a leader oi the Youth 
Corps and the young woman the daughter 
of a labor hero. He was too busy in the 
Youth Corps and she in a Sanitation Train- 
ing Group for them to find time to marry. 
After months of public service, they finally 
agreed to meet the next day at the district 


government office to get the marriage certif- - 


icate. On his way to the government office, 
however, the young man was repeatedly de- 
layed because he first stopped to straighten 
up a fallen tree on the roadside, a touching 
expression of his love of public property; a 
little later he encountered a heavy cart 
stuck in the mud, and, informed that the 
cart bore gifts to be transported to the rail- 
way station to be sent to the Chinese Volun- ; 
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Families are urged to sign family patri- 
otic pacts, the members pledging them} 
selves to help one another to mold thei 
political thinking and to engage in patriotic, 
activities under official direction. They; 
practice criticism and self-criticism within ` 
the family circle and demonstrate their 
patriotism by setting aside time for political 
learning and money for donations to the 
state. By virtue of such patriotic pacts,, the 
family be: becomes apolitical i institution play- 


ing.an active, Tole. in.such-moyvements,as.the 
Resist-America, Aid-Korea Movement and 
the Campaign for the Suppression of Coun- 
terrevolutionaries. ‘:;-- 
The practice of criticism and self-criticism 
in the family and the encouraging of women . 
to rebel against old inhibitions are destroy- 
,ing the traditional authoritarian -family. 
Children are encouraged to watch critically 


teers in Korea, he sweated and dirtied him- F ‘the thoughts and actions of their parents) 


self pushing it along; and, still farther on, he 
stopped to help capture a special agent of 
the Kuomintang. He had to jump into a 
canal to capture the agent, finally succeed- 
ing after a fierce fight. Dripping wet and 


bleeding from wounds, he hurried to the 


government office, only to find that his 


‘fiancée had not yet appeared. His surprise 


| 


and disappointment were quickly dissi- 
pated, however, when the bride-to-be ar- 
rived belatedly and explained that she 
learned that a woman in the village was 
about to give birth to a child and that she 
went over to help and had to wait until all 
was well. The story ended with a happy 
marriage resting on the foundation of un- 
selfish devotion to a common cause. 


Family relations-—The family today is | 


charged with a political function, namely, to 
“heighten the political consciousness” of its 
members and to engage them individually 
and collectively in activities to support the 
state and the party. It is written into the 
marriage law that husband and wite should į 
love and respect each other, “engage in 
production,” and work ‘for the building of a 
new society.” To engage in production, it is 
often necessary for them to be separated; 


` but this is in harmony with the policy of 


subordinating the family to the state. 


: 


YE 


and to chastise them in case of any sign of 
political deviation. In the purges and public 
trials of 1951 it became a regular practice to 
ask children to testify against their parents 
and wives to bring charges against their 
husbands. Such accusations were broadcast 
by radio and publicized by newspapers to 
spread the idea that loyalty to the state 
must now supersede family ties and obliga- 
tions. Filial.piety..is.condemned-as-a.feudal y 
survival; antifilial piety has become.a com- 
mon on slogan, ofthe. propagandists, 

“To illustrate the methods now used to 
break down the old family ties: When a 
{ former Kuomintang military commander 


was arrested in Canton, his daughter, who 


\had joined the New Democratic Youth 
Corps, supported the government by pub- 
lishing a severe denunciation of her reac- 
tionary father. “In the interest of the peo- 
ple,” she said, “I demand that he be put to 
death, to set an example of what happens to 
‘all enemies of the people.’’® A man accused 
{in Shanghai of having aided Chiang Kai- 
shek in the oppression of workers was exe- 
‘cuted because his three daughters “‘de- 
Lmanded” the death penalty for him as an 


: The Chinese World (San Francisco), August-2, 
1951. 
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enemy of the revolution." In the recent anti: 


corruption campaign, a sixteen-year-old 
girl, also a member of the Youth Corps, was 
encouraged to bring charges against her 
father, who was accused of corrupt prac- 
tices in the transaction of business for an 
electric plant near Peking. In a public trial 
she ascended the platform and shouted, “I 
hereby declare to you that I no longer recog- 
nize him as my father....I completely 
}support the punishment administered to 
t him by the people’s government.’ In cele- 
. 4 bration of the International Children’s Day 
Sin Nanking on June 1, 1951, a number of 
‘model children were selected to symbolize 
the new ideals of youth in “the age of Mao 
i Tse-tung.” One of the models was a twelve- 
‘year-old boy who exposed his father as a 
‘counterrevolutionary and “demanded” his 
‘execution. To his brother, who tried to pro- 
“tect the father, he explained, “He is our 
i, ‘class _ enemy, not our. father.” When he 
‘heard that his father had been shot, he ex- 
claimed, “It serves him right!” When his 
mother asked him to take off the red scarf 
he was wearing and to wear mourning for his 
father, he replied, “The red scarf is the 
glorious symbol of the Pioneer Corps, and I 
absolutely refuse to take it off. Besides, 
what is there to mourn in the death of a 
` counterrevolutionary?’’? 

Class relations.—The Communists speak 
of the fan-shen (“turning over the body”) of 
the common man. The downtrodden and the 
oppressed, they say, are now able to “stand 
up” and “raise their heads.” Beyond ques- 
tion, the laborers and the illiterate have too 
often been treated with disdain and rude- 
ness in Chinese society; in households, in 
schools, in government offices, and in society 
at large, servants and the workers were 
browbeaten by their masters, and, from the 
time of Mencius down to the students of 
= modern China, laborers were considered in- 

ferior to those who work with their minds 
and then destiny was to serve them. 


10 Wen Hui Pao (daily newspaper in Hong Kong), 
July 9, 1951. 


Jen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily, Peking), 
January 23, 1952. 
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Today, with the fon-shen of the immon 
man, the old relations can no longer ‘be 
maintained. The school janitor who . sits 
down with student and faculty” representa- 
tives to discuss educational: policies ih the _ 
Administration Council is not likely to bow 
or to feel toward the Hsien-Sheng (“teacher” 
or ‘‘Mister”’) as he did before. Labor is given 
a new status. Students and teachers are 
asked to “‘go to the masses” to learn from 
the laboring people. To reform intellectuals, 
many are sent to the rural areas to partici- 
pate in land reform and to “live and work 
among the peasants.” The old class barrier 
between the educated and the common peo- 
ple is being torn down. 

The “mass line”! which the Communists 
teach requires that government officials 
must keep close to the people. They wage a 
continuous campaign against bureaucracy, 
which thrives when officials become ‘‘iso- 
lated from the masses.” Even though the 
propaganda is not all that it appears to be 
on the surface, it has had its effects on 
popular psychology. The government off- 
cials of Communist China are more ener- 
getic and more accessible than were the of- 
ficials of yesterday. 


CHANGES IN WAY OF LIFE 


New working sltyle—The Communists 
speak of the “working style” (tso-feng) of 
the revolutionaries. The “revolutionary 
working style” is the revolutionary way of 
life, characterized by hard work, uncom- 
promising hatred toward all enemies of the 
revolution, and single-minded, devotion. to 
the cause of the Communist party. It puts a 
premium on strict discipline and obedience 
to authority. The Common Program spe- 
cifically states that “all state organs... 
must enforce a revolutionary werking style, 
embodying honesty, simplicity, and service 
to the people.” But the new working style is 
not limited to officials and government em- 
ployees. All the people in the New Democ- 
racy must adopt it. 


2 China Daily News, July 19, 1951. 


18 See Liu Shao-ch’i, “On the Party’s Mass Line,” 
People’s China, II, No. 1 Guly 1, 1950}, 7-10, 31-32. 


p: (THE MARXIST REMOLDING. OF CHINESE SOCIETY 


In. place of the “old individualism, col- - 


{lectivism i ‘is now promoted. Instead of each 
person minding his own business—a charac- 
teristic of the traditional way of life—the 
people are how asked to check on one an- 


othér’s thoughts and actions and to practice. 


{criticism and self-criticism in public meet- 
ings. A people traditionally averse to organ- 
ized group life is now required to attend 
political meetings, learning conferences, dis- 
cussion groups, and all kinds of gatherings 
almost every day; a people noted for con- 
cern for “face” now makes direct accusa- 
tions and detailed confessions in public. A 
people with an easygoing way cf life is today 
stimulated by production drives, mass pa- 
rades, and propaganda campaigns to live 
strenuously, even dangerously; a people 
known for its pacifistic inclinations was in 
1950-51 mobilized to support at the same 
time a domestic war against guerrillas, an 
expedition for the liberation of Tibet, a 


} campaign for the recovery of Formosa, a 


war in Korea against the combined forces of 
the. United Nations, and an active program 
of aid to the Viet Minh forces in Indochina. 

Government control.—Never has govern- 


gime, it was still possible for people to re- 
main aloof from politics and to stay out of 
trouble by keeping quiet or refraining from 
overt signs of dissent. The Communists, 
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however, permit no. neutrality i in | politics;]| 


they treat as enemies all those “who do not 
declare Stipport for the new. regime. Nor are 
they satisfied with the mere absence of op- 
position or with passive acquiescence; they 
demand from-all.active support. in. deeds as 
well as.1n_words, and in public gatherings 
every i individual is asked to speak his mind 
on the issues. of the day. There is one su- 
preme e freedom in the New Democracy: the 
freedom to agree. Moreover, it is a com-* 
pulsory freedom, for every citizen is re- 
quired to exercise this new aea 


official party line. 3 ‘a ca 

Rigid control, pervasive espionage, and 
severe punishments combine to produce un- 
relieved fear on the part of the people. They 
fear the visit of the police and the question- 
ing of the cadres; they fear being suspected 
of offenses against the state; they fear being 


accused as an “enemy of the people”; they 


. fear the public trials and the terrible purges. 


ment contro] been so effective, so rigid, so if They are afraid to write letters, to visit 
extensive, and so intensive. All phases of among friends, to talk even within the 


personal and group life are under the close 


{| surveillance of the state. The police may and 


ees Sere 


frequently do enter.the house ¢ of any citizen 
Ee any time of the day or night to investi- 
gate everything that goes on. The propa- 
ganda machine and the agencies for super- 
vising and co-ordinating the thoughts and 
actions of the people extend their tentacles 
into every corner of the land and every sec- 
tion of the population. Thecretically, the 
Kuomintang dictatorship also demanded 
the exclusive support of the “‘Party Prin- 
ciples” and also attempted to control the 
thinking of the people; but the Kuomintang 
did not come near the realization of its plan. 


: Through such agencies as the “‘people’s or- 


ganizations” and meetings for criticism and 
self-criticism, the new regime in China today 
‘exercises effective and complete control over 


i the inner thoughts and private affairs of all 


3 
people. 


Moreover, under the Kuomintang re- 


family, for there may be espionage agents in 
their midst; they fear to wear good clothes , 
or to invite any possible suspicion of wealth.“ 

Organization—The Communists are good 
organizers. They seem to have overcome 
the traditional Chinese ineptitude for or- 
ganization and group action. 

The Chinese people have never been so 
organized as they are today. The peasants, 
‘the factory workers, the teachers, the writ- 
ers, the artists, the women, the youth, the 
actors, the storytellers, the barbers—each 
group or section of the population has its 
own “‘people’s organization.” Even the resi- 
denis in the little lanes and alleys of the 
cities are organized into neighborhood 
groups for co-ordinated action. Since these 


“people’s organizations” are instigated and! 


directed by the government, they become 
agencies by which the masses are organized 


for collective action in support of the gov- ' 


ernment. They are granted only one freedom 
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—the freedom to support the government. 
The effect, however, should not be under- 
estimated. When the people’s s organizations 

ispeak, they. speak with one voice; and, since 
they are supposed to speak for ‘their mem- 
bers, there is an impressive appearance of 

oneness through the entire nation. When all 
speak with one voice, many in time come to 
think and feel as one, for in any population 
the critical who can rise above the din and 
clamor of mass unanimity are few and far 
between. Participation in the people’s or- 
ganizations, nevertheless, is bound to pro- 
duce important changes in the pattern of 
‘group life and in popular attitudes toward 
civic affairs. 

Propaganda effects—The Communists 
have organized propaganda networks which 
carry their messages to all sections of the 
population in all parts of the country. Se- 
lected current news and political issues are 
‘brought to millions of people who never had 

.a chance to learn what happened outside 
their own immediate environment. Millions 
of people who never.bothered about civic or 
political affairs today. attend meetings. to 
hear propagandists explain government poli- 
ciés; millions who were never allowed. to.ex- 
‘press their views on public policy are today 
given a chance to “vote” and express their 
consent. It is hard to foresee what lasting 
effects mass propaganda will produce in the 
thinking and attitudes of the masses, but 
there is no doubt that more people are hear- 
ing and talking about political and national 
issues today than at any previous time in 
China’s long history,.and the quiet slumber 
of the countryside has been OER dis- 
turbed. 

The active life. -“Pheagh Somme par- 


ty orthodoxy may eventually end in re- 
sistance to change, the Communist revolu- 
tion at this junction is changing every fea- 


ture of Chinese society: standards, values, 
institutions, and habits and customs. Some 


- of the changes are reforms which progressive 


Chinese have for many years desired to see, 
but the old pattern of life seemed to be too 
firmly rooted to be changed. Now, the 
status quo finally has given way. 
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Reading about China today, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the throbbing ac- 
tivity of social and national life in contrast 
to the stagnant society of old. Hardly a 
week goes by without the announcement of 
some new plan for reform and reconstruc- 
tion or the launching of some new campaign 
for the promotion of production or the con- 
trol of disease or the contribution of money 
for patriotic purposes. One reads reports of 
national conferences on industry, on educa- 
tion, on finance, on agriculture, on medicine, 
on child welfare, on many other phases of © 
national life; about projects to abolish pros- 
titution, to rehabilitate the prostitutes, to. 
reform beggars and pickpockets, and so on. 
Even though not agreeing with. their-aim, 


eS ee 


one cannot but admire.the pioneering,spirit 


and the dynamic vivacity.of the new rulers 
of China. The old inertia has.gone.. 

It is possible that the Communists are - 
not interested in social change as such but 
are merely using the reforms of today as 
means to Marxist ends and that, after Chi- 
nese society has been changed to conform 
with Marxist ideas, they will not permit 
further change but will enthrone an ortho- 
doxy even more binding and more oppres- 
sive than the traditions of the old feudal so- 
ciety. At the same time, however, there is 
also the possibility that the Communists 
may not find it so easy to release and repress 
social] forces—to turn them on and off, so to 
speak-—to suit their convenience. There is 
the possibility that the masses, though only 
partially awakened by mass propaganda, 
may not so readily return to their quiet 
slumber and their old way of accepting the 
inhibitions and repressions without ques- 
tion. The mass organizations—‘people’s or- 
ganizations’”—~may not always remain as 
sounding boards of official propaganda. By 
challenging old traditions, by overcoming 
resistance to change, and by demanding 
widespread participation in various mass 
organizations, the Communists are setting 
in motion new forces which may in the end 
prove bigger and more powerful than com- 
munism itself. 7” 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN FRANCE AND IN THE-UNITED STATES! 


NATALIE ROGOFF 


ABSTRACT 


Social stratification in the United States resembles that in France today, but they differed historically. 
Fublic opinion surveys show that Frenchmen place themselves in four social classes; Americans only two, 
the working class and the middle class. Respondents describe these classes by criteria of achievement; 
tae French bourgeois and peasant classes can be interpreted as based on criteria of ascription. In both 


societies self-appraisal of position is closely related to occupation, and there are high rates of social mobility. 


INTRODUCTION 


The recent literature on social stratifica- 
tion, contains an abundance of empirical 
data on rural communities, urban areas, and 
cocieties as a whole. Little attention has 
been devoted, however, to explicit compari- 
cons of stratification in two or more such 
communities or societies, with an eye to in- 
vestigating the conditions under which par- 
ticular forms have developed. This paper at- 
tempts such a comparison. A major theme 


of it is the role that prior historical condi- © 


~ tions play in determining the nature of pres- 
ent-day class structures. The hypotheses set 
forth here will be tested on data drawn from 
five recent public opinion sample surveys. 
It is, in effect, the coincidence of these 
=hree elements—comparative analysis, fo~ 
. cusing on the role of past history, and using 
the results of empirical surveys to test hy- 
>otheses—that sets this study apart from 
the main stream of stratification research. 
We are accustomed to assigning the first 
two elements to the social scientists of past 
eras, whose macroscopic theories led them to 
undertake comparative historical investiga- 
tions of great breadth. The development of, 
refined techniques for the collection, meas- 
urement, and analysis of data on stratifica- 
tion has been accomplished with little bene- 
fit from them. But discrete bodies of data 
will take on new significance if systematical- 
ly compared with one another; further, if 


1 Revision of a paper read before the Society for 
Social Research, Chicago, Illinois, July, 1952. The 
writer wishes to thank Kingsley Davis, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, and Robert K. Merton for their valuable 
. Suggestions. 


present-day findings are placed in a histori- 
cal context, they will take on a “third di- 
mension,” so to speak. _ 

Specifically, this paper is concerned with 
selected aspects of social stratification in 
France and the United States. Within the 
range of world-wide variability of stratifica- 
tion systems, France and the United States 
are in some respects quite similar today. The 
division of labor, as seen in the occupation- 
al structure of the active population, is rela- 
tively the same, with France being some- 


what the less industrial and the more agri- 


cultural. When per capita income is-used as 
a measure of the standard of living, the 
United States ranks considerably higher 
than France in absolute terms, but both so- 
cieties are in the upper decile when all the 
nations for which such data are available are 
included in the distribution.? With respect to 


education, there are at least two important - 


similarities. Literacy is practically universal 
in both countries, in contrast to large areas 
of the world where illiteracy acts as a barrier 
to the acquisition of skills and information 
for all but a small elite. In both France and 
the United States, moreover, education is 
considered primarily as preparation for a 
job’—an instrumental attitude which forms 
part of a larger complex, common to both 
societies, of specialization in work, differen- 
tially rewarded skills, and labor mobility. 


2 Statistical Office of the United Nations, Na- 
tional and Per Capita Income, Seventy Countries— 
1949 (‘Statistical Papers,” Ser. E, No. 1 [New 
York, October, 1950]), pp. 15 ff. 


3 Institut Français d’Opinion Publique, ‘‘L’En- 
seignement en France,” Sondages, été 1950, p. 27. 
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- These characteristics mA to the present 
` time. To the extent that there are cultural 


and traditional components cf social strati- 


fication, however, the history of the two 
countries needs also to be considered. 
France, unlike the United States, experi- 
enced centuries of explicit division into hier- 
archies and of ordering into estates or de- 
grees. Alexis de Tocqueville, describing the 
recommendations for social reform made by 
_the nobility 1 in their cahier to the gcovern- 
ment in 1789, on the eve of the Revolution, 
Says: | 
It is... upon the points that concern the 

hierarchy of ranks and the difference of social 
classes, that the nobility separates itself from 
the general spirit of the reforms required. . 

Its memorials, consequently, urgently demand- 
ed the maintenance of the clergy and tke no- 
bility as distinct orders. 


The nobility recommended, for example, 
. that the government recognize “the right to 
elect or be elected, but without disturbing 
the gradation of social ranks; so that no one 
may nominate or be nominated otherwise 
than in his own Order.’”4 

To each stratum there corresponded a 

jspecial way of life, which manifested itself 

in many aspects of behavior,’ so that class 
differences were readily perceived and ex- 
pressible in everyday language under the 
ancien régime. 

In the light of this THEN difference, 
coupled with the contemporary similarity of 
France and the United States. what would 

‘we expect from a detailed comparison of 
stratification in the two soci -eties today? 
Joseph Schumpeter pointed out: 


Any theory of class structure, ih dealing with 


a given historical period, must |include prior 
class structures among its data;. :. any general 
theory of classes and class formation must ex- 


4 Alexis de Tocqueville, The State of Society in 
j rene before the Revolution of 1789 (3d ed.; London: 
John Murray, 1888), p. 279. 


ë De Tocqueville points out that “the barrier 
which divided the nobility of France from the other 
classes... was always fixed and visible, and mani- 
fested itself to those who remained without, ‘by 
striking and odious tokens” (ibid., pl 77). 


i 


ł 
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plain the fact that classes coexisting at any 
given time bear the marks of different centuries 
on their brow, so. to speak—that they stem from 
varying conditions. . . . Classes, cnce they have 
come into being, harden in their mold and per- 
petuate themselves, even when the social condi- 
tions that created them have disappeared.® 


In other words, we may expect that cer- 
tain classes still exist in France which can be 
traced back to the old order, while other 
classes, to be found in both France and the 
United States, have their roots in the mod- 
ern stratification system—classes wiich are 
mainly associated with position achieved in 
the hierarchy of occupations or with amount 
or source of income. l 

To test these expectations, data from one 
French survey’ and from two American 
surveys® will be discussed. They concern an- 
swers to questions on class identification and 
on criteria used for assigning one’s self to a 
class. Such responses will be used as indica- ` 
tors of a number of parameters concerning 
social stratification as viewed by the mem- 
bers of a society: the range.and diversity of 
classes, the “stability” of class identifica- 
tion, and the bases of class differences. The 
implications of this procedure will become 
clearer as the data, and interpretations 
thereof, are set forth. 

A major difficulty encountered in the 
present study was the selection of French 


8 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social 
Classes (New York: Augustus M. Kelley, Inc., 
1951), p. 145. 

T This survey was sa in 1950 by the social 
psychology section of tke Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques. The principal part has been pub- 
lished in an article by Alain Girard, entitled “Une 
enquéte sur les besoins des familles,” Population, 
*V, No. 4, 713-32. However, the material on class 
identification has not yet appeared in print. The 
writer wishes to thank M. Alfred Sauvy, director 
of the INED, for permission to publish the class 
identification data. 

8 The earlier of the two American surveys is the 
Fortune survey of February, 1940, called “The Peo- 
ple of the United States: A Self-portrzit.” The data 
used here are taken from detailed unpublished tabu- 
lations which Elmo Roper was kind enough to send 
the writer. The later survey is that. presented in 
Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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and American surveys whose contents were 
sufficiently alike as to warrant comparison. 
The choice finally made is far from satisfac- 


tory in all respects—questions were not 


worded in the same manner, nor was the 
purpose for which a question was asked al- 
ways identical; the classification of re- 
sponses and respondents also differed from 
one study to another. It is hoped that this 
paper will point up the need for more uni- 
form data collection and analysis, so that 
the comparative study of social stratifica- 
tion systems can be furthered. 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


How do Frenchmen and Americans as- 
sign themselves to various positions in the 
stratification system? This is answered in 
two ways: first, by considering the distribu- 
tion of responses to an open-ended question 
and, second, by comparing the distribution 
of answers to a check-list question. In 
France the first question was: “In your opin- 
ion, to what social class do you belong?” For 
the United States the data are taken from 
the Fortune survey, which asked, “What 
word would you use to name the class in 
America you belong to?” The answers are 
shown in Table 1. 

The most obvious difference between the 
French and American responses is in the pro- 
portions of people assigning themselves to 
the middle class and the working class. An- 
other outstanding difference lies in the num- 
ber of persons who identify themselves with 
the peasant or farming class. In America al- 
most no one claims to belong to this class, 
but in France, on the other hand, about one 
person in seven spontaneously does so. Cen- 
‘ ters, in discussing the class identification of 
rural groups in the United States, points out 
that farmers are, on the one-hand, a tool-us- 
ing and producer group and, on the other, a 
tool-owning and proprietor group; therefore, 
they are split about half and half between 
the middle and working classes in their af- 
filiation. But Centers fails to mention that 
the alternative of identifying themselves 
with a peasant class simply does not exist for 
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American farmers, though it does in so many 
other societies throughout the world. 

‘Table 1 shows that a large reservoir of 
people in both societies do not or cannot 
name the class ‘to which they belong when 
asked to do so. In the United States a some- 
what greater percentage of such persons is 
found than is found in France. More reveal- 
ing, however, is a qualitative difference be- 
tween the French and Americans in this 
category, which appears in the results of the 
multiple-choice questions. These data also 
shed some light on the relative size of the 
middle and working classes. 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO OPEN-ENDED QUESTION ON 
CLASS AFFILIATION, FRANCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES 














FRANCE UNITED STATES 

Percent- Percent- 
age of age of 

Class Respond- Class Respond- 
ents ents 
Bourgeois..... 7.9 || Upper....... 5.4 
Middle....... 22.5 Middle....... 45.2 
Working...... 27.1 orking..... 10.6 
Peasant...... 13.7 || Farming...... 0.8 
Poor. ........ 7.5 Lower........ 4.0 
Other. ....... 2.3 Other........ 6.5 
No answer....] 19.0 No answer....| 27.5 
Total...... 100.0 Total...... 100.0 


No. of cases (2,230) No. of cases (5,217) 


Unfortunately, no single American study 
has been found which asked both the closed 
and the open-ended questions on social class 
in a form suitable for the present analysis. 
Although the Fortune survey included both 
questions, the term “working class” was 
omitted from the multiple choices. The best 
we can do, then, is to rely on inferences 
made by comparing the responses given in 
Table 1 with the responses to the check-list 
question used by Centers.’ 

In France the proportion of those not an- 
swering the question on class identification 


*Tbid., Dp. 16-77. 
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decreases from one in five on the open-ended 
form to one in twenty on the check-list ques- 
tion. But there is no change whatever in the 
relative size of the four major social classes 
in France. The bourgeois, middle, working, 
and peasant classes all receive their propor- 
tionate share of those who had no sponta- 
neous class designation for themselves but 
who chose one of the alternatives given them 
in the later question. This is shown not only 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSES TO MULTIPLE-CHOICE QUESTION 
ON CLASS AFFILIATION, FRANCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


FRANCE UNITED STATES 
Percent- Percent- 
age of age of 

Cras Respond- Class Respond- 
ents ents 
Bourgeois..... 10.2 Upper....... 3 
iddie....... 29.8 Middle....... 43 
Working...... 35.8 Working..... 51 
Peasant...... 19.1 Lower........ 1 
No answer 5.1 No answer.... 2 
Total...... 100.0 Total...... 100 


No. of cases (2,230) No. of cases (1,997) 


by the two sets of marginal proportions in 
Tables 1 and 2 but also by the distribution 
of the 367 cases not answering the open-end- 
ed question who did select from the check 


' list. 


What is found in a similar comparison of 
the two sets of American data? The propor- 
tion of those who identify themselves with 
the middle class remains about the samé, 
but the proportion saying that they belong 
to the working class jumps sharply from 
about 10 per cent to over 50 per cent of the 
American sample. Unfortunately, we cannot 
interpret this difference too strictly, since we 
are dealing with two different studies. The 
data are therefore subject to sampling errors 
in response; in addition, there are also some 
differences in the composition of the two 
samples. Furthermore, the Fortune survey 
was conducted about five years earlier than 
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Centers’ study. Nevertheless, the magnitude 
of the difference is so great, and contrasts so 
sharply with what obtains in France, that 
we are surely dealing with a real point of 
dissimilarity between the two societies. 

For one thing, the vocabulary cf social 
classes seems to be much more widespread 
and well agreed upon in France than here. 
In the United States there is at least one ex- 
pression, “the working class,” which has 
only partially gained entrance into the lexi- 
con of popular language; only one-fifth as 
many people use it spontaneously to desig- 
nate themselves as the number who select it, 
by a process of elimination, from 2 check list 
of terms offered to them. And of those Amer- 


- jeans who cannot think of any word at all to 


describe the social class to which they be- 
long, an overwhelming majority select the 
working class when presented with a choice 
of alternative classes. 

One other difference also stands out clear- 
lv. When Americans select their class identi- 
fication from a list of four alternatives, all 
but a handful of them select one of two such 
alternatives—either working class or middle 
class. Centers’ data show that there may be 
an almcst perfect split in America into two 
classes of equal size; but these represent the 
‘means rather than the extremes of the 
choices offered the respondents. Very few 
Americans say they belong either to the 
upper or lower class. In France, however, at 
least 10 per cent of the population identifies 
itself with each of the four social classes. Al- 
though, as Centers points out, America is 
neither a classless nor a middle-class society, 
Americans identify themselves with a small- 

. er and less diverse set of social classes than 
_do people in other societies. 
How are these observed differences relat- 
ed to the historical divergencies of France 
and the United States? Of the four social 
classes to which French people assign them- 
selves, Americans place themselves in only 
two to any extent. The two classes not men- 
tioned by Americans—the bourgeois and 
peasant classes—bear “the mark of an-earli- 
er century” than do the middle and working 
classes. Fortunately, evidence is available in 
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the public opinion surveys to test this no- 
tion. 
THE CRITERIA OF SOCIAL CLASS 


In both Centers’ study and the survey 
conducted by the INED in France, people 
were asked to indicate what criteria they 
had in mind when assigning themselves to a 
class. It should be pointed out that there are 
four elements of incomparability in the re- 


sponses to these questions (Table 3). First, - 


the question in the French study worded,. 
“What characteristics did you think of to 
_ put yourself in that class?” followed directly 
efter the open-ended question; consequently, 
the one-fifth who did not assign themselves 
to any social class are not included. Centers’ 
study did not include an open-ended ques- 
tion on class identification. Second, data are 


presented on the criteria mentioned by all - 


the four major classes in France. For only 
two of these, the middle class and the work- 
ing class, are there suitable data for the 
American population. Third, the way in 
which the criteria have been classified dif- 
fers somewhat in the two studies, so that 
only the major themes can be ccmpared 
with one another. And, finally, the wording 
and intent of Centers’ question is not abso- 
lutely parallel with that asked in France. 
His questions were:. “What would you say 


puts a person in the middle class?” and | 


“What would you say puts a person in the 
working class?” These were asked cf all re- 
spondents, but only those answers given by 
persons who had previously placed them- 
selves in the corresponding class are includ- 
ed here, in order to make the data as com- 
parable as possible with the results cbtained 
in France.” ‘ 
It should be noted, first, that the French 
people identifying themselves with each of 
the two classes zot present in America come 
close to achieving unanimity on tke single 
relevant criterion for inclusion in their class. 


10 Centers indicates in a footnote (p. 97) that 
these two questions were not asked in his own sur- 
vey but in a later one conducted by the Gallup Pall. 
Thus, the answers were not given by the same 
respondents as those whose class identification has 
just been discussed. 
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About four out of five people who say they 
belong to the „bourgeois class refer to their 
“style of life” as the characteristic they 
thought of when assigning themselves to the 
class. This rubric includes such responses as 
way of living, environment, taste, educa- 
tion, family, position, and material posses- 
sions, Thus, the French bourgeoisie voices 
an image of themselves that corresponds 
faithfully to Weber’s concept of a positively 
privileged “social stratum”; they mention 
their mode of living, education, and family 
prestige." 

Among those placing themselves in the 
French peasant class, three out of four state 
that their occupation is the determining cri- 
terion. Their statements imply, then, a 


TABLE 3 


CRITERIA USED FOR ASSIGNING ONE’S SELF 
TO A GIVEN CLASS, FRANCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Socrat CLASS 


CRITERION {Working Class} Middle Class 
Bour- 
geois 


France} U.S. |France! U.S. 


AR | eNO | Stata | iH HR rit 





Occupation..| 67*| 72; 26; 19 
Income...... 21 | 15 | 28] 39 
Style of life. | 10] 10] 42| 37 
Comparison 

‘with others}...../..... 15 | 20 


i | a | tN | A | cei ŘŘŘ 


No. of cases] (604)} (791 )} (501 )| (582 )| (1751 (304) 


* Percentages do not add to 100. Some persons mentioned 
more than one criterion; other did not answer the question. 


“peculiar style of life including, particularly, 
the type of occupation pursued.’ Both of 
these French classes thus seem to be rooted 
in criteria of ascription rather than in 
achievement. Members of the French bour- 
geoisie make this explicit when they refer to 
their family background, culture, taste, etc. 
And we know that the occupation of farming 

11 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Talcott 


Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
p. 428. 


2 Thid., p. 429. 
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in France, as in most other societies, is al- 
most always an inherited one.!? 

How do these two classes differ from the 
middle and working classes, in which many 


people both in France and in America place’ 


themselves? Those who assign themselves to 
the working class use some aspect of their re- 
lation to the occupational structure as the 
predominant criterion. In the United States 
the idea of “working for a living” is men- 
tioned by about half of those who use occu- 
pation to distinguish themselves as working- 
class members. In France only about half of 
those who brought up the importance of oc- 
cupation specified what aspect of it they 
meant; but, of that half, about two-thirds 
used precisely the same expression, “work- 
ing for a living.” Thus, in both societies, 
source of Income turns out to be the crucial 
aspect of working-class membership—at 
least in the minds of those people who place 
themselves in it. Of far less importance is 
amount of income, which is mentioned only 
about one-third as often in France and one- 
fifth as often in America. 

Although the evidence is not directly 
available in the survey data, there is un- 
doubtedly a great difference betweer: the 
“occupation” criterion as used by a French 
' peasant and the “occupation” criterion used 
by a French or American worker. First, the 
peasant’s occupation is one that he has most 
likely acquired from his father; the place 
and nature of his work is part of a nexus of 
traditions passed on from one generation to 
the next. People who identify with the work- 
ing class, however, are much less likely to 
engage in the same occupation as did their 
fathers.}4 Furthermore, they seem to focus 
their attention more on the fact that their 
- income is derived from a wage paid in return 
for their labor than on either the kind or the 
location of the work they do. 

The content that people ascribe to the 
©- middle class is considerably more diverse 
than that found in any other class. In con- 
trast to the people who place themselves in 


13 For evidence on this see Table 6 below. 


14 Evidence is shown in Table 6. 
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the working class, occupational criteria are 
much less often mentioned by the middle 
class, especially in the United States. In- 
come, on the other hand, is referred to more 
frequently than any other single criterion of 
American middle-class membership; amount 
of income is also mentioned by more than a 
fourth of the French people who assign 
themselves to the middle class. This alone 
imparts a “modern” ring to the middle 
class, to distinguish it from either the 
peasant or the bourgéois classes. 

More cogent evidence appears in the cri- 
teria mentioned solely by those identifying 
themselves with the middle class. Centers 
entitles it as, “Not rich, not poor; live com- 
fortably; all necessities and some luxuries,” 
etc. In the French study it was headed, 
“Comparison with others; some are richer, 
some poorer, etc.” This kind of answer was 
given by one-fifth of the Americans and one- 
seventh of the French people who said they 
belonged to the middle class. 

The salient feature of this type of re- 
sponse is that it involves “going out” of 
one’s own class and using another reference 
group as the source of a self-definition. The 
word “middle” is interpreted literally: to be 
in the middle means that one looks up and 
sees people in a more favorable condition 
and looks down to see people in a less favor- 
able condition. It is surely not coincidental 
that only the middle class uses this touch- 
stone for self-appraisal. For example, aspira- 
tions toward social mobility are likely to be 
concentrated in the middle class of a mobile 
society; given these aspirations, persons 
placing themselves in the middle class could 
„be expected to refer to those in an inferior 
position, from whom they want clear-y to be 
differentiated, and to refer to those in a su- 
perior position, whom they seek to emu- 
late. Some support for the latter contention 
is to be found in the large proportion of 
middle-class persons who mention their 


16 Cf. Robert K. Merton and Alice S. Kitt, ‘‘Con- 
tributions to the Theory.of Reference Group Be- 
havior,” in Continuities in Social Research, ed. 
Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 90-91. 
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style.of life as a criterion of their class posi- 
tion. It has already been observed that this 
is the typical comment of a person who con- 
siders himself a member of the bourgeois 
class. : 

It should also be pointed out that all four 
major criteria are mentioned quite fre- 
quently by those essigning themselves to the 


middle class. This is not true of any other _ 


class and suggests that identification with 
the middle class serves as a kind of common 
meeting ground for a more heterogeneous 
aggregation of people than are to be found 
in any other class. It documents the fact 
that social mobility can be achieved by a 
variety of channels: through an increase in 
income, an improvement in occupational po- 
sition, or 2 move to a style of living which 
commands more prestige. It is possible that 
such varying preoccupations were tapped 
when persons identifying themselves with 
the middle class were asked what it was that 
put them in that class. 

There seems little doubt that the middle 
class, as viewed by Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans today, has its source in the, modern 
stratification system. People claim member- 
ship in it for a variety of reasons; all of these 
can probably be connected to a mobile socie- 
ty whose middle class looks forward to the 
attainment of positions enjoying more re- 
wards and more prestige in the social hier- 
archy. 


OCCUPATION AS A DETERMINANT 
OF SOCIAL CLASS 


Of all the criteria mentioned, occupation- 
al position is the most consistently named 
among the various strata. At least one per- 
scn in five, in each social class of both socie- 
ties, referred to his occupation as the char- 
acteristic he thought of in placing himself in 
a class. To this. extent, public opinion 
“agrees” with social science. A great deal of 
evidence from recent field research con- 
verges to show that occupation is a major 
(though not sole) determinant of social class. 
These findings are buttressed by the conclu- 
sions of such writers as Parsons" and Davis 


and:Moore,)” who arrive at the same posi- 
tion by following a deductive route. Parsons, 
for example, states that, in America, .“we de- 
termine status véry largely on the basis of 
achievement within (the) occupational sys- 


tem.™!! To follow Parsons, this is true ofany - 
social structure which permits a relatively 


high degree of social mobility. It might also 
be assumed, as a very likely corollary, that 
occupational position determines as well the 
social class to which people assign them- 
selves. 

Thus, a close relationship between occu- 
pation and class identification can be ex- 


. pected in both France and the United 


States.!? The data bearing on the relation 
between occupational position and class 
identification are given in Table 4. 

On the whole, the extent and direction of 
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the relationship between occupational stra- 


tum and class affiliation is, as expected; very 
similar in America and France. The propor- 
tion of persons who place themselves’ in the 
working class increases regularly as one 
moves down the occupational scale. Con- 
versely, the proportion assigning themselves 
to the middle, upper, and bourgeois classes 
decreases from each occupational stratum to 
the one below it. The contrast between 
blue-collar and white-collar workers appears 
to be somewhat sharper in the United States 
than in France, although this is probably 


, due to the inclusion of a larger proportion of 


independent artisans among the French 
skilled workers than in the corresponding 
ocupational group in America. 


18 Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to 
the Theory of Social Stratification,” Essays in 


* Sociological Theory (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1949), 


pp. 166-84. 


17 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some 
Principles of Stratification,” American Soctological 
Review, X, No. 2 (April, 1945), 242-49. 


8 OD, cit., p. 174. 


19 This does not contradict the earlier observed 
differences between the two societies. In a sense, it 
bears out the notion presented by Schumpeter that 
social classes may continue to exist, and become 
part of a new social order, long after the social con- 
ditions from which they stem have disappeared. © 
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It may be observed that each occupation- 
‘ al stratum contains a fairly large number of 
“deviant” cases—persons who do not assign 
themselves to the same class 2s do the ma- 
jority in their own occupational group. This 
arises partly from the heterogeneity of the 
occupational strata but probably also from 
the often-observed vagueness of class bound- 
aries in a mobile society. More detailed oc- 
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opinions as to what social class they belong 
to than do persons in occupational strata 
where income, prestige, and other status- 
giving attributes correspond more closely to 
one another. 

A somewhat different kind of ambiguity 
emerges from the comparison of class afhlia- 
tion among rural occupational groups in the 
two societies. Here we are forced to compare 


- TABLE 4 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION BY OCCUPATIONAL POSITION, MAJOR URBAN Oc- 
CUPATIONAL GROUPS, FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


* Adapted from Centers, op, cit., Table 20, p. 86. 


cupational breakdowns than those shown 
here indicate that the proportion of deviant 
cases is highest in those occupations closest" 
to the dividing line between white-collar and 
blue-collar jobs: foremen and independent 
artisans on one side of the line, and lower 
clerical workers on the other. These are the 
very occupations which, if ordered according 
to amount of income, security, prestige, and 
authority exercised, would vary in rank or- 
der from one such criterion cf status to an- 
other. Thus, persons engaged in these am- 
biguous occupations differ more in their 


a 
= 


FRANCE : 
OCCUPATION 
Bourgeois Middle Working Other, Total No. of 
Class Class Class No Answer oN Cases 
‘Professionals, businessmen, 
higher administrative work- 
Ee ME Ee rae a 32.3% 57.6% 5.3% 4.8% 100.0% 356 
Lower administrative and i a 
white-collar workers....... 9.4 52.2 32.8 5.6 100.0 360 
Artisans and skilled workers.. 5.0 36.4 52.9 5.7 100.0 140 
Semi- and unskilled workers. . 1.1 . 9.9 83.4 5.6 100.0 444 
UNITED STATES* 
Upper Middle Working Lower ad Total No. of 
Class Class Class Class | An y S Cases 
} gwer 
Professional, large businessmen| 7.9% | 79.6% 8.6% |...-.. 00. 3:9% | 100.0%} 127 
Small businessmen, white-col- 
lar workers. .............. 23 65.0 29.7 0.3% 2.7 100.0 303 
Skilled workers.............. 1.8 25.8 71.2 TP A EET 100.0 163 
Semi- and unskilled workers. . 0.8 15.1 80.5 2.8 0.8 251 


things that are really not-comparable-It has 
already been pointed out that, whereas the 
French farmer places himself in a peasant 
class, American farmers themselves identify 
with the same classes as do American urban 
workers. Nevertheless, there is one aspect of 
the choice of social class that is common to 
both societies. That is the difference be- 
tween farm wage-workers and farmowners, 
as shown in Table 5. 

In France farmowners and farm tenants 
are almost unanimous in the social class they 
feel they belong to; over 80 per cent’ place 
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themselves in the class that is, so to speak, 
tailor-made for them. But their American 
counterparts are almost evenly split ‘be- 
tween the two choices that were offered to 
them: the middle class and the working 
class. 

Among farm laborers a majority in both 
societies locate themselves in the working 
class. The proportion is considerably greater 
in America, but for understandable reasons. 
We might say that for farmowners the 
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extent of social mobility in contemporary 
France and America. Data from two addi- 
tional surveys,” which show the amount of 
intergenerational occupational mobility are 
available to test the assumption that both 
societies may be considered highly mobile. 

Nevertheless, the current rate of mobility 
is likely to be somewhat higher in the United 
States than in France. Changes in size of the 
occupational groups constituting the labor 
force have taken place more rapidly in this 


TABLE 5 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION BY OCCUPATIONAL POSITION, RURAL OCCU- 
PATIONAL GROUPS, FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


OCCUPATION 
Bourgeois | Middle 
Class Class 
Farm OWner..........+06.. 6.0% 6.7% 
Farm tenant ..6 60:05 ony ewes 0 8.0 
Farm Jaborer..............]..e0ee005 2.8 
Upper Middle 
Class Class 
Farm owner and manager.| 2.6% | 41.8% 
Farm tenant. and laborer..., 5 15.9 


FRANCE 

Working Peasant No Total No. of 
Class Class Answer Cases 
3.2% | 82.3% | 1.8% | 100.0% | 285 
8.0 81.0 2.0 0.0 100 
57.0 33.0 1.2 100.0 179 

UNITED States* 

Working Peasant No Total No. of 
Class Class Answer SaR Cases 
51.0% | 1.3%} 3.3%] 100.0%} 153 
72.5 2.9 Tze 100.0 6.9 


* Adapted from Centers, of. zit., Table 20, p. 86. 


American class structure is ambiguous; 
American farmers find it about equally 
plausible to call themselves working class, 
because they do physical work, or middle 
class, because, say, of the amount of their 
income, or the fact that they own property 
or are their own bosses. But in France it is 
the farm laborers who experience the pull in 
two directions: toward the peasant class, be- 
cause of the place and nature of the work 
they do, and toward the working class, be- 
cavse they make their living by earning 
wages paid them by an employer. 


47 SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


At several points in this analysis, as- 
sumptions have been made concerning the 


country than in France; a considerable 
amount of mobility results from these over- 
all trends in the occupational structure. Al- 
though migration has been heavy in both 
societies, the social mobility of migrants has 


_ probably been somewhat greater here than 


in France." Finally, we might heed De 
Tocqueville’s pessimistic opinion of the in- 


20 Marcel Bresard, “Mobilité sociale et dimen- 
sion de la famille,” Population, V, No. 3, 533-66. 
This survey was conducted by the Institut National 
d’Etudes Démographiques in 1948. The American 
survey is “‘Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalu- 
ation,” Naticnal Opinion Research Center, Opinion 
News, IX, No. 4 (September 1, 1947), 12. 


“ For a discussion of social mobility among mi- 
grants in the -United States see Elbridge Sibley, 
“Some Demographic Clues to Stratification,” 
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crease in interchange among the social 
strata, brought about by the French Revo- 
lution: 


In order to ascertain whether caste, with the 
ideas, habits, and barriers it creates amorgst a 
nation, is definitely destroyed, look at its 
“marriages. They alone give the decisive feature 
which we seek. At this very day, in France, after 


‘sixty years of democracy, we shall generally. 


seek it in vain. The old and the new families, 
between which no distinction any longer ap- 
pears to exist, avoid as much as possible to 
intermingle with each other by marriage.” 


TABLE 6 


PROPORTION OF MEN IN VARIOUS OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STRATA WHOSE FATHERS WERE IN 
OTHER OCCUPATIONAL STRATA, FRANCE 


‘ AND THE UNITED STATES 








United 
at rance:* States: fT 
ercent- 
aye Percent- 
Occupation Having Occupation RA 
Fathers 7 
in Other mather 
Strata ed 
trata 
Professions.....! 67.8 || Professions....! 77.2 
igher adminis- 
tration. ..... 82.9 
Business.......] 46.2 | Business...... 69.0 
Clerical. ...... 68.8 || Clerical....... 84.8 
' i Skilled workers.| 69.9 
Manual workers} 52.2 || Semiskilled 
workers..... 81.0 
Unskilled work- 
Ch AE 80.0 
Farmowners...| 17.1 || Farmers....... 15.8 
Farm laborers..| 63.2 
All occupations.| 48.3 || All occupations.) 67.5 
(Without farm- (Without farm- 
ers) €TS)......... (77.1) 


TERET PR (59.0) 
i 


* Adapted from Bresard, op. cit., Table 2, p. 539. 
i i Adapted from National Opinion Research Center, op. cit., 
p. 12. 


The amount of mobility from one genera- 
‘tion to the next in each of the societies is 
shown in Table 6. Mobility in the society as 
a whole, as well as in each of the various oc- 
cupational strata, is given. The index of mo- 


American Sociological Review, VII, No. 3 (June, 
1942), 322-30. 
2 Op. cit., p. 73. 
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bility used is the proportion of men, current- 


‘ly in each of the occupational strata, whose 


fathers were (or are) in all other strata, that 
is, the proportion of men who have been 
“recruited” from outside the given stratum. 

About half of the current generation of 
Frenchmen are in occupational strata other 
than their fathers’; over two-thirds of the 
Americans have moved from their fathers’ 
strata. When farmers are omitted from this 
over-all rate, the proportion who have 
moved from their occupational origins in- 
creases about one in ten in each society. Un- 
fortunately, there is no absolute standard 
against which to measure these mobility 
rates. However, we can contrast observed 
mobility with the amount of mobility that 
would take place under two sets of extreme 
and opposite conditions: first, if the stratifi- 
cation system were completely closed and 
caste-like and, second, if it consisted of ab- 
solutely open classes. 

In the first case, the proportion of men 
having fathers in other occupations would 
be zero, since in a perfectly closed caste sys- 
tem occupation is always inherited. The sec- 
ond type of stratification system may be de- 
fined as one in which men are no more likely 
to move into the same occupational stratum 
as their fathers than are mer coming from 
other occupational strata; that is, mobility 
is determined solely by the independent 
probabilities deriving from the joint occupa- 
tional distributions of fathers and sons. Un- 
der these conditions about 81 per cent of 
Frenchmen today would be in occupational 
strata other than their fathers’, while 86 per 
cent of Americans would have moved from 
the occupational stratum in which their 
fathers are found. When the amount of ob- 
served mobility is placed on these rough 
“scales,” it can be seen that both France 
and the United States are closer to the ex- 
treme of an absolutely open system than to 
the extreme of an absolutely closed class 
system. 

By this same procedure the expected dif- 
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rerences in mobility between France and the 


United States are also supported. Actual mo-. 
bility in France is about three-fifths as high’ 


as the amount that would prevail if the soci- 
ety were absolutely open; in the United 
States the corresponding proportion is four- 
tifths. Nevertheless, Table'6 shows that in 
each specific occupational stratum the dif- 
ferences are often relatively small. On the 
whole, the data indicate that, witk the ex- 
ception of farming and, in the case of 
France, family-owned small shopkeeping, 
recruitment from other strata prevails in 
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both societies at all levels of the occupation- 
al hierarchy. 

‘In some respects, then, prior historical 
conditions do not account for the character- 
istics of the contemporary stratification sys- 
tem. The demands of a modern industrial 
society, no matter what the antecedents of 
the society may be, seem to be such as to 
produce a relatively high degree of inter- 
change among the members of the various 
occupational strata. . : 
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THE EMPLOYEE SOCIETY! 


PETER F. DRUCKER 


ABSTRACT 


American society during the last fifty years has become an employee scciety: the employer has dis- 
_ | @ppeared. It is a hierarchical system in which one is related to other people through his relationship to a 

strictly impersonal, objective, abstract thing, the “organization,” a society based on and ruled Ly status. 
This creates new institutions, new social organs: management and union leadership, and new problems such 
as the relationship of the new society to the basic values and beliefs of the larger American society; the rights 
of the. individual; and the meaning ard function of financial rewards. 


American society during the last fifty 
years has become an employee society. It is 
not only that the great majority of our peo- 
ple these days expect to spend most, if not 
all, of their working lives as employees. 
“Employeeship,”’ to coin a term, colors the 

{social values, the social mores, and the folk- 

lore of our society. It increasingly deter- 
mines and sets the ethos of American so- 
ciety. 

If we look at this phenomenon as stu- 

. dents of society, the most important thing 
that stands out is that our society has 
changed from an employer society to an 
employee society. And perhaps the most 
significant change is not the emergence. of 
the “employee” but the disappearance of 
the “employer.” 

Fifty years ago the people who were em- 
ployed—-even then a very large and sig- 
nificant part of our population, if not close 
to an actual ‘statistical majority—worked 
predominantly for an employer. Of course a 

{great many people still have an employer 

today. But in the large organization—and in 

. a good many smaller ones—that is, in the 
qualitatively, socially, and morally decisive 
realm, people, while they work for a “boss,” 
do not work for an “employer.” The boss is 

himself an employee who in turn works for a 


1 Paper read before the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Society at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 3, 1952, 
at a session on ‘Social Stratification in Corporation 
and Community.” The papers by McKee and Foote 
printed herein immediately following were re- 
sponses to Drucker’s thesis, each of which was de- 
rived from a specific empirical study. 


boss-—-and so does the next boss and the 
next and the next. In the entire organization 
there is nobody who is not himself an em- 
ployee working for a boss. 

This is a change of tremendous social im- 
portance. It means, in the first place, that 
this employee society is a hierarchical sys- 
tem-—a system in which everybody is re- 
lated to people through his relationship to a 
strictly impersonal, strictly objective, strict- 
ly abstract thing, the “organization,” the 
“corporation,” the “government agency,” 
etc. It means, second, that this is a society 
which is based on, and ruled by, status.” 

A little over a hundred years ago that 
brilliant Irishman, Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, coined the famous epigram that the 
course of Western history over the preceding - 
century had been “from status to contract.” 
We can today say that the course cf Amer- 
ican history—if not of Western history al- 
together—during the last fifty years has 
been “from contract to status.” In the place 


2 The word “‘status’’ is used here in its precise 
scientific, not in the vague, propagandistic, meaning 


e given to it during the early nineteenth century and 


still occasionally found in the literature. It does not 
|imply a static society—in fact, some of the most 
mobile societies were status societies of pronounced 
character, such as, for instance, the monastic orders 
of the early and high Middle Ages. Nor does it 
imply a highly stratified society; middle-class Eng- 
land in early Victorian days—~in which status had 
become all but completely submerged—was, for 
instance, extremely highly stratified. That a society 
is based on status means only that its basic social 
relationships are determined objectively by social 
function or position rather than either personally 
ar through a man’s position in the kinship system. 
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of the personal relationship between em- 
ployer and employee based on a contract 
which obligated the employee to contribute 
to the employer’s goal—a goal defined in 
terms of property interest primarily—we 
now have a social system in which the rela- 
tionship of people to one another is defined 
by their relative status in respect to a goal 
and purpose which lies entirely outside all 
of them, though they are all subordinated to 
it and co-operate toward its fulfilment. To 
be sure, the relationship of each individual 
member to that abstract being, the organi- 
zation, the corporation, the government 
agency, is still based on contract, that is, on 
a voluntary agreement between two parties 
considered, at least for purposes of law, as 
equal, independent, and mobile. But the re- 
lationships within the organization are all 
based on status. And it is status therefore 
that rules and governs the employee society. 

1. A new ruling group has emerged in our 
soclety—management. It is a ruling group 
which derives its authority and its responsi- 
bilities squarely from function, that is, from 
its status relationship to the organization, 
and not from anything it possesses such as 
property, birth, inherited magical power, or 
military force. Nor does it derive its position 
from the authority of superior knowledge or 
through socially accepted objective tests of 
achievement or accomplishment; in other 
words, it is not based on the standing of a 
profession. Its position, its power, and its 
responsibil:ties rest solely on indispensable 
function. This is equally true incidentally in 
a free-enterprise society such as ours as in a 
society of democratic socialism or in a totali- 
tazian state. . 

This raises basic problems for the student 
of society. In the first place, “management” 
itself is a remarkable social phenomenon. Of 
course it is not unprecedented; one can find, 
in the long history of mankind, ruling groups 
which, similarly, were based on function 
rather than on a sanction either in ideas or 
in power. Eut, in Western society at least, 
such a ruling group is so rare as to be prac- 
tically unprecedented. And the study of 

management as a new social phenomenon, 
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its functioning, its internal structure, its re- 
lationship to the other groups within so- 
ciety, both inside and without the organiza- 
tion, etc., is thus a major area of research 
and study for anybody interested in society. 
Also there are major problems of social 
policy to solve: the responsibilities of man- 
agement within and without the organiza- 
tion; the internal organization of manage- _ 
ment, especially in the very large organiza- 
tion; above all, the question of the succes- 
sion to management and of making certain 
of an adequate supply of competent and 
tested management people for tomorrow’s 
management. 

But there are also basic problems of the 
social order. Is it possible in any society to 
have a ruling group which bases its claim to- 
power and responsibility exclusively on 
function, as the adherents of Mr. Burnham 
and of his “Managerial Revolution” claim? 
Or must a ruling group have a basis in the 
beliefs of society—or in its purposes? How 
do we make management accountable? Is 
this a problem of making management 
“professional,” as many people in manage- 
ment itself seem to think? Or is this a prob- 
lem of introducing forma] methods of re- 
sponsibility and accountability, and, if so, 
to whom and how should management be 
held responsible? 

But the emergence of management has 
also brought with it another new and basic 
institution—the labor union. Again, it is not 
totally unprecedented. The tribunate in re- 
publican Rome is a very close analogy, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere.’ But again here 
is an institution so rare in our history as to 
be still without theory or analysis. And it 
presents therefore extraordinary problems 
of social theory and social analysis, especial- 
ly as both of the theories regarding the 


‘nature, structure, and function of trade- 


unionism held by an earlier generation have 
been proved totally inadequate: the revolu- 
tionary class-war theory of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Marxism and the concept of the trade- 
union as primarily if not exclusively an 


3 The New Society (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950). l 
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economic institution out to get ‘more”— 
the concept that still dominates American 
trade-union thinking by and larze.4 

2. The second major question posed by 
the fact that the employee society is a status 
society is: Can the values and beliefs of our 
American society be realized in the em- 
ployee society and how? The very fact that 
the citizen spends the best part of his wak- 
ing hours as an employee and ai work; that 
in being an employee lies not only his liveli- 
hood but increasingly the realization of all 
his hopes, ambitions, and dreams; and that 
being an employee carries with it the threat 
of unemployment, increasingly a threat of 
social, if not of political, disenfranchisement, 
means that our basic social values and be- 
liefs either must be realized in and through 
the employee society or become increasingly 
abortive. 

The employee society offers opportuni- 
ties, practically unlimited, to realize the 
basic values and beliefs of our free society. 
These values and beliefs, however, will not 
realize themselves but need social action of 
courage, wisdom, and imagination to be- 
come fulfilled in the new society. Whether 
one agrees with this analysis or not, the fact 
remains that in the employee society we 
have a new and in essential respects a 
radically different society from the one in 
which our values and beliefs were first de- 
‘veloped. | 

3. Finally, out of the realization that the 
employee society is a status society comes 
the question of the position and function of 
the individual in it, and especially of his 
rights in the society—and against it. Here js 
` a status society. Yet we believe, and rightly, 
in equal opportunities for the individual, 
both as a matter of elementary justice on 
which the promise of our society is based 
and because the employee society, perhaps 
more than any other, demands the maxi- 
mum utilization of all the human resources 
at its command. Hence we have the prob- 

40n this whole problem see idid. and also 


Frank Tannenbaum, A Philosoph: of Labor mee 
York: Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., 1951). 
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lem of a society of fixed status for the posi- 
tion but of extreme mobility for the individ- 
ual to move from fixed position to fixed 
position—not again an unprecedented but 
certainly a novel situation. 

Above all, we have the problems of squar- 
ing the necessary and indeed essential indi- 
vidual rights against society with the need 
of society and of its members. 

A perfect example of this is the cevelop- 
ment of the ‘‘right to the job,” that is, the 
increasing tendency to give the individual 
within the organization exclusive and pre- 
emptive claims to a certain position. Very 
few realize how far we have already gone-— 
through legislation, through union con- 
tracts, through custom—in establishing such 
a right to the job.® Indeed, it has been called 
a property right; to a very substantial ex- 
tent the individual in the employee society, 
especially the individual in the lower ranks 
of the hierarchy, enjoys two of the essen- 
tials of property in respect to his job. He has 
the right to the exclusive enjoyment of the 


‘ fruits of the job; and his exclusive and pre- 


emptive possession is guaranteed by such 
safeguards as seniority rules, union-shop or 
closed-shop provisions, pension rights, sev- 
erance pay, jurisdictional rules, and the like. 
Only the third element of a true property 
right—the right to dispose of the property— 
has not been established, though there are 
some beginnings. 

But while this may very well be not only 
a necessary but a desirable development, 
and one that gives the individual the inde- 
pendence and autonomy which he has to 
enjoy in any society to be an individual, a 
person, and a citizen, the probiems and 
dangers are also obvious. At what point do 
one individual’s rights oppress and deny 
those of others? At what point do his rights, 
instead of strengthening society, undermine 


5 Joseph M. Juran, of the Graduate Engineering 
Schocl of New York University, has brought to- 
gether, so far unpublished, a mass of material, sur- 
prising even to those most familiar with unionism 
and industry, in respect both to the extent to which 
the right to the job has been developed in our society 
and to the speed at which it is developing. 
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its values, beliefs, promises, if not its ability 
to function and to survive? Few would to- 
day advocate that the individual employee 
be given the right to dispose of his job 
through sale, pledge, or testament; but 
there are certainly many who believe that it 
is both legitimate and desirable to expand 
the right in the job to the point where the 
present incumbents control access to the 
trade, craft, or industry in such a way as to 
derive the maximum return from their jobs, 
regardless of the injury done to other citi- 
zens through denying them a livelihood or to 
society through restricting the number of 
trained people. Many also believe that the 
right to be promoted should be pa-t of the 
right to the job; but the claim that promo- 
tion follaw strict seniority is nothing but a 
demand that opportunities be feudalized, 
that is, ke considered extensions of the job 
rather than rights of the person. This is only 
one area in which the attempt to zive the 
individual rights as an individual within the 


employee society raises problems of social 


*ustice, values, order, and cohesion. 

For two hundred years or longer econo- 
mists have assumed that all “advanced” 
economic organization must be based on ex- 
change and organized in and through the 
market. But that is not true of the employee 
society. Within the enterprise, that is, as an 
employee, the individual is not in a market 
system. Nor is he in an exchange economy. 
He is in what the anthropologists call a “re- 
distributive” economy. He contributes his 
work to the whole, receiving in return a 
share of the work of the whole, that is, of the 
proceeds of the total product. The market 
model of the theoretical economist sheds no. 
light at all on this structure; it may be un- 
derstood by reference to such economic sys- 
tems as the medieval manor, or tke great 
many “primitive” civilizations, in which all 
the producers bring their products tə a cen- 
tral storage place and then receive their 
share from the central governing organ. 
Similarly in the modern business enterprise 
all “producers” contribute their work and 
then receive from the central governing 
organ their share. 
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Now this share is not determined by the 
exchange equivalences of the market. In the 
first place, it would be absolutely impossible 
to determine the exact economic contribu- 
tion to the total product of any one em- 
ployee or any one group of employees. A 
whole discipline has grown up around the 
attempt to find economically rational cri- 
teria for wage and salary determination; we 
have an entire economic mythology trying 
to find a market rationale for executive 
salaries, where obviously the rationale is 
nothing more or less than status within the 
hierarchy. But these attempts have not been 
very impressive, nor can they be. For what 
determines the share is not the economic 
contribution but the standing of the indi- 
vidual within the social group, determined 
by status in the organization, level of au- 
thority and responsibility, tradition, and 
prestige; that is, by typically social rather 
than economic criteria. And, even more im- 
portant perhaps, the individual does not 
operate on the basis of a contract or a multi- 
tude of contracts either with the other pro- 
ducers (though it is with them that he ‘‘ex- 
changes his labor,” especially in the mass- 
production system) or with the ultimate 
consumer of the product, who, however, 
economically is really his “exchange part- 
ner.” He receives his share from a central 
governing organ, management, which de- 
cides how to distribute the total product, 
what share each group is to receive, who has 
a bigger claim, and so on. It is typical of 
such a redistributive system not only that 
the size of share is largely based on power 
considerations but also that we talk of man- 
‘agement’s determining the amount of com- 
pensation or rewards received by each group 
as its share, even though, economically 
speaking; management is nothing but a re- 
duction gear between the ultimate consumer 
and the producer, a broker who, economical- 
ly speaking, has no power of determination 
whatsoever. For the decision how to re- 
distribute in a redistributive society always 
presupposes an organ of political power. 
And it is the political decision that is im- 
portant; the economic decision—that is, 


J 
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how much there is to distribute—is typically 
determined by outside considerations, name- 
ly, by how much the market pays for the 
total product. It is therefore not relevant to 
the relationships within the system, nor is it 
usually a problem or a cause for dispute. 
From this redistributive function of man- 
agement, incidentally, any real theory of the 
labor union will have to start. For the func- 
tion of the union is primarily to be an op- 
position to, and a limitation of, the manage- 
ment power to determine the distribution of 
the total product and the share of individ- 
uals and groups in it. To want “more” and 
to fight for status and recognition for the 
_ workingman are certainly important aims 
for organized labor. But. before and beyond 
them comes the opposition to management 
as the governing power of a redistributive 
system which can use political power to 
mete out economic punishments and re- 
wards and economic control to demand po- 
litical allegiance and submission.® And the 
central question of union policy and of pub- 
lic policy toward unionism is cleerly whether 
this opposition of the labor union to man- 
agement’s redistributive power should be 
- based on an acceptance of management as 
the necessary, if not the legitimate, ruling 


8 This function of the labor union is certainly 
the reason why American management, by and large, 
prefers the AF of L to the CIO, even though the 
former is generally fully as militant, imposes more 
burdensome restrictions (on output, on productivity, 
on management’s freedom of action, and on its 
right to hire and fire) and has a pcorer record of 
observing a contract than the typical CIO union. 
But the egalitarianism of the majer CIO unions 
with their steady pressure toward elimination of 
pay differentials and toward one basic wage rate is £ 
direct attack on management’s power to redis- 
tribute, which is the very root of managements 
power altogether. On the other hand, the AF of L, 
in emphasizing diiferentials, accepts management's 
function; it only demands a share in it. It would be 
interesting and important to raise the question 
whether the meteoric rise of the AF of L during the 
last few years—to where it now oatnumbers the 
CIO 2 to 1—has anything to do with this basic 
attitude and is, for instance, related to the tre- 
mendous recovery of management’s prestige and 
prominence in American society during the last 
ten or twelve years, 
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organ, with unionism as a limiting and bal- 
ancing factor, or on rejection of and opposi- 
tion to management, with the union as an 
alternative. 

As a redistributive system the modern 
enterprise is an extremely difficult and com- 
plex one, so peculiar as to be unique. On the 
one hand, practically all redistributive sys- 
tems of which we have any knowledge re- 
distribute physically the same products the 
members produced. But the modern enter- 
prise sells the product, and sells it on a mar- 
ket, so that a market determines how much 
there is to distribute. Second, redistribution 
was practically everywhere made in kind, 
whereas in the modern enterprise it is made 
in money, that is, in purchasing power for 
other goods. Unique, too, is the situation at 
the other end of the system. Every redistrib- 
utive system we know, other than the 
modern enterprise, is a closed system. Its 

-members belong to it as tribesmen, sub- 
jects, serfs, or slaves. But this new redistrib- 
utive system, modern enterprise, operates in 
a labor market. Its members can come and 
go. And the enterprise is forever in competi- 
tion for them with other enterprises. Inside, 
in other words, the enterprise is a redistribu- 
tive system. But it is totally submerged on 
the outside in market systems; that is, in 
systems which in structure, relationship, and 
values are radically different if not incom- 
patible. This creates tremendous problems 
of economic theory and economic analysis. 

The fact that the modern enterprise is a 
redistributive system raises the prcblem of 
the meaning of financial rewards and incen- 
tives. It seems that differentials between 

*pay rates are of more importance in the so- 
cial structure of the enterprise than the pay 
rates themselves. Hints come from the 
abundant material on the effectiveness or in- 
effectiveness of various kinds of incentive 
pay and from the discovery, in all our sur- 
veys, that the wives, who are not part of the 
employee society, look upon wage primarily 
as an economic reward and as something to 
buy things with; that is, they look upon it 
economically—so much so that at times they 
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resemble remarkably the economic man of 
early nineteenth-century economics. The 
men, on the other hand—or rather the peo- 
ple in employment, since this is not primari- 
ly a difference between the sexes but a dif- 
ference between those who are part of the 
employee society and those who are only 
connected with it—look upon wage and 
salary largely as social status symbols, per- 


taining to their relationship with the other 


members of the group and denoting their 
relative status. 

The basic work of research still has to be 
done. It is primarily a job not of gathering 
data but of thinking through the problem 
and of formulating the basic thzoretical 
concepts for analyzing it. Perhaps our best 
starting point would be Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the determinants of economic re- 
wards—his concept of justice and his em- 
phasis on the role of economic rewards as 
strengthening the fraternal bonds of the 
community.’ 

Other basic areas of investigation are, for 
instance, the whole problem of the ~elation- 
ship between men, the group, and the actual 
job they are doing. It has been fashionable 
of.late, particularly in the human relations 
school, to assume tkat the actual job, its 
technology, and its mechanical and physical 
requirements are relatively unimportant 
compared to the social and psychological 
situation of men at work. But this assump- 
tion is totally at variance with the observ- 
able facts.® A real study of the relationship 
between technology, using the word in its 


7In this discussion I am greatly indebted to 
Karl Polanyi and his pioneering studies in the 


nature and structure of economic institutions in his‘ 


as yet unpublished book, The Livelihood of Man. 
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broadest sense, and social organization has 
yet to be started. 

There is furthermore the whole problem 
of the position of the family in an employee 
society where work is carried on away from 
the home and where the family is connected 
with the work of the world only through 
father’s paycheck. There is, too, a tremen- 


dous problem of education: What education — 


is needed in an employee society? What are 
the role and function of education? And 
what education is needed within the em- 
ployee society, within the work situation, 
within the organization? 

The emergence of the employee society 
offers the student of society a tremendous 


challenge and opportunity. But to live up to . 


this challenge he will need better tools than 
are available to him, especially an adequate 


methodology. All three methodologies in’ 
` vogue today—the quantitative, the psycho- 


logical, and the anthropological—have 
proved inadequate to develop basic con- 
cepts. Yet the most urgent and most im- 
portant job today is precisely to develop 
adequate conceptual tools. There is no lack 
of case studies or of statistical material; in- 
deed, the last fifteen years have brought a 


veritable avalanche of surveys, case studies, . 


and factual descriptions—much of it, alas, 
without focus or direction. But basic con- 
cepts still have to be developed. No earlier 
generation of students, I believe, has ever 
had a greater opportunity or faced a greater 
challenge. 
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.« 8 See especially Charles Walker, The Man at the 
Assembly Line (Cambridge: Harvard University ' 
Press, 1952). 
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STATUS AND POWER IN THE INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY: A 
COMMENT ON DRUCKER’S THESIS 


JAMES B. McKEE 


ABSTRACT 


Drucker’s thesis of the employee society is focused on two basic elements: stratification and power. It 
postulates the corporation as the model of society; stratification as impersonal bureaucratic status; and power 
as the rulership of management. But Lorain, Ohio, is cited to show the community as a source of status, 
intersecting that of employeeship, and to note the role of the union in organizing competing power groups. 
Some significant consequences of shifts in power are pointed out. 


Professor Drucker’s provocative thesis of 
the employee society includes the hypothesis 
that large-scale organization is “the qualita- 
tively, socially, and morally decisive realm” 
in the industrial society. This does not ring 
entirely strange in our ears, for we have long 
been accustomed to such ideas as bureaucra- 
cy, management rights, the managerial rev- 
olution, and the separation of ownership and 


. control. 


squarely from function, that is, from its status . 


But Drucker has extracted from the mass 
of now somewhat familiar data and ideas an 
image of the employee society focused on 
two basic elements: stratification and power. 
He has located their source in the large cor- 
porate organization: 


This employee society is a hierarchical sys- 
tem—a system in which everybody is related to 
people through his relationship to a strictly im- 
personal, strictly objective, strictly abstract 
thing, the “organization,” the “corporation,” 
the “government agency,” etc. It means, sec- 
ond, that this is a society which is based on, and 
ruled by, status. ... =- 

A new ruling group has emerged in our socie- 


ty—management. It is a ruling group which de’ - 


rives its authority and its responsibilities 


relationship to the organization. 


Thus, the strictly impersonal status pat- 
tern of the organization becomes that of 
society; the management of large-scale or- 


` ganization becomes the new ruling elite. The 


new society emerges in the image of the cor- 

poration. : 
The theory of the employee society is the 

logical culmination of a quarter-century of 


social theorizing about a complex of prob- 
lems. It links the factory studies of industri- 
al sociology with the economic analysis of 
corporate ownership and control; it encom- 
passes such seemingly unlike thinkers as 
Mayo and Burnham. For here in a single 
theory we find the conception of corporate 
and factory organization of social life, the 
managerial revolution, and the bureaucrat- 
ically stratified society. 

One significant trend of this theorizing 
has been its anti-Marxism. We are irformed 
that the economic determinism in which 
Marxian social theory is rooted is as much 
in error as is the classical image of economic 
man. Yet can we not detect here the mak- 
ings of a new determinism which differs from 
Marxism in conceptual but not in psycho- 
logical orientation? . 

Marx saw stratification as a series of so- 
cial classes determined by economic rela- 
tionships; the protagonists of the new socie- 
ty see it as a stratified hierarchy determined 
by bureaucratic status. For Marx’s monopo- 
ly capitalism the new thinkers substitute 
‘large-scale organization; for the imperative 


logic of capitalistic development we get the 


impersonal dynamics of administrative bu- 
reaucracy; and, instead of the proletarian 
revolution, the managerial one. 

Marx analyzed an economic system and 
constructed his view of society from it. Simi- ` 
larly, the new thinkers have projected their 
analysis of organization and factory into 
conception of society. The logical process is . 


' the same: one views a society from inside a 


limited set of relationships and projects it 
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outward to the larger society. The concep- 
tualization may be brilliant, the insights nu- 
merous, and the explanation cogent and 
fairly inclusive. But it is a biased perspec- 
tive, nonetheless. It is one way, and a sig- 
nificant one, to look at industrial society. 
Yet what we see, we see from our vantage 
point; and the vantage point of plant and 
bureaucracy gives a different perspective of 
industrial society than does the vantage 
point of community, or family, or something 
else. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMUNITY 


Drucker notes that the relationship of 
management to the other groups in society 
‘s a major research problem and mentions 
“he family and education as two phenomena 
whose function in the new society needs fur- 
ther analysis. It is perhaps not insignificant 
that he does not even mention the commu- 
nity. The drift of theoretical] and research in- 
terests in sociology in recent years, especial- 
ly toward industry and bureaucracy, has 
pushed such older concepts into the back- 
ground. Industrial sociologists seem to ac- 
cept the assertion by Elton Mayo that in- 
dustrialism has rendered the community 
anomic and that the bonds of association 
and sentiment between men can be re-estab- 
lished only within the plant. As a conse- 
quence, industrial sociology has been almost 
entirely in-plant research, and family and 
community have been relegated to a residual 
category of individual influences on morale 
and productivity. 

Yet here and there in the literature one 
gets clues that the community is not yet 
ready for the sociological limbo. C. W. Ms 
Hart’s perceptive analysis of Windsor,! with 
its data on the role of the union in the com- 
munity, and Charles Walker’s study of a 
steel town,? with its clues to the meaning 


1 “Industrial Relations Research and Social 
Theory,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, XV (February, 1949), 53-73. 


2 Steelioun: An Industrial Case History of the 
Conflict between Progress and Security (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950). 
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and value of the community for the worker, 
suggest that the interaction between com- 
munity, corporation, and union poses sig- 
nificant problems for sociological research. 

While the economic enterprise is essential 
if there is to be a community, the communi- 
ty as an organized system of social relations 
is essential to the enterprise. It provides the 
source of socialized persons from which the 
enterprise draws its personnel; it provides 
and protects the system of legal rights and 
moral values on which economic action is 


' based; and it provides the full social life, the 


intricate organization of roles and actions, 
values and motivations, which characterize 
the fully socialized personality. As long as 
man is more than economic man, as long, 
that is, as he is social in all that we have 
meant by the term, the corporation must 
live with and within the community. 

But that is the very issue: how to live 
with it? The economic elite of any given era 
—-whether landed gentry, feudal merchants, 
capitalist entrepreneurs, or managerial exec- 
utives—has been concerned with its relation 
to the community. The need for harmony in 
the relationship between the economic struc- 
ture and the community is an old but vital 
theme. 

The community is made up of the same 
persons who participate in the economy, but 
as members of the community, with its com- 
plex of groups and institutions, their behav- 
ior expresses other values and goals than 
those found in the economic organization. 
Such behavior will either conflict with the 
economic structure, especially with its sys- 


_tem of rewards, or will complement and sup- 


port it. 

Thus, when we focus on an industrial 
community, even one dominated by a single 
industry and a single plant, we are forced to 
recognize that the values and goals, the sen- 
timents and bonds, around which men or- 
ganize their social life are not derived en- 
tirely from the industrial bureaucracy. 
Rather, the organization of industrial life is 
clearly a consequence of the interaction 
among the more significant social units. 
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DIMENSIONS OF STATUS 


Take the problem of status. Drucker sim- 
plifies the stratification of society by reduc- 
ing it to a single dimension, that of em- 
ployeeship. The varied pattern of status and 
role which the sociologist long has struggled 
to represent adequately now becomes nct so 
much inaccurate as irrelevant, for it is only 
the social relationships derived from large- 
scale organization which constitute the ‘“‘so- 
cially decisive”. realm. 

In Lorain, Ohio, a steelmaking city of 
50,000, a steel mill provides more than half 
of the local jobs. If one proceeds to view the 
status system of Lorain by the dimensicn of 
employeeship, there are at least three func- 

tional strata. The upper stratum consists of 

the managers of the industrial, banking, and 
utility firms, the owners and operators of the 
larger local business enterprises, and a small 
group of upper professionals. The middle 
stratum consists of the small retail mer- 
chants, the white-collar and supervisory em- 
ployees, and the lower professionals. The 
third stratum, numerically the largest, is the 
working class, most of whom are steelwork- 
ers. These three strata could, of course, be 
divided into substrata. 

But in the social life of Lorain this 1s not 

the only important dimension of status; 
there are also race, ethnicity, and religion. 
The original settlers of Lorain were from 
New England, and their descendants con- 
stitute an “old-stock American” group. 
When the steel mill was established, it 
brought immigrant labor into the communi- 
ty; the major groups were the Polish, the 
Hungarians, the Italians, the Germans, and 
the various Slavic groups from what is now 
. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. About 65 
per cent of the local people are either the 
foreign-born or their children. Furthermore, 
they are not randomly distributed through- 
out the three functional strata but are 
grouped in the second and third, the lower- 
middle and working-class strata, especially 
in the latter, constituting more than three- 
fourths of the steelworkers. 
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Besides the above, there is another status . 


group made up of Negroes, Mexicans, and 
Puerto Ricans. This is the lowest in prestige, 
occupying most of the lowest-paid jobs. It 
is, in effect, a fourth stratum. 

Sixty-five per cent of the community is 
Catholic, and another 6 per cent is Ortho- 
dox; less than 30 per cent is Protestant. 
Neither are the religious groups randomly 
distributed throughout the status system. 
The Catholics are concentrated in the lower 
strata, especially in the working class, where 
they number more than three out of four 
steelworkers. The Protestants are concen- 
trated in the higher strata: they are the man- 
agerial and business class and are :argely 
old-stock Americans. These ethnic, religious, 
and racial clusterings in the functional 
strata are significant in the organization of 
the community and the distribution of 
power. : 

The functional positions of corporate or- 
ganization provide one strategic dimension 
of status, but the organization of the com- 
munity provides others. However, what is 
most important sociologically is not the sev- 
eral status dimensions but the pattern by 
which they intersect one another. Ethnic 
groups cluster around functional pcsitions 
and are blocked from others. Thus, ethnici- 
ty, religion, and race take on cultura! defini- 
tions in the community that reflect their ac- 
cess to or monopoly over levels of furctional 
positions. Here we see that managerial 
status not only means a high functicnal po- 
sition but also contains ethnic and religious 
definitions. An individual] at the managerial 
level acts not only in terms of the expecta- 
tions of the managerial] role but also as a per- 
son who is white, Protestant, and old-stock 
American, attributes which enter into his 
personality and influence his behavicr, espe- 
cially toward individuals from othe- levels. 

Drucker points out that large-scale or- 
ganization creates a status system that is a 
graded series of employee positions. imper- 
sonally relating people by virtue of their 
function in the organization. But at this 
point employeeship as a stratification sys- 
tem faces a problem: What determines ac- 


cess to these graded positions? What are the 
criteria of selection? It is here that the other 
dimensions of status become relevant. They 
are, as it turns out, strategically decisive for 
the life-chances of individuals. _ | 

It is, of course, quite clear that any spe- 
cific set of status dimensions is not necessary 
to the impersonal organization of the cor- 
poration. And the theorists of the new socie- 
ty may believe that the role of race, religion, 
and ethnicity in providing access to pre- 
ferred positions is only a passing phase in 
our culture, a historical phencmenon. But 
perhaps not. 

In the first place, it is in the heavy-indus- 
try towns that ethnic status is decisive for 
class position. Assimilation is effectively 
blocked as long as race, religion, and ethnici- 
ty are significant channels to class and also 
security systems against the hezards of im- 
personal bureaucracy. Furthermore, assimi- 
lation may not be a unidimensional process. 
In Lorain assimilation has proceeded rapidly 
in cultural aspects such as speech, dress, 
manners, style of life, interests, etc., but 
ethnic identification, with its bonds of senti- 
ment and loyalty; is still very much evident. 

Second, even if assimilation were to re- 
move these status criteria, the need for some 
criteria to determine life-chances would pro- 
duce new status dimensions. Some of these 
are already apparent: education, for one, 
family, the subtle and not so subtle cultural 
differences that emerge at class levels, and 
personality models that reflect group and 
class attitudes. 


POWER IN THE COMMUNITY 


But status in the industrial community is 
also closely related to social power. Though 
American sociologists have given a central 
place to the analysis of status, taey have se- 
riously neglected the study of social power. 
Our conceptual frameworks have rarely 


made provision for the analysis of the power ` 


relations which are structured irto social or- 
ganization. Now we seem ready to recognize 
the sociological importance of power and to 
conceive of it as the process əf decision- 
making. 


Ca 
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In the employee society management 
faces all the old problems of power in defin- 
ing the relation of the enterprise to the com- 
munity, to which is added a new one: the 
emergence of a competing power group. The 
rise of industrial unionism brought a new in- 
stitution into the local community, disrupt- 
ing the older institutional pattern. By crys- 
tallizing interests and values in the com- 
munity into a new power bloc, the union 
adds another dimension to the shifting pat- 
terns of the new society. j 

Hart noted in his study of Windsor that 
the local labor leaders took only a minor 
part in the collective-bargaining process, 
which became instead a function of top-level 
leadership. Consequently, in order to hold 
the political support of their constituency, 
the local leaders turned their attention to 
community issues. In Lorain, also, the local 
labor leaders have only a minor part in the 
process of collective bargaining, which takes 
place in Pittsburgh. And, as in Windsor, the 
CIO in Lorain has also extended the scope of 
its activities to include the community. Ac- 
tive in politics and civic affairs, they have 
become a new and important power bloc in 
the community. 

The union is undoubtedly most influen- 
tial in Lorain’s municipal politics. Until the 
formation of the Political Action Commit- 
tee, municipal politics was a competition be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties for control of the vote of the 65 per cent 
of the community’s voters who were either 
foreign-born or the children of the foreign- 
born (i.e., the nationality vote). In national 
elections the Democratic party was able to 
‘command the support of the majority of 
these lower-middle-class and working-class 
citizens. But in local elections ethnic identi- 
fication frequently superseded class identi- 
fication. The numerous nationality organi- 
zations bargained with the two parties for 
patronage and for places on the party slate. 
Ethnic rivalry and jealousy prevented 
either party from creating a solid nationality 
vote. Thus, by skilfully exploiting ethnic 
rivalry, the Republican party was able to 
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contro] the city administration on behalf of 
the community’s upper stratum. 

This pattern was seriously altered by the 
organization of PAC. The CIO mobilized 
political support for candidates of both par- 
ties, but mostly Democratic, by appealing 
to their members as workers rather than as 
ethnics. They submerged the ethnic rival- 
ries which permitted upper-stratum control 
and thus enabled the Democratic party to 
become the dominant party in municipal 
politics. 

Yet the success of the CIO in local poli- 
tics is not based strictly on a labor vote. 
' Rather, a coalition of four groups is politi- 
cally dominant: the nationality groups, the 
Democratic party, the CIO, and the Catho- 
lic church. These are the significant social 
identifications of the lower strata in the 
community and constitute a pattern of over- 
lapping memberships. The large nationality 
groups are Catholic and provide the mem- 
bership and the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic party and the CIO. 

The function of the CIO has been to pro- 
vide the mechanism by which lower-status 
groups could be effectively united for politi- 
cal power in the community. To religious 
and ethnic identification has been added 
class identification. The Democratic party 
has become the party of the lower strata, a 
working-class, nationality group, Catholic 
party. Political leadership and authority are 
now held by representatives of these status 
groups. 

-The CIO has also used its political power 
to wrest control of the educaticnal system 
from the upper stratum. However, this pat- 
tern of power is in contrast to municipal pol- 
itics: the individuals who have sought lead- 
ership here, and whom the CIO has success- 
fully supported, have been distinguished 
more on the basis of their policy toward the 
functioning of the school system than by 
their status and social identification. 

The success of the CIO in altering the 
power structure in municipal politics and the 
educational system comes from its ability as 
a mass organization to influence the voting 
pattern in local elections. But its participa- 
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tion in the decision-making process in the 
community’s civic welfare structure is not 
premised on voting power, for civic welfare 
is not democratically organized. _ 

Typical of American communities, civic 
welfare is a “voluntary” program in Lorain. 
The Community Chest supports a group of 
social agencies; it is nongovernmental but 
depends on widespread community support. 
Thus, it is semiprivate, semipublic. ` 

Until the end of the 1930’s the Communi- 
ty Chest operated in the name of the entire 
community but was effectively controlled by 
the upper stratum. The leaders of the na- 
tionality groups were rigidly excluded from 
participation, even from door-to-door solici- 
tation. The prestige of civic leaderskip was 
a monopoly of the community’s upper 
stratum. 

The unrepresentative character of Com- 
munity Chest leadership too overtly reflect- 
ed the social cleavage that ran along ethnic 
and religious lines in the community. Conse- 
quently, community support was diff-cult to 
mobilize; the lower-status groups contribut- 
ed little, if anything. This produced a series 
of fmancial crises which finally culminated 
in the recognition by the Chest’s leaders 
that they would have to find some mzans of 
mobilizing community support or disband, 
and the latter was seriously considered. 
Then the Catholic church and the profes- 
sional social workers proposed the inclusion 
of organized labor as an alternative. The 
leaders of the Chest reluctantly accepted. 

A participant now, the CIO leadership 
has mobilized working-class support for the 
Chest, and in the past decade the latter’s 
budget has tripled. Working-class contribu- 
tions solicited by CIO personnel in the 
plants have made the difference. And at the 
same time the Chest has been generally ac- 
cepted as an institution representative of the 
entire community. 


THE LEGITIMATION OF POWER 


Yet labor does not dominate daecision- 
making in civic welfare; their representation 
is still a small minority. Apparent-y they 
have no need for a greater voice, for they 
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have not brought to the deicision-making 
process a new set-of interests, a new pro- 
gram, or a new ideology. They do not have 
a specific labor program but they have ac- 
cepted the community welfare program at 
face value. 

Paradoxically, the CIO was anxious to be 
included in the leadership of civic welfare 
and would not mobilize working-class sup- 
port until they were; yet, once included, 
they have not sought to alter the civic wel- 
fare program in any significant degree. The 
paradox disappears when one realizes that 
the primary function of the civic welfare 
program is not to meet any significant pro- 
portion of the community’s social needs but 
to provide a legitimacy for its elite of status 
and power. TheCIOin Lorain wants to be re- 
garded as concerned with the welfare of the 
whole community, not merely with the in- 
terests of labor, and views its participation 
in the Community Chest as demonstrating 
this concern. | 


CONSEQUENCES OF SHIFTS IN POWER 


Thus, the emergence of organized labor 
has brought about an alteration in the tra- 
ditional pattern of power relations in the 
community. The carefully controlled mo- 
nopoly over decision-making once held by 
the upper stratum of the community has 
broken down, and channels of influence for 
low-status groups have been created. The 
significance of this is readily apparent to 
students of society. 

For one thing: the alteration of power re- 
lations has disturbed the community’s 
status system. Prestige and leadership go 


| with social power. Thus, members of low-, 


status ethnic groups have been able to 
echieve the careers of leaders largely in poli- 
tics, local government, and the union. Rank- 
ing low in class position and in status identi- 
fication, they nevertheless constitute a new 
elite in the community. That in itself is an 
attack upon the status system. Social power 
rather than assimilation has enlarged the op- 
portunities of these low-standing members 
cf the community. In some ways, power 
may be more significant than assimilation in 
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changing the distribution of life-chances in 
the industrial community. And, by virtue of 
this, inconsistencies appear in the status 
pattern created in the corporate image. Fur- 
thermore, there may be future conse- 
quences. Penetration into higher-status 
levels through government, politics, labor, 
and the professions threatens to break down 
the convergence of functional and ethnic 
status which have traditionally patterned 
the community’s social relations. 

In the second place, the union, in uniting 
the lower strata for political action, is de- 
cisive in shifting control of the community 
from the upper stratum, including the man- 
agerial group. Municipal government and 
education are two loci of decision-making in 
Lorain where management does not control. 

Indeed, no one group can now be called a 
ruling group in industrial society. This is so 
for two reasons. First, there is no single locus 
of decision-making but rather a number of 
loci, each differently structured. Within the 
corporation is one, within the community 
are several, and there are other significant 
ones within the larger society. Second, a 
number of groups may have varying effects 
upon decision-making in a given locus. 
Hence the pyramidal model of the social or- 
der, with power and authority located at the 
apex, is inaccurate and misleading. 

Thirdiy, the organization of political 
power in the community provides a striking 
and contradictory contrast to the system of 
power and authority within the corporation. 
The latter is a status hierarchy in which- 
power and authority are located at the top; 
decision-making is a function of manage- 
ment, a basic “managerial right.” Participa- 
tion in decision-making seems hopelessly un- 
likely to the employee at the bottom of the 
hierarchy. To be sure, labor unions have 
somewhat modified this pattern by forcing 
a share in managerial decision-making. But, 
to do so, the workers have had to create or- 
ganizational entities which are separate 
from the corporate structure itself, a fact 
management is quick to point out. 

In the community decision-making is 
more democratically structured. This is not 
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to assert that what goes on in the communi- 
ty always fully epitomizes democracy. But 
‘it is to assert that a share in decision-making 
in the community is now more easily at- 
tained by citizens of low-status. To gain 
such a position in the corporation, the work- 

_ er has to violate the prevailing value system, 
which asserts the rights and authority of 
management. In the community his political 
action is more consistent with the dominant 
political values. 

One more point: the organization of the 
corporate bureaucracy includes a value sys- 
tem which accounts for the power and 
authority of management, but the commu- 
nity’s value system provides no such valida- 
tion of the existing power relations. How- 
ever power may be distributed in the com- 
munity, whatever the relative influence of 
union and corporation, the legitimation of 
power remains a strategic need. The CIO‘in 
Lorain, and in other communities, has par- 
ticipated actively in the civic welfare pro- 
gram thereby demonstrating that they, too, 


` are unselfishly concerned with the commu- 


nity’s welfare and thus to legitimize their 
very real power in community decision- 
making. 

The problem is undoubtedly more acute 
for the union. As a new institution it 1s less 
accepted outside its own ranks and still has 

, the aura of a special interest group. Manage- 
ment, on the other hand, inherits the upper- 
class tradition of community service. Fur- 

‘thermore, it also inherits a paternalistic 
ideology of trusteeship which the public re- 
lations experts translate into contemporary 
speech: the “responsibility of wealth” now 
becomes the “social responsibility of the 
corporation.” Participation in civic affairs 
as an adjunct of a managerial career be- 
comes the explicit policy of many corpora- 
tions. Thus does management seek the 
legitimation of corporate power. 
` Yet the persistently unflattering, even 
hostile, images of management and union 
among various publics indicate that no ef- 
fective formula for the legitimation of their 
power in the community and in the larger 
society has been found. 
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THE CONCEPTUAL PROBLEM 


These, of course, are only a few of the is- 
sues revealed by the study status and power 
in the industrial community. There are 
many others. Whether we can identify and 
analyze them, however, depends as much on 
our conceptualizing ability as on our, re- 
search skills. This, probably, is what Druck- 
er meant in remarking that we need more 
adequate conceptual tools. New ideas on 
how to organize the concepts into models 
which can be empirically tested are equally 
needed. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to such 
conceptual reorganization is our professional 
commitment to “fields” of sociclogical 
study: community, urban, industrial, fami- 
ly, ecology, and so on. These have been, and 
remain, valuable ways of dividing soiologi- 
cal labor. But so committed have we become 
to these compartmentalizations that most of 
our research proceeds within boundaries 
which they set. 

As a consequence important areas of be- 
havior which do not fit these tracitional 
categories are neglected. Is the union’s ac- 
tivity in the community a problem in urban 


or industrial sociology? With jurisdictional - 


rights unclear, both have ignored it. Yet it 
is not sufficient that one or the other, or 
both, include it within their existing frame- 
works. The industrial sociologist would add 
material on a new function of the union; the 
urban sociologist would discuss the influence 
of the union on community life. Neither 
touches the real problem, which is no? union 
or community but the social consecuences 
upon organized behavior when the two 
structures intersect. 

To analyze industrial society, sociologists 
must locate the decisive areas of industrial 
life, which are the points where the major 
structural units intersect and penetrate one 
another. Community, corporatior, and 
union are three such units; the currently un- 
stable process of interaction provides a sig- 
nificant object of research for those who , 
wish to understand the nature of industrial 
society. 
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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF LABOR IN DETROIT 
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ABSTRACT 


The concept of a re-emergent hierarchical society, in which the relations of members are ordered by their 
status as employees, is insufficient to describe societv, as affected by industrial unionism in Detroit. These 
caanges express a comprehensive, continuing movement toward professionalization involving, technologically, 
the transformation of segmental jobs and unique skills into synthetic operations guided by generalized theory 
and scientific research; in social organization, the legal establishment of arrangements whereby progressively 
developing careers become available to all; ideolcgically, the equalitarian motive which had reduced the 
spread of stratification in the corporation despite functional differentiation of positions. 
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Peter Drucker declares that the most ur- 
gent need in the study of the changing 
structure of the industrial corporation and 
community is not more data but new con- 
cepts, adequate to the proper analysis of the 
unique reality emerging. He contributes the 
suggestion that industry is converting 
American society from one of contract to 


one of status, a major formulation which ap- ` 


pears to make intelligible a considerable 
range of particular manifestations of change, 
as in the setting of pay differentials. But his 
insight, while extraordinarily stimulating, 
though it does inspire emulation, does not 
necessarily inspire agreement. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if the con- 
ceptualization he offers in place of individu- 
alist and socialist categories is really new. 
Except for certain important qualifications, 
like the stress upon mobility, much of it in- 
stead appears very old. For instance, he de- 
clares that management does and must de- 
rive its authority from its indispensable 
functional status in the organization, though 
he is worried over how to make its power 


legitimate. Ever since the modern political , 


and economic revolutions took place, there 
have been proponents of return to variants 
of a hypothesized medieval order, and no 
doubt there will be others, as protestant 
ethics grow less competent to defend the 
case of the corporation. The atavistic ideal 
of a hierarchical society—stable, harmoni- 
ous, and just—has cast a spell over behold- 
ers for two thousand years. The same real- 
ism which motivated Aristotle, however, 
bids us recognize that, as a model either for 
studying or for ordering the contemporary 


community, this is not only ancient but im- 
possible. 

A close examination of what is going on 
within the great corporations of our indus- 
trial cities discloses their personnel to be 
diligently engaged in activities which make 
any notion of a return to a static and strati- 
fied order more and more incredible. Such an 
examination likewise makes incredible the 
notion—however widely held and acted 
upon by sociologists and those they influ- 
ence—that a static array of strata, differen- 
tiated into ranks of status, currently exists 
in the industrial community. A selection of 
findings, from a study later to be reported 
upon in full, can be employed to demon- 
strate these counterassertions. Moreover, in 
the effort to grasp correctly what these find- 
ings mean, it is necessary to develop certain . 
relatively. new concepts of the kind which 
Drucker challenges sociologists to produce. 

The first major finding is of course that 
labor itself is becoming professionalized. The 
concept of the professionalization of man- 
agement, concerning which we, like Druck- 
er, have some misgivings, is familiar and 
goes back at least as far in social thought as 
the book by another profound nonacademic 
sociologist, Mr. Justice Brandeis’ Business 
—a Profession. The concept of the profes- 
sionalization of labor, however, is so novel as 


to require clarification, though it was sug- 


gested in British industrial sociology more 
than three decades ago by Tawney.) Profes- 
1R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920), chap. vii: 
‘Industry as a Profession,” pp. 91-122. 
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sionalization generally implies the transfor- 
mation of some nonprofessional occupation 
into a vocation with the attributes of a pro- 
fession, and the specification of these could 
be indefinitely detaining. As a modicum, the 
possession (1) of a specialized technique sup- 
ported by a body of theory, (2) of a career 
supported by an association of colleagues, 
and (3) of a status supported by community 
recognition may be mentioned as constitut- 
ing an occupation as a profession. 

- >- Now the sons of laboring men may be- 
come professionals by the university route, 
as multitudes in Detroit do. And the propor- 
tion of engineers and other professionals in 
the working force may increase at tke ex- 
pense of what is normally meant by labor in 
that city. This, too, is happening; technical 
schools are turning out graduates at a forced 
pace and are still falling far short of de- 
mand. But, strictly speaking, to speak of the 
professionalization of labor in Detroit is to 
describe what is happening to the laboring 
men themselves. By every criterion of pro- 
fessionalism which sociologists would take 
` as valid, they are becoming professionalized. 

To consider only the three minimum at- 
tributes. 

1. Save for the unskilled jobs not directly 
in the sequence of production, like sweeping, 
each operation in Detroit manufacturing 
utilizes more and more general theory— 
‘mathematical, physical, chemical, even 
physiological and social-psychological—as 
improvements in product and process are 
evolved. The skilled and the semiskilled 
worker are being replaced by engineers; the 
unskilled, by complex automatic machinery, 
under the tutelage of dial-watchers who are 
engineers also. Many such operations, to 
perform which wins more or less freely the 
designation of engineer, are done by men 
who did not go to an engineering college but 
were retrained on the job and upgraded. It 
has already become reasonable to imagine a 
point very few decades off when almost 
every employee in the plants of Detroit will 
be an engineer of one kind or another. 


2 Charles R. Walker, The Men on the Assembly 
Line (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952). 
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The basic conditions which make this 
outcome possible are that it corresponds not 
only with popular aspirations, which could 
be unavailing, but with'a development in 
the nature of manufacturing itself. That de- 
velopment calls for a new concept, which we 
shall term “‘the generalization of processes.” 
As illustrated by the Walker book,’ to which 
Drucker refers, some students of industry 
are still struggling with the conception of 
mass-production methods as necessarily re- 
quiring the breaking-down of formerly com- 
plex and skilled manual operations. Yet the 
division now found everywhere in advanced 
manufacturing industries between the de- 
velopment of product and of process has 
made nearly obsolete the dilemma caused 
by the degradation of skills. As soon as 
Imaginative attention is reoriented from the 
final product to the processes by which it is 
formed, a resynthesis commences, proceed- 
ing along the axis of theory and not by the 
putting-together again in their old combina- 
tions of broken-down operations which had 
been broken down— a procedure proposed 
by the romantics. The movement toward 
fractionation is countered, and the trend is 
inevitably toward professionalization as an 
intrinsic feature of further industrialization. 

What happens is this: once attention is 


focused upon process, it immediately be- 


comes plain that there is an expanding rep- 
ertoire of processes which develops inde- 
pendently of the identity of the products 
made. Operations like metal-finishing, for in- 
stance, become the same throughout indus- 
try. Likenesses in processes are recognized, 
published, standardized, and elaborated 
around the world; the single industzy ceases 
to be distinguished by the peculiar skills of 
its workmen and retains its identity only | 
through its product and market. Improve- 
ments in product depend upon invention of 
the sort symbolized by Thomas Edison, but 
improvements in process depend upon re- 
search and experiment requiring basic scien- 
tific theory. Here is the reason for the recent 
geometric expansion of industrial research; 
here, also, for the marvelous efficiency and 
massive growth of subcontracting. Once 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


freed from bondage to particular products, 
the possibilities for analyzing and generaliz- 
ing processes are illimitable. 

The exploration of the implications of 
this funcamental reorganization of manu- 
facturing perspective is a paintully unfilled 
gap in the literature of industrial sociology. 
That it transforms industrial operations into 
technique guided by theory is its obvious 
relevance here. Second, the explosive force 
of the unceasing technologica’ changes so 
unleashed is an obvious instance of a dili- 
gently pursued activity which, as said above, 
makes return to a static and stratified order 
more and more incredible. One example 
only, taken from General Motors: the 
steam-locomotive industry, thanks to the 
development of diesel electrics, is being rap- 
idly wiped out; but, while the particular 
skills of the old-fashioned boilermakers are 
thus made obsolete, the general techniques 
of the ore industry’s engineers are readily 
_ transferable to the other. If there is to be 


security for personnel, it will come not. 


through trying to freeze the status quo, as in 
the building trades, but through acquiring 
generally transferable techniques guided by 
theory: not to cling to dry land, as it were, 
but to float. 

2. The second essential of professionalism 
is that careers be supported and regulated 
by the association of colleagues. It is repeat- 
edly asserted that the unions during the 
past half-generation have sought security 
for their members. While this observation 
cannot be denied, it is unduly simple. If at- 
tention is focused upon the industrial unions 
—both CIO and AF of L—and considera- 
tion given to the succession of changes they» 
have forced upon industry, we must agree 
fully with Drucker that the philosophies 
neither of class struggle nor of business 
unionism suffice to explain their actions, 
however well they may fit selected manifes- 
tations. A few of their policies and practices, 
to be sure, can be validly understood as ex- 
pressions of those inherited definitions of the 
situation. In the symposium sponsored two 
years ago by the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, for example, several 
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critics made a plausible case for interpreting 


_the latest demands of the United Auto 
. Workers under Walter Reuther as nothing 


more than the old familiar cry for more.® 
Likewise, no one living among the steel 
strikers of South Chicago while they were 
out this past summer could fail to recognize 
that a bitter and painful class struggle was 
going on. Workers do not possess or honor 
the conceptual tidiness and singularity of 
viewpoint sought by their interpreters; they 
do not discriminate between new and old 
elements in their thinking. But the analyst 
does; wherefore Peter Drucker, in endeavor- 
ing to make out and articulate what motives 
workers are groping to express, which old 
concepts do not adequately define or com- 
prehend, seizes upon the notion that they 
want status and function. This general idea 
‘is not only the theme of the paper being dis- 
cussed but of nearly all his previously pub- 
lished work. Moreover, it is backed up by 
the wave of structural-functionalism in aca- 
demic sociology and business administra- 
tion. As a serious attempt to give definition 
to the developing motives of industrial 
workers in America, so superficially em- 
bodied in the term “security,” it merits re- 
spect, especially since it is not wholly mis- 
taken. There is another possible formula- 
tion, however, which seems more adequate. 

What the industrial unions are trying to 
do, above, beyond, and often in spite of the ` 
things unions have done traditionally, is so 
to reconstruct industry as to assure to every 
man in it a career. And a career, nowadays, : 
is far more than a status and a function. Per- 
haps the difference could be sketched by 
saying that a career is a procession of 
statuses and functions which unfold in a 
more or less orderly though undetermined 
sequence in the pursuit of values which 
themselves emerge in the course of experi- 
ence. 

The history of the successive major 
achievements of the United Auto Workers of 
Detroit may suffice to illustrate this inter- 

-3 Industrial Relations Research Association, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting (Madison, 
1951), pp. 149-83. 
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` pretation. To demonstrate its validity and 
adequacy depends of course upon its suc- 
cess, relative to other interpretations, as the 
basis for predicting what is to come. The 
union contract can be viewed as a log of past 
achievements. In Detroit guessing what 
clauses will be added is a great game known 
in union circles as “What next?” and in 
management circles as “Now what?” It isa 
game the sociologist can learn to play and 
learn from playing. 

Recognition of the union as bargaining 
agent was necessarily the first step and re- 
mains the first clause of every contract. In 
Detroit that decisive step was taken in 1937 
only after challenge and struggle over the 
previous conceptions of property—which 
definitely did not include property in a job. 
In the usual second clause, which delimits 
the bargaining unit, how carefully “em- 
ployeeship” is defined! Every contract we 
know disputes the assertion that everyone in 
the corporation is an employee. And it is the 
union which wants ever to widen the defini- 
tion; it is the management which is unwill- 
ing. The third clause, usually devoted to 
union security—and still in process of devel- 
opment, as in the recent steel dispute—is 


largely an extension of the first and second.. 
Thereafter, in no standard order, come the ~ 


major clauses which represent the successive 
‘ achievements in reorganizing the social 
structure of industry. 

The right of representation—the whole 
theory of representative government, by im- 
plication—is written into the representation 
clause, just as the common-law philosophy 
of right to counsel and fair trial is written 
into the clause on grievance procedure. Each 
man stands not as an individual alone but as 
a member of a body governed by public law 
and the principle of equality before the law, 
in the writing of which he has had the op- 
portunity to participate through represen- 
tatives. Within the bargaining unit, these 
provisions create a society of political 
equals. Any professional society is a society 
of equals, and, while political equality alone 
' does not make a society of equals, it is a pre- 
condition. ; 
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The seniority clause'might seem pre-emi- 
nently to justify the interpretaticn that 
what the worker wants is secure status and 
function. Its almost universal inclusion in 
contracts answers an almost universal de- 
mand for recognition of a continucus and 
deepening obligation to the employee by the 
corporation which employs him, as shown 
further by the fact that seniority provisions 
often extend far beyond the ranks covered 
in formal bargaining units. As a protection 
against arbitrary termination of this rela- 
tionship, seniority seems permanently es- 
tablished as a just institution. It insures that 
any man can hold the place he has gained, 
short of justifiable discharge or company 
collapse. But it is, in its more dynamic as- 
pects, especially in connection with promo- 
tion and transfer, that seniority mest con- 
spicuously contributes to making possible a 
predictable, developing career. And it is 
here that the union typically presses for ex- 
tension of the principle; management, for 
its containment. Superficial observation 
suggests that seniority operates to aamper 
and restrict the efficiency of a growing firm, 
because newer employees cannot be pro- 
moted over older. But in actual practice, 
however, no one gets promoted by seniority 
to a job he cannot handle. The zain in 
morale, in the stability of the working force,’ 
in the elimination of nepotism and “avorit- 
ism—all are credits to be set against the 
lesser gains derived from management’s 
free-handed control of promotion. By mak- 
ing everyone wait his turn, everyone is as- 
sured eventually of reaching a job which 
matches his highest powers, which is one ob- 
eject of a career. The really genuine impedi- - 


~ ment to the function of seniority in making 


fullest use of the talents of every employee 
is due to the restrictions upon transfer hori- 
zontally within the system, not to the order- 
ly scheduling of promotions upwarc. Man- 
agement has not welcomed extensions of the 
seniority unit, and in most cases it remains 
only department-wide. In some cas3s, it is 
plant-wide, but rarely is it company-wide, 
and never industry-wide. Generally when a 
worker changes jobs outside his depertment 
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or plant, regardless of cause, he loses all the 
ground he has gained in length of service. 
Ultimately the pressure for labor mobility 
will come even from management for the 
merging of seniority jurisdictions so as to 
expedite transfers. 

When Drucker and others speak of prop- 
erty rights in jobs, they usually mean senior- 
ity, and they associate it with the job rather 
than the man. But it does not have to be so, 
for reasons utterly simple to an academic 
audience. In universities there is a graded 
system of rank and pay which is completely 
harmonious with concepts of tenure and re- 
ward for the greater worth implied by length 
of service. Moreover, this system in no way 
interferes with the freedom of a teacher to 
move from one institution to another, pro- 
viding he gets a desirable offer, or the free- 
dom of an institution to hire a faculty mem- 
ber from another, providing it can make a 
desirable offer. If industrial management 
saw a way to co-operate with unions in set- 
ting up standardized systems of rank and 
pay, incorporating tenure and advancement 
provisions, the same fluidity of transfer at 
the initiative of either party could prevail 
across all industries and across the nation. 
To complete the evolution by- which the 
rights associated with a job have become the 
property of the worker, it is only needful 
that he become free to take them with him 
wherever he goes, rather than that he be- 
come free to bequeath or sell them, as 
Drucker suggests. The right to a career can 
be thwarted, but it is hard to see how it 
could be alienated. 

Most contracts in industry carry provi- 
sions closely associated with the seniority, 
clause which govern procedure on layoffs 
and rehiring when employment is discon- 
tinuous. But what is involved here comes 
out most fully and uniquely in a demand as 
yet embodied in very few contracts—the de- 
mand for continuous income. The annual 
wage is but another name for the salary and, 
in the view set forth here, is one of the most 
convincing evidences of the movement to- 
ward prcfessionalization of labor. For the 
salary has become standard for the profes- 
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sional; even the older professions, which 
during the liberal era subsisted on fees, are 
moving steadily toward salaried status. The 
two largest professions, engineering and 
teaching, are almost completely salaried: the 
steady unionization of these two groups in 
Detroit is replete with ambiguities which 
dramatize the transformation of profession- 
alism itself. At the moment, the coming of 
the annual wage seems as far off as the com- 
ing of worker pensions seemed just before it 
happened. When it comes, we can expect a 
loosening of current contract clauses dealing 
with hours of work and overtime pay—ex- 
cept for regulation of numbers of appren- 
tices, perhaps the most traditional clause in 
the contract. Standards as to services re- 
quired will remain, of course, but the precise 
calculation of hours given in a week is de- 
rived from the old conception that the rela- 
tion of worker to employer is that of seller 
and buyer. Professionals on salary do not 
count their hours so strictly or measure their 
obligation primarily by this unit. The an- 
nual wage or salary offers not merely steady 
income but dignity and responsibility to the 
job and to its holder; these too are aspects 
of a career. 

In the case of the 1948-49 contest over 
pensions, the resolution of labor was 
strengthened, and the resistance of manage- 
ment was weakened, by the argument that 
management was unjust in taking pensions 
for itself while denying them to labor. The 
demand for the annual wage is fortified by 
the same emphasis upon equality and will be 
no easier to withstand as it gathers force. 
It is now labor’s next item on the agenda, as 
publicly announced. 

The silent revolution by which American 
industry took responsibility for its aged 
workers would surely have baffled the revo- 
lutionaries of 1848—especially the authors 
who that year wrote the Communist Mani- 
festo. Subsidized retirement plans are neither 
socialist nor liberal, and, despite their ex- 
pression of fraternal obligation, it is as ab- 
surd to compare them with feudal guilds as 
to condemn them as handouts. Not only is 
the high proportion of aged workers strictly 
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a modern phenomenon but the gigantic 
trust funds now administered jointly by 
union and management for the welfare of 
workers were hardly conceivable prior to the 
unique conditions of latter days. With re- 
gard to health insurance, another welfare 
clause in recent contracts, interpretation is 
somewhat confused by the fact that the in- 
dustrial unions seem to regard it as a stop- 
- gap on their way to making free access to the 
means of health a function of government, 
like free public education, rather than a 
function of the corporation. Even if so, the 
~ union may still have to be the guardian as it 
is of workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance. The more advanced 
health clauses, except of course for sick 
leave with pay, cover the whole family rath- 
er than the employee alone, as is also true, in 
a sense, of life insurance plans. These com- 
plications tend to hide the career implica- 
tions of welfare provisions from a first glance 
across their widening range. But, while we 
‘have concentrated upon contract clauses, it 
makes little difference if union achievements 
in establishing welfare mechanisms are writ- 
ten into contracts or into social legislation, 
as long as their purpose remains the same. 
When 2 man and his family are pressed too 
closely by the hazards of existence—age, in- 
jury, sickness, death, loss of income—his 
attention must be concentrated upon short- 
time survival. If this can be more or less 
guaranteed by mutual aid, the sense of secu- 
rity gained is not only seen as a good thing 
in itself but opens up opportunites for self- 
development, a longer view of personal plan- 
ning, and an elaboration of self-conscious- 
ness, which are basic to a career. The degree 
to which workers consciously foresaw what 
` could follow, once their life histories were no 
longer a succession of emergencies, could be 
debated. There is undebatable evidence of 
many kinds—in home-building, recreation, 
community activity—that achievement of 
insurance against disasters has led not to 
torpor and loss of moral fiber, as hostile per- 
sons charge, but to self-development. 
Drucker correctly points out that execu- 
tive salaries do indeed get set in accord with 
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formal status considerations rather than 
other criteria of worth. It is also true that 
within the bargaining unit agitation seems 
far more marked at times over unceserved 
inequalities than over the general level of 
money or real wages. Yet, contrary to the 
implication that management’s affection for 
noneconomic hierarchies is shared by labor, 
it is necessary only to mention that the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work is written 
firmly into industrial union wage-rate 
clauses everywhere. If there is to be an order 
in wage theory, it is more likely to be found- 
ed by action than found by contemplation. 
The simplification of job classifications and 
the standardization of the progressively few- 
er corresponding wage classifications, which 
unions have forced upon a usually reluctant 
management, have sprung from a profound- 
ly equalitarian urge—from the desire to see 
men paid according to their contribution as 
evaluated by colleagues, not on the basis of 
extrinsic claims of preferment. Levels of pay 
are recognized, of course; and these consti- 
tute varying shares of the total income avail- 
able to the group. Drucker may be right in 
calling this redistribution, but the idea of 
sharing is not identical with the basis for 
setting executive salaries. Moreover, in con- 
sidering wage policy and the ethical-political 
theory which governs it, a mejor dynamic 
factor to take into account is the cumulative 
efiect of continual across-the-board in- 
creases in reducing still further the income 
differentials within the bargaining unit. In 
the famous productivity and cost-of-living 
clauses of the General Motors contract, for 
instance, every Increase—and there have 
been many—is across-the-board, not per- 
centagewise. Finally, it must not be forgot- 
ten that—as against the notion of the corpo- 
ration as a closed system, a view favored by 
management—-the industrial unions are con- 
tinually pressing toward communizy-wide, 
industry-wide, and nation-wide wage stand- 
ards, thus further contributing to 2 funda- 
mental equalization. | 

By this point it may seem more reason- 
able than when first suggested above to as- 
sert that the best oracle from which to de- 
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rive predictions is to ascertain in. what direc- 
tions the unions are pressing and the com- 
panies are resisting. Thus. there are several 
other standard clauses which constitute 
legal recognition of major changes wrought, 
or still being wrought, in the social organiza- 
tion of industry. Only a few more need men- 
tioning to complete the case for profession- 
alization as embodied in career. 

Thus we come to the steady pressure, not 
only against long hours of work, but for holi- 
' days and vacations, by which the leisure 
time of tre mass of Detroiters has already 
been multiplied several-fold, with all this 
means for personal development. Consider 
likewise the stabilization of employment ef- 
fected through the introduction of arbitra- 
tion clauses and the umpire system as a 
means of reducing sporadic stoppages—a de- 
velopmert which became almost universal 
at the end of the war, following War Labor 
Board experience, but for which the initia- 
tive came primarily from the union. Finally, 
unimagined new demands lie ahead, instru- 
mental to making careers open to all. 

3. Following the standard divisions of cul- 
ture intc technology, social organization, 
and ideology, we come finally to the evi- 
dence for professionalization in the third re- 
spect. It is common for anthropologists to 
include under ideology not only such pat- 
terns as religion, values, and ethics but also 
language and knowledge in general. 

It is important to recall technology here, 
because the professionalization of labor pre- 
sents a challenge to certain commercial atti- 
tudes toward the possession of technology, 
construed as nonmaterial knowledge. In es- 
tablishing the Republic, a desire to secure to, 
the inventor the just fruits of his genius led 
to laws of patent and copyright. As these 
have worked out since, however, a steady 
process of commercialization has tended to 
use the patent system to fasten various 
kinds and degrees of monopoly upon tech- 
nology, as if it were private property. As 
long as invention was construed as applying 
to specific products, that commercial view 
was perhaps permissible, though much could 
be said in condemnation of certain of its con- 
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sequences. As recognized in patent law it- 
self, however, when referring to basic proc- 
esses, the claim to private property in tech- 
nology contradicts the concept of science as 
a joint stock of generalizations to which all 
men have contributed and to which all men 
should have free right of access and use. The 
generalization of industrial processes men- 
tioned above is going to make progressively 
harder the task of those who seek to utilize 


. the patent system as a device for monopoliz- 


ing technology and extracting thereby a 
stream of unearned income for themselves. 
That is, one of the conspicuous ethical prin- 
ciples of organized science is the obligation 
to publish findings freely, to keep no secrets 
for commercial (or national) advantage. 
Fortunately, certain leaders in industrial re- 
search, like Mr. Kettering of General Mo- - 
tors, have long cautioned against any oppo- 
sition by business to this principle, and per- 
haps for this reason no contest seems immi- 
nent. Meanwhile the body of generalized 
know-how continues to grow mightily and 
will grow even faster as corporations give | 
stronger support to basic research. 

Now there is only one way, apart from 
enjoying its products, that a citizen may 
come to employ his claim to that vast body 
of socialized knowledge. That way, of 
course, is education and, in particular, high- 
er education. One of the most impressive 
findings made in Detroit was the unwilling- 
ness of youngsters there to enter vocational 
high schools; whether they achieve college or 
not, they prefer college entrance courses, to 
the exasperation of firms seeking able ap- 
prentices. As everyone knows, the transfer 
‘of general knowledge is a more arduous 
process—for both giver and recetver—than 
of any other kind of property known. Simple 
inheritance from one’s parent is minimal; 
each must acquire for himself. Yet acquisi- 
tion of a share of this knowledge has come to 
be a more effective and persistent means of 
claiming an income from the community, 
and having it honored, than almost any 
other. The Jeffersonian idea held that free 
public education was necessary so that each 
citizen might cast his weight in democratic 
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government. As exhibited in hundreds of 
beautiful temples of learning around De- 
troit, this ideal pulses more strongly than 
ever, but it has received a new infusion of 
meaning through the professionalization of 
labor. Increasingly free public higher educa- 
tion is becoming the evident and required 
means whereby each man can claim his full 
patrimony in the industrial system. The re- 
cent G.I. Bill for Korea veterans is only the 
second of many measures which are sure to 
follow. Regardless of their immediate finan- 
cial difficulties, faculty members of the col- 
leges and universities can count on multi- 
plying demand. In particular there is bound 
to be a tremendous growth of refresher and 
re-training courses for previous graduates, 
as the rate of innovation climbs further in 
every field of knowledge. The time is not iar 
off when three or four weeks of a worker’s 
year may be spent in a “‘workshop’”’—college 
style. l 

Certain consequences of this trend seem 
predictable by inference. One of these is that 
the man who does not keep growing on his 
job will find his position increasingly inse- 
cure, as his qualifications for the job grow 
obsolete in relation to those of others. The 
permanent maintenance of an advantageous 
status position, as if the position itself were 
his property, may become more difficult. On 
the other hand, the positive incentive for the 
refreshing of competence may come more 
from interest in the progress of one’s career, 
viewed retrospectively and prospectively, 
and less from simple status comparisons, 
viewed competitively. There are many ways 
by which an order of aspiration and develop- 
ment like this might be embodied organiza- 
tionally, so that it would be futile to predict 
which forms will be tried. But this much can 
be assayed in advance: where emphasis is 
put upon the development of personal 
careers rather than upon preferment in a 
hierarchical system of status relatively un- 
related to actual contribution, the sense of 
incessant striving for a security which is 
never attained will diminish in American in- 
dustry. The present psychological state of 
' affairs, especially in management ranks, is 
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hardly a tribute to our ingenuity in organiz- 
ing structures in a way to achieve purposes. 
In the revolutinary productivity cause of 
the General Motors contract, the way has 
been opened to make economic development 
a social value shared by all the personnel of 
industry, as against the invidious and vain 
pursuit of local competitive advantage. The 
rate of circulation of individuals wp and 
down between the layers of a hierarzay is a 
very puny dynamic for economic develop- 
ment as against the sharing by appropriate 
organization of a common interest in .eco- 
nomic development. (For its own safety in 
the world, America cannot learn this twen- 
tieth-century fact soon enough.} Sociologists 
of course have been exceedingly laggard in 
constructing the desperately needed con- 
ceptual tools for distinguishing and measur- 
ing analytically the separate phenomena of 
social mobility and general economic ad- 
vancement. When these tools are perfected, 
along with a corollary measure of the steep- 
ness or flatness of stratification, it might 
even be found that mobility and advance- 
ment vary inversely, as certain industrial 
union leaders and at least one noted econo- 
mist? claim! 

It was said abeve that a profession is 
characterized by a code of ethics supported 
by public trust. Multitudinous though 
subtle harbingers of this outcome may per- 
haps be summarized by pointing to the 
image of the responsible worker acting com- 
petently and conscientiously within a frame- 
work of rules and accepted tasks. The evolu- 
tion in Detroit has been realizing this ideal 
so fast during the last fifteen years taat the 
pld order has almost been lost from memory. 
Those who knew the old shop department in 
Detroit and the way it was dominated by 
the foreman can testify, however, to the 
scope of the transformation which has been 
worked. The foreman has been nearly super- 
seded, remaining primarily as a trainer of 
new workers, a fixer of “bugs,” and a sched- 
uler and reporter of work and materials 
flow, often holding his job subject to infor- 


t Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Prog- 
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mal veto by his men. The standard griev- 
ance system—which many observers agree 
is the most important day-to-day influence 
of the union upon the worker, coupled with 
institutions like last-step arbitration and the 
umpire system—have steadily indoctrinated 
both laber and management in the under- 
standing and observance of an objective and 
fair set of work rules and standards, sup- 
ported by all. In the sense in which the term 
means most to Detroit workers, “‘bosses’’ 
are being replaced by impersonal rules which 
they help to make and enforce. 

In some respects, it is not easy to identify 
the client public of the worker in industry. 
If it is taken to be the consumer of the in- 
dustry’s product or service, however, it 
must be noted that professional standards of 
quality and dependability have steadily tri- 
umphed over commercial short-cutting. The 
credit here probably goes more to the engi- 
neering societies than to the unions, but it 
nonetheless constitutes the professionaliza- 
tion of wkich we speak. In the gestating phi- 
losophy of Detroit’s union leaders there are 
already many concrete declarations testify- 
ing to their widening sense of responsibility 
toward the consumer, as to prices. This evo- 
lution has been several times arrested, but 
again there is evidence on which to predict 
further movement along these lines, as the 
logic of professionalization would suggest. 

Industrial union leaders are leaders not 
merely of their unions but of the citizenry of 
the entire industrial community, outside the 
plant as much as inside, as much now as dur- 
ing any of the previous fifteen years. This is 
pre-eminently true in politics but extends 
into the voluntary associations, into race 
relations, and even into the formation of 
public opinion on world affairs. Indeed, 
while by no means does it appear justifiable 
to descrike them cynically as a new elite, it 
is illuminating to recognize that the union 
proper is only one of the several vehicles this 
group of leaders employs to carry forward a 
program which embraces fundamental 
changes in the social structure of the entire 
industrial community. If the unions and 
their leaders were confined entirely to a role 
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within the corporation, Drucker’s relega- 
tion of them as a permanent loyal opposition 
would seem more plausible. But while man- 
agement has exerted leadership in fostering 
continuous technological change, it is union 
leadership which has maintained the initia- 
tive in utilizing the new conditions created 
by industry as means to the realization of 
wider ends, of the most typical American 
values, assessed elther statistically or his- 
torically. 

Drucker’s language bespeaks an unre- 
solved mixture of two ideological strains. 
This kind of intellectual tension often stimu- 
lates wide insight but not so often systematic 
and comprehensive theory. It is an unrealis- 
tic simplification, for instance, to conceive of 
society as “a social system in which the rela- 
tionship of people to each other is defined by 
their relative status in respect to a goal and 
purpose which lies outside all of them.” This 
view—with its familiar vocabulary of “‘sur- 
vival,” of “mobility from fixed position to 
fixed position,” of dualistic opposition be- 
tween individual rights and group needs—is 
the characteristic ideology of an elite which 
has lost its leadership but strives to bolster ` 
its authority by identifying its inherited po- 
sition with the purportedly objective good 
of the community. This static, hierarchical 
view contends with the dynamic, pluralistic 
view which the majority of our historians 
claim is peculiarly American. 

Let it be emphasized again that stress 
upon mobility does not constitute a dynamic 
point of view. Depending upon differential 
birth rates, mobility can vary widely quite 
without change in social structure, the celi- 
bate Catholic hierarchy being the classical 
extreme. The concerted economic advance- 
ment of the mass of Americans while retain- 
ing relatively equal status forms almost the 
opposite extreme. 

To summarize, the prospect of a society 
in which everyone becomes 2 professional— 
the equal of colleagues in his own, and the 
equivalent of members of other professions, 
despite unlimited qualitative differentiation 
—is that toward which advanced industrial 
communities seem to be moving. Its analysis 
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has to be premised upon a developmental 
rather than a structural-functional point of 
view. The assumption seems as basic and ap- 
propriate for sociologists as for union leaders 
that society is not a system but a congeries 
_ of impermanent groupings, continuously en- 
gaged in defining, advocating, and concili- 
ating divergent proposals, which are in con- 
stant process of realization and revision on 
the basis of experience. As against his vo- 
cabulary of status and function, Drucker 
‘crosses over to this contrasting premise 
when he declares that the values and beliefs 
of our free society “will not realize them- 
selves but need social action of courage, wis- 
dom, and imagination to become fulfilled in 
this new society.” 

Drucker presents three major concerns 
arising from the new industrial society—the 
legitimization of management and union 
power, the realization of American values, 
and the squaring of individual rights with 
group needs. If sociologists base their con- 
ceptualization upon the second premise 
rather than the first, the concerns to which 
they are bidden to apply themselves appear 
inviting rather than forbidding. To help 
- make illegitimate power seem legitimate is 
a difficult calling. On the other hand, to 
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‘identify genuine leadership in the =ecogni- 


tion and organized realization of emergent 
values, while not easy, is possible. Power, 
they can predict, will go as it always has to 
those who can lead and whose autkcrity is 
thereby legitimized, not otherwise. Finally, 
by conceiving of human nature not as a 
given set of wants which must simply be 
satisfied to avoid discontent or “dysfunc- 
tion,” but as unendingly problematic and 
chenging, in response to creative possibili- 
ties and in consonance with others of shared 
identity, sociologists avoid the gratuitous 
dilemma of Drucker’s third concern. Hav- 
ing never been apart, individual and group 
need no reuniting. As for the perpetual di- 
vergence among values held by various 
groups in the industrial community, the vir- 
tually religious belief which unites all but 
very few Detroiters is the deep confidence 
that discussion—if patiently and sincerely 
pursued—can resolve all differences among 
men. The art and science of collective bar- 
gaining is of course the unique contzibution 
which labor by its own professionzlization 
confidently expects to convey to all the 
older professions. 
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Despite their rapid growth since 1933 and contrary to expectation and professed programs, unions 
appear to have had little influence on the economic position of the organized third of employees through 
altering the distribution of incomes. Their major effect upon stratification has been the limiting of the 
authority of management at the place of work. As a loose grouping within a middle-class-oriented political 
coalition, they have had an appreciable effect upon social and economic structure through government action 
-a condition which may be expected to continue, though it is contrary to their ideology. 


Social strata may be viewed as successive 
layers in a society, graduated according to 
some index: wealth, income, or access to 
power. Different indexes yield different divi- 
sions into layers. Among a highly industrial- 
ized people the strata may be viewed as 
representing the distribution of power to 
direct others, especially in industry and the 
state; the distribution of income and wealth, 
with its accompanying influence upon edu- 
cational and economic opportunities; and 
the hierarchy of occupations, from the man- 
ual at the bottom to the executive at the 
top. bog 
Stratification as such may in some re- 
spects be simply the inevitable condition of 
an organized society. Problems are posed by 
the barriers to free movement between the 
layers, particularly when the former have no 
rational relationship to the inherent or ac- 

quired capacities of individuals.’ Barriers 
may reflect inherited wealth or rule by 
blood descent, or they may devolve from a 
value system, for example, the color bar. 

The rise of American labor unions in the 
last twenty years to a position of great 
prominence in our productive system would, 
one would suppose, have had an effect upon 
stratification. How have unions affected the 


1 Even a classless society would have a pyramidal 
structure, reflecting differences of function, of 
abilities and interests, and probably of incomes. 
However, there wauld be no _ self-perpetuating 
groups at the top and no noncompeting groups at the 
bottom, hence no barriers to the rise of able men to 
the limits of their abilities, given a demand for 
their services. This would be a pure case of equality 
of opportunity. 


power of executives to control employment? 
Have unions altered the distribution of 
money and real incomes? How have they af- 
fected the mobility of labor within the occu- 
pational pyramid? Have they enjoyed po- 
litical influence? How well does their will to 
power conform to the classical predictions 
about the labor movement? 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
AMERICAN UNIONISM 


Between 1933 and 1950 union member- 
ship rose fivefold—from 2.9 million to about 
15.0 million.? In 1951 there were nearly 50 
million wage or salary employees—about 80 
per cent of the total civilian labor force.’ 
These 50 million employees make up what 
Sumner Slichter has termed our “‘laboristic” 
society, one whose economic policies are in- 
creasingly being based upon the interests of 
employees. Union members compose 30 per 
cent of this group. While the unionists re- 
main a minority, their absolute number has 


2 United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1950 
dition (Bull. 1016 [Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951]), p. 139. 


3 This figure includes 1.7 million agricultural 
emplcyees working for wages or salaries (United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1951 (Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, 
No. 40 (Washington, May 19, 1952)], p. 23). 


4The employee-interest has been displacing the 
older dominant interest of the self-employed (Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, The American Economy: Its Prob- 
lems and Prospects [New York: Knopf, 1948], pp. 
vi, 7-12). 
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grown remarkably in recent years. In addi- 
tion, they have gained in relative impor- 
tance to the entire employee group, while 
the latter has grown until it is now the 
dominant part of the occupied population. 

In 1946, when union membership reached 
its most recent peak, it encompassed about 
48 per cent of a current potential member- 
ship of 31 million.’ Within the major in- 
dustrial groups, nearly 70 per cent of all pro- 
ducticn workers in manufacturing were 
union members but only one-third of all 
- nonmanufacturing employees and a negligi- 
ble fraction of agricultural workers. About 
one-third of all union members (4.8 mil- 
lions) worked under closed- or union-shop 
agreements with preferential hiring clauses.’ 
Most of them were in manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Unionism has found its greatest centers 
of strength in manufacturing, building con- 
struction, transportation, and mining. Oc- 
cupationally, union strength has developed 
in the manual-worker group—laborers, ma- 
chine operators, craftsmen, and foremen. 
Geographically, it remains mainly an urban 
phenomenon, found chiefly in the large and 
middle-sized cities of the East, Midwest, 
and Far West. 

Unions are found in agriculture, trade, 
personal services, and government but as 
yet have made little headway among the 
professional, clerical workers, salesmer, and 
domestic servants. They are still very weak 
in rural areas, small towns, and in the 
southern and Rocky Mountain regions. 
They are concentrated in the $2,500-$5,000 
per annum income group rather than in the 
lowest third ($2,000 a year or less). ° 

Membership figures, which are not en- 


5 The latter figure covers all wage or salary 
_ workers except executives, managers, ‘“‘some’’ pro- 
fessionals, self-employed, domestics, agricultural 
employees on small farms, government employees, 
teachers, and elected officials (United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
- Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Recogni- 
tion [Bull. 909 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947)], p. 1). 


ê Ibid., pp. 1 and 3. 
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tirely reliable, indicate that there has been 
little growth since 1946. We are now clearly 
living in an employee society, but it is still 
not a highly unionized society. The union- 
ists remain a minority, though now a sub- 
stantial one with great influence.” What is 
the nature of that influence? 


UNIONISM AND MANAGERIAL POWER 


Capitalistic risk-bearing destroyed the 
guild system and feudal agriculture. In 
place of those systems of organized protec- 
tion, there emerged a system of relatively 
free labor markets. Workers as such were 
isolated as individuals, linked only by the 
market nexus and the autonomous direction 
of the private employer. While some in- 
formal or illegal worker organizations in- 
evitably arose, effective standards for the 
control of the employment relationship de- 
pended primarily upon the strength of com- 
petition in the laber market and secondarily 
upon the personal conscience oï the 2mploy- 
er. Neither influence was at all times or in 
all respects adequate for the full protection 
of the worker’s interests on the job. Ordi- 
narily, the single employee could not and 
cannot bargain for a contract that would 
provide grievance procedure or properly 
codify the many nonwage elements in em- 
ployment. In consequence, the employer ac- 
quired broad discretionary power. True, in 
the United States it has always bæn rela- 
tively easy for some wage-earners them- 
selves to enter that stratum. However, 
Taussig and Joslyn.conclude that there is a 
considerable tendency toward self-perpetua- 
tion in the business layer, probably based 
upon Inherited wealth and inequaiities in 
“educational opportunity. 


“From 1827 to 1945, union membership has 
grown in well-defined spurts, which Johr. Dunlop 
believes can be explained either by war and the 
accompanying inflations or by deep depressions and 
unrest. The present seems to be a plateau, further 
marked growth being perhaps many years away 
(John T. Dunlop, ‘The Development of Labor Or- 
ganization: A Theoretical Framework,” in Richard 


. A, Lester and Joseph Shister [eds.], Insights into 


Labor Issues [New York: Macmillan Ca., 1948], 
pp. 190-91). 


a 


AMERICAN UNIONISM, STRATIFICATION, AND POWER 


Particularly during the last fifteen-years 
the growth of unionism can be interpreted as 
a shift of power in the administration of em- 
ployee relations in American industry. In- 
creasingly, the formerly autonomous em- 


ployer has been compelled to share author- 


-ity and responsibility with a new power 


group, the union officials. With the spread 


of the collective agreement, group standards 
have come to supplant or to restrict his dis- 
cretionary authority. According to Slichter, 
these standards are a code of irdustrial 
jurisprudence in which the rights and obli- 
gations of each party have the force of in- 
formal law and which grows in tim2 to em- 
brace all aspects of employment: promo- 
tions, transfers, layoffs, dismissals, vaca- 
tions, welfare benefits, changes in job con- 
tent, changes in methods of production, and 
so on. Indeed, in a few cases the union has 
even asserted an interest in price and mar- 
keting policies. 

This circumscription and codification of 
the authority of the employer is by no 
means a sign of its present or impending 
destruction: In the first place, conditions 
have varied: greatly from union tc union.’ 
In the second, there is no evidenc2 of any 
marked tendency of union leaders to seek 
“co-determination” in the total control of 
the enterprise; rather, the present aims are 
confined to employment policies, narrowly 
conceived, the union playing the role of an 
independent, regulating authority. 

With the rise of the union official to a 
position of power, there has developed a 
kind of representative government in in- 


dustrial relations. Power rests with the of- - 


ficials, and not with the rank and file. The 
officials hold the initiative, formulate de- 
mands, call strikes, conduct negotiations, 
and administer and enforce the system of 
rules in the collective agreement.’ While in 
the making, the spread of unionism can al- 

ways be looked. upon as a revolutionary up- 


8 The CIO unions have tended to go further than 
those of the AF of L. However, the most extreme 
case is probably that of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union in the 
Pacific Coast maritime shipping industry. 
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heaval from below, a release of the “‘serfs” 


from bondage to a subordinate status, yet 
this revolt does not mean that the ordinary’ 


worker himself gains direct power. Rather, 
. by joining an organized attack group, he 


passes to the discretionary control of a new 
set of leaders, who give form, content, and 
direction to his basic strivings. In the earlier 
stages some members of the rank and file do 
come to the top, first as charismatic leaders, 
and later as administrative officials. Thus, in 
the formative phase, unionism creates new 
opportunities for the able and ambitious to 
rise from the ranks. Such phenomena are 
seen in each of the major periods of growth 
in membership. This is true of political 
revolutions. 

However, it would be easy to overempha- ~ 
size the upheaval and release and to over- 
look a much more important principle: that 
a trade-union is an organization for perma- 
nent purposes and not simply an exhilarating 
movement of social protest. Periods of up- 
heaval and growth invariably are fol- 
lowed by consolidation and routinization. 
At this point the permanent bureaucracy 
takes over, and the problem now presents 
itself: Will that bureaucracy erect barriers 
to perpetuate itself? So far, the generaliza- 
tion may be risked that in the United States 
the union power group has shown con- 
siderable tendency to perpetuate itself, 
building dynasties upon well-intrenched ma- 


chines. Constitutional overthrow from be- . 


low or secession both have been rare, while 
various types of coercion of the rank and file 
have not been uncommon. \ 
Thus it seems reasonable to interpret 
‘unionism as creating a new power stratum 
in industrial society, not as a revolutionary 
movement for the total destruction of ad- | 
ministrative power. This is not to say that 
unionism fails to promote and to protect 
those primary interests that the worker can- 
not advance on his own. But it is to say that 


? Arthur Ross has observed that the Webbs over- 
stressed the idea of the union as a pure, face-to- 
face democracy (Arthur M. Ross, Trade Union 
Wage Policy [Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1949], chap. i). 
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trade-unionism in the United States essen- 
tially has been a conservative institution 
founded upon inchoate discontent rather 
than a syndicalist movement bent on 
- destroying the existing system and replacing 
it with direct worker control of industry. 


UNIONISM AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOMES 


Sharp differences in personal income lead 
directly to marked stratification of the popu- 
lation—in planes of living, residential areas 
and quality of housing, and opportunities 
for economic and social advancement. 

From ‘the start, American unions have 
stressed the goal of increased money and, by 
implication, real incomes through collective 
bargaining; properly so, for increased in- 
come is a primary route of ascent up the 
social scale in a pecuniary society. However, 
they have never advocated equality of in- 
come. They have, instead, consistently em- 
phasized the sacredness of pay differentials 
reflecting differences in skill, responsibility, 
effort, and length of service. Moreover, the 
unions have relied almost entirely upon the 
method of sectional collective bargaining-— 
by craft or industrial group—for raising 
wages. Even now, their outlook is sectional 
rather than class-oriented, to conform to 
what the Webbs called in England the stage 
of “supply and demand” unionism (1850- 
.90). True, lip service is continuously paid to 
the economic interests of 'the lowest third, 
but little of a practical nature has been or 
can be accomplished for them by the unions. 


They lack effective political power for a- 


major program of income redistribution, and, 
their centers of strength for collective bar- 
gaining remain spotty. Finally, there is 
much reason to doubt that in general collec- 
tive bargaining can significantly alter the 
distribution of income. 

It is easy to exaggerate the ability of 
unions to raise money wages, which is to 
confuse an effect with a cause. Large in- 
creases in money wages most commonly oc- 
cur when the demand for labor services is 
increasing; rarely otherwise. In particular 
firms or industries, increasing labor demand 
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follows upon increasing physical productivi- 
ty, or rising demand for the product, or both 
together. In such cases trade-unions can ob- 


tain major wage gains without adverse ef- ` 


fects upon employment opportunities. Then, 
too, when the whole economy is in a state of 
high employment, monetary inflation pro- 
duces a general increase in the demand for 
products and for labor services in almost all 
industries and firms. Once more, it is easy 
for unions to secure large increases, and so 
national “wage patterns” tend.to develop. 
Back of the process is monetary inflation, 
which permits product prices to rise without 
a decline in the physical volume of sales and 
money wages to rise without a fall of em- 
ployment. Union victories make the news. 
They get the credit for raising wages, or the 
blame for inflation, which are two sides of 
the same coin. 

Two facts are overlooked during infla- 
tion. One is that prices also rise, so that real 
wages stay fixed or fall for short periods. 
Another is that the money wages of un- 
organized workers also rise and for the same 
reason, that is, the rising demand for labor, 
not the bargaining power of organizations. 
In fact, Friedman has found that the money- 
wage gains of unorganized farm workers and 
domestic servants actually advanced more 
between 1939 and 1948 than did those of 
outstanding union groups (excepting bitu- 
minous coal)." Moreover, Friedman’s evi- 
dence also indicates considerable parallelism 
in price and wage behavior during three 
American inflations—the Civil War, World 
War I, and World War IT. Yet unionism was 


negligible in the first case and much weaker ` 


in the second than in the third. 


However, this is not to say that unions — 


have no influence upon money wages. There 


1) Assuming that there is no diréct price and wage 
control or that it is ineffective; either is realistic 
for the United States. Both mean that the struggle 
over the division of the real social product is being 
resolved by currency depreciation. 


Milton Friedman, “Some Comments on the 
Significance of Labor Unions for Economic Policy,” 
in David McCord Wright (ed.), The Impact of the 
Union (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951), 
pp. 218-25. 
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are three relatively unusual situations where 
they do have some power: where the de- 
mand for labor is highly inelastic, and hence 
the penalty of potential unemployment is 
slight with rising wages; where the union 
has a closed shop and can, and does, restrict 
entry inte the trade; or where a new union 
enters an isolated labor market whe-e labor 
supply is highly immobile, as in mining and 
mill towns. The building and printing trades 
and the machinists and the teamsters com- 
monly illustrate the first case, while the 
maritime unions are instances of the sec- 
ond.!? No one can say what the total number 
of workers in these three favorable cases 
actually is, but in 1946 slightly less than 
five million unionists worked under closed- 
shop agreements with preferentia! hiring 
clauses—about one-third of all union mem- 
bers. There are good grounds for regarding 
the first and third cases as relatively rare. 

One invers that the forces of market de- 
mand, rather than oi organized unicnism as 
such, are the primary factor causing in- 
creased money and real wages. On tre same 
grounds, one may infer that the dire=t effect 
of unionism upon the distribution of per- 
sonal inccmes is also minor. Accordingly, it 
may be doubted that unionism has signifi- 
cantly changed those social strate which 
rest upon differences in such incomes. 


UNIONISM AND THE MOBILITY OF LABOR 


The occupational structure of American 
society has been determined by influences 
largely independent of unionism és such. 
Among these, changes in technology, in 
consumer wants, and in the funczions of 
government appear to be the most impor- 
tant. Together, these forces have >rought 
about several well-known shifts in the occu- 
pational distribution of the population. 


12 Inelastic demand for labor means tha: product 
demand is also inelastic, that wages are a small pro- 
portion of total costs, that substitution of capital 
for labor is difficult or impossible, and/or that capital 
supply to the industry is inelastic in the shert run. 


°13On the Pacific Coast the maritime unions 
succeeded in raising wage rates nearly 30€ per cent 
between 1935 and 1948, despite a declining industry. 
Their success rested upon exclusion of newcomers 
and rotation of work opportunities. 
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Among them are the absolute and relative 
rise of the salaried professionals and of the 
clerical worker group; the great increase in 
the group of semiskilled machine operatives; 
the static absolute and declining relative 
position of the unskilled laborers and of the 
group of proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials; and the slowly increasing absolute and 
static relative position of skilled workers and 
foremen.’4 In only one main respect does 
unionism seem to have been a factor in 
these changes. Where trade-unions have 
been able to exert significant cost pressure, 
they have accelerated technical changes in- 
volving simplification and mechanization of 
skilled jobs. By these means, employers 
have been able to offset cost pressure by in- 
creased productivity, in what Slichter has 
termed a race between the business agents 
and the engineers. However, many of these 
changes would no doubt have occurred in 
any case, though possibly at a slower rate. 

But there is another side to the occupa- 
tiona] structure, where the unions have had 
greater importance: the flow of workers 
among occupations and industries. Have the 
unions reduced or increased the ease of 
movement? Have they broken old barriers 
and erected new ones? How have they con- 
tributed to the ideal of increased equality of 
opportunity? 

Because the chief emphasis of trade- 
unionism traditionally has been upon or- 
ganization for the protection of the in-group 
from the forces of competition, the main im- 
pact upon labor mobility has been the erec- 
tion of new barriers, to reserve the jobs for 
their incumbent ‘“owners,’’—what Selig 
Perlman has described as “the communism 
of opportunities,” as distinguished from 
communism in ownership of the means of 
production. Its extreme form is that of the 
closed union with a closed shop. This is rare 
and is found in casual crafts such as in build- 
ing construction and maritime shipping. A 
special variant is the ‘‘lily-white” union 

"n United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940; Population: Comparative Occupation 


Statistics for the United States, 1870 to 1940 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 187. 
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with a closed shop—one closed to colored 
workers, as in shipbuilding and railroads. Of 
the same nature are those unions that refuse 
to accept women for certain jobs. However, 
the majority of unions do not have closed 
shops, and those that do in the main have 
not restricted entry either on economic, 
racial, or sex bases. In fact, there is a pro- 
nounced thrust in the opposite direction by: 
several of the newer unions, which have 
fought discrimination by explicit clauses in 
their agreements and by educational pro- 
grams among their members and their em- 
ployers. (One of their greatest obstacles is 
the attitude of rank-and-file members them- 
selves, and this not only in the South.) 

Two other barriers to mobility have 
gained rapidly in importance in recent years 
—seniority systems and welfare and pension 
plans. Seniority clauses usually provide for 
promotions from within for filling higher 
jobs. They reduce opportunities for outsid- 
ers, restricting the latter mainly to begin- 
ners’ jobs, while enlarging the opportunities 
for the members to rise. Welfare and pension 
plans reduce mobility in another way: usual- 
ly, these plans are set up in single firms, and 
the valuable credits check the turnover of 
tenure employees. 

In other ways, unions have aided the mo- 
bility of labor. Where a union supplies a 
similar grade of labor to several employers 
competing in the same labor market, it may 
serve as a labor exchange, correlating de- 
mand and supply by centrally organizing in- 
formation on both sides of the market, a 
function highly important in casual trades 
where tenure is short and demand subject to 
constant change. . 


Unions have also made substantial con- 


tributions to the reduction of those barriers 
to advancement that arise from lack of edu- 
cational opportunities. As early as the 
1820’s, American unions were leaders in the 
movement for free public schools. Ever 
since they have been staunch supporters of 
increased public education at all levels. In 
addition, several of the craft unions have 
long had their own training schools and ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

Thus it should be clear that the influence 
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of unions upon the occupational distribution 
of the population and upon the mobility of 
labor is mixed. They have not been a prima- ° 
ry influence upon the occupational structure 
as such, and the members have barely pene- 
trated the supervisorial, professional, ana 
executive group. In some ways they have in- 
creased the vertical mobility of noncompet- 
ing groups on the bottom, but in others they 
have reduced it. As to the mobilityor man- 
ual workers, the sectional structure of collec- 
tive bargaining, together with its exclusive 
protectionist mentality, has, if anything re- 
duced it. 


UNIONISM AND POLITICAL POWER 


Access to political power is another di- 
mension of stratification. Regardless of 
form, the state has come to be the supreme 
organization in Western society. Control of 
the state means control of taxing, spending, 
and regulatory pclicies that promote the 
interests of sgme groups and injure those of 
others. Moreover, the expansion of zhe of- 
ficial bureaucracy means an increase in the 
number of high positions that are a route to 
personal prestige and material benefits. 
What, then, has been the role of unionism in 
the American political system and what 
changes have come with its rapid growth in 
the last fifteen years? 

In the first place, democratic politics are 
coalition politics. To gain power, a party 
must bring together a combination of minor- 
ity blocs or interest groups, framing Its pro- 
gram to reconcile their interests and conceal 
conflict. Second, union members have al- 
ways constituted a voting minority, never a 
united one. In the main, their party Joyalties 
have not been governed by their status as 
members of trade-unions. Nor have they 
shown any less hostility to appeals frankly 
based on class than have other American 
voters. In consequence, no success<ul na- 
tional party has ever been willing to commit 
itself exclusively to an unreserved pro-union 
program, much less to a broadly socialist 
conception of wage-earners as a class. In- 
stead, successful reform parties have always 
found it necessary to fuse their appeal to the 
employee group with that to the middle 
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class—the independent farmers, business- 
~ men, and professionals. Perhaps a quarter of 
the occupied population even today may be 
considered members of this middle class, 
hence a voting bloc equal to the unionists 
but also subject to the usual divisions of 
party allegiances. Third, durable unionism 
in-the United States, dating from the forma- 
tion of.the AF of L in 1881, has been built 
around the ideals of self-sufficient organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining and not upon 
a socialist appeal to all wage-earners as a 
class. The unionism that emerged was a 
mosaic of selfish sectional-minded groups, 
loosely organized in a relatively weak feder- 
ation, hostile to the state, wedded to collec- 
tive bargaining as the exclusive method of 
change, and frankly predicated upon a 
permanent acceptance of the capitalistic 
order. 

From 1881 to 1932 the political strategy 
of American unions was typically that of a 
minority pressure group and for good reason 
—anything more would have failed.> The 
tactic was simple: to reward friendly can- 
didates with support, to punish the others, 
and to avoid at all costs any permanent en- 
tangling alliances with any political party. 
The aims were also typical: the state was to 
keep hands off the unions and collective 
bargaining, though it was to strengthen the 
unions as vendors of labor services by pro- 
tective tariffs, prohibition of competitive 
prison-made goods and of child labor, re- 
striction of immigration, and so on. Back of 
this limited program was a well-founded 
` fear of state interference in a predominantly 


16 By 1890, Eugene V. Debs, cne of America’s 
great labor leaders, had switched his faith from 
craft to industrial unionism. After he was forced 
into an unsuccessful trial of strength in 1894 be- 
tween his American Railway Union and the Pull- 
man Company, he concluded that control of tke 
state was mandatory for strong unionism and so 
turned to a socialist political party. By dynamic 
leadership he gained nearly a million votes in the 
1912 presidential election. The war broke the mo- 
mentum of his movement, and cless politics never 
became a practical alternative to the narrow “‘busi- 
ness unionism” of the AF of L (see Ray Ginger, 
‘The Bending Cross: A Biography of Eugene Victor 
Debs (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949). 
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middle-class society, the memories of Hay- 
market and the American Railway Union 
defezt being vivid. In addition, the Federa- 
tion leaders saw no hope in class politics and 
had no desire for the state to supersede their 
own organizations by a broad welfare pro- 
gram. 

With the New Deal, a period of “lib-lab” 

‘politics was ushered in. Gaining office in 
1933 on an orthodox Democratic coalition 
of the captive South and the northern city 
machines, augmented by a large protest 
vote, the new Administration soon found a 
new source of strength for the traditional 
coalition in the reinvigorated trade-union 
movement. While the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (Wagner) of 1935 was not, strictly, 
an Administration measure, there is no 
doubt that the law redounded to its great 
benefit, for it put the power of the federal 
government squarely behind the organiza- 
tion of wage-workers in trade-unions and 
the promotion of collective bargaining— 
both by direct restraints upon employers. 
The CIO campaign for industrial unionism 
followed in the same year, and membership 
soared to new heights. Because the new 
unionism was largely made possible by gov- 
ernment support, alliance with the Demo- 
cratic administration was logical. A revised 
coalition thus emerged, with the unions in a 
strategic position. 

Yet, even to the present time, the Demo- 
cratic party is not a European-style labor 
party but remains a coalition, though upon a 
somewhat different basis from that of 1932: 
upon-blocs representing farmers, unionists, 
the captive South, and the city machines. 


"Because it is a coalition, its appeal is of 


“lib-lab” middle-class progressivism bereft 
of the basically socialist objectives. Hostility 
to big business, soak-the-rich taxation, gen- 
erous subsidies to farmers, and plenty of 
contracts for building contractors are typi- 
cally middle-class ideas. Union leaders in 
both the CIO and the AF of L in the main 
have supported the coalition, though the 
AF of L unions have been more coy in their 
tactics. Both have created special organiza- 
tions for political activity which are, sig- 
nificantly, formally independent of either 
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major party. In all main respects the po- 
litical activities of the unions have con- 
tinued to be those of a minority pressure 
group. They bargain both with parties and 
with candidates, and in granting indorse- 
ments they retain their right of future se- 
cession. Their demands are typically for 
limited protectionist measures—repeal of 
the Tait-Hartley Law, which impinges upon 
the power of the leaders of the national 
unions; loose wage control and tight price 
control; representation in the defense pro- 
gram; steel allocations for the automobile 
industry; and easier instalment credit for 
consumers. Nothing is heard of nationaliza- 


tion of key industries or of “co-determina-- 


tion” laws of the German type for joint 
union-management control of enterprise. 

In all this there is a familiar ring. It 1s 
traditional American group politics, identi- 
cal in form with the claims of the wool- 
growers, the watch manutacturers, and the 
Farm Bureau. Moreover, it is entirely sensi- 
ble for American unions to stick to coalition 
politics instead of shifting to a labor party 
with a class appeal and a socialist program. 
To begin with, pressure-group tactics colin- 
cide perfectly with the sectional interests of 
the national unions, which are the real 
centers of power in American labor. More- 
over, these tactics are essential for successful 
coalition politics. The existing coalition, like 
all coalitions, is inherently unstable. Its pro- 
gram must be acceptable to all participants, 
hence keyed to a common denominator. To 
push harder in a socialist direction, even if 
such were the intention of the union leaders, 
would destroy the grand alliance itself. In 
addition, these leaders do not command 4 
sure bloc of sufficient votes to make the 
formation of a national labor party a prac- 


18 Labor’s League for Political Education (AF 
of L) was formed in 1947, and the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee first appeared in 1943. Both 
employ the traditional method of indorsement of 
candidates without formal alliances, and their de- 
clared aims should certainly occasion no great 
concern in financial quarters (United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 1950 
[Bull. 950 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1950)], pp. 12 and 14). 
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tical possibility. Finally they have little in- 
centive to adopt a socialist program, for the 
very success of such a program would mean 
a shift of power and of functions from their 
own unions to the party and the state. 

To be sure, the recent growth ci union 
membership has increased the ability of 
the unions to influence government policies. 
And in the inflationary character of those 
policies, together with the program for di- 
rect controls, there do exist the gerres of an 
implicitly collectivist system. The unions, 
furthermore, really favor monetary inflation 
(which they call full-employment planning) 
and a generous amount of direct controls 
(excepting wages). Yet to credit ke infla- 
tion either to the unions directly or to their 
political influence indirectly would Le to as- 
sign them power beyond what they ectually 
possess. Indeed, the inflation and faith in 
direct controls draw their main suppc~t from 
middle-class politics. Inflation simply means 
good business for everybody, and it should 
be recalled that the middle class in America 
has not yet experienced hyperinflation, 
which is a very different thing. 

To conclude: it would take a major crisis 
to cause,the unions to shift from pressure 
politics to a labor party with a socialist pro- 
gram. Such a crisis might have its inception 
in-the ruins of deep depression or hyperinfla- 
tion, or, less probably, ii repressive meas- 
ures similar to the Osborne Judgment and 
the Taf Vale decision in England. In es- 
sence, the crisis would have to inspire a very 
large increase of membership, coupled with 
a shattered faith in the present economic 
system. Neither possibility seems ir sight. 
“Hence political action by the trade-unions 
seers likely to continue to be limited. 

We kave discussed the influence of Amer- 
ican unionism upon four kinds of stratifica- 
tion. What remains is to interpret the 
unions’ will to power and to compare it with 
the classical views of the labor movement— 
the Marxist, the syndicalist, and the evolu- 
ticnary socialist. 

For Marx and Engels capitalism was 
simply a passing stage in the inevitable se- 
quence of human progress. To them, the 
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basic problem of rational social action was 
to hasten the process to its final consumma- 
tion—the proletarian dictatorship and, ul- 
timately, a classless society. Such action re- 
quired the development of revolutionary 
class consciousness, fostered and led by a 
dedicated elite that alone understood the 
political necessities of the time. As they 
describe it in the Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme and in Anti-Dihring, the ultimate 
society would have no state, all coercion 
would disappear, labor would become per- 
fectly mobile between all occupations, and 
goods would probably be free. 

These ideas brought Marx and Engels to 
an ambivalent view of trade-unionism. On 
the one side, they applauded the unions asa 
nascent expression of class consciousness, 
hence as raw material to be fashioned by 
revolutionary intellectuals for history’s 
larger purposes. On the other, they viewed 
with distrust if not contempt the very core 
of unionism itself—its job consciousness, its 
narrow sectionalism, its preoccupation with 
guerrilla warfare for short-run aims. Their 


distrust was logical, for if unionism itself asa. 


bargaining institution that is “in and of” 
capitalistic society, to use Daniel Bell’s 
phrase, held any real promise, then what 
would be the point of a revolutionary move- 
ment neither “in” capitalistic society nor 
“of” it but in fact utterly hostile to itin both 
method and aim? Thus Marx and Engels— 
_and Lenin, too—were led to a gross under- 
valuation of trade-unionism as an institu- 
tion. Dominated by the idea that capitalis- 
tic economy was beyond all possibility of 
rational ameliorative control and instead 
was confronted with inevitable destruction 
they viewed the union only as a route to en- 
hanced class struggle, and little more. 

The syndicalist theory is considerably 
less erudite but nonetheless very similar. 
Again, the union is cast in the role of a 
revolutionary cell. Its primary function is to 
increase class struggle. Compromise and ac- 
commodation are unthinkable. Again, the 
movement is neither “in” nor “of” existing 
society which it completely rejects and, in- 


deed, seeks to destroy by a climactic general 
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strike. And, again, the ultimate vision is 
that of a radically new order, without co- 
ercion or classes. The only real difference 
from Marxism is in the syndicalists’ utter 
disavowal of political action and their con- 
sequent rejection of proletarian dictator- 
ship. 

As viewed by evolutionary socialists, 
unionism has a somewhat different role from 
that assigned to it in revolutionary theory. 
Thus Sidney and Beatrice Webb, for exam- 
ple, recognized that trade-unionism has a 
vital and permanent contribution to make 
within existing capitalistic society in the 
establishment of rules for the protection of 
the work group from competition and arbi- 
trary administrative action. Thus unionism 
begins in, and is a part of, existing society, 
not a mere prelude to revolution but, slowly 
transforming society by piecemeal com- 
promise. However, it does not do so alone. 
For evolutionary socialism also proposes an 
ambitious political program to be carried 
forward by parliamentary socialist parties 
firmly based upon the trade-unions. In this 
manner, government by majority consent is 
slowly to take over most branches of the 
economy. The Fabians, for example, even 
proposed to nationalize land. It must be 
admitted that there is some ambiguity re- 
garding the relationship of the unions to this 
political program. Apparently, the unions 
are not to give way to the collectivized in- 
dustries but in some manner are to maintain 
their bargaining functions and possibly also 
to share in their administration. 

Although evolutionary socialism comes 
closest, none of these theories adequately 

‘interprets American unionism, past or pres- 
ent.!? The unions’ will to power had its in- 
ception not in class consciousness coupled 
with a collectivist conception of a just so- 
ciety but in the desire of the workers on the 
job to gain control of the environment in 


17 For a discussion of some of the issues see the 
symposium of Philip Taft, J. B. S. Hardman, and 
David Kaplan, and comments by Russell S. Bauder, 
Selig Perlman, and Philip M. Kaiser, in the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association’s Third 
Annual Proceedings (Publication No. 6 [1951]), 
pp. 140-76 ff. , 
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which work is carried on, an environment 
that is repugnant because of competitive 
pressure and authoritarian management. 
Organization of unions offers a device for 
asserting worker control. Collective bargain- 
ing offers a device for enacting the rules of 
the employment relationship. Thus the 
trade-union is essentially a bargaining insti- 
tution under capitalism and collective bar- 
gaining itself a method of private com- 
promise and rulemaking for the reconcilia- 
tion of interests. 

In this way, some two hundred national 
unions have become firmly established. 
Their success has been based upon their 
ability to solve the problems encountered 
on the job, which, rather than broader 
humanitarian programs or a strong class 
mentality, have been and remain the major 
concern of their members. Bargaining with 
private employers, rather than political ac- 
tion, has thus been the natural route by 
which American unionists have sought to 
remake their social-economic environment. 
Admittedly, there are problems that collec- 
tive bargaining cannot solve by itseli—de- 
pression unemployment, full protection 

_against the risks of old age, illness, and ac- 
cident, and relief of extreme poverty— 
_ which call for political action. Yet resort to 
politics by the American unions has been 
secondary and sporadic, usually to gain pro- 
tectionist measures designed to strengthen 
the bargaining status of the sectionally 
minded national unions. Moreover, success- 
ful political action has always depended 
upon the co-operation of the middle-class 
voters. This co-operation has been possible 
only by acceptance of a limited program not 
inimical to the interests of the self-em- 
ployed. Thus the trade-unions have com- 
mitted themselves voluntarily to the main- 
tenance of a capitalistic economic organiza- 
tion, carefully avoiding an all-out attack on 
private property. 

It seems reasonable, then, to describe the 
American unions as what De Tocqueville 
called “‘secondary powers” in society, that 
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is, the unions are private associations that 
perform functions of rule-making and con- 
trol independently of the state. As such, 
they are essentially conservative irstitutions 
in and of the existing order. In this wav, the 
unions aid in the solution of proklems that 
are common wherever work grcups are 
found, without recourse to the central gov- 
ernment. To an important degree, trerefore, 
industrial society is being remade on the job 
and in the here and now by a slow process of 
pragmatic accretionary change. The ulti- 
mate result may possibly be co-partnership 
in the full control of private enterprise, but 
it is unlikely to take the orthodox socialist 
form, and even co-partnership is by no 
means a certainty. 

It is easy to idealize American unionism 
and to overlook the seamy side. This may be 
reverted to, in closing. Is the rule-making 
process likely to check the rapid g-owth in 
productivity of American entrepreneurship 
and bring about stagnation? Will the union 
leaders and their members ultimately en- 
large their economic vision sufficiently to 
recognize the necessity for the ditferential 
profits and the saving which are essential to 
economic growth? Will the unions employ 
their growing political power to bring about 
persistently inflationary policies and so con- 
tribute to the permanent state control of 
prices, wages, and industrial relations, weak- 
ening thereby their own independence as 
“secondary powers”? Will the future growth 
of unionism merely lead to increased sec- 
ticnal warfare within society, to the neglect 
of collective interests, inviting thereby de- 
mands for totalitarian political solutions? 
Will the spread of unionism mean the 
growth of giant bureaucratic empires, domi- 
nated by self-perpetuating groups possessed 
oi unrivaled economic power? 

The answers to these questiors, quite 
clearly, will reveal whether American union- 
ism will continue to develop in a fashion 
consistent with its lengthy past. 
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Recent as well as past attempts at con- 
ceptualization have failed to produce any 
effective consensus as regards a frame of 
reference which might provide an unam- 
biguous format for classifying the materials 
on social stratification. In addition, the con- 
vergence of the area of stratification with 


the traditional core of sociological interest— 


social structure and social change—makes 
it difficult to set up hard-and-fast lines of 
inclusion and exclusion. This summary, 
therefore, has been guided by two very gen- 
eral concerns. Paramount has been a desire 
to represent faithfully the broad scope of 
the field. Thus the topic headings have been 
devised in view of this purpose rather than 
any systematic set of concepts. Second, the 
subject of the survey and thus the basis for 
“pruning,” is class, not caste, ethnic, or 
racial social stratification. These latter 
types, as well as such marginal subjects as 
“occupational prestige,” ‘‘sociometric sta- 
tus,” and so on, will be included only when 
the examples cited have some direct bearing 
on the problems of class stratification or 
when they illustrate the extent of the field. 
While a majority of the items cited come 
from sociclogy, materials in such other fields 
as history, political science, and psychology 


have also been included where they seem 


relevant. 

The bibliography extends from 1945 to 
the present. The exceptions are a few items 
which, while published earlier, have only 
recently been translated and might be un- 
familiar to those not thoroughly acquainted 
with the literature. Excluded are doctoral 


1 The writer wishes to thank Otis Dudley Duncan 
and Nelson N. Foote, of the University of Chicago, 
and Kurt Mayer, of Brown University, for their 
many helpful suggestions and Miss Barbara Hoiland 
for assistance in assembling the bibliography. 


dissertations, book reviews (except where 
they are actually review articles), articles 
reprinted in anthologies which were pub- 
lished in original form before 1945, and stud- 
ies of preliterate societies. The list is not to 
be considered complete: it comprises the 
literature to which the compiler had access., 

The decision to limit the survey to the 
post-World War II period was informed by 
a number of considerations. In the first 
place, it is fair to assume that most of the 
materials which appeared earlier, especially 
the European classics, are more or less well 
known to the profession; second, Page,’ as 
well as Gordon (123), have considered in 
detail the treatment of class stratification 
by the first generation of American sociolo- 
gists. Further, there are already in existence 
a number of excellent bibliographies which 
cover the pre-1945 contributions: Bailey et 
al. (13), Cox (62), and Egbert et al. (92).? 
Finally, this venture in bibliography demon- 
strates the amazing amount of theoretical 
and empirical work which has been pub- 
lished since the end of the war. 

The years 1945-52 represent, in some re- 
spects, the fruits of a period of germination 
which began as early as 1929 with the an- 
thropological community studies of the 
Lynds, Warner, etc., and extended through 
the war years. This latter time symbolizes 


equally one of renaissance, in contrast to the 


neglect of social stratification by American 
sociologists since Ward, Sumner, and Cool- 
ey.! 

2 Cf. Charles H. Page, Class and American Sociol- 
ogy (New York: Dial Press, 1940). 

? Howard Brotz, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association, is currently en- 
gaged in the compilation of an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of recent studies of social stratification. 

$ Rough confirmation for these points is provided 
by the following observations: Ten items were found 
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The classification used in this paper is as 
follows: 


I. Conceptualization and Theory 
A. Social Stratification 
B. Status and Class 
Il. Methodology 

A. Class Delineation and Placement 
B. Socioeconomic Status, etc. 
C. Methodological Studies 
D. Mobility 

IHI. Empirically Oriented Studies 
A. Types of Units Stratified 
B. Dimensions of Class Analysis 

IV. Critical Literature and Current Issues 


I. CONCEPTUALIZATION 
AND THEORY 


A. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Probably no area of current sociological 
interest suffers so much from the disease of 
overconceptualization. Merton’s brief out- 
line of some of the terms presently in use 
(225) offers some notion of it. Most writers 
are agreed that the general concept of social 
stratification involves the relative ordering 
of a population along some value hierarchy 
as distinguished from other divisions, such 
as by age and sex (“social differentiation”). 
It has been defined essentially as “a system 
of social inequality” by Kaufman (177), 
Kaufman et al. (180), MacIver (214), Mar- 
shall (220), and Sorokin (298). Gordon (124) 
speaks of “a vertical arrangement of persons 
—a hierarchy—a system of higher and low- 
er, greater and lesser, superior and inferior.” 
It is defined by Parsons (267) simply as “a 
ranking system” and as “a system of inclu- 
sion and exclusion” by McGuire (213); 
while Centers (46) sees it as “a descriptive 
ordering of people into high and low cate- 
gories.” | 


in the American Journal of Sociology Index under 
relevant headings for the period 1895-1935. Only 
nine items were added between 1935 and 1947. On the 
other hand, the American Sociological Review Index 
yielded a total of forty-four items, chosen on a simi- 
lar basis, between 1936 and 1950, Cf. American Jour- 
nal of Sociology: Index to Volumes I-LIT, 1895-1947 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948) and 
M. R. and H. M. Davie, Index to the American So- 
ciological Review: I~XV, 1936-1950 (New York: 
American Sociological Society, 1951). 
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American sociologists, when they concern 
themselves at all with the problem of ex- 
plaining, as opposed to describing, social 
stratification usually take a functional point 
of view. Davis and Moore (79) regard it as a 
functional] necessity of all complex societies, 
serving to “place and motivate people” in 
the social structure. This position is also 
espoused by Kluckhohn (187), Parsons 
(266, 267), and Warner (314, 317) and it ap- 
pears in many textbooks: e.g., Bennett and 
Tumin (19), Davis (78), and Williams (328). 
Social stratification thus becomes essentially 
en integrating structural attribute of social 
systems, and interclass relations are typical- 
ly viewed as accommodative. It can be 
noted, in passing, that Cattell (34) points 
out the possible dysgenic function of the 
phenomenon. 

Others, attacking the problem from a 
more dynamic point of view, consider the 
relationship between social stratification 
and social change. Moore (242) and Wor- 
muth (330) raise the question of the con- 
ditions of class action; and Heberle (152) re- 
lates social stratification to political social 
movements. Adams’ (3) remarks on the 
dynamics of class stratification zre also 
relevant. 

Types of stratification are usuelly con- 
ceptualized in terms of the basis o7 ‘nequali- 
tv—some form of status: power, prestige, or 
a combination of both. Another determinant 
is the structural nature of the strata. The 
traditional trichotomy of class, estate (“sta- 
tus group,” “social order”), and ceste is fair- 
ly ubiquitous in the literature.’ In addition, 
there obviously exists the logical possibility 
of “mixed” types. And there is some evi- 
dence of an increasing interest ir the phe- 
nomenon of elites. Representative discus- 
sions of the differences among these concepts 


ë The classic origin of this trichotomy is, of 
course, Max Weber and other European theorists. 
Cf. Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946), pp. 180-95. Cr. also 
Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Eccnemic Or- 
genization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Talcott Par- 
sons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
pp. 424-29. 
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can be found in Davis and Moore (79), Cox “social” classes. Goldschmidt (120) identi- 


(62, 63), Hatt (140), and von Wiese (327). 
Most introductory texts discuss at least the 
difference between class and caste types of 
stratification: e.g., Bennett and Tumin (19), 
MacIver and Page (216), and Ogburn and 
Nimkoff (260). The degree of mobility (or 
conversely, “closure”’), seems to be the com- 
monest basis of distinguishing among these 
terms, mobility being relatively greatest 
among classes and least among castes. 
Whereas classes are usually conceived of as 
involving a power hierarchy, either in the 
political and/or economic sense, status 
groups and castes are strata which are 
viewed as primarily oriented to a prestige 
hierarchy. 

If there is some degree of consensus as to 
the definition of social stratification as a 
system of inequality, there is almost none on 
the question: Inequality with respect to 
what? And this brings up the topics of sta- 
tus, class in general, and social class in par- 
ticular. 


B. STATUS AND CLASS? 


As noted above, the definitions of status 
and class are not unrelated to that of social 
stratification, for the latter should involve 
specification of the basis of inequality (some 
type of status), the structural characteris- 
tics of the strata (some type of “class”), as 
well as a theoretical rationale for stratifica- 
tion analysis. Much of the empirical research 
involves sheerly operational definitions of 
the two. However, there have been attempts 
at conceptualization apart from a direct 
concern with methodological procedures, 
and it is to this type of study which we now 
turn. 

Among those who have attempted sys- 
tematically to define types of class and sta- 
tus, a dichotomy seems to be the mode. 
Maclver and Page (216), as well as Heberle 
(152), distinguish between “economic” and 


8 For the sake of clarity ‘‘status” and “‘class” are 
employed here as generic terms. “‘Status,’’ therefore, 


signifies simply rank, in the sense of relative position ` 


on any value hierarchy. “Class” refers merely to any 
type of stratum. 


fies “occupational” and “social” classes. 


“Social” classes and “political” (economic), 
classes are distinctions made by Cox (62, 
63). And Pfautz and Duncan (268) suggest 
“power” and “status” classes. Gordon (124), 
on the other hand, employs a fourfold classi- 
fication: “social,” “political,” “economic,” 
and “occupational” classes. In one analysis, 
Goldschmidt (119), attacking the problem 
on the basis of methodological as well as 
substantive criteria, differentiates among 
five different types. 

The general tendency in the literature, 
however, is to deal only with the concept of 
social class and, in some instances, simply 
class. Unfortunately, the substantive con- 
tent, the theoretical] implications, and the 
methodological procedures involved are al- 
most as extensive as the number of those 
who employ them. The range of meanings 
which are attached to these concepts is illus- 
trated in the following sample of definitions. 

For Centers (46) social classes are “‘in- 
ternally cohesive” and “genuinely function- 
al,” “psycho-social groupings” which are 
ultimately anchored in the economic proc- 
esses of society. They are conceived by him 
as “real” entities whose existence is to be 
tested by the criterion of class ‘“‘identifica- 
tion.” Williams (328) regards social classes 
as simply aggregates of individuals who 
have similar positions on a scale of prestige. 
A similar view is taken by Parsons (266), 
except that the kinship group becomes the 
constituent unit. Davis (78) also starts from 
the family, but social classes are groups 
rather than aggregates. Mendieta (224) sees 
social classes as unorganized aggregates of 
individuals whose character is determined 
by common economic situation and culture. 
Social classes are “group-conscious segments 
of the community” marked off in terms of 
prestige for MacIver and Page (216). Gor- 
don (124) reserves the term social class for 
the “major status groups” in the com- 
munity. For Moore (242) a social class is a 
group inclusive of age and sex differences, 
having a distinctive code, and to whom 
deference is given by other similar groups or 
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` from whom it is exacted. Heberle (152) sees 


social classes as consisting of people in eco- 
nomic classes (‘‘collectivities of individuals 
with like economic position”), with like or 
similar opportunities for social life. Marshall 
(220) regards social classes as relatively 
permanent groups made up of families, in- 
volving relationships of inferiority and su- 
periority, socially defined. The most con- 
sidered attempt to delineate the boundaries 
of the concept of social class relative to the 
issues Involved can be found in Sorokin 
(298), who defines it in terms of his own 
frame of reference. 

For the most part, such local community 
studies as Hollingshead (163), Kaufman 
(178), Stendler (301), Warner (316, 317, 
320), as well as Wheeler (325), produce 
operational definitions of social class. And 
it.can also be observed in these instances 
that the status hierarchy is one of prestige, 
not of power. In addition, all the above 
consider classes as real groupings in the 
community and not simply heuristic de- 
vices. Finally, their research emphasizes the 
communal character of class and sees the 
classes essentially as participation groups 


_ with unique cultures. In this connection, 


Cd 


Gordon (122) and Kluckholm (187) have 
suggested the use of the concept of “sub- 
culture.” | 
Among the theorists who employ only the 
general term “class,” Schumpeter (287) con- 
siders classes as consisting of more than 
mere aggregates. Rather, a class is aware of 
its own identity, and within it “intermar- 
riage prevails . . . socially rather than legal- 
ly.” On the other hand, Wormuth (330), a 
political scientist, takes a more classic point 
of view, seeing class as an economic group 
whose members are psychologically and 
culturally linked, and which, under certain 
conditions, can take action in defense of 
itself. l l 
Michels (228) concerns himself with “‘po- 
litical”? classes; and for Cox (62, 63), who 
takes a Marxian position, the term “‘social 
class” has only an ideological status. It is 
perhaps significant that Kaufman (177), in 
one formulation, eschews entirely the use of 
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this concept and speaks only of social 
“strata”! 

One term, in particular, has received 
much attention among those who have 
sought conceptual clarification: the middle 
class or middle classes. Cole (59) remarks on 
the difficulties of delineating its bevadaries 
and his definition lists a dozen groups under 
the rubric. Other recent discussions of this 
important term can be found in Corey (€1), 
Ferreira (99), and Crevenna (68). DeGre 
(81) sees its peculiarities and contradictions 
as springing from its middle position m the 
literal sense of the term. Mills (235, 23&) and 
Croner (69) have dealt with the scratum 
considered to be the “new Middle Class,” 
particularly the salaried professiora! end 
white-collar worker. 


IT. METHODOLOGY 


Here, too, there prevails a minimum of 
consensus and a maximum of confusion. 
The possibilities of classifying the literature 
under this rubric are numerous aml raise 
many questions. The methodological prob- 
lems involved in the stratification cf a func- 
tional social unit such as a local community 
are often quite different from these ən- 
countered in a study of the social class ori- 
gins or status of some segment of it. It is also 
crucial that distinctions be made b2tween 
the tasks of delineating the cless structure 
of a community and that of placing individ- 
uals within it; between the correlaces and 
the determinants of class status; and, firal- 
ly, between class structures and assignments 
which are a function of the individuel’s self- 
conception, the researcher’s analytic device, 


eand the community’s judgment. 


A. CLASS DELINEATION AND PLACEMENT 


The problem of marking off a social unit 
into a number of strata has been attacked in 
two generic ways. In most of the local ccm- 
munity studies where the communit»’s view. 
is assumed to be determinant, participant 
observation and/or interviews with samples 
of long-time residents have been the besis 
for solving the problem of the number of 
classes in existence. This procedure is ex- 
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emplified in Stendler (301) and Warner 
(314, 315, 317, 320, 321). A consensus 
among raters where judges are employed is 
another device: e.g., Kaufman (178) and 
Hollingshead (163, 164). On the other hand, 
where some attribute such asoccupation, or 
income or a questionnaire designed to getat 
class “identification” have been the methods 
of class delineation, the decision as to the 
number cf classes has usually been arbitra- 
ry: cf. Anderson (8) and Centers (46). In 
any case, no consensus prevails as to the 
number of classes which exist in local com- 
munities, although there has been a tradi- 
tional tendency to speak of upper, middle, 
and lower classes in the case of national] so- 
cieties. Loomis et al. (204) have suggested a 
scciometric test based on visiting as the 
answer to this problem in the local com- 
munity, since this may produce “natural 
breaks.” . 

The problem of class placement appears 
more often in the literature, since there are 
many more studies of segments of communi- 
ties and societies than of total social units. 

1. External, objective approaches-—By 
“external, objective approaches” the writer 
simply means those methods of assigning in- 
dividuals in classes which employ attributes 
of indivicuals, selected primarily from the 
analyst’s point of view. These, in turn, may 
involve a single criterion, or multiple cri- 
teria. 

a) Single criterion—As might be ex- 
pected, the most popular single criterion of 
class placement is occupation. Usually some 
form of the Edwards census classification is 
employed, the breakdowns ranging on either 
side of the original sixfold division.’ This 
method was used by Bendix (18), Berent 
(21), Bresard (27), Bultena (31), Doblin and 
Pohly (83), Dotson (85), Douglas (86), 
Geiger (113), Guttsman (132), Himmelweit 
et al. (158), Jenkins and Jones (172), Livi 
(202), Mueller and Mueller (246), Mulligan 


(250), Schuessler (285), and Sower (300). 


1 Cf. Alba M. Edwards, A Soctal-economic Group- 
ing of the Gainful Workers of the United States 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1938). 
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Rent was employed by Anderson (8) and by 
Mayer and Hauser (222). Hollingshead 
(162) used residential area, and Henriques 
(153) used color. Mack (218) has developed 
an index of social class using housing, only, 
although this is broken down into a number 
of subdivisions relative to condition, loca- 
tion, and similar considerations. 

Many studies are concerned with but one 
or two classes rather than the entire range, 
and such types of research often lean on a 
single criterion in assigning individuals to 
their class. Cramer (67) used registration in 
a private school as an index of upper-class 
membership. Employment in domestic serv- 
ice, attendance of the children at public 
school, and appearance in the social register 
were criteria for identifying lower-, middle-, 
and upper-class persons, respectively, for 
Bossard and Boll (25). Residence in “‘a mid- 
dle class suburb” and in “a highly restricted 
suburb” differentiated middle- from upper- 
class individuals for Hatt (138); while Hay- 
ner (150), in Mexico, used the presence of a 
telephone as an index of the upper-class, 
and children’s attendance at kindergartens 
where free meals were served, of the lower. 

b) Multible criteria.—Probably the best- 
known multiple instrument for the assign- 
ment into social classes is Warner’s “Index 
of Status Characteristics” (ISC) (315, 317, 
320). It consists of a weighted score on four 
different items: occupation, house type, 
dwelling area, and source of income, each of 
which are rated by the analyst on a seven- 
point scale. Considered only a rough index 
of social class when employed without the 
correlative technique of “Evaluated Partici- 
pation” (see below), it was employed by 
Warner in his early studies of Newburyport 
(319, 321) and in later studies of midwestern 
communities (316, 317, 333). His students 
and associates have used it in a variety of 
contexts in recent years. Drake and Cayton 
(87) presumably based their stratification of 
the Chicago Negro community on this in- 
strument. Others have been Davis and 
Havighurst (74, 75, 76), Havighurst ef al. 
(145, 146), Havighurst and Russel (147), 
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Havighurst and Breese (144), Janke and 
Havighurst (171), Neugarten (256), Schul- 
man and Havighurst (286), Vogt (312), 
and Weckler (322). 

A number of modifications have been 
made in the original instrument when ap- 
plied to areas outside that in which it was 
developed. Aberle and Naegele (1) used an 
adaptation of the ISC, plus subjective im- 
pressions of their sample members, as a 
basis for class placement. Brown (30) in- 
cluded data on participation and statements 
of community members as adjuncts to class 
location. Duvall (90) substituted ‘“‘educa- 
tion and literary interests” and “personal 
appearance” for “source of income” and 
“dwelling area” in an urban study. Modi- 
fications were also made by Ericson (94), 
when confronted with an urban situation. 
While Hill and McCall (156) employed the 
device without change, they suggested 
adaptations of the ISC as necessary in par- 
ticular culture areas. The so-called “Mc- 
Guire-Loeb” version appears in McGuire 
(212) and was the basis for Roth and 
Peck’s study (278). A scale based only on 
“house type” and “occupation’—plus an 
impressionistic rating of family reputation 
—was the method used by MacDonald et al. 
(210) to place their individuals into social 
classes. Murray (253) has adapted the ISC 
for use with Negroes; and Albrecht (5) has 
developed an “Index of Life-Time Stazus,” 
which substituted “ethnicity” and “reli- 
gious affiliation” for “dwelling area” and 
“house type” in cities. The particularistic 
qualities of “dwelling area” and “house 
type,” as indexes of prestige, as well as the 
cost of investigating them, would seem, at 
this point, to disqualify them for urban 
studies. Modifications were also made by 
Eells ef al. (91), which involved the assign- 
ment of a sample of residents in a city of 
< 100,000. 

Other examples of the use of multiple 
criteria for assigning class positions include 
Klatskin (185), who employed residence, oc- 
cupation, and education, combined into a 
single score and converted into a scale. Mills 
(235) used occupation and income, as did 
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Komarovsky (190). A weighted score from 
nine different items characterized the class- 
placement procedure of Ruesch et el. (2&1). 
Finally, one aspect of Centers’ (45; study 
involved the construction of a “stratincat-on 
index” which combined occupation, wealth, 
and power status into a single score. 

2. Internal, objective approaches.—Th2se 
are methods of class placement which em- 
ploy a ranking device based on standards 
derived from the community: an individual 
is placed in the class to which the members 
of the community assign him. The reseazch 
worker enlists a representative panel of lozal 
experts to do the ranking. By exploratory 
interviewing and trial ranking period, zhe 
analyst endeavors to discover the values 
which are the basis of local prestige, or leck 
of it, and on the basis of the discovered cri- 
teria the judges are instructed to rank in- 
dividuals. Thus Hollingshead (160, 153, 
164) instructed his judges to rate on the 
basis of “the way the family lived,” “income 
and possessions,” ‘‘participation in com- 
munity affairs,” and “prestige and standing 
in the community.” The result is a comps- 
ite judgment which often involves several 
types oz status. Other studies emplcying the 
ranking approach are Kaufman (173), 
Loomis and Powell (205), Oyler (264), 
Powell (270), and Stendler (301). 

Warner’s procedure known as “Evelu- 
ated Participation” (EP) (314, 315, 317, 
320), which places individuals in the class 
structure from the community’s point of 
view, is basically a variation of the rank:ng 
method. It consists of the content analysis 
of indirect interviews and other types of ma- 
terials by a variety of complementary mezh- 
ods designated as “the method of matcked 
agreements,” “simple assignment,” “com- 
parison,” “status reputation,” and “‘sym- 
bolic placement.” In addition, there is an 
interviewer check list and rating skeet for 
the ranking of members in cliques and insti- 
tutions, the relationship of which to the +P 
procedure has yet to be made clear. This 
method is regarded as the most valid ap- 
proach, not only to the problem of class 
placement, but especially, in the case of the 
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method of matched agreements, to the de- 
lineation of the class structure of a com- 
munity. A procedure for converting ISC 
scores into their “social class equivalents” is 
described by Warner in detail in his method- 
ological study (317). EP has not been ap- 
plied in many situations apart from those in 
which it was develcped. Hill and McCall 
(156) used it in their study of a small south- 
ern community but have yet to publish data 
on their findings on the relationship between 
ISC and EP in this context. EP has obvious 
limitations when it comes to large popula- 
tions; and where attempts have been made 
to convert ISC scores into social class equiv- 
alents in such situations, the analysts have 
been forced to rely for their EP data on in- 
terviews from small samples. Such work is 
admittedly open to question where the no- 
tion of “social class’ as defined by Warner 
is concerned. ' 

3. Subjective approaches.—‘‘Subjective ap- 
proaches” involve those methods of placing 
individuals in a social class hierarchy which 
refers to their own conception of their class— 
a matter of self-affiliation. The best-known 
example is, of course, Centers (36, 44, 46, 
48), who, using a questionnaire, requested 
his respondents to choose among upper 
class, middle class, working class, and lower 
class. This method, which grew out of pub- 
lic opinion research, has been employed by 
the polling organizations themselves from 
time to time (cf. Cantril [32]). It was also 
used by Sims (293) in a study of under- 
graduate class “identification.” A more re- 
cent development along these lines is Sims’s 
(291) “Social Class Identification Scale” 


(SCI), which purports to get at an individu-" 


al’s “unconscious class affiliation.” This in- 
strument was employed by Sims in a study 
of the social class affiliations of a group of 
public-school teachers (292), Hammond 
(135) used a questionnaire which, unlike 
Centers’, allowed room for more nondirected 
responses, in addition to an occupational 
breakdown. 

Asa matter of fact, much recent research 
has taken advantage of the proliferation of 
techniques and combined two or more of the 
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basic methods in a single study. Benney and 
Geiss (20) used an occupational scale, an 
identification question, and an interviewer 
rating. Birch and Campbell (22) employed 
occupation and an interviewer rating. A 
ten-item social status score, an analysis of 
reputation among peers, and clique be- 
havior, in addition to a judges’ rating, are 
found in Cook’s study (60). Duncan and 
Artis (88) employed raters, Sewell’s socio- 
economic status scale, a “community pres- 
tige score,” and an identification question, 
as well as such single criteria as occupation, 
income, formal office-holding, and educa- 
tion. Occupational data and judgments of 
researchers were the basis for social class 
placement in Eysenck (95). Hawthorn and 
Hawthorn (149) employed a ranking meth- 
od, an analysis of clique behavior, and a 
number of external criteria of status in their 
study. Three different methods—interview- 


‘er ratings, ranking by others, and associa- 


tional activity—were used by Jones (174). 
And Wheeler (325), in his study of a local 
community, devised a social status scale 
based on external, objective criteria in addi- 
tion to the use of judges. Such analyses, 
along with Warner’s ISC and EP, provide 
data for comparative methodological stud- 
ies of the various procedures, an area which 
will be noted following a consideration of re- 
search which investigates only “status” dif- 
ferences without using the more abstract 
concept of class. 


B. SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, ETC. 


Many research workers have avoided the 
problems connected with the term “class” 
and dealt only with that of status, con- 
ceived in terms of a continuum. Others, 
when concerned with status-related attri- 
butes (e.g., occupation), discuss their findings 
simply in terms of whatever index has been 
used. Such studies are felt to be relevant 


8 The interviewer’s judgment of the social class of 
respondents is frought with obvious defects. While 
it does not appear to any extent in the American 
literature, English students seem to have found it 
useful. And at least one study, Silberman and Spice 
(290), relies entirely on this technique! 
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here to the extent that some kind of in- 
equality is a central issue. 

The most prevalent concept in this litera- 
ture is that of ‘‘socioeconomic status.” Other 
terms which are found include “sociceco- 

_nomic level,” “social level,” “occupational 
status,” “occupational level,” etc. As in the 
case of class oriented research, both single 
and multiple criteria have been used. And, 
similarly, when it comes to studies employ- 
ing a single criterion of status, occupation 
again takes the lead. Occupation as a meas- 
ure of socioeconomic status was used by 
Anastasi and Miller (7), Centers (37, 38, 39, 
42, 43, 51), Clark (55, 56, 57), Daric (70), 
Dinkel (82), Form (103), and Schneider 
(284). | 

Multiple criteria have also figured in the 
measurement of socioeconomic status dif- 
ferentials. Kaiser and Whelpton (184) em- 
ployed an eight-item index based on income, 

' rent, occupation, education, Chapin’s Scale, 
net worth, and purchase price of automobile. 
Nye (59) used five items—occupaition, 
estimated income, church affiliation, mem- 
berships in associations, and working status 
of mother—to yield an index of “sociceco- 
nomic level.” Income, occupation, home- 
ownership, and rent were the basis of Gil- 
more’s and Wilson’s study of Negro socio- 
economic status (114). Stewart and Cham- 
bers (302), as well as Sykes (303), employed 
income, occupation, and education to get at 
status differentials. Sims’s Score Cards were 
the basis of Smith’s study (297). Gough’s 
“St Scale” (125, 126, 127) uses a personality 

„test to discover status differences, a novel 
development. 


C. METHODOLOGICAL STUDIES 


The recent increase in the number of em- 
pirical studies of social stratification mani- 
fests a concern not only to test the reliability 
and validity of particular procedures but 
also to pursue comparative studies of them. 
To date, Warner’s ISC and EP have re- 
ceived the most attention. 

As noted above, Warner found the pre- 
dictive relationship between these two meas- 
ures extremely high (317). Hollingshead 


yoo 
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(163) found a close agreement between the 
results of his ranking method and Warner’s 
EP for an identical sample in “Elmtown” 
(“Jonesville”). The relationship between 
the ISC and Sims’s “American Home Scale” 
has been studied by Finch and Hochn (100). 
Centers (49, 50), in his attempt to equate 
his questionnaire (“subjective”) method 
with Warner’s “objective” ISC, considered 
his results to be positive. Finally, Loomis et 
al. (204) proposed sociometric tests for 
validating Warner’s results with respect to 
class delineation. 

Gough (126, 127) has analyzed the rela- 
tionship between his “St Scale” to a variety 
of objective criteria of status with some 
positive results. Similarly, Sims (294) has 
studied the relationship between his new 
SCL and his old objective scale of sacioeco- 
nomic status. The Sewell socioeconemic sta- 
tus scale has been restandardized by Belcher 
(17). Knupfer (188) has investigated in a 
comparative fashion a number of indexes of 
socioeconomic status. And Harris and Staab 
(136) found a significant relationship be- 
tween income and socioeconomic status, al- 
though it was not sufficiently high for pre- 
dictive purposes. Duncan and Artis (89), 
after a comparative analysis of a variety of 
methods of measuring socioeconomic status 
and stratification, concluded that none of 
the present techniques provides a fina] an- 
swer. As far as predictions or other veriables 
from indexes of stratification are concerned, 
they maintain that economic status is as ef- 
ficient as any, where prestige stutus is at 
stake. More recently Lenski (195) has raised 
a serious question as to the existence of 
‘distinct prestige classes in local communi- 
ties. His results tended, rather, to suggest 
merely a continuum of status differences. 
Under the rubric of methodology, Michael’s 
suggestion of the use of class concepts (con- 
ceived in subcultural terms) in the analysis 
and design of: public opinion research can 
also be noted (227). 

A marginal area in connection with the 
methodology of social stratification is occu- 
pational status research. Recent studies of 
the relative prestige of various occupations 
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include Davies (71), Deeg and Patterson 
(80), Hall and Jones (134), Tuckman (308), 
and Welch (323). The general conclusion 
from these efforts and from an NORC poll 
(255) is that a high degree of consensus ex- 
ists on the part of various publics as to the 
relative standing of occupations. On the 
other hand, Form (103) reported less satis- 
factory results. The problem is probably 
more complex than is generally assumed if 
the studies of Lipset and Bendix (197, 198) 
and Miller and Form (229) are taken into 
account. Their results raise a question as to 
the validity of present occupational status as 
a permanent measure of status because of 
the instability of career patterns. Occupa- 
tion as an index of status has also appeared 
less simple to Hatt (139), who distinguished 
between “status” (the vertical dimension) 
and “situs” (the horizontal dimension) in an 
effort to produce more valid rankings, and 
applied scaling procedures. North and Hatt 
(257), on the basis of a questionnaire, found 
that the primary criteria for high rank 
among their judges were the amount of 
training and the degree of responsibility for 
public welfare involved in an occupation. A 
brief review of occupational prestige re- 
search cen be found in Lastrucci (194). 


D. MOBILITY 


Mobility, a crucial.aspect of social strati- 
fication, has been almost entirely neglected 
in the community studies published to date. 
The usual procedure involves relating fa- 
ther’s occupation to son’s occupation and 
often reduces the matter to the study .of 
“social crigins.” Examples include Adams 
(4), Geiger (111), Guttsman (132), Jenkins 
and Jones (172), Miller (232), and Wance 
and Butler (313). A summary of English 
studies can be found in Floud (101), and an 
excellent critical review of American studies 
is Rogoff’s (274). 

Variations and refinements in the basic 
technique for discovering the amount and 
kind of mobility have appeared in a number 
of recent studies. Hsu (167), using district 
historical records, employed the concepts of 
“prominence” and “continuity” Ina study 
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of social mobility in China. Albrecht (5) de- 
veloped a concept of “Life-Time Status” 
and an operational notion of “status point 
changes” in measuring individual mobility. 
In studies of the mobility of large numbers 
of individuals some type of expected or ideal 
distribution has been used as a bench mark 
against which to measure actual changes or 
from which to deduce them. This was the. 
method of Rogoff (273), who used a ratio of 
actual to expected recruitment proportions 
to measure variation in the social origins of 
occupational strata through time. McGuire 
(213) employed net reproduction rates in 
order to extrapolate to an expected distribu- 
tion of social classes. And on this basis, by a 
process of deduction, he arrived at a crude 
notion of the amount of mobility. Ruesch ef 
al. (281) developed a technique for measur- 
ing social mobility among individuals from 
case data, using the concept of ‘criterion 
classes,” - 


II. EMPIRICALLY ORIENTED 
STUDIES 


While not all the items cited below are 
empirical in the sense that they involve the 
collection of a body of data in support of 
whatever hypotheses are at stake, all, never- 
theless, are directed toward an understand- 
ing of some empirical situation. 


A. TYPES OF UNITS STRATIFIED 


1. National societies and regions —Studies 
aimed at the stratification of large social 
units are obviously few in number, owing to 
the cost and other inherent difficulties. A 
few, however, have been made. Cantril (32) 
and Centers (36, 46) provide materials on 
social class “identification” in America in 
terms of an arbitrary four-class frame of 
reference. They used a national cross-section 
of white males. Centers has also reported on 
the social class identification of American 
females (39) and of adolescents (48). More 
discursive treatments of the national society 
include Sorokin (299) and MacIver (214), 
the latter observing a shift in the basis of 
stratification from- property to skill. Of 
course many textbooks concern themselves 
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with the class structure of the nation: e.g., 
Bennett and Tumin (19), MacIver and 
Page (216), and Williams (328). Tradition- 


ally a trichotomy is discussed: upper, mid-. 


dle, and lower classes. 

Essentially discursive studies of the hier- 
archy of classes in other countries (which 
usually do not indicate the exact propor- 
tions involved) include Little (201) on 
Africa; Becker (15) on Germany; Carreno 
(33) on Mexico; Henriques (153) on Jamai- 
ca; Fei (98) on China; Inkeles (170) on 
Soviet Russia; Rosenfeld (276) on Israel, 
and Tomasic (306) on Balkan society. Dis- 
cursive English studies include those of 
Montague (240) and Owen (262). A survey 
of current and projected research on social 
class in England can be found in Montague 
(241). Hutton’s study of caste in India (169) 
should be mentioned here. 

Among those works on the stratification 
of national societies in eras other than the 
present are Lowie’s analysis of pre-1914 
German (207); Mathew’s study of Caroline 


- England (221); and von Wiese’s work on 


capitalist societies in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (327). 

Studies of particular strata of national 
societies include those of Corey (61), Mead- 
ows (223), and Mills (238) on the American 
“new middle classes.” In addition, there is 
Owsley’s study of the ante bellum southern 
middle class (263). Lewis and Angus (196) 
and Cole (59) have considered the nature 
and function of the English middle classes; 
and the middle classes in Latin-American 
countries are the topic of Crevenna (68). 


Finally, Croner (69) has recently completed. 


a study of the Swedish white-collar stratum; 
and Thrupp (305) has made a historical 
study of the merchant class in medieval 
London. 

2. Local communities——There are, ap- 
parently, no recent attempts to map the 
social class structure of metropolitan centers 
of over 100,000; the early studies of Charles 


‘Booth and the related re-study of London. 


remain the only ones on record.’ A few stud- 
ies have been made of what are termed 
“middle-sized cities’ (i.e. of between 
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25,000 and 100,000). Geiger’s recertly pub- 
lished and as yet untranslated research on a 
Danish city of 100,000, which was based on 
occupational census data, comes under this 
rubric (113). So, too, do the studies of 
Hawthorn and Hawthorn (149) on a 
Latin-American city of 30,000; and Hay- 
ner’s analysis of a Mexican town oi similar 
size (150). In each case the class structure is 
described as upper, middle, and lower. 

Studies of small towns and rural hamlets, 
obviously because they are easier <c make 
are the commonest. Warner and his asso- 
ciates have described the social class struc- 
ture in a New England town of 17,000 
population (321), finding six classes: upper- 
upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lcwer- 
middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower. They 
have recently published materials on a 
smaller midwestern town of 6,000 where 
they found five classes (the upper-upper 
class is absent), (316, 317). Hollingshead 
(163, 164) also found five classes in the same 
town by his rating method. Hilland McCall 
(156) have studied a southern town 07 &,000 
and used a five-class breakdown. Stendler 
(301) found four classes in her study of a 
New England community of 15,000. Mills 
(235) used a fivefold classification in a city 
of 60,000 from sample data. Five classes 
were also indicated in Rockford, Illinois 
(333), a city of about 100,000. 

Analvses of essentially rural commurities 
in this country have been made by Duncan 
and Artis (88); Goldschmidt (119}—two’ 
classes; Kaufman (178)—five classes; Oyler 
(264); Rubin (279)—five classes; Vogt (312) 
—three classes; West (324)—four classes; 
and Wheeler (325)—seven classes. The 
study of a planned government ‘‘Greenbelt” 
town by Form (104) may also be included in 
this category. 

A number of Negro communities have 
also been stratified. Drake and Cayton (87) 
saw the Chicago Black Belt community as 


® Cf. Charles Booth et al., Life and Labour of the 
People in London (17 vols.; London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1902-4), Booth found eight classes in terms of 
such criteria as “number of servants,” “crowding,” 
“income,” etc, 
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composed of upper, middle, and lower 
classes. Hill and McCall (156) employed the 
ISC in a small southern town and arrived at 
a five-class structure; while Jones (174), ina 
Virginia study, noted the absence of a Negro 
middle class, finding only upper and lower 
strata. A review of Negro community stud- 
ies can be found in Boskoff (23) as well as in 
Hill (155). 

Falardeau (97) has investigated two 
French-Canadian villages. Loomis and Pow- 
ell (205) and Powell (270) found, in a study 
of two communities in Costa Rica, a four- 
class structure in one and a three-class struc- 
ture in another. Five income classes were 
used by Longmore in an analysis of a small 
Peruviar. community (203). A threefold 
class structure was employed in Mukherjee’s 
studies of six Indian villages (247, 248). 

Institutional and ‘“‘micro-stratification” 
are marginal to our subject. However, ex- 
amples of this type of work include Form’s 
study of social strata in housing projects 
(105); Cook’s analysis of a high-school cless 
(60); and Silberman and Spice’s research on 
Liverpoal schools (290). Others are Gardner 
(109) and Warner and Low (319), who stud- 
ied the status structure of the factory; and 
Whyte (326), who described the restaurant 
as a social system in which status stratifica- 
tion occurs. Gold’s consideration of the rela- 
tions between janitors and tenants (117), 
and Becker’s analysis of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships in terms of social class (16) are 
also relevant. 

An empirical study of ethnic stratifica- 
tion is exemplified by Warner and Srole 
(321). Studies of the caste type of stratifica- 
tion are illustrated by Tumin’s analysis of q 
Guatemzlan peasant community (309, 310) 
and Davis’ of Negro-white relations in a 
southern town (72). 


B. DIMENSIONS OF CLASS ANALYSIS 


1. Life-chances——Since social stratifica- 
tion has been generally defined as a system 
jof inequality, the concept of life-chances as- 
sumes a central position. The large number 
of studies which can be placed in this cate- 
gory testify to its strategic place, in docu- 
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menting not only the facts of inequality but 
also relative to the conditions of class ac- 
tion. Significant class and/or status differ- 
ences have been empirically demonstrated 
with respect to a variety of phenomena. 
Daric (70) in France, Douglas (86) in Eng- 
land, and Mayer and Hauser (222) in the 
United States have observed an inverse rela- 
tionship between social status and mortali- 
ty. On the basis of occupational data, Clark 
(55, 56, 57) noted a negative correlation be- 
tween social status and various types of 
psychoses in the city of Chicago. Ruesch eż 
al. (281) found a disproportionate number of 
cases of delayed recovery among lower-class 
patients. And Ruesch (280), on the basis of 
a theory of differential repression as a con- 
comitant of class-specific cultures, posits a 
tendency for middle-class individuals to be 
prone to psychosomatic affects, for upper- 
class individuals to be prone to psycho- 
neuroses of the manic-depressive type, and 
for lower-class individuals to suffer dispro- 
portionately from traumatic and structural 
difficulties. 
One of the most often demonstrated local 
effects of the class structure is as a barrier to 
{intimate social intercourse. In the local 
community a relatively endogamous situa- 
tion tends to exist classwise (cf. Brown [30], 
Centers [42], and Hollingshead [160, 162]). 
The community studies cited above (e.g., 
Warner, West), invariably document this 
fact, as well as the class-confined character 
of “clique behavior.” Sower (300), how- 
ever, reported no relationship between so- 
cla] stratification and student association in 
a suburban study. 

Numerous studies have also related the 
class and status differences to educational 
opportunity. Illustrative of this research are 
Anderson (8), Mueller (246), Mulligan 
(250), and Stewart and Chambers (302). 
Not only do the chances of getting an edu- 
cation vary directly with social class and 
status but significant differences have been 
found within the school. Smith (297) demon- 
strated a differential in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities; Cook (60) noted status differences 
in popularity; and Silberman and Spice 
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(290) observed a class effect on personal 
reputation. Other considerations of the gen- 
eral relationship between social stratifica- 


- tion and education can be found in Abra- 


hamson (2), Frazier (109), Johnson (174), 
and Murray (251). 

Recently, the question of social class dif- 
ferences has been raised with respect to 
performance on standard intelligence tests. 
The existence of a middle-class bias (as well 
as the possibilities of differentials in scholas- 
tic motivation) has been considered at 
length by the following: Davis and Havig- 
hurst (75), Davis (73), Davis and Hess 
(77), Eells e¢ el. (91), Havighurst and 
Bréese (144), Janke and Havighurst (171), 
and Schulman and Havighurst (286). Mur- 
ray (252, 254) has investigated the problem 
among Negro children. 

Class differences in fertility have been 
recognized for some time. Among the recent 
studies can be mentioned those of Dinkel 


` (82) and Kiser and Whelpton (184). It has 
also been suggested that lower-class indi- 


viduals have less chance of achieving a 
stable marriage (Hollingshead [161] and 
Roth and Peck [278]); that class differences 
exist as regards family reactions to crisis 
(Koos [191]); and that adolescent-parent 
adjustment varies with socioeconomic level 
(Nye [259]). 

Veteran adjustment has also been re- 
lated by Havighurst et al. (145) to class 
status. The chances of fame have long been 
known to be positively related to social ori- 
gins (Schneider [284]). Havighurst and Rus- 
sel (147) have found that promotion in the 
armed services varied with respect to social 
class differences. Even community knowl- 
edge (Sykes [303]) seems to vary directly 
with occupation, income, and education. 

2. Class consciousness.—The hypothesis 
that there is a predictive relationship be- 
tween objective position in a status order 
and subjective perspective (particularly 
with respect to politicoeconomic prefer- 
ences) is the crux of dynamic stratification 
analysis. While the tendency of some of the 
recent studies to confine the concept of class 
to terms of participation and prestige not 
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only has by-passed this dimension but aiso 
has redefined it as a matter of purely “‘so- 
cial” class awareness (i.e., snobbery), the 
fact remains that in its classic formulation 
the theoretic value of class conscicusness 
stems from its relationship to the condicicns 
of class action. Class consciousness ir the. 
sense of a collective awareness of political 
and eccnomic interests now becomes the 
topic for review rather than “sociél’’ class 
awareness. Studies of this latter variety are, 
however, illustrated by Himmelweit ef al. ` 
(158) and Stendler (301), who investigated 
this type of perception among children. ` 

Centers (36, 38, 39, 44, 46, 48) has in- 
vestigated the relationship between sscial 
class “identification” and politicoeconomic 
perspective as indicated by an attitude test 
designed to reveal “conservatism-radical- 
ism.” He concludes that there is a degrze of 
class consciousness in America but that it 
provides only nascent possibilities for cless 
action. Recently, Hammond (135) has at- | 
tacked the problem in a more sophisticated 
manner on the basis of a smal! samp-e of 
males in Melbourne, Australia. Mills (235, 
238), in his study of the so-called “new mid- 
dle classes,” found them to be characterized 
by a lack of organization for political action 
and an ideology originating in the “old” 
middle classes. On the other hand, ke sug- 
gested not only that the extremes of the 
American class structure are organized into 
associations capable of expressing class in- 
terests but also that the ideologies of the 
polar strata spring more or less directly fram 
their class position. Other studies of this 
problem are Almond (6), who investigated 
the political attitudes of wealthy indivicuels 
on the basis of historical case materials, and 
Saenger (283), who found a positive rela- 
tionship between social status and vcting 
behavior in a New York City sample. Mcre 
discursive treatments of this topic can be 
found in Corey (61), Cox (65), and Moare 
(243, 244). 

Recent English investigations of the rela- 
tionship between class and/or status differ- 
ences and political behavior are Benney and 
Geiss (20), Brich and Campbell (22), and 
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Briggs (28). Eysenck (95), employing the 
concept of “primary attitudes,” found that 
working-class subjects tended to be more 
“conservative” and “‘tough-minded” than 
middle-class subjects, political affiliation be- 
ing held constant. In this context might also 
be mentioned Wunderlich’s analysis of the 
relation between Fascist political preference 
and middle-class status in Germany (332). 

3. Mobtlity—Closely related to the con- 
cepts of life-chances and class consciousness 
as facets of class analysis is that of mobility. 
The term is used to refer not only to indi- 
vidual mobility and mobility between gen- 
erations but also to the phenomenon of 
group mobility. American studies of mobili- 
ty include Adams (4), who found a greater 
rate of mobility into the legal profession in 
the West, and Albrecht (5), who discovered 
a tendency to upward mobility in a middle- 
and upper-class sample, in contrast to a 
downward trend in the life-experience of 
lower-class respondents, in a study of urban 
older people. The occupational mobility of 
samples of urban males has been investi- 
gated by Centers (46) and Rogoff (273). 
Lipset and Bendix (198), in a West Coast 
sample, find that much occupational mo- 
bility involves the situs rather than the sta- 
tus dimension. Wance and Butler (313) ob- 
served a tendency among miners’ sons to 
leave mining and become skilled workers in 
the face of technological changes. Anderson 
et al. (9) have preliminary data indicating a 
significant relationship between intelligence 
and occupational mobility. Centers (40) and 
Mulligan (249) have discussed education as 
a channel of social mobility in this country. 
‘Miller’s work on the recruitment of the 
American business elite (232) is also perti- 
nent. 

More discursive treatments of the topic 
of social mobility in the United States are 
Havighurst (141), who posits a decrease in 
mobility motivation; Hertzler (154), who 
reviews the evidence of increasing rigidity 


in the American class structure; and Sjoberg 


(295), who concludes that American social 
classes are, at present, not becoming more 
rigid. McGuire (213), incidentally, esti- 
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mated 20 per cent of the population as mo- 
bile. Bennett and Tumin (19) see estate 
tendencies in our social structure, while such 
texts as Ogburn and Nimkoff (260) and 
Williams (328) are noncommittal in the face 
of conflicting evidence. 

Studies of social mobility in Italy and 
China have been made by Livi (202) and 
Hsu (167), respectively. Inkeles (170) con- 
siders the phenomenon in Soviet Russia, 
and Floud (101) reviews the situation in 
England. The study by Jenkins and Jones 
(172) on the social class origins of Cam- 
bridge University alumni reports demo- 
cratic trends. 

4, Life-style—The concept of life-style 
implies that social classes are also distin- 


{guished by cultural differences. Indeed, to 


the extent that classes are defined as group 
(as opposed to aggregate or mass) phe- 
nomenon, it logically follows that they must 
develop “cultures.” And this aspect of 
stratification analysis has, perhaps, recetved 
more attention than any other by American 
sociologists—who even go to the extent of 
suggesting culture as a “definition” of class 
(cf. Gordon [122]). It might be observed, in 
passing, however, that, while the cultural 
correlates of class and/or status can connote 
invidious distinctions, they are relevant to 
explain social stratification. 

The majority of local community studies 
present a great amount of data documenting 
differential life-styles among the strata dis- 
covered. The following are illustrative: 
Goldschmidt (120), Hollingshead (163, 164), 
Rubin (279), Stendler (301), Warner (316, 
317, 321), West (324), and Wheeler (325). 


* Mills (238) has described in detail the cul- 


ture of the white-collar and salaried profes- 
sional strata of the middle class. Finally, 
Drake and Cayton (87) produce consider- 
able materials on the different life-styles of 
urban Negro social classes. Kluckhohn and 
Kluckhohn (186), incidentally, see the 
American middle class as the carrier of the 
“core” culture in distinction to the lower 
class. 

A great variety of culture traits have 
been linked with class and/or status in more 
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limited researches. Differences in methods 
of child training have been observed by 
Davis and Havighurst (74, 76), Ericson 
(94), and Klatskin (185). Davis and Havig- 
hurst, as well as Ericson, found rigidity 
emphasized in the middle class, and permis- 
siveness in the lower class. Duvall (90) re- 
ported conceptions of parental role in the 
middle class as emphasizing “development,” 
while in the lower classes more “‘traditional”’ 
notions prevailed. Bossard and Boll (24) 
studied the debutante culture in the urban 
upper class. They also (25) noted differences 
with respect to “family ritual.” McGuire 
(211) and Maas (209) contributed to the 
knowledge of class differences in home life, 
while Kephart (181) observed class differ- 
ences in funerals, Havighurst (142), in fami- 
ly life education and Motz (245), in con- 
ceptions of the marital roles. 

Class differences in the leisure activities 
of children have been investigated by 
Cramer (67) and MacDonald e al. (210). 
Dollard (84) has summarized the materials 
on class differences in drinking mores, and 
Lynes gives an impressionistic account (208) 
of the cultures of “highbrows, middlebrows 
and lowbrows.” 

Anastasi and Miller (7) found differences 
in preferred personality traits linked to sta- 
tus differences in a sample of adolescents. 
Scheussler (285) has recently studied the 
relationship between social class and varia- 
tions in musical taste. Kinsey’s studies con- 
nect wide variations in sexual behavior with 
differences in occupational and educational 
status (183). 

Dotson (85) and Komarovsky (190) 
linked differences in associational activity’ 
with class; and, in particular, the lack of 
formal associational activity is shown to be 
characteristic of the lower and working 
classes even in cities. Kaufman (179) has 
studied the same phenomenon in a rural 
community. Bultena (31), Hoult (166), and 
“Pope (269) have indicated a relationship 
between social class and denominational 
preferences. The phenomenon of status 
symbols has been discussed systematically 
by Goffman (116) and investigated em- 
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pirically by Hatch and Hatch (137) zs well 
as Minton (239). 

5. Alittudes and personality structure. 
This dimension of stratification enalysis 
might logically be considered simply as the 
“sub“ective aspect” of life-style. It involves 
the influence of class and/or status differ- 
ences on attitudes and personality—apart 
from the concept of class conscicusness. 
When the concept of class as culture is 
stressed, this type of research comes to the 
fore. It has recently been considered in a 
general fashion by Havighurst (143) and 
Havighurst and Taba (148). In the former 
article, Havighurst offers the concept of 
“modal” as opposed to “basic” personality 
type as the more valid. Rosenberg (275) has 
proposed that significant differences in 
“emozionality” exist between the personali- 
ty structure of middle- and working-class 
individuals. He hypothesizes that middle- 
class individuals are more repressed. Mills 
(234) has also considered the impact of the 
culture of the “new middle classes” on its 
members, epitomizing the product as the 
“competitive personality.” A tendercy for 
middle-class culture to produce neurotic 
tendencies in male children has been posited 
by Green (130). Some of the attitudinal cor- 
relates of lower-class membership have been 
sketched by Knupfer (188). And Warner 
and Henry (318), in their analysis of the 
radio daytime serial, have suggested some 
of the psychological needs of the lower-mid- 
dle-class female. 

The psychological strains attendent on 
social climbing and the acquisition cf status 
symbcls have been considered by Fuesch 
(283), Ruesch e al. (282), Oppenheimer 
(261), and Bossard and Sanger (26). The im- 
pact of class membership and status on the 
wishes and goals of Negro students Las been 
documented by Smith (296) and on the oc- 
cupational aspirations of children by Galler 
(108) as well as Himmelweit ef al. (158). 
Centers (51) concluded that safety and se- 
curity as opposed to self-expressicn were 
typical of lower-class motivation. Form 
(103) and Centers (37) have investigated 
the relationship between occupational status 
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and attitudes. Data and hypotheses relating 
class and status differences to‘the phenome- 
non of prejudice can be found in Centers 
(37, 41), in Kardiner and Ovesey (176), and 
in Hatt (138). Aberle and Naegele (1) have 
considered class-related fathers’ attitudes 
toward children. In the majority of these 
studies the findings remain on the strictly 
empirical level and are seldom placed in any 
theoretical frame of reference. Kluckhchn 
(187), however, has suggested some abstract 
dimensions of Weltanschauungen which 
might provide a more systematic basis for 
research. 

6. Elites —A number of recent studies are 
oriented to the type of stratum termed an 
elite. Implied in this concept is the idea of 
relatively small numbers of individuals hav- 
ing a monopoly of the power of decision 
with respect to the content and distribution 
of various types of values.!° 

Political elites have been generally con- 
sidered by Michels (227), Mannheim (219), 
and Aron (11, 12). Studies of the English 
political elite have been made by Clayton 
(58) and by Guttsman (132), both of whom 
report democratic trends in recruitment. 
North (258) has studied the Chinese Com- 
munist elite. The social origins of the Nazi 
elite was the topic of Doblin and Pohly’s 
analysis (83). The place of the elite in the 
stratification structure of contemporary 
Israel has been investigated by Eisenstadt 
(93). And the Danish intelligentsia has been 
the subject of Geiger’s recent investigations 
(110, 111). 

The American business elite has been 
considered by Miller (231, 232) and Mills 
(233). Mills (236, 237) has also studied the 
American labor elite. Bendix (18) could find 
no support for positing an elite among 
American civil servants in a’ small sample 
study. Merton’s analysis of the role of the 
intellectual in the public bureaucracy is 


10 Cf. Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in on 
Age of Reconstruction (London: Kegan Paul, 1940), 
trans. Edward Shils. Mannheim speaks of “‘the po- 
litical, the organizing, the intellectual, the artistic, 
the moral, and the religious” types of elites (pp. 
82-83). 
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pertinent (226). Lasswell et al. (193) contains 
a bibliography on political elites. 


IV. CRITICAL LITERATURE AND 
CURRENT ISSUES 


Another result of the proliferation of 
stratification studies has been the appear- 
ance of a fairly voluminous critical litera- 
ture. Some of it has been directed at spe- 
cific empirical studies, but much of it has 
raised leading questions concerning social 
stratification theory and research in general. 

Warner and his associates have been 
taken to task with respect to (a) their limi- 
tation of the concept of social class to pres- 
tige differences and consequent neglect of 
the power. aspect of status; (b) their tend- 
ency to reify their concept of class; (e) the 
validity of their generalizations beyond the 
local community situation; (d) the reliabil- 
ity of their techniques and representative- 
ness of their samples; and (e) the ideological 
aspects of their conceptual apparatus and 
practical conclusions. Such criticisms appear 
in Brooks (29), Centers (41, 46), Chinoy 
(54), Goldschmidt (118, 120), Gross (131), 
Hatt (140), Heberle (152), Lipset and Ben- 
dix (199, 200), Miller (230), Pfautz and 
Duncan (268), and Sorokin (298). 

Centers’ results, methods, and conceptu- 
alizations have been critically reviewed by 
Chinoy (54), Eysenck (96), Goldschmidt 
(119), and Gross (131). The basic issue is 
the adequacy of Centers’ research opera- 
tions to the hypotheses and concepts which 
inform his studies. Recent criticisms of the 
classic Marxian position with respect to the 
nature and function of class stratification 


*can be found in Geiger (112), Moore (252), 


Parsons (274), and Wright (331). Mention 
might also be made at this point of Floud’s 
recent critical appraisal of Geiger’s analysis 
of social stratification in a large Danish 
city (102). 

One of the most important current issues 
is the theoretical rationale of social stratifi- 
cation theory and research. Lipset and Ben- 
dix (200), Kaufman eż al. (180), and others, 
have noted the difference between static 
description as over against prediction and 
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explanation as the purpose of stratification 
analysis. 

A variety of crucial questions revolve, of 
course, about the conceptions of status and 
class. The work of Duncan and Artis (89), 
Kaufman et al. (180), Lipset and Bendix 
(199), and Shils (289) has brought about 
increasing recognition of the multidimen- 
sional character of status. The necessity of 
- specifying the content of this concept in re- 
search and the need for empirical attacks on 
the relationship among economic power, 
political power, and prestige have only 
recently been brought to the fore. In this 
connection Hollingshead et al. (165) as well 
as Kaufman eż al. (180) have insisted on 
distinguishing between the criteria of status 
and class (in the sense of the values which 


are actually at stake in empirical rank’ 


orders) and the operational indexes which 
are employed by analysts for purposes of 
description. 

Gross (131), among others, has raised the 
question as to the logical character of the 
concept of class; that is, whether it is a 
“substantive” or a “‘classificatory” term. 
This question as to whether class refers to 
empirically existing groups or is simply an 
heuristic device has also been considered by 
Kaufman eż al. (180) as well as by Lipset 
and Bendix (200). 

The question of whether the class struc- 
ture is to be seen as a function of local com- 
‘munity values or of the mass society is an- 
other issue, raised by Duncan and Artis 
(89), Hatt (140), Kluckhohn (187), Pfautz 
and Duncan (268), and others. Recently, 
Hatt (140) has attempted to sketch the 


peculiar difficulties which attach to the* 


study of “community status” in urban and 
metropolitan situations. 

From a methodological point of view, the 
present discussion centers on the question 
as to the relative values of “objective” and 
“subjective” class delineation and place- 
ment. This has been discussed by Hollings- 
head et al. (165), Kaufman et al. (180), and 
Kornhauser (192). Certainly there is no 
guaranty that the results of either method 
(plus, it might be added, the possibility that 
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the analytic instrument itself might operate 
as a third variable): will produce similar re- 
sults in the same situation. Suffice it to ob- 
serve that the choice devolves upon the 
purpese of the investigation, there being 
nothing intrinsically correct about either. 
And, apart from the choice made-by the 
analyst as regards his basic approack, there 
obviously exist many technical issues with 
respect to the application of the relevant in- 
struments: ranking procedures, multiple 
criteria indexes, questionnaires, and so on. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this admittedly cursory 
review of the literature, what can be said in 
conclusion with respect to the trends that 
have characterized social stratification stud- 
ies in the period under review? The raison 
@’éire for the majority of the empirical stud- 
ies has been primarily descriptive, merely to 
note the facts of social inequality. In addi- 
tion, there has also been much interest in 
documenting the impact of social stratifica- 
tion on Individuals and groups within so- 
cieties as opposed to society as a whole. The 
situation here parallels that of public opin- 
ion research. Few empirical efforts aim at 
validating a theory of social stratificazion in 
the sense either of relating the phenomenon 
to social systems generally or of explaining 
the development, maintenance, and modi- 
fication of structures per se. 

In the conceptualizations of states and 
class there has been an obvious preoccupa- 
tion with prestige to the neglect of power. 
Further, the general tendency to employ 
multicimensional conceptions of status and 
ambiguous notions of the structural char- 
acteristics of class strata have prevented, at 
least until recently, the posing of strategic 
questions. This seems to be largely a product 
of whet Floud (107) has cogently o>served 
as “an attempt to separate the study of 
stratification in contemporary society from 
its historical context in Marxian notions of 
the class structure.” The unprofitableness of 
this ostrich-like policy is rapidly becoming 
apparent. 

From a methodological point of view, the 
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failure to cast research in a hypcthetical 
mold has resulted, in many instances, in a 
species of operationalism that often fails to 
meet even the limited goals of this type of 
endeavor in an unambiguous fashion. And 
the ubiquity of Warner’s methods—in spite 
of the many cogent and, as yet unar.swered, 
criticisms—is evidence of this disccuraging 
trend. 

Finally, however, it can be fairly stated 
that, in spite of the lack of consensus which 
has been reported regarding the theories, 
methods, and results of empirical studies 
(in addition to the barrage of criticisms 
which have been leveled at these materials), 
at least two promising notes are struck. On 
the one hand, the period 1945-52 can per- 
haps be interpreted as experimental from 
the perspective of both methods and con- 
cepts. And, on the other, the tencency in 
the most recent contributions has been pre- 
cisely to clarify the theoretical and method- 
ological issues which have been precipitated 
by the materials. It is to be hoped that these 
two trends will converge to provide designs 
for productive research. 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SEWELL’S INFANT TRAINING 
AND THE PERSONALITY OF 
THE CHILD 


October 23, 1952 
To the Editor: 

“The personality adjustment and traits 
of children who have undergone vazying in- 
fant-training experiences do not differ sig- 
nificantly from each other.” To gropound 
this null hypothesis is to be clinically unin- 
formed and naive, seeing that it contradicts 
the whole experience of psychiatrists and 
psychologists of whatever school, as well as 
common sense and our own experienced life- 
histories. To suppose that Sewell’s chi- 


square analysis establishes this conclusion 1s: 


to lack methodological astuteness; a careful 
and unbiassed scientist would have qualified 
the conclusion with the phrase “‘in so far as 
the training-experiences here examined are 
concerned.” Indeed, he himself hedges con- 
siderably on the matter. 

But take the most important item, in his 
own judgment, of his catalogue and note the 
method: Sewell dreams up an igncrant and 
silly hypothesis, that of “High sleep Se- 
curity,” which he then imputes to tae Freud- 
ians, only to find it roundly disproved. No 
person oriented in psychoanélysis kas ever 
stated that sleeping with the motier, Sew- 
ell’s “High Sleep Security,” is conducive to 
later personality adjustment. On the con- 
trary, all would agree that this is an index of 
maternal overprotection that bodes ill for 
later personality adequacy and adjustment. 
Who can be surprised, then, taat chi-square 
negates his absurd hypothesis; and what in- 
formed person can see it as otter than estab- 
lishing the actual position of psychoanaly- 
sis? Sewell is manifestly ignorant of the real 
position of his opponents, despite his eager- 
ness to demolish them; or, if his Lnowledge 
be insisted upon, then this is not merely 


polemic bad manners but intellectual muck- 
erism. The “straw man” method of attack 
depends for its success upon the audience’s 
ignorance of original sources. If William 
Jennings Bryan demolishes Darwin with the 
tiresomely obtuse cliché, “You don’t think 
your grandfather was an ape, do you?” it is 
only because his audience does not know 
that, in actuality, Darwin was insisting upon 
a postulated “missing link.” Similarly, if 
people dismiss Freud with “Freud thinks 
everything is sex, doesn’t he?” it can only be 
because they are ignorant of the actual fact 
that Freud insisted that there are other 
kinds of love that are, indeed, zongenital. 

I cannot agree to assume that sociologists 
are as uninformed as Sewell’s method of ar- 
gument requires them to be. In any case, 
this polemic gambit is unworthy of scholars 
who profess both correct information and © 
intellectual honesty in the use of it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Weston LA BARRE 
Duke University 


November 10, 1952 
To the Editor: 
That La Barre’s letter is a compound of 


misstatement, misinterpretation, prejudice, 
and ignorance of scientific method will be 


. clear to anyone who has read my article. Be- 


cause some may read only his letter and not 
know what I actually said, I feel that I must 
answer even though I have no sympathy 
with the antiscientific attitude of his letter. 

Briefly, I attempted to test a general hy- 
pothesis, that quoted by La Barre, by means 
of ten null hypotheses dealing with the rela- 
tionship between specifically defined infant- 
training practices and various indicators of 
personality adjustment. All but one of these, 
that cited by La Barre, were based directly 
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on the feeding and toilet training so much 
emphasized in psychoanalytic theory. The 
statistical analysis indicated that none of 
these experiences was significantly related to 
personality adjusiment as assessed in the 
study. Consequently, the evidence did not 
permit the rejection of any of the specific 
null hypotheses or of the general null hy- 
pothesis. I was most careful to point out the 
limitations of my methods and, with proper 
scientific caution, to indicate that these 
must be further corroborated before gener- 
alizing to other experiences and populations. 

Any impartial reader will recognize that I 
gave central emphasis to the toilet- and 
feeding-training items in testing the psycho- 
analytic position rather than to “sleep secu- 
rity,” as La Barre implies. At the risk of be- 
ing redundant, I must point out that regard- 
less of the way the practice is judged— 
whether favorable or unfavorable—the re- 
sults of the statistical analysis remain un- 
changed and in no sense permit the conclu- 
sion that they “establish the actual position 
of psychoanalysis.” However, my favorable 
classification of the experience “slept with 
mother during first year of life” was based on 
the widely held view that extensive physical 
contact with the mother during early infan- 
cy is security-inducing. This practice, if pro- 
longed, may also be taken as an indication of 
maternal overprotection. There was only 
one instance of the practice being prolonged 
beyond six months, and in most cases it was 
terminated after a few days or weeks; conse- 
quently, I decided to classify it as favorable 
to later adjustment. 

The method and the logic I used are well 
known and completely accepted by scientific 
researchers in all fields. Apparently La 
Barre neither recognizes nor accepts them. 
If he did, he would not speak of the “‘straw- 
man” approach (“Sewell’s method of argu- 
ment”), nor think it naive to propound hy- 
potheses which do not agree with common- 
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sense experience, nor claim that the chi- 
square analysis establishes the position of 
psychoanalysis, nor talk about demolishing 
opponents, nor use irrelevant analogies 
when criticizing a scientific study. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wm. H. SEWELL 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


BERELSON’S CONTENT ANALYSIS 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
RESEARCH 


September 26, 1952 
The Editor 
Americen Journal of Sociology 


DEAR SIR: 

In Centent Analysis and Communications 
Research by Bernard Berelson, published 
by our company this year, there ap- 
peared two errors in the citations which in- 
advertently were allowed to remain in tae 
printed book. 

We should like to correct these citations 
and hope that you will print this letter 
with the below-listed corrections, since tkis 
is the one way we have of reaching the 
purchasers of this book: 


Page 58: At the end of footnote 15 the refer- 
ence should be: (Alfred McClung Lee, unpub- 
lished manuscript). 

Page 59: At the beginning of footnote 16 the 
follcwing should have appeared: Lee, 1945, 
page 133. 


Thank you for the courtesy of allowirg 


"us to use your columns to correct these 


unfortunate errors. 
Sincerely yours, 
JEREMIAH KAPLAN 


THE FREE PRESS. 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


NEWS AND NOTES 


University of Chicago.—Dona-d J. Bogue, 
of the Scripps Foundation, Miami Universi- 
ty, Oxford, Ohio, is moving his research 
project to the University of Chicago, where 
he will join the staff as associate professor in 
the Spring Quarter. 

Ernest W. Burgess, professor emeritus 
and consultant to the Family Study Center, 
will spend the Winter Quarter in Florida 
working on a study of old age. 

William Lloyd Warner will be out of resi- 
dence in the Winter Quarter. He is working 
on a book on symbolic behavior. 

Where Peoples Meet: Racial and Ethnic 
Frontiers by Everett and Helen Hughes, a 
collection of essays on race relations and 
particularly on the effect of industrialization 
upon them, was published in November. 


Cornell College -—Haridas T. Muzumdar’s 
book, Mahatma Gandhi: Peaceful Revolu- 
tionary, was published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons in October as part of the “Twentieth 
Century Library Series.” The United States 
State Department is distributing four thou- 
sand copies of the book throughout the 
Orient. Dr. Muzumdar, chairman of the sec- 
tion on sociology and general education of 
the Midwest Sociological Society, is also the 
author of the chapter on “The American 
Social Heritage” in the recently published 
Introduction to Sociology, edited by Bossard, 
Lunden, Ballard, and Foster. i 


Institut für Soztalwissenschaftliche For- 
schung Darmstadt.—The Institute an- 
nounces the following community studies 
and the prices of the pamphlets: Herbert 
Koetter, Sirukiur und Funktion von Landge- 
meinden im Einflussberich einer deutschen 
Mittelsiadi, $2.00; Karl-Guentaer Gruenel- 
sen, Landbevoelkerung im Krafifeld der Stadt, 
$1.50; Gerhard Teiwes, Der Nebenerwerbs- 


landwirt und seine Familie im Schnitipunkt 
laendlicher und siaedtischer Lebensform, 
$2.00; Gerhard Baumert, Jugend der Nach- 
kriegszeit, $2.25; Edith Huenniger, Deutsche 
Familien nech dem Kriege (in press); Irma 
Kuhr, Schule und Jugend in einer ausge- 
bombien Stadt (in press) ; Giselheid Koepnick, 
Maedchen einer Oberprima (in press); Klaus 
A. Lindemann, Behoerde und Buerger, $2.00; 
Anneliese Mausolff, Gewerkschaft und Be- 
triebsrat im Urteil der Arbettnehmer, $1.80; 
and Martin S. Allwood, Dte Freizeit der 
arbeitenden Bevoelkerung in einer ausge- 
bombien Stadt (in press). 

There is a 15 per cent discount for orders 
on the whole series. The publications may be 
ordered from Eduard Roether Verlag, 


Darmstadt, Western Germany. 


Dartmouih College—A new course in hu- 
man relations will be offered during the 
spring semester under the joint sponsorship 
of the sociology and psychology depart- 
ments. The departments of philosophy and 
psychiatry are invited to participate. 

Culture and Society, an introductory so- 
ciology text by Professors Merrill and El- 
dredge, has been published by Prentice-' 
Hall. Professor Merrill has been appointed a 
member of the Committee on Standards and 
Freedom of Research, Publication, and 
Teaching set up by the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems. 

Rees Higgs Bowen, who has taught at 
Dartmouth for thirty years, has retired. 

Maurice R. Stein, who last year was a So- 
cial Science Research Council Predoctoral 
Fellow and who is completing work for the 
doctorate at Columbia University, has been 
appointed to the department as instructor. 

Robert Gutman, an instructor in the de- 
partment, has left to spend the year in Lon- 
don, where he will study empirical demogra- 
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phy as a Social Science Research Council 
Predoctoral Fellow. 

Elmer Harp, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, has left for Harvard to participate in 
the Regional Program on the Soviet Union. 
After two years of studying at Harvard, he 
is to return to teach at Dartmouth. 


Denison University—John R. Crist, 
who spent the past year at Florida State 
University, has been appointed professor of 
. marriage and family living and director of 
the counseling services. 


Drew University.—David R. Mace, pro- 
fessor of human relations, spent the semmer 
in England and the Scandinavian countries. 
While in England he gave testimony before 
the Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce set up by the British government to 
investigate the present operation of the 
laws on marriage and divorce. 

Milton M. Gordon, assistant paai of 
sociology, is carrying on research on the ef- 
fect of ethnic group and social class on 
friendship. 


Florida State University —Howard C. 
Busching completed the work on the doc- 
torate at Columbia University during the 
summer in marriage and family-life educa- 
tion. In addition to his teaching, Professor 
Busching directs the off-campus program of 
the University in Family-Life Education. 

Dean Johnson has returned to the Uni- 
versity after a year of study at the Menning- 
er Foundation, where he was a Grant Fel- 
low in the marriage counseling program. He 
has been appointed director of the Human 
Relations Institute and the Marriage Coun- 
seling Service. 

Lester S. Pearl has accepted the position 
of head of the department of sociology at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gordon J. Aldridge, who has made a num- 


ber of gerontological studies in Florida, has 


been appointed associate professor in the 
School of Social Work. 

Edwin R. Hartz, who received his doc- 
torate from Duke University during the 
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summer, has been recalled to active duty in 
the Navy. 

Three associate professors joined the staff 
in the fall semester. Edward A. Conover, 
who has had wide and varied experience in 


‘social work, comes to the University from 


Ohio State, where he recently received the 
doctorate. Vernon Fox, who will teach 
courses in crime, delinquency, and correc- 
tions, has a doctorate from Michigan State 
and was formerly deputy warden at the 
Southern Michigan Penitentiary and direc- 
tor of penal treatment in the State Depart- 
ment of Corrections. Ira H. Holland has had 
an extensive teaching career in social work 
at the University of Oklahoma and Far 
Eastern universities in China and Korea. 


University of Hawati.—The 1952 edition 
of Social Process in Hawaii (Vol. XVI; $1.00 
per copy postpaid anywhere) is ncw avail- 
able. Social Process in Hawatt, annually 
published by the Hawaii Sociology Club, 
was founded in 1936 by a group of students 
under the direction of Andrew W. Lind, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University. A gen- 
eral field is covered in each issue, this year’s 
theme being “The Sociology of Religion in 
Hawau.” The issue includes articles dealing 
with “Kahunaism,” “Protestantism,” 
“Buddhism,” and “The Religion: of Pre- 
European Hawaii,” written by students, 
faculty members, and guest writers. Con- 
tributors include Harley H. Zeigler, Acdrew 
W. Lind, William H. Davenport, Francis 
Hevesi, J. Leslie Dunstan, John Giltner, 
Agnes Niyekawa, and Bernard Hormann. 


University of Kentucky—Howard W. 
Beers, head of the departments of sociology 
and rural sociology, was in Greece in Octo- 
ber as a community development expert on 
a special service appointment for the United 
Nations. His assignment was a preliminary 
evaluation of the Community Development 
Employment work-relief program initiated 
by the Greek government with United Na- 
tions counsel. 

Willis A. Sutton, Jr., has joined the staff 
of the sociology department as an assistant 
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professor. He holds a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and has recently 
been employed on a research project of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science at 
that institution. He formerly taught at 
Emory University. 

Mohamed Abdel Monem Nour, graduate 
student from Egypt, was here on a United 
Nations assignment during the summer, ob- 
serving the work of various institutions for 
the blind in the United States. 


University of Maryland.—Seven German 
penologists, six men and a woman, have 
been established at the University by the 
State Department on a Penal Affairs Project 
sponsored by the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. The 
trainees, who are engaged in or preparing for 
work in Germany in the penal affairs field, 
will take courses in the Crime Control Cur- 
riculum for two semesters. Peter P. Lejins is 
program co-ordinator of the project, and 
. Edgar Sampson is assistant co-ordinator. 
The project is the first in this field to be un- 
dertaken at an American university. 


3 

University of Massachuseits —C. Wendell 
King has joined the department with the 
rank of assistant professor. Dr. King has 
taught at Yale and at Rollins College. He is 
also a visiting lecturer at Smith College for 
the fall semester. 

J. H. Korson will offer a new course in 
industrial sociology in the spring semester. 


University of Minnesota.—Charles E. 
Ramsey and Roy G. Francis, of the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin, have been appointed as- 


sistant professors. Professor Francis was 
granted a leave of absence immediately 
aiter his appointment to accept a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council fellowship. 

Leo G. Reeder, recently of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, has joined the staff as 
research associate. 

Clarence Johnston, John Kelley, and Ar- 
thur Prell have been appointed to instruc- 
torships. 
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Ray Cuzzort, Warren Hagstrom, and 
Mrs. Clara Kanun are new teaching as- 
sistants. 

At a conference held at Ann Arbor in Sep- 
tember, F. Stuart Chapin was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee for the con- 
tinued program on consumer attitudes and 
behavior. Other members of the committee 
are Lois Murphy, of the Menninger Clinic; 
Theodore Newcomb (vice-chairman), of the 
University cf Michigan; James Tobin, econ- 
omist, of Yale; and Lincoln Clark, secretary, 
an economist at New York University. Dr. 
Chapin is also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Committee on Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health As- 
sociation and was recently appointed chair- 
man of a committee to explore the possibili- 
ties of constructing a sociometric scale to 
measure the emotional, mental, and social 
influence of housing. 

Lowry Nelson’s studies of the develop- 
ment of rural communities in Utah over a 
twenty-five-year period were published in 
October as The Mormon Village by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 

Arnold Rose was recently promoted to 
full professor. Professor Rose’s study, Union 
Solidarity: Internal Coheston in a Labor 
Union, has just been published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 

Theodore Caplow is studying communi- 

cation problems in Air Force units under a 
grant from the Human Resources Research 
Institute at Maxwell Field, Alabama. He is 
also serving on a part-time basis as adminis- 
trative consultant to the president of the 
University. 
e Max Weber’s Ancient Judaism has been 
translated and edited by Don Martindale, in 
collaboration with Hans Gerth, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Professor Martindale 
is currently working with Leon Festinger 
and Mae Brodbeck on a general study of 
problems cf communication sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation. 

Marvin Taves has received a research 
grant from the Hill Foundation for study of 
the influence of selected environmental fac- 
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tors on personality adjustment of school 
children. 


Mississippi Program in Sociology and An- 
thropology.—The sociology and anthropolo- 
gy staffs of Mississippi State College and the 
University of Mississippi held their fall 
semester meeting at State College in Octo- 
ber. Major attention was given to planning 
co-operative research in population analysis 
and community dynamics and to the devel- 
opment of graduate training. For 1952-53 
the Mississippi program has eleven stafi 
members of professional status. 

A program in social and political psychol- 
ogy has been established at State College in 
the Social Science Research Center. Fi- 
nanced jointly by a General Education 
Board grant and regular college funds, the 
research program is on the subject of local 
community action and is being carried out in 
co-operation with related departments at 
State College and the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology at the University. 
Two staff members have been added for this 
purpose. 

A. Alexander Fanelli has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology and rural life 
in the Research Center. He will offer courses 
in social psychology as well as conduct re- 
search. Mr. Fanelli, an M.A. from Dart- 
mouth, and a candidate for the doctorate at 
the University of Michigan, has been em- 
ployed at Colgate University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and for three years 
served as instructor in the Great Issues 
course at Dartmouth. 

William Buchanan has been appointed 


assistant professor of government in the Re- » 


search Center and will teach courses in 
public opinion analysis, in addition to con- 
ducting research. He is a candidate for the 
doctorate at Princeton, where he was an as- 
sistant with the Office of Public Opinion 
Research. 

Raymond W. Mack will join the depart- 
ment in February as assistant professor of 
sociology to develop a teaching and research 
program in urban-industrial sociology. Mr. 
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Mack, now completing his doctorate at the 
University of North Carolina, was for two ` 
years Research Fellow in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, being engaged in 
contract research for the Air Force. This 
new position is part of a continuing program 
financed in part by a General Education 
Board grant for developing the Liberal Arts 
College at the University. 

Robert L. Rands and the department are 
now participating in the Lower Mississippi 
archeological survey together with the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the 
University of Michigan, and Louisiana 
State University. Dr. Rands is studying the 
late Mississippian horizon in the state as 
typified by the Walls-Pecan Point pottery 
complex. 

Harold F. Kaufman, Thomas L. Bailey 
Professor and head of the division at State 
College, is on leave for the academic year,- 
serving as visiting lecturer at the Graduate 
School of Columbia University. Dr. Kauf- 
man will have charge of a research seminar, 
will lecture on the community, and will work 
with Edmund deS. Bruriner in a seminar on 
rural life. During his absence, Harald A. 
Pedersen is acting head of the division. 


University of Missourt.—New courses of- 
fered in the department of sociology and an- 
thropology for the first time include experi- 
mental sociology and marriage education. 

C. Terence Pihlblad has asked to be re- 
lieved of the departmental chairmanship, 
which he has held for fourteen years, in or- 
der to devote full time to teaching and re- 
search. He is making a study of migration of 
high-school students in Missouri. This fol- 
lows an earlier study (1942) of selective fac- 
tors in migration and occupation by Gist, 
Gregory, and Pihlblad. 

Toimi E. Kyllonen will serve as chairman 
of the department. 

Frecerick Elkin, who replaced Dr. Gist 
during the past year, has accepted a position 
at McGill University. During the summer 
he directed a research project in Chicago at 
the National Opinion Research Center. 
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Robert F. G. Spier rejoins the depart-' 


ment after a year’s teaching in the depart- 
ment of anthropology at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Carl H. Chapman, archeologist in the de- 


partment, on a grant from the National 
Park Service, is undertaking an intensive 
investigation in areas of the state likely to 
be covered by the water of new federal res- 
ervolrs. 

Peter New and Lee Stoutz are assisting 
the department of rural sociology in re- 
search financed by federal funds and by the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 
Mr. New is assisting with research on social 
areas in Missouri. Mr. Stoutz will do field in- 
terviewing in small cities to provide compar- 
ative data in the study of the rural church. 

Wiliam Winstead has joined the depart- 
ment as an instructor in the introductory 
course. 

Van B. Shaw is now teaching at Colorado 
College. 

Wayne Wheeler has returned from a year 
of study in Sweden, where he studied the 
social class structure on a fellowship granted 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
He is now teaching tie sociology courses at 
Christian College. 


University of Norih Carolina—Under a 
grant from the Health Information Founda- 
tion, the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence is conducting a Community Health 
Study of Salem, Massachusetts, under the 
joint direction of Cecil Sheps (M.D.) and 
Floyd Hunter, with Ruth Connor as field 
investigator. 

John J. Honigmann, research associate if 
the Institute for Research in Social Science, 
has been in Pakistan since July 1 engaged in 
a study of intercultural communication 
through films, financed by the United States 
State Department and sponsored by the In- 
stitute. 

Beate R. Salz is assistant professor in an- 
thropology and research associate in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science for 
1952-53. She is filling the unexpired ap- 
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pointment of William D. Schorger on a Ford 
Foundation grant. | | 

Harvey L. Smith, Ph.D. in sociology from 
the University of Chicago, who has joined 
the University faculty as research associate 
professor of health planning in the Division 
of Health Affairs, has been appointed a re- 
search associate in the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. 


University of Notre Dame.—E. K. Francis 
has completed a monograph on the Mennon- 
ites of Manitoba (In Search of Utopia), to 
be published shortly. Continuing his work 
on the nature of the ethnic group, aided by 
a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council, Professor Francis did field work 
among the Hispano-Americans and Pueblo 
Indians in the Upper Rio Grande Valley 
this summer. 

John J. Kane participated in the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company’s program for 
college faculty, studying nonsegregation 
policies among Negro workers in Memphis, 
Louisville, and Evansville. Dryden Press 
has published his Merriage and the Family. 

John M. Martin, who completed his work 
for the doctorate at New York University 
this summer, has been appointed director of 
the curriculum in correctional administra- 
tion. Previously he was engaged in field 
work with delinquents in Massachusetts and 
New York as well as institutional work at 
the United States Naval Prison in New 
Hampshire. He is assisted by John R. Car- 
penter, formerly psychiatric social worker at 
the Milwaukee County Hospital. The grad- 
„uate curriculum, the first of its kind, was es- 
tablished in the department of sociology in 
1929 to train college men for positions in 
parole, probation, and institutional work 
and in agencies engaged in crime prevention. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—The 
officers for 1952-53 are: Raymond F. 
Sletto, Ohio State University, president; S. 
H. Lowrie, Bowling Green State University, 


_ vice-president; Harold L. Sheppard, Wayne 


University, secretary-treasurer; and Brew- 
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ton Berry, Ohio State University, editor of 
the bulletin, the Okio Valley Sociologist. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Everett S. 

Lee, Marvin E. Wolfgang, Norman John- 
ston, Martin J. Forman, and Michael Lalli 
have been appointed instructors. 
_ Marvin Bressler, in collaboration with 
Charles F. Westoff, who has left his instruc- 
torship to join the staff of the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund in New York, has just complet- 
ed research in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
on the reactions of local leaders to industri- 
alization and population influx. 

One of the four projects in the Cross-Cul- 
tural Education Research of the Social Sci- 
‘ence Research Council is being carried on in 
the current year, with Richard D. Lambert 
as research director and Marvin Bressler as 
research associate. On this campus the ob- 
ject of study. is the experiences and attitudes 
of Indian students at various stages of their 
residence and education in the United 
States. In conjunction with the South Asia 
Regional Studies Department, Dr. Lambert 
is carrying on research in the characteristics 
of migrants between India and Pakistan, 
subsequent to the great religious riots of 
1947. On funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion administered through the Institute of 
International Education, he is also adminis- 
tering a seminar under the Carnegie Insti- 
tute Research Fellowship program in which 
students from Indian, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
join with American students in discussing 
the development of nationalism in their own 
countries. 

William M. Kephart has been appointed. 
research consultant for the Albert M. Green- 
‘field Center for Human Relations for the 
academic year 1952-53. i 

Anthony F. C. Wallace has been promot- 
_ ed to research assistant professor. He is the 
research secretary of the Behavioral Re- 
search Council and is pursuing studies of the 
role of the individual in social and cultural 
change under an SSRC Faculty Research 
Fellowship. One part of this study involves a 
biography of Handsome Lake (1735-1815), 
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who originated a new revivalist religion 
among the Iroquois Indians. 

Albert H. Hobbs, assistant professor, has 
received a research grant from the Pew Me- 
morial Foundation to complete a book on so- 
cial problems and scientism which is to be 
published shortly. 

Otto Pollak and Jeremiah P. Shallco have 
been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. Dr. Pollak is engaged in conducting, 
with Maurice R. Friend, clinical director of 
the Child Guidance Institute of thé Jewish 
Beard of Guardians in New York City, a 
seminar for social case workers to test the 
applicability of sociology to psychotherapy 
for children. A casebook reporting the expe- 
riences with the testing project is being writ- 
ten by Eleanor S. Boll. During the summer 
and fall Dr. Pollak directed a pilot study of 
nursing functions as consultant to the Penn- 
sylvania State Nurses Association, in which 
Dr. Bressler and Mr. Westoff collaborated. 

Edward P. Hutchinson has been appoint- 
ed a consultant to the Census Bureau and 
will be on half-time leave during the present 
year to prepare a census monograph on the 
foreign-born and their children, with special 
reference to occupational distribution. 

Dorcthy S. Thomas has been made re- 
search professor of sociology. Her book, The 
Salvage, written in collaboratior. with 
Charles Kikuchi and James Sakoda, the sec- 
ond and final volume on Japanese reloca- 
tion, has been published. Professor Thomas 
and Professor Simon S. Kuznets of the de- 
partment of economics have initiated a his- 
torical study of population redistribution 
and economic growth, a grant of $112,000 
for a three-year period having been made for 
this purpose by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Dr. Lee is a staff member on the project. 

James H. S. Bossard, who is one of the 
editors of the new introductory text in soci- 
ology published by the Stackpole Company, 
has also completed the manuscript of a new 
book, comprising a series of research studies 
on family and child behavior, scheduled for 
publication in the spring. 

At the invitation of the Internationa] So- 
ciety of Criminology, Thorsten Sellin deliv- 
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ered two lectures in Paris in September to 
university teachers, prison administrators, 
and police officials from fourteen European, 
Asiatic, and Latin-American countries. 


Society for the Psychological Study of 
Ñ ocial Issues.—The Industrial Relations Re- 
search Award, for the year 1953, a $500 
` United States government bond, will be pre- 
sented by the Society to the individual 
whose research is Judged most meritorious 2s 
a scientific contribution to the understand- 
ling of labor-management relations. This 
award has been made possible by a gift by 
the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation 
through the offites of Alfred J. Marrow, 
president of the Harwood Corporation, and 
a member of SPSSI. The first Industrial Re- 
lations Research Award was presented on 
Thursday, September 4, 1952, to Leonard 
Sayles and George Strauss, both of the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at.Cornell University, for their re- 
search on “The Local Union: Its Place in 
Industrial Democracy.” This year’s award 
will be presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association in 
September, 1953. Any research study com- 
pleted during 1952 or 1953 will be eligible for 
consideration. Manuscripts reporting com- 
pleted research, whether or not published, 
should be submitted as far in advance of the 
closing date, May 1, 1953, as is feasible. 

A committee of judges is being appointed 
by the executive council of SPSSI. Their 
names and further information about the 
conditions for making the award will be pub- 
lished later in the year. Inquiries concerning 
the award should be addressed to S. Stans- 
- feld Sargent, Secretary, SPSSI, Department 
of Psychology, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


Southern Illinois University—William J. 
Tudor has been appointed associate director 
of area services and will devote half of his 
time to developing and co-ordinating vari- 
ous services of the University to the area 
served. He will continue to teach courses in 
the sociology department half-time. 


e 
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During the Summer Quarter J. Charles 
Kelley directed field research and conducted 
courses in feld methods in anthropology on 
an archeological site near Durango, Mexico. 

William H. Harlan has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the year 1952-53 to en- 
able him to pursue research on problems of 
older migrants in the area of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, financed in part by a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

Jack Smith McCrary has returned to the 
department after a year’s leave spent in do- 
ing graduate work at Washington Univer- 
sity. ; 

Two teaching assistants, Richard G. Rob- 
inson and Jeannette Smalley, have been 
added to the staff. 


UNESCO.—Volume I, No. 1, of the In- 
ternational Bibliography of Sociology has 
been published. The issue contains volumi- 
nous indexes both by author and by subject. 
The bibliographies are classified as (I) “In- 
troductory,” (II) “General Sociology,” 
(III) “Institutions and Groups,” (IV) “‘So- 
cial Interaction and Intergroup Relations,”’ 
(V) “Social Control,” (VI) “Communica- 
tion,” (VII) “Social Development and 
Change,” (VIII) “Sociology of Primitive 
and Underdeveloped Peoples,” (IX) “Social 
Surveys,” (X) “Social Pathology,” and 
(XI) “Applied Sociology.” 


Vanderbilt Uniersity.—Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr., formerly of the University of Chicago, 
took up the duties of chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology in 
October. 

Emilio Willems is a visiting professor of 
anthropology at the University of Michigan 
during the current academic year. 

William Stein has been appointed an in- 


-structor in anthropology for the year 1952~ 


53. He has just returned from a year’s field 


trip in Peru under a predoctoral fellowship . 


from the Social Science Research Council 


~ 


and the Wenner-Gren Foundation. In Peru . 


he was engaged in research on cultural sta- 
bility and change in Hualcán, an Indian vil- 
lage in the Department of Ancash. 
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University of Wisconsin.—Howard Beck- 
er has been elected chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology. 

Thomas.C. McCormick returned to his 
duties in September and was granted re- 
search leave during the second semester of 
. the academic year. i 
W. W. Howells has returned from a year’s 


"-. research leave granted by the graduate 


school, during which he was engeged in re- 
search at Harvard. 

Milton Barnett has accepted an invita- 
tion from the government of Venezuela to 
spend ten months studying problems of the 
Andean area. 

Michael Hakeem will direct Wisconsin’s 
program in correctional administration. He 
has been research consultant during the last 
two years for the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, the Ohio State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Ersel LeMasters, formerly dean of stu- 
dents and chairman of the department of 
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sociology at Champlain College of the Sta~e 
University of New York, has been appointed 
lecturer in sociology. 

Three members have been added to tke 
staff in sociology and one in. anthropology: 
Morton Rubin (Ph.D., University of Norzh 
Carolina, 1950), newly appointed in soziolo- 
gy, recently returned from Israel, where ae 
conducted research for the Israel Ministry of 
Social Welfare and the United Nations So- 
cial Commission. His Plantation County was 
published by the University of North Cazo- 
lina Press last year. Orville G. Brim, Jr. 
(Ph.D., Yale, 1951), and Lyle W. Shanron 
(Ph.D., University of Washington, 1951) 
have also joined the sociology staff. David 
W. Ames (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1953}, who 
has been appointed in anthropology, recent- 
ly completed a study of the Wolof people in 
the Gambia and Senegal after concucting 
field work in West Africa as a fellow of ihe 
Social Science Research Council in 1€50~51. 

Thecdore Anderson, Ph.D. candidate in 
the department, Js now an acting instructor. 
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/ Socialism and American Life. Edited by Dox- 
ALD DREW EGBERT and Stow PErRsons. 2 
vols. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+776; xiv-+575. $17.50 
($10.00 each). 


With the object of evaluating the impact 
of socialism on American life, the Princeton 
University Program on American Civilization 
brought together qualified experts from many 
different fields of the social sciences and hu- 
manities. The result is a collection of some four- 
teen papers on various aspects of socialism and 
American society, constituting Volume I, and a 
series of bibliographical essays, constituting 
Volume II. “-. 

The contributors vary not only-by field of 
specialization but also by political outlook; 
there are papers bv socialists, former socialists, 
and nonsocialists, whose scope parallels the con- 
tributors’ range of intellectual and political in- 
terest. Socialism is defined to include not only 
` the various Marxist varieties but also such re- 
ligious movements as the Shakers and such 
secular utopian groups as the Owenite com- 
munities. The European background, the his- 
tory of various socialist movements in the 
United States, socialist political, economic, and 
social theory, and socialist art and literature are 
considered. 

The assumption underlying the undertaking 
is that socialism has been an important aspect 
of American civilization. But the central theme 

` in Volume I is the unimportance of socialism to 
“ Americans attested by such statements as: “the 
socialist argument. . . has not made much head- 
way” (p. 450); “the influence of socialist eco- 
nomics, both ideologically and practically, has 
been very limited in the United States” (p. 
483); and “socialism has never been able to gain 
in any direct way a really strong place in Amer- 
ican civilization and art” (p. 750). The contra- 
diction may amount only to the difference be- 
tween the direct and the indirect influences of 
socialism. The papers focus on the former. But 
it may be the latter which merits major con- 
sideration. Politically and ideologically, the in- 
fluence of socialism on American society has 
; been primarily its impact on other societies, the 


fates of which profoundly affect American life. 
Second, its effect on American intellectual life 
cannot be measured by the mere acceptance or 
rejection of particular Marxian ideas: the major 
significance of the doctrine is as a set of per- 
vasive unstated assumptions for the formula- 
tion of problems. Yet these topics receive little 
attention in this work. Hence, the tendency 
sometimes to dwell on what must strike one as 
the trivial. 

Nevertheless, at least two major subjects of 
sociological research are advanced by this work: 
the investigation of social movements and of 
social classes. Daniel Bell’s “book within a 
book,” a two-hundred-page sociohistorical 
treatment of the political careers of Marxist par- 
ties in the United States, is the most scholarly 
work on the subject yet to appear. Transcend- 
ing the particular, Bell provides many stimulat- 
ing suggestions on, for example, the conflicting 
doctrines of consistent adherence to deviant 
ideology, on the one hand, and participation in 
the day-to-day world of political action, on the 
other hand. In other chapters in Volume I, and 
in the bibliographical essays in Volume IT, the 
student of social movements will find much data 
and some hypotheses worthy of systematic re- 
search. The range is broad, encompassing re- 
ligious and secular utopian as well as Marxist 
socialist movements. But because there is no 
generic scheme to relate historical events, the 
material is, on the whole, a source of data 
rather than a contribution to the sociology of 
social movements. 

The effort to account for the failure of social- 
ism to leave an appreciable mark on American 
fife quite naturally includes an evaluation of the 
Marxist class theory, while the attempt to eval- 
uate Marxian theoretics must perforce focus on 
the theory of class formation and struggle. The 
one extensive discussion of the Marxian theory 
of classes appears in Wilbert Moore’s paper on 
the sociology of socialism, and Daniel Bell’s 
analysis of the failure of socialism in America 
considers the Marxian notions of class struggle 
and social stratification. Both agree that Marx- 
lan class analysis does not fit major trends in 
the United States. 

However, these two essays and the references. 
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scattered throughout the volumes illustrate the 
result of the contributors’ emphasis on docu- 
menting the failure of socialism: there is little 
. consideration of the manner in which Marxian 
ideas have influenced American investigators of 
class or in which Marx’s hypotheses have been 
supported. 

Yet the very field of social stratification well 
illustrates how pervasive the Marxian influence 
is. The investigators of social stratification are 
preoccupied with the problems posed by Marx; 
data are examined, in part, to see whether they 
prove or disprove Marx; the controversies 
among research workers often center on Marx’s 
contentions. Parsons asserts that the “Marxian 
view of the importance of class structure has in 
a broad way been vindicated” (“Social Classes 
and Class Conflict in the Light of Recent So- 
ciological Theory,” American Economic Review, 
XXXIX [May, 1949], p. 26). Centers says tnat 
his data “strongly supported a conception of 
social classes as political and economic interest 
groups tending to be structured primarily along 
the lines of socio-economic stratification” (The 
Psychology of Social Classes [Princeton: Prince- 
‘ton University Press, 1949], p. 210). Warner 
concludes that Marx was inadequate, for, al- 
though “admitting economic determinism, [we] 
argue that class is a multi-factored phenome- 
non” (W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community [New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941], pp. 81 
ff.; W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eels, Social Class in America [Chicago: 


Science Research Associates, 1949], p. 129). . 


Lipset and Bendix look to Marx to provide an 
orientation for future research: in studying so- 
cial class “the work of Marx and Weber seems 
to us to provide the most promising basis for 
further work” (“Social Status and Social Struc- 
ture: A Re-examination of Data and Interpre- 
tations: II,” British Journal of Sociology, I 
[June, 1951], 247). As Salomon said about 
Weber, much of the work on stratification is “a 
long and intense dialogue with the ghost of Karl 
Marx,” A careful analysis of the ways in which 
Marxian ideas have pervaded American thought 
in general—and theories of social stratification 
in particular—still remains to be made. 

The editors, Persons and Egbert, have set an 
example to others by their organization of the 
volumes, their introductory chapter to Volume 

“I providing a classificatory framework for the 
papers, and, particularly, their editing of the 
Bibliography. Whatever may be the life of the 
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essays on socialism and American civilization, 
the bibliographical volume will be indis>ensa- 
ble. 

WILLIAM KORNHAUSER 
Columbia University 


Faces in the Crowd: Individual Studies tn Char- 
acter and Politics. By DAVID RIESMAN in col- 
laboration with NaTHAN GLAZER. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xti-+ 
751. $5.00. l 


This work is a sequel and supplement to The 
Lonely Crowd. It is another research memoran- 
dum—albeit betweer hard covers—expioring a 
fundamental problem: How do social changes 
affect character structure, and how does this in 
turn affect the meaning and destiny of politigal 
freedom? : 

If political man is to be free, he requires so- 
cial and psychological supports. Put trus gen- 
erally, this proposition (though always wortk 
restating) is hardiv new. Our real need is to say 
something about the relation between treedom, - 
personality, and social structure. A number of 
lines of inquiry centering on the way. tensions 
are built into individuals who share like social 
experiences—Durkheim and the Neo-Freudians 
come to mind~-have prepared the way. Ries- 
man’s work draws upon these materials and ad- 
vances this quest. 

The bulk of this volume consists of twenty- 
one lengthy transcriptions drawn from a pool of 
a hundred and eighty interviews. While these 
“portraits” are themselves interspersed with 
analytical comment (clearly labeled), the inter- 
pretation itself is, in this volume, rather brief. 
This is confined Jargely to Part I, “A Theory of 
Character and Politics,” in sixty-nine pages. 
Although a good acquaintance with Riesman’s 
ideas can be gained from this work, it should be 

eread in conjunction with The Lonely Crowd, On 
the other hand, this is not a data book for the 
first volume, since that was basec on a far 
greater variety of materials. 

What is Riesman’s theory? On thz level that 
seems to interest him most, it is a theory of his- 
torical stages or epochs, each of which has its 
characteristic way of socializing individuals. 
The socialization process must include devices 
for insuring confarmity to received codes. In the 
beginning, says Riesman, there is “tredition- 
direction.” Here conformity 
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is assured by inculcating in the young a near-auto- 
matic obedience to tradition, as this is defined for 
the particular social role toward which the individua] 
is headed by his sex and station at birth. That 
obedience, with all its gratifying rewards, is taught 
by the large circumambient clan and, after child- 
hood, usually by members of one’s own sex group. In 
this way one learns to master increasingly admired 
and difficult techniques and to avoid the shame that 
befalls the violator of the given norms. 


Politically, a tradition-directed society is char- 
acterized by widespread indifference and con- 
servatism on the part of the masses, who are, 
| one might say, asleep. 

Next comes the stage of “inner-direction,” 
marked by a new pattern of conformity “resting 
less on continuously encouraged obedience to 
customs and more on obedience to internalized 
controls instilled in childhood by the individ- 
ual’s parents and other adult authorities.” The 
inner-directed individual’s 
whole life is guided, for good or ill, by very general- 
ized goals~-such as wealth, fame, goodness, achieve- 
ment—which were implanted early by identification 
with and modeling upon one’s parents and other in- 
fluential adults. One may be torn among these 
goals, fail to achieve them, or fight their tug; but one 
never doubts that life is goal-directed and that the 
inner voice is the principal source of that direction. 
Metaphorically, one may think of such people as 
gyroscopically driven—the gyroscope being im- 
planted by adults and serving to stabilize the young 
even in voyages occupationally, socially, or geo- 
graphically far from the ancestral home. 


The political meaning of inner-direction is found 
in the production of individuals who can hold 
firmly to a sense of identity, reflected in the so- 
cial ideals they accept and uncorrupted by the 
pressures of the market place. 

The epoch of the inner-directed man is in its 
turn replaced by the stage of other-direction. 


Conformity rests not so much on the incorpora- , 


tion of adult authority as on sensitive attention to 
the expectations of contemporaries. In the place of 
life-long goals toward which one is steered as by a 
gyroscope, the other-directed person obeys a fluc- 
tuating series of short-run goals picked up (to con- 
tinue with metaphor) by a radar. This radar, to be 
sure, is also installed in childhood, but the parents 
and other adults encourage the child to tune in to 
the people around him at any given time and share 
his preoccupation with their reactions to him and 
his to them. . . . The world of interpersonal relations 
almost obscures from view the world of physical 
nature and the supernatural as the setting for the 
human drama. 
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Other-directedness seems to add to the vulner- 
ability of the democratic polity. Its products 
are only superficially and unstably attached to 
the political order and to political ideals; they 
find it difficult to relate themselves to the politi- 
cal world “not only because of its complexity 
but because they have lost their inner-directed 
standards of performance.” 

Many will hear in this echoes of an Ortega 
announcing the coming of the mass-man. And, 
indeed, Riesman’s study may be understood as 
an effort to discover how the-representative in- 
dividual of a mass society is produced. The 
other-directed man is the mass-man—a figure 
beginning now to take on more readily discerni- 
ble features. And although Riesman sturdily 
rejects the role of Cassandra as well as any ro- 
mantic worship of the past—seelng a new “au- 
tonomous” type as an ideal end for the dialectic 
interplay of character and history-—there is 
little doubt that his analysis of other-directed- 
ness places him squarely among the conserva- 
tive critics of contemporary society. His ap- 
proach is more clinical and, perhaps, “‘construc- 
tive,” but many of the intellectual problems are 
the same and might just as well, and with 
mutual benefit, be handled together. 

Every significant generalization of this kind 
entails an expressed or implied theory regarding 
the decisive social processes. In Ortega it is the 
fate of elites that is decisive, and the rise of the 
mass-man is seen as all one with the debilitation 
of creative and culture-sustaining elites. For 
Riesman it is a special way of winning conform- 
ity that results in many of the same cultural 
consequences (e.g., superficiality, the emptying- 
out of values). Our problem is to recognize the 
relation between these theories and perhaps 
come closer to answering a central question: 
What is decisive for the evolution of values? 
Riesman is justified in keeping to his own lan- 
guage and posture if this helps him get his ideas 
out on the table. But a systematic effort to 
evaluate comparatively these related theories is 
surely necessary. This comparison should be 
among those analyses that come to similar em- 
pirical conclusions but which offer (or seem to 
offer) varying explanations, 

A related point is that a broad historical 
generalization can serve inquiry best when 
tzken as a matrix for specific studies of institu- 
tional functioning. After all, what is the use of 
such a theory? Are we to look about us and 
count the number of other-directed persons? 
Can we say we “have” a theory when, let us 
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say, a study of a representative sample of stu- 
dents reveals a high incidence of other-directed- 
ness? Or that we do not “have” a theory if this 
result does not appear? Hardly. Any attempt to 
confront Riesman’s model in this way can lead 
only to confusion. Rather, if his analysis is to 
bear fruit, it will lead us to search out the pres- 
sures upon school staffs that somehow constrain 
them to-embrace procedures conducive to other- 
directedness. It will suggest that the develop- 
ment of “interpersonal relations” and “group 
dynamics” bears important symptomatic sig- 
nificance, inviting us to ask what it is that in- 
creases the receptivity of various professional 
groups to such doctrines. We may find that so- 
cialization in childhood is not the decisive proc- 
ess and that elite functioning is central. But, 
whatever we find, it will be a matter of studying 
. the dynamics of influence and not of labeling 
populations or categorizing individuals. Even 
the identification of extreme cases—the usual 
and important payoff of type analysis—has the 
primary utility of showing us a process laid 
bare. 

If we can somehow avoid adding Riesman’s 
study to the long roster of “theories of history,” 
we may find here a source from which many 
useful inquiries will spring. And, whatever the 
outcome, no one will lose from having entered 
into conversation with this keen and sensitive 
intelligence. 
PHILIP SELZNICK 


University of California, Berkeley 


Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning. By 
Kart MANNHEIM. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv-+384. $5.00. 


This posthumously published volume ap- 
pears to be a draft of Professor Mannheim’s 
long-promised discussion of planning in democ- 
racy. Mannheim died in 1947 with his work on 
the manuscript unfinished, so that, as Professor 
Lowe remarks in his Preface, we cannot know 
what Mannheim would have changed, if he 
could. As it is, simple frameworks for studying a 
problem and redefinitions of terms are occasion- 
ally cited as substantiations of hypotheses. The 
work is best described as Mannheim’s ‘working 
paper”---some of the text is almost in the form 
of notes—on freedom under planning, a problem 
which he considered the most serious and difii- 
cult confronting modern democracy. 
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Social and economic planning in modern 
Western society is, Mannheim believes, un- 
avoidable. He sets out to identify areas where 
planning is required and to suggest means by 
which planning may maximize freedom: the re- 
cruiting and training of leaders, the stabilizing 
of the economy and redistributing its rewards, 
the channeling of social mobility, the giving of 
moral and aesthetic guidance as well as educa- 
tional and material aid to the socially “up- 
rooted,” the providing of other conditions for the 
growth of “democratic personality,” and the 
strengthening of consensus on democratic meth- 
ods for solving group problems. In all this 
Mannhetm’s concern for the future role of social 
science is evident: he wished to encourage goal- . 
oriented research within a common conceptual 
framework. 

Mannheim’s belief that planning is inevitable 
is based on the disintegration of tradition, the 
weakening of primary group controls, lack of 
personal discipline, and irrationality—the threat 
of anomie. Added to this is the failure of large- 
scale organization to replace the vanishing 
sources of spontaneous co-ordination and the 
increased possibility of absolute and total social 
control by small minorities, whence arises the 
current grave menace of totalitarianism. Some 
may feel disappointed that the work in its pres- 
ent form presents no new evidence indicating 
the magnitude and tempo of the disintegrating 
tendencies and that the spontaneous counter- 
forces are underestimated. 

Basic to the achievement of the social gaals 
discussed by Mannheim is the redistribution cf 
power in all types of social relationships. Adept- 
ing the Goldhamer and Shils distinction be- 
tween manipulation and domination, Mann- 
heim -seerns to consider manipulation as some- 
how the more democratic way to exercise power. 
A distinction between functional and communal 
power roughly takes the place cf Max Weber’s 
contrast between the legal-rational and tradi- 
tional and charismatic forms of legitimization, 
and function offers a ready criterion “for intel- 
ligent control of predatory power” (p. 65). To 
broaden the basis for recruiting leaders in demo- 
cratic societies, he approves the use of personali- 
ty assessment as well as wider application of 
merit criteria but points out the limitations of 
formal personality tests in predicting how per- 
sons will actually act. He recommends not only 
the democratization of educational opportunity 
but also a change in educational content to 
facilitate the development of widespread social 
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insight and greater social rationality. Here, as 
also in the fostering of religious consensus, 
Mannheim sees sociology as playing <n impor- 
tant role in social integration. He couns heavily 
on adult education to use, especially, the find- 
ings on the consequences of various child-rearing 
practices. 

Mannheim envisages democratic planning as 
touching every sphere of life and believes it calls 
for widespread and intensive consensus on ulti- 
mate goals, of which, at the same time, demo- 
cratic processes must permit continual revision. 
He does not show great anxiety about the 
preservation of the legal protection of cissenters 
in the planned society, but he believes that the 
inculcation of mutual respect among citizens, 
based upon self-respect in turn engendered by 
widespread security, opportunity, and educa- 
tion, will minimize the danger of tyranny over 
the individual, fortified as he is by spontaneous 
group pressures. Nonetheless, we are scmetimes 
made uneasy by such striking contrasts in tone 
as, between, on the one hand: 


Personal relationships and primary groups should 
by their very nature grow spontaneously. To plan 
for them cannot mean to manipulate them directly, 
but rather to change the environment to facilitate 
and set free their spontaneous and latent forces 
[p. 184]. 


and, on the other: 


The task ofthe redistributive society of the fu- 
ture will be to control strictly those personal and 
group aspirations that run counter to the agreed 
plan [p. 87]. 


Mannheim acknowledges strong democratiz- 
ing trends already changing the basis of recruit- 
ment of leaders in Great Britain and America, 
but with his work in this form it is not clear 
exactly how or by how much present coaditions 
fall short of his objectives. Similarly, the revi- 
sion he proposes for the economic order is not 
sufficiently explicit to reveal whether h2 has ir 
mind an economy where private enterprise con- 
stitutes only a small residue or one in which con- 
trol is largely limited to countercyclizal and 
antimonopolistic measures. He does no more 
than broach the problem of how economic free- 
dom in a “mixed economy” is to be maintained. 
This is an especially relevant question, since 
Mannheim’s plan envisages the elimination of 
competition as a basic principle, confining its 
role to “competition between equals.” 

The volume contains some footnotes citing 
the works of Joseph Schumpeter, which are im- 
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portant and relevant. However, whether they 
are Mannheim’s own or Professor Gerth’s is not 
clear, since both have been combined in the 
bibliographical notes. 

By their conscientious and scholarly efforts 
the editors have presented a work of Mannheim 
which, despite its incompleteness, raises one by 
one almost every important question facing 
those who seek to learn the conditions for strong 
yet spontaneous co-operation. 


DWAINE and ELIZABETH WIRTH MARVICK 


University of Michigan 


Labor in the Soviet’ Union. By Sotomon M. 
SCHWARZ. New York: Frederick’ A. Praeger, 
1952. Pp. xvili+364. $6.00. 


Soviet Economic Institutions: The Social Struc- 
ture of Production Units. By ALEXANDER 
Vucrnicu. (“Hoover Institute Studies,” Ser. 
E: Institutions.) Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1952. Pp. x-+150. 
$1.75. 


These studies, based solely upon the analysis 
of Soviet printed sources, show to what degree a 
historian of economics and a sociologist can 
penetrate in a society not subject to a direct ob- 
servation. Schwarz analyzes the historical 
trends of Soviet labor markets, wages and living 
standards, hours and working conditions, and so- 
cial insurance. Because of their family and other 
connections, 90 per cent of the urban workers 
|were in some way related to the village. This 
makes for a half-rustic character of the Russian 
city labor. At the beginning of the last war 
female labor numbered about 40 per cent of all 
industrial workers. By 1944, workers in the 
steel and iron industries were 40 per cent fe- 
male, while from 50 to 60 per cent of miners in 
some coal districts were female. 
The most conspicuous fact in the Soviet labor 
relations has been the tightening of the state 
|control. In the thirties the unemployment in- 
surance was abolished, and the labor market - 
was turned Into a directed supply of labor. In 
1938 the workbook was introduced. In 1940 the 
elght-hour day and seven-day week, backed by 
severe legal sanctions, were started. Also a steady 
peur in the differentiation in earnings has 
been noted. As regards the real wage level, the 
1929 index of 100 fell to 57 in 1938 and still 
more to 35 in 1948, rising to 55 in 1951. Dr. 
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Schwarz’s book is valuable because of the rich 
data and interesting comparisons. 

Dr. Vucinich analyzes the social structure of 
five units of Soviet economic production. These 
are: the factory, the kolkkoz, the sovkhoz, the 
machine and tractor station (MTS), and the 
urban producer’s co-operative. There are three 
main social classes in Russia: the intelligentsia, 
workers, and peasants. There are also three 
sources of power within a factory: the manage- 
- ment, the party, and the trade-union. However, 
as the trade-union’s function consists merely of 
emulating the productivity of the workers and 
| taking care of social welfare, the competition for 
power is carried out between the management 
and the party. Nevertheless, all three agencies, 
together with an overdeveloped net of controls, 
concentrate upon the molding of the new Soviet 
man. Consequently, a factory is a place not only 
of production but also of the socialization of the 
Soviet citizen. Characteristically, a person 
should comply not only with the basic socialist 
discipline but also with the state discipline, 
planning discipline, production discipline, tech- 
‘nology discipline, and labor discipline. How- 
ever, the worker as well as the managerial 
groups develop primary groups whose cohesive- 
ness counteracts the Soviet demand for im- 
personal and precise interaction. As the author 
properly remarks, the Soviet concept of bu- 
reaucracy is the opposite of what we usually 
understand by the term. The Soviet bureaucrat 
is a person who mixes the family and primary 
group elements with his business. In general, the 
factory tends to be organized along the principle 
of one-man management and the principle of 
business-like accounting. In contrast the kolkhoz 
has comparatively a kind of internal democracy, 
being only indirectly subordinated to the state 
control. The sovkhoz (i.e., the state farm) com- 
prehends elements of factory, kolkhoz as well as 
the MTS. į 

Like Schwarz, Vucinich notices the pro- 
gressive stratification cf Soviet society. The 
“planned inequality” was introduced in 1933 by 
establishing seven income groups within the 
kolkhos. In 1948 there were already nine income 


groups in the kolkhoz. Furthermore, the socio- 


economic position of the managerial group has 
been rising steadily, due to the higher educa- 
tional requirement. Interestingly, only the ar- 
tisan co-operative, which is considered by Soviet 
authorities as of lower importance, is not strati- 
fied; it is based upon primary-group relations. 
Unfortunately, Vucinich does not attempt to 
estimate to what degree the stratification of the 
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Soviet society is due to the division of lebor and 
to what degree it is the result of the planned 
principle of one-man management which gradu- 
ally permeated all Soviet institutions. As the 
kolkhoz are concentrated into the larger sovkhoz 
and as there is a growing tendency to build 
agricultural cities, the relative autonorry of the 
rural population, too, will probably decrease in 
the future. 

By concentrating upon the economic produc- 
tion units, Vucinich has simplified the picture of 
Soviet stratification, reducing it into a threefold 
scheme. However, the analysis of the whole 
Soviet society, which would include also groups 
not directly engaged in the production, like the 
army, the schools, hospitals, etc., would call for 
a more detailed stratification. The most signifi- 
cant fact of Vucinich’s study is the documented 
references to the protective function of informal 
groups. Realizing that the Soviet state has de- 
veloped so many institutions, formal groups, 
and control agencies that a Soviet c:tizen is, 
theoretically, rather over- than undersccialized, 
one appreciates the tremendous vitality of in- 
formal and primary groups. Unless tke Soviet 
state makes more room for the spontaneous crea- 
tion of social groups, the planned behavicr of 
the Soviet citizens will alwavs be lagging far be- 
hind normative expectation. 

Jkt KOLAJA 
Cornell University 


Soziale Umschichtungen in einer dänischen 
Mittelstadt. By THEODOR GEIGER Kopen- 
hagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951. Pp. 130. 
20 Danish kroner. 


In the late 1920’s and the early 1930’s the 
late Professor Geiger wrote a large number cf 
articles on social stratification which are of 
theoretical and pclitical interest. They include a 
‘detailed statistical analysis of the occupational 
stratification of the German population which 
was published in the Archiv fiir Soztalwissen- 
schaft. The present work and his recent studies 
of the Danish intelligentsia are unfortunately 
his last contributions. 

-Geiger’s research on social stratification was 
prompted by questions which differ significantly 
from those usually asked by Amer-can soci- 
clogists. He sought an over-all view of the strati- 
fication of a society, whether he deal: with the 
German people or the town of Aarhus—from 
which vantage point he raised provocative 
questions which are stated in the thearetica] in- 
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troduction to this volume. Most studies of social 
mobility, Geiger says, lack the necessary back- 
ground: Is change of status significant only for 
the career of the individual (or the family), or is 
it indicative of major changes in the social struc- 
ture? Is the open-class system a current reality 
or a myth derived from the laissez faire doc- 
trines of the industrial revolution? Emphasis on 
upward and downward mobility isa result; these 
studies completely neglect the significance of 
mobility without change of status, as well as the 
uncertainty of status distinctions and their rela- 
tive unimportance for a study of changing social 
strata. 

_ There follow a series of methodological re- 
minders concerning the analysis of social mo- 
bility (pp. 11-25) which should be considered by 
students of social stratification, who, unlike the 
author, conduct their research on the basis of 
sample studies. For example: Geiger criticizes 
the studies which analyze the social origins of 
persons making up an occupation but which 
tacitly assume that this occupation itself is stat- 
ic. And he makes the point that in Europe the 
academic professions were an object of aspira- 
tion to large numbers, who, if they succeeded, 
would be upwardly mobile, though the academic 
profession could by the same token be said to 
have suffered a cecline. 

To analyze tke total social structure of the 
city of Aarhus, Geiger obtained permission from 
the Danish Census to add some questions to 
their regular questionnaire, and his report con- 
siders the returns for the city as a whole. He en- 
countered a certain opposition from the local 
conservative press, which together with the 
limitation of the funds at his disposal imposed 
important restrictions on the study; these are 
carefully noted. The major part of this report 
consists of two sections. The first deals with the 
social structure of Aarhus in two ways: data on 
the social origin oi the residents are classified to 
show how each “group of origin” is distributed* 
among the social strata and how the members 
of each stratum have been “recruited” from 
various social origins. These facts are reported 
together on the same tables, by years of birth of 
the respondents. The second section deals with 
marriage within and between social strata. 

Obviously only a very few additional ques- 
tions could be added to the census questionnaire. 
This and the author’s preference for a study of 
the total population set limits to the work. One 
notes the omission of data on out-migration 
which are difficult to come by but which are es- 
sential if not only the “recruitment” but also 
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the changing structure of occupational groups is 
to be understood. Nevertheless, future sample 
studies of social mobility can profit from Gei- 
ger’s strictures. 

Among the most interesting particular find- 
ings are perhaps the data on the degree to which 
fathers and sons follow the same occupation as 
compared with the degree to which a given so- 
cial stratum is recruited from without. Of 
course, the real value of such studies depends on 
the possibility of comparisons with others, a 
point which the author emphasizes. But, apart 
from that, one should ask: What do studies such 
as the present add to our knowledge? On this 
point Geiger himself is very modest but perhaps 
not sufficiently critical. In particular, he is not 
convincing when he correctly criticizes the use 
of subjective status distinctions, on the one 
hand, while analyzing intermarriage as an index 
of mobility, on the other. However, of greater 
importance by far is the question: What is to be 
gained by an analysis of the occupational struc- 
ture of a community, if this is divorced from 
other, and especially from political, problems? 
The author’s older book, Die soziale Schichtune 
des deutscnen Volkes did go into these prob- 
lems, though it may be questioned whether the 
relation between the statistical and the political _ 
analysis was very convincing. It may well be 
that Geiger avoided a similar attempt for just — 
this reason, though it is probable that such an 
attempt would have more promise of success 
when applied to a community rather than a na- 
tion. At any rate, his decision to confine himself 
to a statistical analysis raises the question: For 
what purpose is such an Inventory assembled? 
The author’s data bear out the hypothesis that 
interoccupational mobility has decreased over - 
the last century, but his failure to consider the 
social and political history of the community 
makes this finding less valuable than it would be 
otherwise. In saying so, I find myself in agree- 
ment with Jean Floud, who discussed Geiger’s 
work in the British Journal of Sociology (June, 
1952), to which the interested reader may refer. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy. By J. L. 
TALMON. Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. 
xi-+366, $4.00. 


Not in itself important, this book is signif- 
icant as another contemporary voice raised in 
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denunciation of the eighteenth century. In 
truth, the demand that the Enlightenment be 
eradicated from our consciousness is becoming 
almost a vogue. It comes from writers whe, fol- 
lowing De Tocqueville, have been troubled by 
the recklessness and sometime cruelty of the 
populace; from others who are Aristotelian in 
their basic political outlook; from Catholic po- 
litical theorists; and from political theorists who 
experiment with the tools of psychoanalysis. It 
is laid against us broadside by our censors, our 
modern Jeremiahs, Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Ad- 
ler, and their few associated prophets. 

As a critic, Talmon, to his credit, belongs to 
the De Tocqueville school. As an analyst, he re- 
calls Karl Popper, though lacking the latter’s 
conviction and challenge. His attack is centered 
on those French theorists whom he finds to have 
contributed to the foundation of “totalitarian 
democracy,” a term which, like that other re- 
cently popularized hybrid, ‘‘constitutional dic- 
tatorship,” is a matter of taste and probably of 
limited usefulness in our political vocabulary. 
Nevertheless, the principles which he does con- 
demn are, he makes clear, but the logical ex- 
tremes of tenets common to all the philosophes, 
and so it is fair to regard his analysis as appli- 
cable au fond to the general beliefs of the Enlight- 
enment. His thesis may bestated briefly: that the 
present world crisis results from the collision 
between liberal, empirical democracy and totali- 
tarian, messianic democracy and that this con- 
flict has been in preparation since the French 
Revolution. Empiricism he holds to be the.ally 
of freedom. Just what liberal, empirical democ- 
racy consists of is nowhere explained, and so the 
validity of Talmon’s main theme cannot be as- 
sessed; inasmuch as he intends to devote two 
more volumes to describing the history of totali- 
tarian democracy, perhaps he may somewhere 
find occasion te elucidate the meaning of its op- 
posite. What totalitarian democracy zs, is like» 
wise obscure. There are suggestions here and 

there that he identifies it with the “people’s 
democracies” of eastern Europe and China; but 
also there is at least a hint (p. 254) that it may 
be one of the hazards of the welfare state. 

Totalitarian democracy has sprung in the 
first place from eighteenth-century rationalism, 
jidentified with Helvétius and Holbach (with 
Talmon’s apologies to the textbooks), Morelly, 

! Mably, and, chief of all, Rousseau. It derived 
sinew and substance from, as Talmon aptly calls 
it, the Jacobin improvisation of Robespierre and 
St. Just. It was, finally, crystallized by the 
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Babdouvist conspiracy. Of the usual arguments 
agzinst rationalism, Talmon’s primary empha- 
sis is on its postulate of a single valid social sys- 
tem and consequent encouragement of political 
intolerance and suppression of political heresy: 
“An exclusive creed cannot admit opp2sition”’ 
(p. 253). Forged in the furnace of the Revolu- 
tion, the messianic temper appeared, “wholly a 
new product of the Revolution” (p. 170), linking 
freedom with virtue, and defining the !atter in 
terms of the imperatives of one exclusive nat- 
ural social order, equating partisanship with 
righteousness. The Babouvist conspiracy exem- 
plified this messianism and, though ineffectual 
in its time, was a harbinger of the temperament 
let loose in the modern world. 

Eighteenth-century reasonableness, individ- 
uzlism, optimism, and secular self-sufficiency 
does not have to end with Babeuf; they may, on 
the contrary, provide the only armor equal to 
the obscurantism and malevolence which heset 
us today. There is, of course, no place for Jaco- 
bins or political Messiahs in the constitutional 
state; but this practice of ascribing blame for 
political movements to philosophical systems 
which far antedate them has usually mzant that 
one or both is distorted to produce better fit and 
that the eclectic nature of all political move- 
ments is ignored. Talmon’s work is no exception. 

Some comment as to Talmon’s metzod is ap- 
propriate. We are told: 


What this study is concerned with is a state of 
mind, a way of feeling, a disposition, a pattern of 
mental, emotional and behaviouristic elercents, best 
compared to the set of attitudes engendered by a 
religion. Whatever may be said about the signif- 
icance of the economic or other factors in the shap- 
ing of beliefs, it can hardly be denied that the all- 
embracing attitudes of this kind, once crystallized, 
are the real substance of history. The concrete ele- 
ments of history, the acts of politicians, the aspira- 
tions of people, the ideas, values, preferences and 
prejudices of an age, are the outward manifestations 
of its religion in the widest sense [p. 11). 


This book, written by a student cf the late 
Harold Laski, neglects entirely the economic in- 
terpretation of ideas and events, to establish the 
“climate of opinion” as the clue to the under- 
standing of history. So the key which unlocks 
the door of history for one generation becomes 
discarded by another, not because the key has 
rusted, but because somehow the lock has been 
changed. So history shows its disdain for all at- 
tempts to unravel its meaning by seizing hold of 
one loose thread, through continually making 
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other of its threads seem prettier and more 
worth tugging at to subsequent generations. For 
example, he says: “Apart from his genuine faith 
in private property, Saint Just was too much of 
a responsible statesman, too vitally interested in 
the success of the sale of national property, and 
the policy of assignats, etc.” (p. 163). So far as 
this reader could detect, this constitutes Tal- 
mon’s sole admission that the men of affairs 
whom he discusses were motivated by anything 
other than theoretical considerations or atti- 
tudes derived from the “climate of opinion,” 
Surely the understanding of history will elude 
this or any other such single approach. Of vital 
importance, too, is the institutional fabric, the 
state of the sciences, economics, the require- 
ments of expedience and the influence of acci- 
dents, and so, also, is the individual who acts in 
the age to which he has been born. Both Talmon 
and the psychoanalyst whom he emulates (p, 
254) will be better advised if they reveal to the 
patient in all its fulness the background from 
which the malady has sprung—in Talmon’s 
case, the fever of totalitarianism. Either they 
must do this, or else argue their thesis through 
their own thoughts and logic, not appealing to 
the assumed pattern of history. 

In general, the writer permits his subjects to 
speak for themselves, sometimes through quota- 
tions, now in translation, now through para- 
phrase. However, in Part I, “The Jacobin Im- 
provisation,”’ there is page after page of repeti- 
tion, a fault which Talmon could hardly cure 
but might have curbed. The discussions of the 
Jacobins and the Conspiracy of the Equals con- 
tain much evidence of painstaking scholarship, 
and the latter is perhaps as useful as any treat- 
ment of the Conspiracy we have in English. 
The notes supply excellent bibliographical aid. 


LEstre W. DUNBAR 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Is Anybody Listening? By WILLIAM H. WHEYTE, 
JR., and the Editors of Fortune. Drawings by 
ROBERT OSBORN. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1952, Pp. xii +239. $3.00. 


To learn about many important develop- 
ments in contemporary society, one has to turn 
either to periodicals written for ultraconserva- 
tive audiences or to suitable novels. These, to 
survive, must present factual information and 
avoid exaggerations and other distortions that 
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would offend their readers. One should read 
George Orwell’s 1984 before turning to Is Any- 
body Listening? because of the many borrowings 
of Orwell terminology. 

Whyte and his associates attempt to describe 
briefly what is happening to selected aspects of 
our society. Their reports are based upon exten- 
sive interviews, general reading, and observa- 
tion. The first four chapters discuss chiefly 
domestic free-enterprise publicity. The next 
deals with our related efforts in foreign propa- 
ganda. The book’s title suggests the theme of 
these five chapters: propaganda is written chief- 
ly for the employers of propagandists. 

The second half of the book takes up the all- 
absorbing and all-consuming status struggle or 
“rat race” in the business hierarchy, particular- 
ly the area in which the struggle is most tense, 
exacting, and wearing, that of upper-middle- 
class technicians and managers. A closing chap- 
ter analyzes what social engineers attempt to 
do, and in the conclusion basic questions about 
tendencies in American and world society are 
raised. 

To obtain greater recognition as useful in 
manipulations for business and hence to get 
greater power for themselves, specialist groups, 
with their changing labels, arose historically to 
meet the inadequacies of the military, the 
lawyers, and the courtiers or lobbyists in the 
modern struggle for power. The groups include 
modern versions of the older specialties plus 
publicists, social engineers, human relations 
technicians, and all the rest. 

As writers and editors, Whyte and his asso- 
ciates look with grave concern at the rising 
power of the managerial technicians and manip- 
ulators who claim to be “scientific” because 
they peddle gimcracks which are by-products of 
social scientific research. The Fortune editors 
note (p. x): “The emphasis on ‘scientific’ tech- 
niques is now becoming so overweening that the 
social engineering approach is bidding fair to 
remove from communication individual intui- 
tion, inspiration and hunch,” their own special- 
ties. ‘Toward the end of the book the editors 
shake their fingers even more ominously: “Tf, in 
the name of science, social engineering continues 
its encroachments, it may eventually provoke a 
know-nothing revulsion so extreme that any 
kind of rational inquiry into man’s behavior 
will come to be viewed as not only amoral but 
immoral” (pp. 232-33). 

Whyte et al. are not attacking social scien- 
tists. They obviously admire objective and in- 
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cisive students of human behavior. They com- 
pete with the power-bitten and not with the 
- curiosity-stricken. They are trying to deflate 
group therapists, integrative leaders, social sur- 
veyors, public opinion pollsters, public relations 
specialists, group mediators, and community 
technicians—all managerial technicians whom 
they apparently regard as competitors—and set 
them in a “truer” perspective. 

Even though this book, like so many, is am- 
munition in the confused and confusing battles 
among peddlers of expertise, it contains facts 
and raises questions to which sociologists should 
give very careful consideration. Many of the 
points are of the sort discounted or brushed 
aside by methodologically muscle-bound “‘scien- 
tists” as “mere social wisdom,” but here are a 
few samples: “Thus have we talked to foreigners 
of our ‘individualism,’ when we have achieved 
the most horizontal, cooperative of all societies; 
of ‘competition’ and ‘incentive economy,’ when 
we have achieved the kind of security that so- 

clalists everywhere hunger for” (p. 84). “If the 
` wives of management are any criterion, our 
schools and colleges—and U.S. society in gen- 
- eral—are producing the most tractable, system- 
minded youth we have ever had” (p. 148). “In 
sheer self-defense, if nothing else, the social 
scientist must keep a zealous eye on ethics” (p. 
233). Is Anybody Listening? would be excellent 
required reading for introductory students of 
sociology. 
ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York 


Equality by Statute. By MORROE BERGER. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
$3.25. 


The idea that law can serve to reduce group 
discrimination, even to eliminate operating 
forms of social stratification, is no longer re- 
garded as a shameful and preposterous notion. 
People believe now in the efficacy of laws, stat- 
utes, and judicial decisions for correcting social- 
ly disadvantageous situations. Morroe Berger in 
this brief study reviews the social history of 
civil rights and the Supreme Court in the 
United States as a basis for portraying the ef- 
fectiveness of the latter in undermining the race- 
caste order through its decisions since 1937 and 
‘for indicating the effectiveness of New York’s 
State Committee against Discrimination as an 
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agency designed to make effective that state’s 
Ives-Quinn Law. 

Berger’s concise history of the Supreme 
Court’s role in buttressing the racial caste order 
from 1866 to 1937 is adequate for the purpose at 
hand and certainly accurate in its conclusion 
that since 1937 the “court has gone substantial- 
ly farther than its predecessors in the protection 
of the rights of racial, national, and religious 
minorities” (admittedly, with the temporary 
and partial exception of persons of Japanese 
ancestry). For the purpose of the analysis pro- 
vided in his concluding chapters, however, the 
author does not do justice to the development of 
civil rights within several states. Between the 
beginning of the nation and 1948 the several 
states had enacted at least 217 aniidiscrimina- 
tion and antibias laws, approximately one- 
fourth of these coming between 1940 and 1948, 
Yet, these unique and relatively ineifective 
statutory actions are treated in less than one 
page of the volume. 

The most significant contribution of the 
volume is its analysis of SCAD, New York 
state’s anti-discrimination agency, one of the 
first state laws to make discrimination in em- 
ployment a violation of civil rights. Berger de- 
clares that since its inception in 1945, SCAD 
“has sustained only about one quarter of all the 
complaints brought to it to the end of 1950, and 
has denied the validity of the specific claims of 
discrimination made in about two-thirds of all 
the complaints it has received in the same peri- 
od.” SCAD has “deemed it more important to 
effect a conciliation whereby an employment 
pattern will be changed and a number of John 
Does employed, rather than merely to make a 
finding in a specific instance.” Berger concludes 
that SCAD has relied too much upon individual 
complaints, that it recognized the importance of 
opening up new job opportunities for minority 
groups, but that it has thus far moved slowly in 
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Various types of empirical studies are cited in 
the final chapter on “Law and the Control of 
Prejudice and Discrimination,” There will be 
little disagreement, if any, among sociologists 
and other social scientists on the effectiveness of 
law as an agency of social control. To conclude, 
however, that such studies as Saenger and Gil- 
bert’s findings in their study of customer reac- 
tions to Negro sales personnel, and LaPiere’s 
account of his travels with a Chinese couple, 
show that “law can reduce discrimination and 
influence attitudes,” does not impress this re- 


viewer as causal proof for a socially acceptable 
conclusion. 

Ira DE A. RED 
Haverford College 


Human Communities. By ROBERT E. PARK. 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1952. Pp. 278. $4.50. 


Park’s first and last love, as journalist and as 
sociologist, was the city. As a newspaperman in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, and New York, 
he was interested in the varied manifestations of 
human behavior and the complex of economic, 
social, and political problems of urban life. His 
growing desire to understand in order ultimately 
to control the conduct of man in modern society 
impelled him in his late thirties to return to the 
university for graduate study in philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology. 

His teachers and associates at Michigan, 
Harvard, Berlin, Strasbourg, and Heidelberg 
were among the great minds of that time: Wil- 
liam James, John Dewey, George H. Mead, 
Josiah Royce, George Santayana, Franklin 
Ford, Wilhelm Windelband, Georg Simmel. Of 
these, the influence of Simmel seems most di-’ 
rectly evident in his writings. There is the simi- 
lar sweep of imagination, profundity of insight, 
the close connection of conceptualization and 
concrete reality and mastery of literary style. 
One difference, however, is outstanding. Simmel 
was a social philosopher and Park a social scien- 
tist. Unlike Simmel, Park drew upon the re- 
search findings of others and invariably directed 
his attention to the significance of his concep- 
tual framework for further research. 

During the period that Park was developing. 
a systematic sociological system, he was in close 
association with W. I. Thomas, who was en- 
gaged in constructing a social psychological 
theory. Both had made the transition from the 
interpretation of human behavior in terms of» 
the individual organism to that of explanation 
by social interaction. In sharp contrast with the 
prevailing practice then and now, Park and 
Thomas kept their theoretical formulations in 
close relationship with the concrete reality of 
social life. They were continually applying their 
conceptual framework to the explanation of 
actual human behavior and revising their theory 
to take account of the facts. They both thought 
of their theoretical systems not as ends but as 
tools for research to be evaluated by their pro- 
ductiveness in research. 
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The first part of the volume is devoted to 
“The City” and opens with the chapter on 
“Suggestions for the Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the Urban Environment.” This 
famous prospectus for research has provided the 
guide for numerous studies, many of them con- 
ducted by Park’s students and stimulated by 
Park, e.g., The Hobo, The Ghetto, The Gold 
Coast and the Slum, The Gang, Delinquency 
Areas, Vice in Chicago, and The Taxi-Dance 
Hall. As Everett C. Hughes states in the Pref- 
ace, despite these and many more studies di- 
rectly or indirectly inspired by Park, large 
areas which he staked out for research still re- 
main to be cultivated. 

The remaining papers on the city provide 
perspective and orientation for urban research. 
In different contexts they contrast the rational- 
ity, heterogeneity, freedom, and personal and 
social disorganization of urban living with the 
magical attitudes, social subordination, repres- 
sion of variation, homogeneity, and stability of 
primitive peoples and of the old-time rural com- 
munity. 

The city is presented as a social laboratory 
for the study of human behavior in the mosaic 
of territorial, economic, and cultural areas. 
Each area, from the vice district to the Gold 
Coest, is assumed to have its distinctive func- 
tion in the life of the metropolis. Changes taking 
place in the family and other institutions are 
perceived in their interrelations with the local 
and with the larger community. The role of the 


. metropolis is to be analyzed in relation to its 


own hinterland, to other metropolises and to the 
total world community. And always Park is 
concerned with the city as it expresses human 
wants and wishes and as it is constantly affect- 
ing human nature and creating new and differ- 
ent types of human beings. 

The second part of the book contains Park’s 
contributions to human ecology. As the founder 
of this new discipline he had already named it 
and indicated its value for sociology in The In- 
troduction to the Science of Sociology. The sig- 
nificance of the ecological approach first im- 
pressed him in his attempt to make a basic dis- 
tinction between the community as a territorial 
concept and society as existing in communica- 
tion and consensus. 

Park not only gave human ecology its name 
but he defined it, outlined its scope, and charac- 
terized it as a basic social science, closely re- 
lated to geography and biology and providing 
the substructure for sociology, economics, and 
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political science. He outlined the similarities of 
human ecology with plant and animal ecclogy 
but also pointed out the differences. He de- 
veloped the principal concepts of human ecclogy 
including those of habitat, symbiosis, competi- 
tion, segregation, succession, mobility, and dom- 
inance. In three chapters of this book (“The 
Urban Community as a Spatial Pettern and a 
Moral Order,” “Sociology, Community and So- 
ciety,” and “Symbiosis and Socialization”) he 
gives a masterly analysis of the way in which 
ecological, cultural, and social concepts are to be 
interrelated in research for an understanding of 
human relations and of social organizatior. 

This volume is recommended to teachers and 
students of courses in the city, community or- 
ganization, and human ecology. Just because it 
‘is not a conventional textbook, it will serve as an 
admirable guide to all those interested in under- 
standing human behavior in the urban environ- 
ment. In the judgment of the writer, it provides 
the most stimulating and insightful treatise of 
suggestions and instruction for the selection and 
prosecution of significant research projects in 
urban sociology and human ecology. 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


The New Society. By EDwarp HALLETT CARR. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1951. Pp. viii- 
119. 7s. 6d. 


Equality. By R. H. TAwnevy. 4th rev. ed. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, 1952. Pp. 285. 
$3.50. 


Two grand old men of British social science 

) | bring up to the moment in these concise volumes 
d their profound interpretations of developments 
of the | last twenty years in industrial society. 
Carr is the analytic realist; Tawney, the pro- 
phetic moralist. st. Yet their likenesses preponder- 
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ate in their conclusions, as in their lucid and 


aphoristic styles of writing. 

Each of Professor Carr’s six B.B.C. lectures 
expounds a single thesis, yet all cohere to make 
convincing their joint title. The force and in- 
sight of his broad generalizations make heady 
reading but bear up under sober second thought. 
He begins by declaring that the principal office 
of history is to prevent history from repeating 
itself: 

My difference with Toynbee is that he regards 

| history as repetitive, whereas I think of it as con- 
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tinuous. .. . A historically-minded generation is one 
which looks back, not indeed for solutions which 
cannot be found in the past, but for those critical in- 
sights which are necessary both to the understanding 
Jof its existing situation and to the realization of the 
values which it helds. 


In “From Competition to Planned Econo- 
my” he points out: 


But once the practice and philosophy of laissez- 
fatre were abandoned, some purpose had to be de- 
finec, or at any rate silently assumed, which would 
guide the intervention of the state... . You cannot 
in these days plan for inequality. Once you can no 
longer explain inequalities either as the salutary re- 


‘sult of a natural economic process or as incidentals 


in an economic organization primarily designed to 
prepare for war, it must become a main purpose of: 
economic policy to eliminate them. 


His third chapter, “From Economic Whip to 
Welfare State,” goes directly to the climax ob- 
serving that starvation and unemployment are 
a stimulus, but “the point about these sanctions 
is not that they are ineffective, but that they 
are today unacceptable except in conditions 
which will ultimately destroy the social fabric. 
They belong to a kind of society which is rapidly 
passing into history.” 

New positive and negative incentives are re- 
quired to take the place of those displaced when 
the welfare state established freedom from 
want, but neither labor nor management, be- 
cause they suppose old times may come again, 
are giving it enough thought. Raising wages, 
setting up joint determination committees, and 
nationalization are alike insufficient, theugh the 
last implies correctly that purposes broadly so- 
cial are required. 

The problem defies any rough-and-ready answer. 
It was implicit in Lincoln’s formula of government. 

. It was implicit in Lenin’s much-derided demand 
that every cook should learn to govern and that 
every worker should take his turn at the work of 
acministration. 


* In his fifth chapter Carr analyzes what be 
calls “the colonial revolution” in terms already 
applied to the upsurging working classes. Not 
only are native peoples abroad, he declares, de- 
manding political autonomy and social equality 
but, unless their economic development is hur- 
ried by the plenned action of Western govern- 
ments, they will fall entirely to an anti-Western 
bloc. For the advanced nations to cling to nine- 
teenth-century ideas of laissez faire and caste- 
and-class inequality is to fail in their own de- 
fense. 
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And, finally, what ultimate values will guide and “‘death duties” (though capital gains remain 
the destiny of this new society in which all are freer than in America). Most important for the 
coming to share equally and participate fully? equalization of real opportunity, however, are 
Carr is explicit, and paradoxically, sophisticat- the consequences of “collective provision”— 
edly conservative: reason, chastened by aware- freely distributed medical care, secondary edu- 
ness of its limitations; freedom, including free- cation, disability insurances, allowances for 
dom from want, but defined positively asoppor- children, school lunches, and unemployment 
tunity for creative activity; and progress, sub- compensation. Following his remarkable earlier 
jectivized as ‘‘a conscious moving on towards analyses of the belief in bolstering the power by 

} purposes which are felt to be worthy of human which inequalities are maintained, he describes 
' faith and human endeavour.” the main political and social gaps which have 

Tawney’s Eguality, too, presents history not also been progressively closed, especially those 
as mere chronicle of past but as guide of present between employers and employees. 
policy. It is by now the most reprinted book on Summarizing the interrelationships of these 
stratification since Marx, and while, or because, effects, he ventures a new prediction which 
running to an opposite conclusion, is no less simultaneously makes explicit his theory of 
basic. (The first edition appeared in 1929; the social change: 
second, 1931; and the third, 1938.) Successive The contribution to equality made by these dy- 
prefaces record passing glimpses of the post-de- 1! namic agencies [the welfare services] is obviously out 
pression transicrmations to which the book it- | of all proportion greater than that which would re- 
self has furnished no little stimulation. But itis ‘sult from an annual present to every individual 
only the appended new chapter, “Epilogue, among the forty odd millions concerned of a sum 
1938-51,” which can at last happily report-—— equivélent to his quota. of the total cost. Their in- 
despite some unfinished business—the triumph fluence is cumulative. By changing the lives of in- 
of its focal proposition: dividuals and opening new possibilities to them, 

they change social psychology. The altered psy- 

Both these advances towards the conversion of a chology acts as a permanent force modifying social 
class-ridden society into a community in fact, as structure, which in turn, as it is transformed, sets 
well as in name, have taken place... with almost minds and wills at work to insist on further modi- 
melodramatic sedateness....On the first appear- fications. 
ance of this work, its author was upbraided by ae , 
earnest intellectuals for naiveté in ignoring the in- If this prediction turns out to be as valid as 
evitable frustration of the policies commended in it those it succeeds, may he live to prove the title 
through secret sabotage or open violence by the of his last chapter a misnomer. 
capitalist class enemy, and for poltroonery in declin- 
ing to proclaim the glad, emancipating truth that Netson N. Foore 
the sole and sufficient recipe for Co-operative Com- University of Chicago 
monwealths is a liberal use of blood and iron.... 
Today it [a reply] is superfluous; events have given 


it. . 
p Caste in a Peasani Society: A Case Study in the 
Even for those who have read the original Dynamics of Caste. By MELVIN M. TUMIN. 
before, re-perusal in full is an obligatory revela- Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 


| tion ofa great mind engaged in making history. Pp. xiii+300. $5.00. 
It set forth with evidence, wit, and eloquence , , 
three integral theses: inequality should, can, ° This study sets out to describe and analyze 
and will be diminished. The first of these may 4 Caste dichotomy of culture and behavior which 
not be logically provable, but that it has been ©!StS among Indians and Ladinos in a farming 
historically approved is manifest; likewise the Community of Guatemala—San Luis Jilote- 
third. Tawney’s new chapter surveys the de- Peque. Between July, 1942, and April, 1943, 
grees of equalization accomplished thus far When the study was made, the community had a 
| through policies informed by his second thesis. population of about 2,400 Indians and 1,100 
The last twenty years have seen the appre- Ladinos living in relative self-sufficiency and 
ciable lifting of real incomes in the lower ranks s0lation. By an empirical analysis of caste in 
and the dramatic melting-down of the pinnacles. San Luis the author appears to hope not only to 
Income distribution has been even more sub- delineate a specific system but likewise to 
stantially leveled by steeply graduated taxation counteract a tendency in some quarters of soci- 
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ology, at least, to make sweeping generaliza- 
tions about social stratification which are not 


soundly based on facts. Thus this study is essen-, 
tially inductive, although the data are analyzed 


within a loose theoretical framework of “tension 
and equilibrium.” 

Both qualitative and quantitative data were 
gathered. In addition to unstructured interview- 
ing and observation, a schedule, published in 
Appendix II, was administered to a sample 10 
per cent of the male heads of households of both 
Indian and Ladino groups. It was a series of 
questions relating to nineteen broad areas of in- 
quiry into the culture of the Indian and Ladino 
groups and the interrelationships between them. 
Thus under the heading of “Educaticn,” for 
example, the following questions were asked (p. 
282): “Amount of education in each household. 
Does informant plan to send children to school? 
Why or why not? Would he if he could? Why or 
why not? What does he plan thet his children 
shall be when they grow older? If injormant 
had chance, would he go back to school? Why or 
why not?” Other inquiries were as to name, age, 
birthplace, race, literacy of all in household, 
house type, dress type, language habits, god- 
parent relations, work and making a living, re- 
ligious participation, community life participa- 
tion, recreation and leisure-time habits, meals, 
visits, baptisms, weddings and wakes, marriage, 
group images, social intimacy, ascriptions of 
character, status and prestige, and changing 
from Ladino to Indian and from Indian to La- 
dino. Most of the conclusions are based on an 
analysis of the answers to the questions asked in 
the schedule. 

To present his materia], Tumin has divided 
his study into three parts. The first, “The Set- 
ting,” deals descriptively and generally with 
economic activities and political structure, so- 
cialization, education and recreation, religion, 
medicine and magic, and the village in its rela- 
tions to the outside world. This serves as æ 
framework for the discussion of Part I, ‘‘Ladi- 
no-Indian Similarities and Differences,” where- 
in caste lines are drawn on the basis of statistical 
data on imputed racial differences, together 
with significant differences in languages spoken, 
rates of literacy, levels of education, types of 
clothing, quality, style and location o? housing, 
economic activities, and attitudes of one group 
toward the other. 

The final section, “Tensions and Equilibria,” 
is an analysis of those areas of contact between 
the two groups which provide cohesion to the 
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‘society as a whole—godparenthood, religion, 


education, political affairs, etc-—as well as an 
analysis of those areas in which the two groups 
keep apart. The author concludes that, in spite 
of forces for change in San Luis, equilibrium 
dominates tension and that the traditional 
caste-like way of life persists. 

While Tumin is to be greatly commended for 
the data gathered in San Luis, the manner in 
which they are presented and analyzed leaves . 
much fo be desired. To read this book 15 no easv 
job. Repetitive and wordy, it is conspicuously 
lacking in anything we might call a readable 
style. Moreover, it is full of such profound state- 
ments as “building with adobe first recuires the 
manufacture of dried blocks of dirt end grass 
which are then superimposed upon each cther 
and cemented” (p. 104) and with the use af 
words that are not precise. Such defects as these 
make the work undistinguished anc obscure 
that otherwise might have been a thoughtful 
analysis of a caste-like social system in Guate- 
mala, 

ALLAN HOLMBERG 
Cornell University 


Democracy and the Economic Chalienge. By 
Rosert M. MacIver: New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. 86. $2.50. 


This little volume contains the five lectures 
delivered under the William W. Cook Founda- 
tion in 1950. Their central purpose is to examine 
the problems which man faces when Łe seeks to 
avoid the authoritarianism which arises when 
economic possessicn, political power, and class 
structure combine in a monolithic socioeconomic 
class structure. This was the situation under the 
ancien régime, which was destroyed by the rise 
oi the middle classes. This thesis of chapter i is 
Zollowed by a discussion in chapter ii of the con- 
flicts engendered when the successful middle 
class attempted to return to the previous situa- 
tion through laissez faire doctrines rendering 
the state helpless and leaving power to economic 
possession alone. Failing in this, the middle 
class carried out its destiny in establishing de- 
mocracy. “It was in the nineteenth century that 
the Industrial Revolution first revealed its 
character, and in doing so exposed at once the 
need and the opportunity for the welfare state” 
(p. 30). 

At this point the author feels that the “dead- 
ly challenge to democracy” (p. 34) represented 
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by Marxism received its chief support from the 
fact that the economic possessors struggled 
against the welfare state and democratic impli- 
cations of the industrial révolution by identify- 
ing the freedom of property from state inter- 
ference, with the freedom of the person from 
such control. Temporary successes of the doc- 
trine of laissez faire with its attendant favorit- 
ism toward the possessing class gave the Marx- 
ian analysis an apparent validity which in the 
author’s opinion it does not possess. 

This leads, in chapter iti, to a discussion of the 
meaning of Marx for the author’s problem. This 
is the most disappointing chapter in the volume. 
It was impossible not to feel that MacIver was 
not meeting the arguments but merely dismiss- 
ing the man, except of course as a major men- 
ace to democracy. Here there is much of that 
thinly veiled ad hominem argumentation with 
which a little knowledge of psychoanalysis 
seems so frequently to afflict sociology. There 
are three weaknesses in the treatment of Marx: 
(1) too much ascription of a venemous, noncom- 
munity-oriented, conflict-valuing motivation to 
Marx as a man, with a corresponding lack of ap- 
preciation of Marx as a social analyst (see pp. 
35-41) ; (2) too little attempt to see a difference 
between Marx the scientist and Lenin the revo- 
lutionary (see p. 41); and (3) too much insist- 
ence that Marx should have seen beyond his 
own epoch, a requirement which Marx would 
have refused to meet on grounds of the principle 
of historical specification. That is, Maclver’s 
superior hindsight that the nineteenth century 
made clear the oncoming birth of the welfare 
state can scarcely be used to belittle Marx’s 
analysis of the forces within that society. But 
unnecessary depreciation of Marx, particularly 
in these years of McCarthyism and more so when 
on frivolous grounds such as Marx’s experiences 
in early life, is a bad thing for the science of 
sociology. 

Chapter iv does (as has also been done at» 
other points) a very important service to the. 
present-day social scientist and to the citizen. 
It makes clear again that no service is rendered 
by confusing communism with socialism. Here it 
is made obvious that communism once more 
unites the trinity of social class, economic con- 
trol, and political power, precisely as in the 
ancien régime, and produces a monster equally 
as hideous as feudalism. The thesis in this chap- 
ter on planning is the wise one that ‘‘the goal is 
not socialism nor capitalism nor any neat blue- 
print of economic organization, The goal is the 
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freer and fuller life of man in his society” (p. 70). 
The problems in planning (How much? 


Where?) lead, in chapter v, to a discussion of 


the “meaning for America” of these questions. 
Here he puts his finger with deadly accuracy on 
two major weaknesses, In the struggle against 
totalitarianism (in the author’s words, the iden- 
tity of ruling class, political power, and eco- 
nomic possession) we fail in two ways, First, we 
do not yet practice democracy as we should, 
even by our own lights. In this connection there 
is an excellent statement of America’s treatment 
of ethnic minorities. Second, we do not ourselves 
fully comprehend the nature and implications of 
our own belief in democracy. 

In sum, these essays are very much to the 
point, delightfully and seriously executed. For 
the teacher they present a valuable source in 
making the significance of social stratification 
clear in its full historical context. 


PauL K. HATT 
Northwestern University 


Vermessung und Kulturverfall. By HENDRIK DE. 
May. Berne: A. Francke AG., 1951. Pp. 208. 


By all means, De Man’s analysis of our age, 
gloomy in its descriptions and pessimistic in its 
predictions, should be read by the American so- 
cial scientists. In his study loaded with value 
judgments, having accepted Pareto’s and Le 
Bon’s concept of the masses, De Man follows in 
Spengler’s and Ortega y Gasset’s footsteps. The 
masses are on the march. A by-product of the 
age of machines (p. 49), they have determined 
the cultural taste of our era. We cannot but 
sense the deep nostalgia of the author for the 
“golden days of the past”; the creative men of 
the past were guided by a sense of responsibility 
to give “the best they can give, as they know it, 
as they believe and feel” (p. 61). The modern 
man is interested in ideas that “sell.” This 
change is brought about by the massification 
and standardization of the new century. The 
masses are its causes; and the masses are but “a 
sum of amorphous components having no other 
characteristics than those ones that spring from» 
their size, weight or other numerical factors’ 
(p. 46). The author is unimpressed by the mod- 
ern literature (and his criticism of America in 
this respect is much stricter than his evaluation 
of contemporary Europe); he objects to the 
spread of comic books (he analyzes only the 
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stereotype criminal and does not want to see the 
stereotype of a victorious, good, human hero); 
he frowns at Hollywood as is the fashion of the 
day, as if Hollywood had never produced excel- 
lent pieces of art; he is contemptuous of modern 
atonal music as well as of the “negroid” jazz 
(p. 129). Needless to say that his devaluation of 
the culture of the day loses its meaning or 
weight precisely for being so summary. The 
“functionalist architecture” is rejected because 
it cannot “create realities and values but can 
only manifest those realities and values that are 
latent in the social environment” (p. 125). On 
the other hand, he admits that works of art are 
(anyway) always products of. their time, He 
praises the artists of the past for their individ- 
uality (see above). However, he finds only 
words of dismay for our contemporary painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians for being too 
subjectivistic. To start with, the modern artist 
creates only for the masses (products that sell 
because they sell); on the other hand, the mod- 
ern artist is accused of being too individualistic. 
To the author, this may appear as a dialectic or 
a dangerous dichotomy; the reader will not 
escape the impression that this is a circular argu- 
ment with De Man inclosed in the middle of it. 
What this reader objects to is not only the 
apparent inconsistency of the analysis (in which 
“good” and “bad” seem to be the predominant 
criteria) but also its aristocratic implications, 
The author fails to see that the “high culture” 
of his revered past was exclusive property of a 
few. He also fails to see that his comparisons be- 
tween Europe and America are pitched on two 
considerably different levels: the European 
“culture” of a few is contrasted with the Ameri- 
can average taste (a fallacy so often found in the 
European intellectuals). De Man is unwilling to 
bear witness to the over-all democratization of 
our living; he fails to see that—while many of 
his criticisms remain unquestionably “true”—, 
there has blown also a fresh and clean breeze of 
achievement in making human living easier and 

~ that, even in the domain of creativity, culture 
consumption as well as production, there has 
been a significant improvement in the tastes of 
the many who, not so long ago, were not per- 
mitted to have any taste whatever. The re- 
peated and superficial criticisms of America 
(somewhere along the line we discover that De 
Man identifies ‘“‘massification” with “American- 
ization”) leave the reader with the impression 
that, similar to so many of his European con- 
temporaries, the author develops a strong de- 
fense mechanism against the growth (in quality 
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as well as in size) of the American culture. This 
defense is a logical outcome of a deep-seated 
fear of cultural penetration of Europe and a sig- 
nificant change in Europe’s relative cultural 
significance. It is a sentiment which may best be 
labeled “fear of cultural succession” or even 
“cultural jealousy.” 

De Man’s gloomy little book can serve to 
many Americans as a selsmograph of the Euro- 
pean intellectual undercurrents in an area in 
which, for better or for worse (and thai remains 
to be seen), stupendous restructuring of the his- 
torical world is going on. 

JRI NEHNEVAJSA 
University of Colorado 


Confrontations. By Jures Mocs. Paris: Li- 
brairie Gallimard, 1952. Pp. 477. 


Jules Moch’s study is, perhaps, the most up- 
to-date analysis of the attempted social reforms 
in the world, factual and honest. A lifelong doc- 
trinaire Socialist, French politician, the author 
struggles hard with his own rigid dreams of the 
past. His juxtaposition of socialism and capital- 
ism in the developmental process follows classi- 
cal examples for the first 186 pages. Where the 
“history”? ends, the book becomes really inter- 
esting. One cannot help but admire the author 
for his sincere confrontation with Stalinism 
which—(perhaps) preserving the ideological 
ends identical with those of the Socialists—has 
perverted the humanistic ethics into instrumen- 
talities of political expediencies. For the first 
time in the European literature we find a new 
understanding of America’s economic structure 
(“Social Sensitiveness in America, without So- 
cialism,”’ pp. 259 ff.). It is a portrait of a welfare 
rather than a capitalistic society. Fair is also 
Moch’s inquiry into the Yugoslav experimenta- 
tion (pp. 341 ff.); to the economic restructuring, 
political freedoms were abandoned, but the au- 
thor affirms that the Titoist communism intends 
to restore, step by step, the political liberties (p. 
351). The final part of the book (chap. iv) is 
entitled “Hopes”; not only is a rapprochement 
between the practices of ideological socialism 
and capitalism possible, but we have already 
gone a long way in that direction. This lifelong 
Socialist keeps expressing his beliefs in social- 
ism as humanism; nevertheless, the reader is 
bound to feel that the author has abandoned, 
implicitly at least, the tradizional socialistic 
myth that all changes toward improvement of 
the human fate—to be meaningful—must also 
be labeled “socialistic.” Moch is a believer. He 
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has faith in human beings and is not afraid of 
the future. The book offers itself as source ma- 
terial to any social scientist; it is rich in data and 
ideas—whether a reader’s final judgment will be 
one of agreement or disagreement. 


JIRI NEHNEVAJSA 
University of Colorado 


Typologie der Theorien des Industriestandortes. 
By Hans UILRICH MEYER-LINDEMAN. Bre- 
men-Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1951. Pp. 
239. 


In Meyer-Lindeman’s book an appraisal is 
given of theories related to the locating of in- 
dustries in a modern society. After a thorough 
and competent investigation of traditional Ger- 
man theories (Launhardt, A. Weber, Palander, 
Predoehl), the author reasons to a series of well- 
based conclusions. There is no single explanato- 
ry theory but rather a web of theories (p. 225); 
their usefulness consists in the fact that they 
make construction of models possible. They are 
useful for planning purposes as ‘ideal types.” 
The oversimplification of the location problems 
is to be rejected, The location of an industrial 
enterprise cannot be adequately understood by 
studying merely its own economic, technical, 
and sociological problems (in terms of resources 
available, transportation facilities and costs, 
manpower availability and training). Of great 
importance is also the “level” on which each in- 
dividual enterprise enters the picture of the 
total economic structure of the national society 
as well as its position in the world economy (pp. 
217 ff.). No more can we be satisfied with the 
study of an individual enterprise with regard to 
its “optimum location” irrespective of the over- 
all economic system. Nor are we basically inter- 
ested in determination of the “optimum” loca- 
tions—as the classical theories were—but rather 
in a “sound structure” of the national economy 
(p. 222). 

The book does not attempt to give “answers” 
to the problems of industrial planning (from the 
viewpoint of location, of course). It is a review of 
classical theories with hints toward further re- 
search. As such, it has indeed considerable 
merit. 

JIRI NEHNEVAJSA 
University of Colorado 


Labor Problems in West Germany. By J. F. J. 
GILLEN. Bad Godesberg-Mehlem: Historical 
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Division of the Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner: for Germany, 1952. Pp. vii+119. 


Gillen’s booklet is no more and no less than a 
survey of formal relations between the HICOG 
and German labor, HICOG and German man- 
agement, and German labor and German man- 
agement from the viewpoint of the HICOG. 
The title of the booklet is far too ambitious for 
its achievements, but it is not by the title that a 
study should be judged. Gillen surveys the 
structure of German work councils, the organi- 
zational problems of codetermination, and the 
position of the Office of the Labor affairs of the 
HICOG in West German economy. Actual 
problems are indicated rather than stated (Ger- 
man manpower problems; the influx of refugees; 
political attitudes of German labor as re- 
lated to the economy, etc.). A student who 
wants up-to-date data on the formal, institu- 
tional picture of West German labor problems 
will find Gillen’s booklet of great use. It does not 
analyze, but it will serve as an invaluable man- 
ual toward future analytical research. 


JRI NEHNEVAJSA 
University of Colorado 


Report on Southern Africa, By BASIL DAVIDSON. 
New York: British Book Centre, 1952. Pp. 
285. $3.50. 


Racia. Separation in South Africa. By EUGENE 
P. Dvorin. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952, Pp. xii-+-256. $4.50. 


The Dilemma of South Africa. By Joun HATCH. 
London: Dennis Dobson, 1952. Pp. 255, 18s. 


The Choice before South Africa. By E. S. SACHS. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 
220, 


Africa is going the way of Asia: to revolution, 
self-government, and perhaps communism. Re- 
volt is breaking out from the Cape to Cairo, 
from Morocco to Kenya, as two hundred million 
Africans refuse to be oppressed by five million 
whites, not to mention by some of their own 
people. Of all the areas of reaction and revolt on 
this continent, the Union of South Africa is most 
difficult and dangerous, if only because half of 
the five million whites in Africa live there. 

Racism in South Africa began when the first 
Dutch settlers established themselves at the 
Cape almost three centuries ago and tried to 
prever.t miscegenation between the whites and 
the aborigines. However, today, there are more 
than a million persons in South Africa—the so- 
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- called Coloreds—of mixed parentage. The late 
Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts, for all his 
forays into philosophy and internationalism, 
‘had no real feeling for equality and predicted 
before his death that white supremacy “will last 
forever,” and his opposition United party still 
labors under the banner of “white leadership.” 
In 1948, however, when the Nationalist party of 
Prime Minister Daniel Malan came into power, 
the longtime policies of white paternalism were 
accentuated, administratively and legally. 
Afartheid—an Afrikaans word meaning ‘‘sepa- 
rateness’’ or “segregation’’—became the official 
policy of the government. It is this unabashed 
racism, at a time when racism is lessening in 
most other parts of the world, which has focused 
attention on the Union of South Africa. 

The most readable of the present volumes is 
Basil Davidson’s Report on Southern Africa. An 
English journalist, he writes trenchantly and 
yet factually. He takes his reader to “‘the loca- 
tion’’—the black ghetto or shanty-town on the 
edge of the great city—and to the Reserves, the 
rural areas not unlike our American Indian 
reservations. His book has special virtue in not 
making too much of a separation between the 
Union of South Africa and her northern neigh- 
bors, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, which 
are now so much in the news because of the pro- 
posed Central African Federation. 

Davidson correctly points out that the ac- 
celerating industrial revolution in South Africa 
is bringing the Africans into urban areas as 
town-dwellers and industrial workers faster than 
apartheid can possibly keep nonwhites and 
whites apart. He feels that the choices facing the 
whites are suddenly narrowing. They must 
grant political rights, modernize agriculture, 
encourage urbanization, end social and eco- 
nomic discrimination, and extend education. Un- 
less the whites do this in double-quick time, he 
predicts that there will result not only blood- 
shed but a black chauvinism which will be as 
narrow, reactionary, and racist as white chau- 
vinism has been. 

Eugene Dvorin was stationed in South Africa 
during the war, but his Racial Separation in 
South Africa is obviously the outcome of his be- 
ing quartered near a good university library. It 
is a competent, footnoted study of apartheid in 
all its aspects. There is nothing particularly new 
or firsthand in this volume, but isolated infor- 
mation is carefully brought together. Dvorin 
affirms, as all unbiased students of South Africa 
must, that the opposition United party is re- 
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grettably close to the Nationalist part: in its 
policy toward non-Europeans and rightly con- 
cludes that liberalism in South Africa, “though 
not extinct, is becoming weak and flabLy.” 

In Tie Choice before South Africa the reader 
at once realizes that the author is not atove the 
battle but very muck in it and, at the moment, 
on the losing end. Solly Sachs for many years 
was secretary of the Garment Workers Union of 
South Africa. For doing a good trade-union job, 
and especially for daring to entice Acrikaner 
women into a liberal union where they may 
consort with nonwhite women, Sachs became 
one of the prime targets of the Nationalists. 
Though no Communist, he has been severely 
proscribed by the Suppression of Communism 
Act. (In August, however, his book and the 
Davidson and Hatch volumes were freely sold in 
all the larger South African bookstores.) 

Sachs bluntly tells his fellow South African 
whites that the widely held theory that South 
Airica somehow has problems which have never . 
been solved in the world is “a form of escap- 
ism”; that nostalgia for the blue sky and the 
clear sunshine of the veld is not enough; that 
“the reply to apartheid is not Christien Trus- 
teeship and a policy of ‘we too’ (‘we too are 
anti-Kaffir, anti-Coolie and anti-Communist’) 
but a clarion call for a living democracy.” Sachs 
concludes by suggesting that either South Af- 
rica can “lead the whole African continent 
along a truly democratic line of progress,” or in 
a generation it will become “a nation of poor 
whites and starving blacks.” 

John Hatch is a young lecturer of interna- 
ticnal relations in Glasgow. In The Dilemma of 
South Africa he tells of a pilgrimage to zhe Afri- 
kaner university of Stellenbosch and of his talks 
with the gentlemen who run SABRA—the 
South African Bureau of Racial Affairs. SABRA 
is carrying-——intellectually—the ball fcr Prime 
Minister Malan and, at times, even runs far 
aHead of him. The SABRA solution to the non- 
European problem is territorial apartheid, 
which is something which even the prime min- 
ister has stated in Parliament is impracticable. 
Hatch describes his interview with the various 
social scientists and doctors of divinity who are 
writing papers for SABRA and going through 
the motions of research. Their results, in Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans, are available to anybody re- 
questing them from their headquarters: Stellen- 
bosch, Union of South Africa. 

The problem of South Africa todzy is the 
lack of even a half-dozen, non-Communist 
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whites who will plot and publicly plead a demo- 
cratic course for South Africa’s future, David- 
son portrays the current dilemma of most white 
South Africans: “if only there were some way of 
having them here and yet of not having them 
here.” Hatch poses the need within the white 
South African community today: “No South 
African mind has yet been spacious enough to 
grasp the total reality of the issue, and face it 
without equivecation.” 

White South Africans aside, the Africans, the 
Indians, and the Coloreds are now beginning 
the defiance campaign against unjust laws. 
Blueprinted in January, 1952, and only 
launched on June 26, the campaign is too recent 
to be discussed more than tangentially in any of 
these books. Yet this campaign—if its nonvio- 
lent discipline continues—is easily the most im- 
portant threat to apartheid on the South Afri- 
can veld today. 

South Africa will continue to be d fertile mi- 
crocosm for further research and writing by 
sociologists, journalists, and especially race re- 
lations experts. A wealth of material is already 
available, especially the important Handbook on 
Race Relations in South Africa (Oxford, 1949). 
The South African Institute of Race Relations 
(P.O. Box 97, Johannesburg) continues to pub- 
lish studies on many facets of the problem. 
What is needed is another Gunnar Myrdal to go 
south of the Limpopo and show the white South 
Africans that they have nothing to fear but 
themselves. l 

HOMER A. JACK 
Evanston, Ilinois 


Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in 
Agrarian Societies: Papers Presented at the 
1951 Annual Conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. By MILBANK MEMORIAL 
Funp. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1952. Pp. 171. $1.00. : 
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This collection of papers presented at the 


Annual Milbank Conference is well named. À 


very good approach it is too. The contributers 
are well trained and have had experience in ob- 
serving population problems in nonindustrial- 
ized countries. This capability is manifest in a 
series of excellent papers. Another reason for 
their excellence is the scientific tradition in 
population studies. Science is an accumulation, 
slowly built, not created suddenly. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, however, the next 
step should be to pass beyond approaches and 
set up an experiment. The experiment should 
not be to test the efficiency of any instrument of 
birth control in preventing conception. Such has 
been done for nearly all method of birth control. 
But so far as the reviewer knows no measure- 
ment of the effect of any method of birth con- 
tro] on the birth rate has ever been made. The 
emphasis needed in India and China and Puerto 
Rico today is not on family limitation but on 
the reduction of the birth rate. The need for 
getting beyond “approaches” is the existence of 
a crisis. In India, where the farms run about 
three or four acres in size, the importation of 
cereals is some three or four million tons a year 
for the purchase of which the money must be 
raised. But the annual population increase re- 
quires about 600,000 additional tons of cereals. 

So it seems that a direct quick attack on the 
problem is needed. The first step should be to 
try out a method of birth control suitable to the 
rural population and see what will happen to the 
birth rate. The result will answer many ques- 
tions which we try to handle now speculatively 
or by deduction. The experiment should be con- 
ducted, however, under the same conditions as 
will be found over the country as a whole when 
birth control information is spread to all villages 
or farming communities. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


« Unicersity of Chicago 
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THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF PHILANTHROPY! 
AILEEN D. ROSS 


ABSTRACT 


Much cf philanthropic activity on the North American continent takes the form of highly organized 
campaigns to collect money. Social norms support them, departure from which may entail penalties some- 
times severe enough to affect the individual’s social ambitions or business career. A small group of men who 


' control philanthropy pass punishments and rewards for canvassing or donating down to men lower in social 


rank, and these in turn pass them to those beneath them, and sa on down the line. Some controls are implicit, 
in the relationships between individuals and are not recognized as pressures, while others are resented. Con- 


trols too often used tend to lose their efficacy. 


The purpose of this article is to describe 
social control in the large, city-wide finan- 
cial campaigns of Wellsville, an eastern 
Canadian city.” 

The idea of giving money to those sup- 
posedly less fortunate than one’s self has 
existed dcwn through the ages, but the idea 
of organizing charity into the formal pattern 
of the short-term campaign developed on 
this continent only at the beginning of the 
century.? The short-term campaign now 


i Paper read at the Social Research Institute at 
the University of Chicago, July, 1952. 


*'We interviewed men and women who have 
taken leading parts in the most important city- 
wide campaigns. This article will deal only with 
male participation. Another article will show the 
difference in expectation of, and control over, female 
participation and donation. As an individual’s 
participation is visible behavior, such as donating 
money or time, it can be easily observed—and so 
judged—by the group. This makes it difficult for 
any individual to escape the group expectations. 
This article will not attempt to cover all the reasons 
for an individual’s participation but will deal with 
the direct and indirect pressures involved. 


- usually involves a volunteer executive com- 


mittee comprising an honorary chairman, 
chairman, vice-chairmen, secretary and 
treasurer. One of the vice-chairmen is gen- 
erally a woman who is in charge of all female 
canvassers; the others are in charge of teams 
of volunteer canvassers assigned to different 
areas of the business world, such as “‘in- 
dustry” and “finance.” The duties of the 


. Special Names Committee are particularly 


important; since they canvass all the largest 
subscribers, whether male, female, or cor- 
peration, the success of the campaign largely 


* depends on their efforts. Therefore this com- 


mittee must consist of people who are influ- 
ential in the business and/or social world 
who will be able to use personal influence 
with their prospects. Besides the volunteer 
executive, a paid professional organizer is 
now an essential part of any large campaign. 


3 See Aileen D. Ross, “Organized Philanthropy 
in an Urban Community,” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, XVII, No. 4 
(November, 1952), 474-86. 
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- His function is to see to the careful organi- 
_ zation of the whole campaign. For an im- 
portant city-wide campaign this may call for 
a year or more of work with the assistance 
of a large staff. The professional organizer is 
therefore the backbone of present-day cam- 
paigns, but, as his status in the community 
is not equal to that of the executive, he re- 
mains in the background, out of sight of the 
general public.‘ 


NORMS OF PHILANTHROPY AND EX- 
. PECTATIONS OF THE GROUP® 


The norm stated most consistently by 
interviewees in Wellsville was the obligation 
to assist friends in campaigns either by giv- 
ing money or by canvassing. This feeling of 
obligation often appeared stronger than 
their interest inthe actual campaign or in 
the welfare of the community. Other norms 
expressed belief that each individual and 
each business unit should contribute money 
or time on the ground of certain explicit or 
implicit criteria; belief in the responsibility 
of the relatively prosperous to maintain a 
“healthy”? community; belief that “getting 
something for nothing” saps the individual’s 
sense of responsibility but that the ‘‘down- 
and-outs” should be helped; belief in the 
system of free enterprise and that private 
philanthropy is an essential part of it; belief 
in the efficiency of their own group, as com- 
pared with the efficiency of the government 
in matters of charity. 

Philanthropic norms inferred in the inter-. 
views were: belief in the right of the inter- 
viewees to collect as much money as possible 
in order to satisfy personal feelings of obli- 
gation toward a friend or business associate; 
belief in the ability of their group to decide 
how much money should he collected and 
where and how it should be spent; and belief 


4 Bernard R. Blishen, “A Sociological Study of 
Three Philanthropic Financial Campaigns” (un- 
published M.A. thesis, McGill University, Sep- 
tember, 1950), p. 62. | 

5 George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950). In chapter x 
Professor Homans a the concept of social 
control. 
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in the leadership of their own group—“‘we’ 
as over against “they,” that is, the ever 
ment. 

These norms are the standards by whicl 
the amount of time and money donated by 
an individual, or subscriptions of corpora 
tions, are judged. The expected standard o: 
output was most clearly stated end recog: 
nized for men and business concerns, for it i: 
impossible for a businessman or for a cor 
poration (unless privately owned) to hide 
its fmancial position from the “inner circle,’ 
that is, from the men who have gradually 
come to control the main city-wide cam 
paigns in Wellsville.® 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZER A.: Three or fou) 
people rate the individual and the corporatior 
donations. The important leaders of the big 
campaigns include investment dealezs, bankers 
brokers, and the like. They know pretty wel 
what the wealthy individuals and tig corpora 
tions are worth. Of course,-they don't give 
away any trade secrets, but they give us ¢ 
margin within which to set our quotas. I alsc 
collect information on these corporations anc 
individuals. I look up their net profits, the 
salaries they pay their, executives, the numbe! 
of employees they have, the prevailing wags 
rates, and information of that neture whict 
gives me a good idea of what sort Of a quota tc 
set. 


The amourt of time that any one man i: 
expected to give to canvassing is also very 
clear in the minds of the group.’ This estima 
tion takes into account his occupation, hi: 


‘relative importance in the business world 


the amount of free time which he is assumec 
to have, and how much assistance he can bt 
expected to have from his own busines: 
staff.’ 


` 6 Corporation contributions are alsc estimated or 
the basis of the 5 per cent tax exempzion for chari 
table donations. 


? Throughout this article the term ‘canvassing’ 
will be used to describe time given tə any kind o 
campaign activity. f 

8 Large city-wide campaigns demand a great dea 
of the time and energy of those who direct them 
even if volunteers. The position of chairman ma; 
demand a year of organizational work three or fou 
months of which must be almost entirely devoted t 
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Businessmen are expected to be the chief 
supporters of all large campaigns. Some pro- 
fessional men, notably lawyers, sometimes 
participate, but doctors are expected to take 
part only in hospital campaigns, and pro- 
fessors to help in university campaigns. 
These expectations recognize the personal 
. service rendered the public by professional 
men as contrasted with the more impersonal 
service given by businessmen. 

LAWYER: I couldn’t become chairman of a 
campaign any more than a doctor could. Pro- 
fessional life is service to the customer. If some- 
one wants Roberts for a case, he wants Roberts 
—not just any lawyer in the firm. And he wants 
him when he wants him, not when the current 
welfare campaign is over. No professional per- 
son can take over the chairmanship of any of 
these campaigns.’ 

SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR OF A LARGE COR- 
PORATION: Professional men are seldom seen 
in active work in the campaigns. Time is their 
bread and butter. They cannot afford to spend 
hours of their highly paia time in a job like 
this, and they are not expected to. 


. The position of campaign chairman, 
‘which involves a great deal of time and 
work, is usually given to a: comparatively 
young businessman. However, older men 
"must continue to participate, no matter how 
high they climb in the business hierarchy,*° 
although they will be given less arduous 
duties, such as canvassing four or five names 
on the Special Names list or using their in- 
fluence to persuade someone to accept an 


executive position. Their influence is ex-~. 


tremely important for the success of the 
campaign. ' 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZER A.: The public 
expects the importart people in the community 


the campaign. Thus the encumbent must be able to 
delegate a great deal of his work to others. 


.° There are twenty-four members in this law 
firm. Mr...Roberts said that only six are active 
in campaigns and that he cannot prevail on the 
others to participate. ` =: 


10W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago: 
University: of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 257. Whyte 
maintains that the consequences of departure from 
the norms of the group bear more heavily on the 
man of high rank than on the man of low rank. 
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to take part in campaigns, and these men know 
it. They know that when they are successful 
they are going to have to do it. There is no way 
out of it unless they move out of the community. 


Important businessmen, too, are more 
likely to have a large business staff at their 
disposal which they can enlist to help with 
detailed organizational work. 


SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR OF A LARGE COR- 
PORATION: Many. of the important businessmen 
tell a large part of their office staff to do the 
organizational work. Campaigns couldn’t get 
along without this sort of “volunteer” help. — 
They certainly couldn’t afford to pay these 
people. That is the crux of this voluntary effort. 
You have to have people in a position not only 
to give their time and money but also to give 
the time of some of their staff. 


MANAGER OF A TRUST COMPANY: The men at 
the top cf the C. Campaign phoned to every 
big firm in Wellsville and told them that they 
needed two of their men to work for a couple 
of months on the campaign. Every firm sent 
the men; they wouldn’t dare refuse. They 
phoned the head of our firm and asked him to 
supply five team captains. 


Thus, aS soon as a man achieves an im- 
portant business position in Wellsville, the 
public as well as his business associates ex- 
pect that he will almost automatically take 
part in philanthropic activity. 


THE CONTROL OF PHILANTHROPIC 
ACTIVITY 
A. THE INNER CIRCLE 


In highly organized financial campaigns 
as in the business enterprise the small group 
at the top of the hierarchy of authority is 


‘able to exert a great deal of control over the 


whole structure. Since large amounts of 
money must be collected, this top group 
must also be able to induce large corpora- 
tions and wealthy individuals to give. 


PUBLISHER: One of the most important 
things in any campaign is to have the right 
people sponsor it. That is of paramount im- 
portance. If the campaign has the right people 
behind it, then it will have a very good chance 
of succeeding, since the big businessmen around 
here will know that the businessmen whom they 
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know and respect are the ones who are behind it, 
and then they don’t mind getting dut to help. 

-- Not only. does ‘good Sponsorship provide 
volunteers who are important people, but it 
also, indicates to the large corporations that 
those who are au fait with them are backing the 
whole thing, and that means that they will be 


more willing to give. This is sery important. _ 


You must have people sponsoring the campaign 
who are in the same circle as the other impor- 
_ tant businessmen in the city. By having this 
- type of sponsorship you have some assurance 
that the campaign will be able to tap the source 
of the big money around here. Without being? 
able to do that, you would not have a chance 
of putting a campaign over. 


`.. The inner circle at the top of this hier- 
archy control the men holding philanthropic 
positions of importance just beneath them, 
and these men in turn are able to put pres- 
sure on those further down. Since active par- 
ticipation in campaigns is theoretically 
“voluntary,” very: little real pressure to 
conform can be put on an individual by a 


person in his role of campaign executive. 


But the authority that this executive can 
exert is in fact great, for his status in the 
` campaign structure is in reality supported 
by his status in the business world or by his 
“social” position in the community.“ 


B. PRESSURE ON THE INDIVIDUAL TO GIVE 


The most common and effective pressure © 


used on the individual is the obligation to a 

friend, mentioned above as one of the most 

important norms supporting philanthropy. 
PRESIDENT OF LARGE RETAIL FIRM A.: 


My introduction to philanthropy was-due to 
a mixture of business associates and friends, I 


think this is how the majority of men gets 


mixed up in it. Once you have started, the 
process continues. You can never escape. It 
becomes an elaborate system of reciprocal pres- 
sures or favors. Someone you know is asked to 
do a job in a campaign. He asks you to help 
him. Then you are stuck. So you go to the man 
who first asked you and ask him for his help. 


PUBLISHER :. When I want to get help for a 
campaign, I simply ask my friends. I know 
those people who have asked me for help in the 


i Blishen, of. cih, chap. vi. 
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past, so I go to them. They are actually ex- 
pecting to be asked. When I was made chair- 
man of the L. Campaign, there were a lot of 
people who knew that I would be calling on 
them for help. They expected this because they 
had done the same thing to me in one form or 
another in the past.. Friends ask friends. 


Indeed, the claim of friendship or mutual 
aid is exerted in many cases when the objec- 
tive of the campaign is of little or no interest 
to the person being pressed into participa- 
tion: 


‘ PRESIDENT OF A LARGE CORPORATION: It is 
hard to say “No” to a friend. If you look in the 
University Year Book, you will see a page in 
the advertisement section marked ‘Compli- 
ments of a friend.” That isn’t accurate. I gave 
that ad not because I was a friend of the Uni- 
yersity, but because I was a friend of the lad 
who asked me to give it. 


However, on occasion the demands of the 


‘campaign may outweigh any feeling of ob- 


ligation: 


MANAGER OF BANK Z.: Then one day the 
man who holds the card for one of my friends, 
Mr. X., phones me and says?“ K? will only 
give us $100, and.I can’t get any more out of 
him. Will you see what you can do?” You see, 
we all work together on this sort of thing, help- 
ing each other out. Well, I phone X. and say: 
‘Took here, what is all this I hear about you 
letting us down in this campaign? I was looking 
over the returns and I saw you were only giving 
$100.” You see, we never incriminate the col- 
lector. “(Come on, you can do better than that; 
remember we have to collect $20,000 more this 
year.” 


2 Homans, op. cit., p. 289. There are many as- 
pects of the punishment an individual receives for 
failure to live up to the norm of reciprocal obliga- 
tion. As well as possibly losing’a friend, there is also 
the danger of losing status with the group and also 
the right to ask a favor—one’s self—at another time. 

The reciprecal pressure which one man can put 
on another is perhaps most clearly seen in the fol- 
lowing description: PRESIDENT OF BANK X.: “It’s 
all a terrible waste of time and energy. For a per- 
sonal donation I go to see-someone and take up his 
time to give him a spiel bout Campaign R. Finalls 
he gives me something. A little later he comes back 


‘and takes up my time by giving me a spiel abou! 


some other campaign—and I give him a donation! Ii 
all gets terribly tiresome.” This banker saw the 
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: Another pressure which is difficult for the 
individual to evade is that coming from men 
in the inner circle or from those in higher 
positions in business: 


PRESIDENT AND MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
Retait Firm D.: Mr. Z., one of the wealthiest 
men in Wellsville, raised several million dollars 
on his own initiative for the B. charity. He just ` 
used his phone to put the bite on people, and it 
didn’t take him long to raise that amount. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF RETAIL Firm C.: The 
president of the Y. bank was very interested in 
the Q. campaigns. He would canvass thirty or 
forty prospects. He did it mainly over the 
phone. They had to give when he asked them! 


In the early campaigns in Wellsville pres- 
sure could be put on an individual or cor- 
poration by publishing subscriptions in local 
newspapers. This practice has been discon- 
tinued, but the individual subscriber knows 
that the amount he has subscribed may 
somehow become common knowledge, and 
so he will not escape group judgment. Fear 
of publicity is sometimes used as a direct: 
method: 


MANAGER oF BANK Z.: Well, if he can’t see 
that he simply isn’t coming up to expectations, 
I say: “Now, look, what if we are at the Club, 
and Frank and Joe and Bob find out that you 
have only given half of what they have? What 
are they going to think? What if I should 
accidentally let it slip out? Anyway think it 
over. I don’t want to influence you, and you 
know it doesn’t matter to me whether you give 
one dollar or a thousand. But I thought you 
‘should know how it would look to the others if 
they find out.” And he will give the extra one 
hundred dollars. But, understand, we never 
use pressure—that’s method! 


In some cases the pressure of publicity’ 


can still be exerted within the smaller group. 


situation more clearly than most of the interviewees. 

Reciprocal pressure is exerted by corporations 
upon each other as well as individuals: MANAGER 
OF Retain Fem E.: “In this company Mr. L. has 
had our card for the G. Campaign for years. He 
comes in here, and I know what he has come for, 
and I let him know that we will give the usual 
amount. In the same way I have the card for other 
companies for the same campaign, and I go around 
to their offices, and they know why I am there and 
so contribute the appropriate amount.” 
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This is shown in a recent campaign for one 
of Wellsville’s large city hospitals:. 


Docror’s wiFE: Dr. L., head doctor at the 
hospital, posted a list of names of all the doc- 
tors, and what they were expected to give to 
the campaign, in the doctor’s room. Dr. L. was 
mad because he couldn’t get away with just a 
small subscription of $1,000: because one of 
the younger doctors had already subscribed 
$2,000. One of the other young doctors was 
very worried when he saw the list, and the 
amount of money he was supposed to subscribe, 


‘because he felt that he couldn’t possibly afford 


to give that much. 


Although the purpose of this study was 
to concentrate on the controls exercised at 
the top level of philanthropic activity, 
enough material was collected to show that 
similar types of control work effectively on 
individuals all down the line of the business 
hierarchy. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF A WHOLESALE FIRM: 
I’m developing an aggressive technique with 
people in these campaigns. I’m not apologetic 
any more about collecting. I visited the man- 
ager of a branch firm a few weeks ago to collect. 
The manager was very nasty and insulting. 
Gave me cheap stuff like: “Look here, Td 
like to be on the recipient end of this for a 
change, etc.” I got awfully mad and when I 
got back to my office phoned his boss at the 
head office and told him what I thought of his 
manager. Finally, the boss sent me a check 
for $15 and a copy of the letter he had sent to 
his branch manager blasting him for his be 
havior to me. 


MANAGER OF AN ADVERTISING FIRM: These 
campaigns are awful in the office. They get some 
little girl to collect, and she waits until payday 
comes around. Then just as you get your check 
she comes along and says: “Oh, we’re collecting 

or the G. Campaign, for the H. Campaign 

etc.” It’s not so bad for me, but they go around 
to all the office staff, and they give twenty-five 
cents here and fifty cents there, and it means 
an awful lot of money. 


As the number of campaigns has in- 
creased, competition for the public’s money — 
has become more stringent, and there have 
been more and more efforts to “scrape the 
bottom” in order to reach an objective. 
Hence subscriptions from employees of large 
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- corporations have become increasingly im- 
portant. Similar informal controls influence 
giving in their case, for lists of departmental 


contributions are posted within the build- 


| ings; and the total donation of the firm is 
_publicized in various ways. Although many 
large firms will not allow outside canvassers 


'- to solicit their employees within their walls, |. 


permission will generally be given to collect 
for a few of the largest annual city-wide 
- campaigns within the business unit. 


“MANAGER OF A TRUST COMPANY: We allow.. 


_ two annual campaigns to canvass inside the 
firm. For these two we work through our staff 
representatives. We say to them: “Look here, 
„we. only come to you twice a year. This is a 


~ _ very important campaign—now go to it and 


see that employees donate.” 


C. PRESSURE, ON THE INDIVIDUAL -TO CANVASS 


» Canvassing is now a better. indication of 
an individual’s participation in philantkro- 
py than subscribing, for there are a number 
of ways in which the canvasser can demon- 
strate his participation; he can, for example, 
tell his friends, appear at headquarters, or 
attend luncheons, dinners, and other cam- 
paign meetings. The personal contacts made 
- thereby with businessmen or leading men 
‘and women in the social world may. be very 
profitable. 

Pressure to participate in the campaign 
appears to come mainly from friends and 
business associates. That is, the feeling of 
obligation to “help'a friend out” is just. as 
strong in canvassing as it is in donating 
money. 


PRESIDENT OF AN INSURANCE FIRM: Usually 


it amounts to this—you have a piece of work to ° 


do for some campaign, and you just can’t get 
it done. So you call up one of your friends and 
ask him if he will do vou a favor. It is usually a 
personal favor to the individual, not to the 
campaign or the charity. 


There is, too, the pressure to engage in 
the same kind of activity as one’s friends. 


13 In: a recent large campaign fifteen hundred 
canvassers were enlisted to canvass corporation 
employees. 
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GENERAL MANAGER OF RETAIL Frem B.: I 
con’t think you can underestimate the in- 
fluence of friends and clubs in getting people to 
take. part. You find that all your friends and 
club acquaintances are involved in these cam- 


- paigns. If you want to stay in the same sort of 


activity as thev, 


you are drawn into phi- 
lanthropy. . aa 


Pressure from higher-ranking men in the 
business world is also highly effective in en- 
listing volunteer workers. ai 


PRESIDENT OF RETAIL Firm A.: I was given 
the corporations to canvass for the last B. 
drive. I divided the work up into different 
categories, such as “heavy industry,” “retail,” 
“finance,” etc., and tried to get the mest in- 
fluential-man in each field as chairman of that 
section: For example, for “heavy industry” I 
went to the presicent of the company in which 
Mr. Q., the man I had picked cut for the chair- 
manship, worked, and talked it over with him 
as a matter of protocol, The president was 
agreeable and pressed his buzzer. When Mr. Q. 
came in, the president said to him: “Mr. G. 
has come here to ask if you would look after 
the ‘heavy industries’ for the coming campaign. 
I think he has made a good choice, and it has 
my blessing. Would you be willing to under- 
take it?” What could Mr. Q. say? In that way 
you get your key men rounded up. ,’ 


- This sort of pressure works all the way 
down the line in the business hierarchy. 


YOUNG LAWYER: One day during. tie last 
Community Chest campaign I found a list of 
names on my desk in my office. There were no 
comments on the paper—but I knew that I 
had no choice—I had to get out pang canvass 
these people. 


D. PRESSURE ON THE CORPORATION 


Pressure to give can be prut on the cor- 
poration as well as on the individual. It may 
come :threugh ‘‘friends?” of directors or 
managers, through their own directors, 
through men in the inner circle or in other 
controlling business positions, or through 
customers or clients. Corporation donations 
are becoming increasingly important for the 
success of any one campaign, and any re- 
sistance on theif: part must be gradually 
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. overcome if tha: campaign is to’ “reach its 
‘objective. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZER A.: The large 
corporations are persuaded to give through the 
people who solicit them. We have a policy that 
they have to be gradually persuaded over a 
long period of time. You'don’t just go in and 


ask for the amount you want right’ away, but, 
you get the right people to go in and approach;#: 


the right people in the firm. That is why it is so 
important to be careful about. the leadership in 
these campaigns. For the leaders not only draw 
in the subordinate personnel, but they also 
arrange the large corporation donations.. 
These donations are really drranged, nòt 
just asked for. Sometimes it takes a number of 
approaches before they will agree to the gift. 


Ki 
More subtle but effective pressuré:comes 
through corporation rivalry, for philan- 


_‘thropic donations are now an important in- 


_ dex of the status position of any one cor- 


~ poration, and very- few of them now dare to 


give less than their position demands, which 
in reality means less than rival, firms of 
similar status. In Wellsville pressure can be 


put on one of the two largest banks by in- 


forming them of the subscription of the 
other. The amounts subscribed by these two 
banks will‘ then be told to the next bank 
solicited down the line. Such tactics are also 
used, on other kinds of corporations, the 
smaller corporations using the contributions 
of the larger corporations as yardsticks for 
their own donations. 


SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR OF A LARGE COR- 
PORATION: I don’t think that it is always a 
case’ of donating to a cause; because many of 
the companies give only when they know what a 
rival or similar firm has given. You contact 
Firm A. to tell him about the campaign. He 
asks, “What is Firm B. doing?” Then you get a 
similar subscription from him.!4 


M4 Although many interviewees claimed that 
they often “talked a firm into giving,” the real 
decision of the amount to be subscribed is often 
worked out behind the scenes. A manager of a large 
wholesale firm put it this:way:-‘When they go to the 


manager of Firm G. to ask for a subscription, he. 


will say: ‘I’ll have to ask my directors.’ Instead 
he’ll phone up the manager of Firm H. and tell 
him that you’ve been around:and that he’ll be the 
next on your list—what is he going- to do about it?” 
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In the. Bay of cases it would seem | ` 
that the board of-directors of any oné cor- 
poration decide the campaigns that are to` 
be supported and.the amounts to be. sub- 


», Scribed. However, one director will often . 


be able to persuade. his board to give, or. give 
more, to one of his own pet charities. 
GENERAL MANAGER” “OF ‘Trust Company B.: 


We do have difficulties because we have a di--> 
rector who has a particular interest in one’. : 


charity. He will talk about this charity for- ie 


some time and propose that, we increase: the 


“amount to be. given to that particular appeal. . 
‘Tt is a difficult situation, for it iş hard for the — 


other directors” to’ vote » „against him, par- 
ticularly if they are his closé friends. 


„Occasionally one of the directors is s0 . 
powerful that he can control all donations | 
of the corporation to campaigns. This was 
said of two directors of two of the largest . 
and most powerful industrial firms in 
Canada. 


CHAIRMAN, AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF A 
LARGE CORPORATION: Pm the only one that 
really knows what our firm can give::So Pm 
the one that can make the decisions about giving 
to charities. We always talk it over at director’s 
meetings, but they finally leave it to me. 


PUBLISHER: Mr. A. made all the decisions a 


about donations from the G. Company. He de- ` 


cided what amount they gave every year to the 
last thousand and to whom it was to be given. 


Most of the interviewees engaged in re- 
tail business or in one involving personal 
service spoke of the pressure which customer 
or client could bring to bear on their sub- ` 
scriptions. On the other hand, corporations: 
which felt least pressure to give were whole- 
sale and exporting firms and those more re- 
moved from local public opinion. 


PRESIDENT OF RETAIL Frew A.: You have no 
idea of the number of appeals that come to us. 
And every appeal is a pet project of one of our 
best customers. Each little project affects some 
dozens of our known customers and dozens more 
that we do not know. 

We have requests not only from’ the major 
city campaigns but from every hospital , and 

“good works” in Wellsville and the’ ‘larger 
Wellsville area. Not sie that, but we have con- 


. |, mall. “do-good” organizations, 
">: things for their fishponds,and bazaars! We are 
~ so vulnerable to public opinion that there are 
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aaa calls from small church groups and 


very few of these that we can refuse. We have a 


. :' man working full time on the job of sorting 


- them all out and deciding on the appropriate 


f amount to give. 


. There’are quite a few companies that do not 
have this problem to deal with: companies in 
heavy industry, for example, who have nothing 
to do with the general public. ` | 


‘MEMBER OF AN ADVERTISING FIRM: They., 


alwavs send our clients to us to collect. We have 
the Jones account, and Bill“Jones was chair- 
man of the last large city-wide campaign— 
well—that was that! Then soon after that one 
of our important clients came to collect for the 
L. Campaign: He said: “Remember, I’ve been 
your customer for-a long time, so we expect 
something big.” So that meant ‘a’ large sub- 
scription. Then we found that the M. Institu- 
tion was having a campaign—so we've been 
` wondering which of our clients will come to see 
us about it! We’ve put some money aside for 
it; we know we can’t escape. e 


Occasionally a man who is powerful in 
politics can exert control on corporation 
giving. . ` 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZER C.: I just tell the 


‘mayor of Wellsville South, whe loves to get 
his picture in the paper, how much I need and 


_ leave it to him. He does everything, and, if he 


fails to get all the money, he goes to the fac- 
tories to get them to make it up. He tells them 
that as he is the:mayor he can do things for 
them, so they give. It’s blackmail. I do my 
part by finally getting the newspapers to pub- 
lish his picture. He loves that. 


Indeed, the only large business concerng 
in Wellsville that can today avoid donating 
to the large city-wide campaigris are those 
which do not need to maintain careful local 
public relations. 


RESISTANCE TO GROUP CONTROL 


Each of these various controls is effective 
in so far as the individual receives satisfac- 
tion by obeying. them or desires to avoid the 
punishment entailed in disobedience. Social 
control is most effective when it becomes.so 


asking for: 


aw 
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habitual that the individual takes it for 
granted and therefore does not recognize its 
pressure, a condition typical of the small 
homogeneous group where group activities 
are followed spontaneously. However, when 
a larger, more heterogeneous. group is in- 
volved, more formal and obvious kinds of 
control must develop. They will be more 


“readily recognized as pressure and may 


cause resentment. This will lead to the de- 
velopment of devices to resist control. 

To what extent are the above philan- 
thropic controls recognized and accepted by 
the group? ‘Ehe control implicit in the feel- 
ing of obligation was never explicit_y named 
as a control.or as “pressure.” It. was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, and many said 
that they expected a friend to call on them 
for a donation or assistance. Several men 
recognized that the whole structure of phi- 
lanthropy was in fact. pn on this 
mutual help of friends. 

However, the contro] exercise by top 
men over those of lower rank, and the pres- 
sure involved in'sending a customer to col- 
lect a donation, was often resented and. 
openly referred to as pressure. The term 
“blackmail” was sometimes used in this con- 
nection in tones pneme from bitterness to 
zest ts ` 


GENERAL MANAGER OF BANE Y.: The way 
the whole thing is run is blackmail—pure and 
simple! John Smith and I sat down t go over 
the Special Names cards for the T. Campaign. 
Wed say: “Whce’s his best custome:?” Then 
we'd get that man to canvass him! It’s pressure 
all the way through! It’s the same with every 
campaign. You just blackmail them irto giving 
—hbludgeon them into it. 


A good many men said that they disliked 
all philanthropic activity intensely, that 
they were tired of campaigns, and that they 
worried about their ever increasing number. 
However, not one suggested that the system 
of private philanthropy should be aSolished, 

. %Tt was quite evident that to many men the 
competition and excitement of the campaign, or 
certain aspects of it, were just as satislying as a 
business venture. However, this was seldom ex- 
plicitly stated. 


and all felt it to be a very necessary and im- 
portant part of the system of free enterprise. 

At the same time, although it can be safe- 
ly estimated from interview material that 
only a small proportion of those whom the 
group expects to participate can escape, 
there are certain mer in Wellsville who ap- 
pear to be able to stand out. These men were 
all in firms which did not have direct con- 
tact with the public. No banker,. retail 
merchant, or individual engaged in a busi- 
ness involving perscnal service appeared 
among them. Hence, as with business enter- 
prises, the position of some men in the busi- 
ness world enables them to escape some of 
the group pressures. Further research, too, 
might bear out the suggestion—coming from 
interview material—that the man who was 
able to resist the controls was one whose 
prestige was due more to his business 
achievements than his “social” standing, 
that is, the “rugged individualist.” Evi- 
dently, in' the case of these deviants, their 
satisfaction may be derived from the fact 
that they can defy the group, and this satis- 
faction helps to outweigh any possible pun- 
ishment for deviation. 

PRESIDENT OF A LARGE CORPORATION: I 
haven’t any interest in volunteering if I can 
possibly get out of it. Sometimes a sort of dele- 
gation of important men will walk in and ask me 
to take a position, and I find it very hard to 
refuse, although I have managed to do so up 
to now. They always send in important people 
who put the pressure on, and the poor guy sits 
there while these fellows come around and tell 
him that he should take such-and-such a posi- 
tion. What can the poor sap say? He has to 
accept. But not for me! I do what I can, but I’m 
damned if I’m going to oe along with that 
crowd! 


Only one man interviewed indicated that 
he was able to stand out against the pressure 
of Mr. X.,a man at the pinnacle of the phil- 
anthropic structure of Wellsville. 

CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF ONE 
OF THE MOST POWERFUL CORPORATIONS IN 


CANADA: Mr. X. often phones me up and tells 
me what I should give tc some campaign. I tell 


16 Homans, op. cit., p. 297. 
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him that he doesn’t know anything about it. . 
He doesn’t have any idea of what I can give. 
Then he'll say.that a man of my position should. ` 
give 3o-and-so. But I don’t let him push me. 
around! There aren’t many that he ae push 
arour.d! 


Resistance may also come when the con- 
trols are put on too strongly, are repeated: 
too cften, or become too unbearably tire- . 
some. Even mutual obligation between 
friends may cease to be effective. 


GENERAL MANAGER OF RETAIL Firm B.: 
Would you enjoy going around to your cus- 
tomers and asking for-money? Do you think it is 
a pleasure to go into a business office and ask 
for a donation? Do you think that that sort of 
contact will improve your relations with these 
men. I hate to face these men after I have can- 
vassed them. Even my best friends now resent 
my coming around to them and asking for 
monev. That is no way to make contacts or 
increase business. It has become so bad that I 
have given up a few of the cards that I have 
canvassed for years for the Q. Campaign. I 
found that-I was losing my friends and business 
acquaintances by this continual canvassing. 


Even a man with great influence in the 
community may recognize that there is some 
limit: 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZER D.: Mr. F. kept 
out of the last K. Campaign entirely. He prob- 
ably did something for it behind the scenes, but 
he never attended any of the organizational 
meetirgs and cocktail parties. He doesn’t 
want to wear out his welcome. 


This resistance appears among employees 
as well as among the leading businessmen. 


MANAGER OF A SMALL CORPORATION: If you 
are continually soliciting the employees, they 
can get fed up. It causes trouble when you let 
the solicitors in too often. The workmen don’t 
like it, and they don’t hesitate to make their 
discontent known in some way or other. 


Even lending staff to campaigns may be- 
come too irksome to continue. 


GENERAL MANAGER OF BANK Y.: One man 
had a large number of his men working on one of 
the recent campaigns. One day he wanted some 
of them to do some work for him, and when he 
was told that they were all working on the 
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campaign he was quite annoyed and said that 
he was going to cut the whole thing out as far 
as his frm was concerned. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


` The controls supporting philanthropy in 
Wellsville now form a well-established sys- 
tem. This means that, although powerful 
positive sanctions now induce people to par- 
ticipate in philanthropy, there are also cor- 
responding devices for resisting them when 
they are resented. Some of the controls of 
philanthropy are almost universally ac- 
cepted. Indeed, little conscious thought had 
been given by most interviewees as to why 
they actually did participate in philan- 
thropic activity. 

In Wellsville members of the inner circle 
may decide the success of a campaign by 
sponsoring it or withholding sponsorship 
from it. This is equivalent;,to saying that 
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they can decide, which campaigns shall be 
held and for what objective. They can con- 
trol the success of a campaign through the 
size of their own or company donations of 
money. They can control the personnel of 
any campaign through sponsoring individual! 


' participants or withholding sponsorship 


from them. They can control the personnel 
of any campaign through their ability to put 
pressure on one ancther or on those beneath 
them. They can control the amount of mon- 
ey raised in any campaign through granting 
or withholding permission to canvass em- 
ployees in any corporation which they di- 
rect. And yet their total position was never 
clearly stated or recognized by those partici- 
pating in leading positions in the cifferent 
city-wide campaigns, nor were the implica- 
tions of this control clear to the majority of 
them. 
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ABSTRACT 


Homicide rates in Ceylon are among the highest known, but suicide rates are low. In certain respects the 
pattern of suicide and homicide in Ceylon is essentially similar to that found for Western countries. Sub- 
cultural differences are important. A psycho-cultural theory of suicide and homicide is formulated with - 
at least three basic elements: individual personality, tension situations, and culturally permissible alterna- 
tives. Variation in permissible alternatives due to the relative closeness or looseness of social organization 


is an Important factor of suicide and homicide. 


Newspaper reports, letters to the Ceylon 
equivalent of Dorothy Dix, and the 
Thematic Apperception Test responses of 
University of Ceylon students? all give the 
impression that Ceylonese have a strong 
preoccupation with homicide and suicide. 
During May and June, 1951, there were no 
less than eight suicides and twenty-five 
homicides reported in the Ceylon Daily News 
and its Sunday edition. Suicide and homi- 
cide as solutions to thwarted love affairs 
were very common themes in the university 
students’ T.A.T. interpretations. The carry- 
ing of knives of over a certain length has 
been prohibited in an attempt to curb the 
homicide rate, and a law to control the sale 
of acetic acid (widely used in the processing 
of rubber) is being considered in order to 
reduce the suicide rate. 

The Ceylon suicide and homicide rates 
were compared with those of other coun- 
tries, in order to test the conclusion that 
they are very high. Differential suicide and 
homicide rates among groups within the 
heterogeneous population of the island are* 
also of interest. In the course of the in- 
vestigation certain theories were developed 


1 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Professor Bryce Ryan, of the University of Cey- 
lon’s department of sociology, for his careful read- 
ing of the manuscript and valuable suggestions. 

2The Ceylon Observer carried such a column 
during 1949 and 1950. 

3 From a study of personality patterns of Uni- 
versity of Ceylon entrants by the junior author, to 
be reported in a forthcoming paper. 


concerning the etiology of suicide, and, at 
the same time, facts are brought to light 
about subcultural variation within a na- 
tional population. Whether or not Western 
theories will apply to an Eastern country 
has never been ascertained, and, in a sense, : 
this study provides data to test their ap- 
plicability to non-European cultures. Since 
few studies of suicide and homicide in the 
East are: available, such a study should 
prove of more than local interest. 

The basic data for this investigation are 
taken from the registrar-general’s report for 
1946.4 The year 1946 was chosen because 
census data used in computing the rates are 
for that year, and there has been rapid 
population change since then. The homicide 
and suicide statistics reported by the regis- 
trar-general and employed in this investiga- 
tion represent part of a series reaching back 
to 1880. The registration system of Ceylon 
is unusually good in comparison with those 
of other Asian countries, and it is likely that 
the figures are directly comparable to similar 
statistics for Western nations, which, of 
course, includes all the usual deficiencies to 
which such figures are subject.® 


4G. L. D. Davidson, Administration Report of 
the Registrar-General for 1946 (Colombo: Ceylon 
Government Press, 1948). 


5 Department of Census and Statistics, Statistical 
Abstract of Ceylon, 1950 (Colombo: Ceylon Govern- 
ment Press, 1951). 

6 See G. Simpson, ‘Methodological Problems in 


Determining the Aetiology of Suicide,” American 
Sociological Review, XV (1950), 658-63. 
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THE GENERAL INCIDENCE OF HOMICIDE 
AND SUICIDE 


Contrary to the impression mentioned 
above—that suicide is very frequent—the 
actual rates, when calculated, were found to 
be 7.8 per hundred thousand for males and 
3.7 per hundred thousand for females. 
These rates are lower than those prevailing 
in many Western countries (Table 1). The 


TABLE 1 


SUICIDE AND HOMICIDE RATES PER 100,000 - 
FOR CEYLON AND SELECTED 
WESTERN COUNTRIES 


Rate PER 100,000 


POPULATION 
COUNTRY | YEAR 
Suicide Somi 
cide 
Ceylon", aru Geieigbscs 5.9 6.1 1946 
Czechoslovakiaf....... BOLT Waseca 1930 
he ee eee ee 2.4 0.3 1947 
England and Wales*...| 10.6 0.5 1947 
Germanyt.........-.. ITB Possess 1930 
Hollandf............ Ses COs Jedi 1930 
New Zealandy......... 13.5 133 1930 
North Ireland*........ 3.4 0.2 1947 
SCOUANOT pact ek5.erdas 10.2 0.6 1930 
Swedent............-- 1520" ierre 1930 
Switzerlandy.......... AOA lonwdtiate 1930 
United Statesf........ 11.5 6.3 1946 





* From registrar-general’s reports. 


+ Suicide figures from L. I. Dublin and B, Bunzel, To Be or 
Not To Be (New York: Smith & Haas, 1933). Homicide figures 
given in registrar-general’s reports. 


tWorld Almanac, 1949 (New York: New York World 
Telegram, 1949). 


homicide rate, on the other hand, has lived 
up to the original impression, the rates 
being 9.7 per hundred thousand for males 
and 2.1 for females. Comparison of these 
rates with the Western countries, as shown 
in Table 1, indicates that the homicide rate 
for Ceylon is among the highest known. 

In a number of ways, the pattern of 
homicide and suicide in Ceylon is in striking 
agreement with what is known about these 
- phenomena in the West. For example, 
suicide rates are relatively low among rural 
Western peoples’ and in Ceylon, too, which 
is predominantly rural. As for homicide, 
Sorokin and Zimmerman conclude that a 
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large proportion of rural homicides either 
are the result of various animosities and 
grudges or occurred in intoxication during 
holidays and feasts. Unlike the urban 
homicides, they do not occur in connection 
with crimes against property, nor are they 
carefully thought out.’ This description ap- 
pears to apply to Ceylon, for very few of the 
homicides reported in the newspapers are in 
connection with robberies, and many are 
committed in a moment of anger for ap- 
parently trivial causes. For example, on 
Sinhalese New Year’s Day in 1952 seven 
murders were reported. Similarly, the West- 
ern phenomenon of greater frequency of 
suicide among men than among women? is 
also shown in the Ceylon rates, which are 
more than two and one-half times as great 
for males as for females. As Table 2 shows, 
the suicide rate dropped steadily during the 
war. Thus trends in the frequency of suicide 
in Ceylon are apparently influenced by the 
same conditions as Durkheim and others 
found for Europe.!° However, it should be 
pointed out that the wartime decline was 
not so steep as in the case of England, nor 
was the postwar rise so rapid. This may be 
due to the fact that the vast majority of the 


‘ Ceylon population was relatively unaf- 


fected: by the war, as compared with the 
British. 

Other parallels between the findings for 
Ceylon and for Western countries are dis- 
cussed in the succeeding sections. How- 
ever, the superficial resemblance in certain 
aspects between the homicide and suicide 
rates of Ceylon and those of Western coun- 
tries must not be allowed to obscure other 
differences which are perhaps of greater 
sociological. significance. The culture of 

TL. I. Dublin and B. Bunzel, To Be or Not To 
Be: A Study of Suicide (New York: Smith & Haas, 
1933), chap. vi; É. Durkheim, Suicide (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1951): P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmer- 


man, Principles of Rural Urban Sociology (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), chap. vii. 

E Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 398. 

1 Durkheim, of. ctt., p. 353; Dublin and Bunzel, 
op. sit., Chap. iv. 

10 Durkheim, of. cik, p. 205; Dublin and Bunzel, 
op. cit., chap. 1x. 
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Ceylon—like that of the entire Indian sub- 
continent to which it is closely allied—has 
many features which differ markedly from 
those of the Western world. Because of 
these cultural differences, it might also be 
expected that the reasons for homicide 
would differ from those of the Western 
world. Caste, for example, is an important 
institution in the social structure of Ceylon. 
Since public discussion of caste is virtually 
taboo, it is difficult to tell how many of the 
homicides have their roots in this institu- 
tion. However, during one three-month 
period there were at least two cases of 
homicide resulting from intercaste friction. 
According to traditional Kandyan Law, if a 
woman of high caste had intercourse with a 
low-caste man, it was permissible to kill the 
woman and thus remove the stain on the 
caste and family. Such action was legal 
until forbidden by proclamation in 1821. It 
is noteworthy that today an important mo- 
tive for homicide mentioned both in the 
press and in the responses to the T.A.T. pic- 
tures is unfaithfulness of a mate or lover. In 
these cases the killing of the mate or the 
rival is the traditionally acceptable solution, 
or, alternatively, one can commit suicide. 

In the early nineteenth century, D’Oyly 
writes that “suicide is not infrequent 
amongst the Kandyans and is frequently 
committed under such circumstances, as 
.show an extraordinary Contempt of Life, 
and at the same time a Desire of Revenge.”’” 
He mentions as provocations to suicide 
slander, inability to obtain satisfaction for a 
claim, damage to one’s crops by another’s 
cattle, or a thwarted love affair. There are 
instances of the first and especially of the 
last of these among the newspaper clippings 
collected. Other usual reasons for suicide 
include failing in an exam, losing a sum of 
money, or a painful illness. One of the most 


u Sir J. D’Oyly, A Sketch of the Constitution of 
the Kandyan Kingdom (Colombo: Ceylon Govern- 
ment Press, 1928), pp. 32 and 34; F. A. Haley, 
A Treatise on the Laws and Customs of the Sinhalese 
Including the Portions Still Surviving under the 
Name Kandyan Law (Colombo: Cave, 1923), p. 114. 


2 D’Oyly, od. cit., p. 37. 
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common reasons, or at least the reason of 
which one reads most frequently, is a 
thwarted love affair.’ Although such cases 
existed earlier, the number of them has 
probably increased with the Westernization 
of the country and the introduction of the 
idea of romantic marriage—an idea which 


TABLE 2 


HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE RATES PER 100,000 
POPULATION, CEYLON, 1880-1950 





Homi-| Sui- Year Homi- | Sui- 
cide cide cide cide 
veel: 0.6| 2.3 1916... 3.8; 5.0 
Ae 1.6) 2.7 1917.. 4.0 i 5.2 
haat 1.0} 3.4 1918...., 4.4] 5.0 
aang 1.4] 2.6 1919. 4.8) 5.2 
1884... 1.8; 3.0 1920. . 5.1 5.6 
1885...., 1.9 | 3.3 1921... 4.8; 5.4 
1886... 1.8 | 3.0 1922.. 48i 5.1 
1887.. 2.4] 3.3 1923.. 5.1 4.5 
1888.. 1.8; 4.4] 1924.. 4.3; 4.8 
1889.. Lf) 3:1 1925.. 4.2} 4.8 
1890. 2.3 | 2.9 || 1926.. 5.6! 5.6 
1891. Lede 28 1927. . 4.0; 5.0 
1892.. 1.8 | 3.6 || 1928.. 4.9] 5.1 
1893....| 3.11 3.2 | 1929... 5.4] 5.2 
1894. 3.0 |: 2.9 ||. 1930.. 5.4 | 5.2 
1895.. 3.3 2.5 1931.. 6.3; 5.9 
1896.. 3.7) 3.1 1932.. 7.41 6.6 
1897.. 4.11 4.0 1933... 5.9} 6.5 
1898. . 3.51 4.1 1934... 6.6) 5.6 
1899. 3.5 2.9 1935... 5.2 7.4 
1900. K E adet 1936.. 6.6] 6.8 
1901... 3.8] 4.1 1937.. 5.4] 6.9 
1902.. 3.7! 4.0 H 1938. 6.2 | 7.2 
1903... 3.6) 4.2 1939.. 5.9 6.6 
1904... 4.1 | 4.4 || 1940.. 6.7 | 6.3 
1905.. 3.9 | 3.6 1941.. 6.1 6.9 
1906. . 4.8} 4.2 1942. . 6.7 | 6.2 
1907. 4.41) 5.4 || 1943.. 6.8 | 6.6 
1908. 4.6) 6.2 1944.. 8.2 6.3 
1909. 4.1 5.0 1945.. 7.7 5.8 
1910. 4.5) 5.2 || 1946.. 6.1) 5.9 
1911 4.5; 5.2 1947.. 6.1] 5.8 
1912 5.0 5.0 1948.. 4,3 6.3 
1913 4.6 5.5 1949.. 4.1 6.7 
1914 4.9 4.9 1950. . 3.8 6.9 
1915 7.8 | 4.7 


13 According to the figures given in N. D. 
Gunasekara, “Some Observations on Suicide in 
Ceylon,” Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the British 
Medical Association, XLVI (1951), 1-11, disappoint- 
ed love figured in only 4 per cent of the 75 cases 
which he investigated (Appendix). It is noteworthy, 
nowever, that, in discussing etiology, ‘‘disappointed 
love’’ heads the list, and he describes it as “a very 
common cause of suicide in Ceylon.”? 
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conflicts with two basic institutions in 
Ceylonese society, family and caste. 

Religious suicides are probably nonexist- 
ent. Buddhism, the religion of the majority 
of the population, generally disapproves of 
suicide, and, although traditionally Hindu- 
ism, a minority religion, does permit sul- 
cide as a form of religious sacrifice,!4 suicide 
for any reason is illegal in Ceylon, and it is 
doubtful whether religious suicides have 
any significance today. 

Part of the explanation for Ceylon’s low 
suicide and high homicide rate may pos- 
sibly be found in two aspects of the demo- 
graphic structure of the Ceylon population: 
(1) The largest proportion of suicides in 
Western countries are committed by older 
people. Since the age-sex pyramid for 
Ceylon is heavily weighted at the base with 
young people, there are proportionately 
fewer individuals in the Ceylon population 
of the age most prone to suicide. (2) There 
are social class differences in the frequency 
of suicide, the urban middle and upper 
classes having the higher rates.!® The social 
class pyramid in Ceylon is broad-based. 
The vast majority of the population can be 
best described by the term “‘rural peasant- 
ry,” and the population is especially de- 
ficient in an entrepreneurial middle class. 
Thus the most suicide-prone social strata are 
a much smaller proportion of the total popu- 
lation than is the case in Western coun- 
tries.1? 

14 See the articles ‘Suicide (Hindu)” by A. B. 
Keith, and ‘‘Suicide (Buddhist)? by L. de la V. 
Poussin, in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), Vol. 
XIII; also D'Oyly, op. cit., and Haley, of. cit. k 

15 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cil., p. 44. 


18 H. Alpert, “Suicides and Homicides,” American 
Sociological Review, XV (1950), 673-74; Dublin and 
Bunzel, of. cit., chap. viii. 

17 This does not mean that the aged and the 
upper-class groups necessarily have the high suicide 
rate that such groups have in Western countries. 
It is plausible to assume that old people in Ceylon 
do not often resort to suicide because they are ade- 
quately cared for by their relatives and occupy an 
honored position in the social structure. Thus what 
are believed to be the primary causes for the high. 
suicide rate of the aged in the West are virtually 
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If this reasoning in respect to the role of 
demographic factors is correct, then it can 
help account for the general upward trend 
of the suicide rate in the last fifty years, 
since the proportion of aged and bf entre- 
preneurs and urban middle class are both 
slowly increasing. Moreover, further in- 
creases can be expected as the demographic 
structure of Ceylon approaches that of 
Western countries, with the rapid reduction 
in mortality rates and the slow but in- 
evitable growth of industry and urban 
population. 

In contrast to the suicide rate, the homi- 
cide rate for Cevlon is high compared to 
Western countries, being 9.7 for males and 
2.1 for females. The same factors pointed 
out in connection with the comparatively 
low suicide rate seem to be operating, but in 
reverse, e.g., (1) homicide rates have previ- 
ously been found to be lowest for the urban 
middle and upper socio-economic strata, 
which constitute a very small proportion of 
the total population in Ceylon: (2) the 
young commit homicide far more frequently 
than do the old or middle-aged, ard the age 
structure of the Ceylon population is youth- 
ful compared to Western countries. In Eng- 
land for example, 67 per cent of the 1947 
homicides were of people under thirty, but 
only 33 per cent of the suicides were in this 
age group.!* It is reasonable to suppose that, 
in addition to cultural differences, these two 
structural characteristics of the Ceylon 
population are important in accounting for 
the relatively high homicide rate. 


INTERNAL DIFFERENCES 


. All previous investigators agree that 
suicide rates are much higher in urban than 
in rural areas. On the basis of the usual 


nonexistent in Ceylon. Even if these two groups 
did have a high suicide rate, they corstitute such 
a small proportion of the total population that the 
effect on the total rate would not be large. 

18 The suicide rate in Ceylon has been rising 
steadily since 1925 (Table 2). 

19 Registrar-General, Statistical Review of Eng- 
tand and Weles for the Year 1947 (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949). 
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sociological explanations of rural-urban 
suicide differences, it is to be expected that 
these differences would be less pronounced 
in countries having the most highly urban- 
ized farm populations (e.g., the United 
States) as compared to those countries in 
which a peasant economy and way of life 
still hold sway. In Ceylon, especially, one 
would expect a pronounced rural-urban dif- 
ference, since urban ways have had only 
superficial influence on the vast majority of 
village people.2? The data presented in 
Table 3 bear out this expectation. 

In homicide, however, Ceylon differs 
from the West, in that the rate for homicide 
as well as for suicide is higher in urban than 
in rural areas: in most Western countries 
homicide has been found to be about equal 
for rural and urban populations.” Despite 
rural-urban differences, investigation re- 
vealed no correlation between the propor- 
tion of urban residents or the presence of a 
large city in a province and that province’s 
suicide or homicide rate. This supports the 
interpretation given by Sorokin, Zimmer- 
man, and Galpin to Wagner’s study of 
suicide in European countries, i.e., that 
there are “certain great general causes 
[which] determine the frequency in city and 
country equally and exert a more powerful 
influence than the city and country fac- 
tors, = 

Ethnicity would appear to be one of these 
factors. The population of Ceylon is com- 
posed of ten ethnic groups, between each 
two of which are long-standing and deep- 
seated differences, in spite of many simi- 
larities. Although these groups are often 
referred to as “races,” with one or two ex- 
ceptions the differences between them are 
mainly cultural. This study will concern it- 


2 Cf. B. Ryan, ‘‘Socio-cultural Regions of 
Ceylon;” Rural Sociology, XV (1950), 3-19; and 
‘The Ceylon Village and the New Value System,” 
ibid., XVII (1952), 9-28. 

21 Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cti., p. 398. 

2P, A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. 
Galpin, Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930), 
IIT, 398. 
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self with nine of the ten ethnic groups for 
which data are available. The Veddas are 
excluded because of their small numbers 
and because of the unlikelihood of accurate 
statistics in their case. In addition, the Cey- 
lon Moors, the Indian Moors, and Malays 
have been grouped under the term ‘“Mus- 
lim.” The term “others” refers mainly to the 
“‘Cochinese,” ‘“Malayalees,” and ‘‘Telugus.”’ 

The Sinhalese form 69.4 per cent and are 
the largest segment of the population. Al- 
though they are found in all social strata, 


TABLE 3 


SUICIDE AND HOMICIDE RATE BY 
RESIDENCE, CEYLON, 1946 


RATE PER 100,000 


POPULATION PER CENT 
URBAN OF 
RURAL 
Rural Urban* 
Suicide........ ae 9.6 184.7 
Homicide...... 5.1 12.4 243.2 


*“Urban’’ refers to the following 43 areas which the census 
distinguishes as urban: 3 municipalities, 5 town-council areas, 
aad 2 sanitary-board towns. The total population of all these 
areas is 1,025,600 and includes areas whose populations range 
from 362,000 (Colombo) to 2,100 (Kuliyapitiya). 
they are predominantly farmers. They are 
Buddhists and are considered to be good- 
natured and easygoing. 

The Ceylon Tamils constitute 11.0 per 
cent of the population. They have lived in 
Ceylon for about as long’as the Sinhalese. 
The majority of them farm in the dry 
Northern Province, although they also form 
a large part of the population of Colombo, - 
where they are government employees, pro- 
fessionals, and clerks. They are Hindu and 
speak Tamil.*? They are considered to be 
industrious, hardworking, and thrifty. 


23 Describing the religion of the Sinhalese and 
Tamils as Buddhism and Hinduism, respectively, is 
not strictly accurate. Approximately 7 per cent of 
the Sinhalese and 12.8 per cent of the Tamil popu- 
lation are Christian (calculated from Tables 111, 
112, 115, and 116 of A. G. Ranasinha, Census of 


‘Ceylon, 1946 (Colombo: Ceylon Government Press, 


1950}, Vol. I, Part I: General Report). Unfortunately, 
homicide and suicide figures by religion are not 
available. Christianity in Ceylon is today as much 
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The Indian Tamils—11.7 per cent of the | 


. population—are recent migrants who came 
to Ceylon to work on the tea and rubber 
estates and consider India their home. Most 
of them live in Central, Uva, and Sabara- 
gamuwa provinces—-the south-central up- 
lands. Their language and religion are the 
game as that of the Ceylon Tamils, but their 
socio-economic level is far lower. | 
\ 


ed TABLE 4° 


SUICIDE AND HOMICIDE RATE BY 
ETHNIC GROUP, CEYLON, 1946 


Rate PER 106,000 


POPULATION 
. ETHNIC Group 

Suicide Homicide 

OUR rote reur ee ews 5.9 6.1 

Sinhalese..............--. 4.9 7.4 

_ Ceylon Tamils............ 10.6 3.7 

Indian Tamils.. cae 7.9 2.9 

Muslims...............05- 2.i 2.5 
Burghers and Eurasians. . o A o + S 
PUrODGADS o retein neas BOLO! Neat as: 

OCG aaar aTa RAN 19.5 


The Muslims—6.6 per cent of the popu- 


lation—for the most part are not recent’ 


migrants and consider Ceylon their home. 
While the largest single concentration of 
them is in the Eastern Province, where they 
‘are farmers, they are, for the most part, 
rural traders. Their language is also Tamil. 

The Burghers—0.6 per cent of the popu- 
lation—while of Dutch or Portuguese 
descent, have intermarried to varying de- 


grees with the Ceylonese and consider Cey- . 


lon their home. They are predominantly an 
urban middle-class group engaged in teach* 
_ing, clerical work, business, and the pro- 
fessions. 


an indigenous religion as is Buddhism or Hinduism. 

- For some evidence of the importance of religion as a 
subcultural grouping in Ceylonese society see 
M. A. Straus, “Family Background and Occupation- 
al Choice of University Entrants as Clues to the 
Social arr of Ceylon,” University of Ceylon 
Review, IX (1951), 125-36° (reprint available on 
request); and ‘‘Subcultural Variation in Ceylonese 
Mental Ability: A Study in National Character,’’ 
Journal of Social Psychology (in press). : 
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The Europeans—0.08 per cenz of the 
population—on the whole consider their 
stay in Ceylon as a temporary matter, even 
though they may. frequently remain there 
for more than one generation. They rarely 
intermarry with the Ceylonese, end their 
children are usually sent “home” to school. 
They manage the tea and rubber estates, do 
professional work, and are engaged in the 
commerce of the island. 

One of the most important relationships 
brought out by Table 4 is the fact that there 
are wide differences in. the suicide rates for 
people of different ethnic subcultures, Durk- 
heim, Cavan, Schmidt, et al. agree that one 
of the major factors in the differential inci- 
dence of suicide among people of varying 
religion, ethnic group, social class, or na- 
tionality is to be found in the degrze of their 
“group solidarity,” “anomie,” or ‘psycho- 
social isolation.” The data tea in Table 4 
lend support to this view. It can be seen that 
the group with the weakest social ties among 
the Ceylon population—the Europeans—is 
the group with the highest suicide rate. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
the suicide rate for Europeans in Ceylon is 
much higher than that for any of the Euro- 
pean countries shown in Table 1 and many 
times higher than the rate for Great Britain, 
from which is drawn the majority of Co: 
lon’s Europeans. 

Among the Asian groups, the Ceylon and 
Indian Tamils have the highest suicide 
rates. Although there are important differ- 
ences, it is significant that the two groups 
have a great deal in common. They speak 
the same language; their religior is Hindu- 
ism; and they are members of the same caste 
‘system. The last two factors may be signifi- 
cant in explaining their relatively high 
suicide rates. Hinduism has a tradition of 
religious suicide which the other religions 
lack, and, in addition, the rigid caste system 
provides a setting- for what Durkheim de- 
scribes as “altruistic” suicide. 

Another important relationship brought 
out by Table 4 is that those groups which 
have the highest suicide. rates also have the 
lowest homicide rates, and vice versa. While 
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such an inverse relation between the fre- 
quency of homicide and suicide has been 
previously reported in studies of European 
countries, and most recently for American 
cities and regions by Porterfield,” it is sig- 
nificant that the same sort of relationship 
should hold among peoples of an Asian cul- 
ture. 

The homicide and suicide rates for each 
of the nine provinces of Ceylon reveal a 
wide range. These differences probably rep- 
resent the spatial concentration of the vari- 
ous ethnic groups rather than a regional 
difference per se. Table 5 shows that the 
Northern Province, which has the highest 
suicide rate, also has a population composed 
almost entirely (91.8 per cent) of Ceylon 
Tamils, the group with the highest suicide 
rate of all the indigenous groups in the popu- 
lation. At the other end, Southern Province, 
the province with the lowest suicide rate, has 


a population composed almost entirely © 


(94.8 per cent) of Sinhalese, who have the 
lowest suicide rate in the total population. 
Table 5 indicates even more conclusively 
the prominent place that the ethnic group 
plays in the suicide rate. A hypothetical or 
expected suicide and homicide rate is pre- 
sented for each province, based on the as- 
sumption that ethnic group is the only fac- 
tor affecting the frequency of homicide 
and suicide. The correlation between the 
observed and the expected rate is .90. 

The homicide rates, too, are higher in 
those provinces where the proportion of 
Sinhalese is greater and lowest in those 
provinces where the proportion of Sinhalese 


24 Durkheim, of. cit., Book 3, chap. ti; A. F.» 
Porterfield, “Indices of Suicide and Homicide by 
States and Cities: Some Southern—N on-Southern 
Contrasts, with Implications for Research,’’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 481-90. 


25 The fact that the Western Province suicide 
rate is not among the very lowest does not in- 
validate the argument, since it contains the city 
of Colombo and its suburbs. Though located in a 
Sinhalese part of Ceylon, recent internal migration 
has made Colombo 50 per cent Tamil (a high- 
suicide group). The presence in the province of such 
a large urban area as Colombo may raise the rate 
for the entire province. 
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is less than 60 per cent. The correlation be- 
tween the ais and eee homicide 
rates is .69. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as can be determined from the 
published statistics, the pattern of suicide 
and homicide in Ceylon is essentially similar 
in this Eastern culture to that found for 
Western countries. It is significant that, in 
spite of the wide difference in culture, 
there should be such a similarity. 

From a broader theoretical viewpoint, 
the fact that an inverse relation between the 
frequencies of suicide and of homicide has 


TABLE 5 


OBSERVED AND EXPECTED SUICIDE AND 
HOMICIDE RATES BY PROVINCE 


CEYLON, 1946 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


PROVINCE Suicide Homicide . 
Obs. Exp. Obs Exp 

Western........ 5.7 5.3 | 8.6 6.6 
Central....... 5.3 6.0 2.0 5.4 
Southern 3.6 4.9 7.6 7.2 
Northern....... 11.9 | 10.2 4.4 3.7 
Fastern........ 6.5 6.4 3.6 3.6 
Northwestern...) 6.1 5.1 7.6 6.9 
North-Central...) 5.7 5.0 7.9 6.4 
Uva ve vececcas 4.8 6.2 232 5.4, 
Sabaragamuwa 6.4 5.4 6.4 6.4 


been čound for the Ceylon population, as 
well as for certain other populations previ- 
ously investigated, is potentially of im- 
portance. This finding could be taken as 
support for the psychoanalytic view of 
suicide as an expression of a “death wish” 
which is turned upon one’s self by identi- 
fication with someone whom the indi- 
vidual . desires to kill. Although psycho- 
analytic writers have not formluated any 
such supposition, it is logical to expect that 
if, as they claim, suicide is a thwarted desire 
to kill, the incidence of suicide will be low 


28 K, Meninger, Man against Himself (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938 
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among those groups in which homicide is 
frequent, since in such groups the desire to 
kill is not thwarted. The facte of this and 
other studies confirm this expectation. 

Such an,explanation has its attractions, 
as do also the sociological theories previous- 
ly mentioned. However, a more adequate 
explanation can be formulated from a psy- 
cho-cultural point of view which is able to 
take into account all the known facts about 
suicide and homicide, such as cultural and 
sex differences, the frequent but not invari- 
ably inverse relation between the two rates, 
and also the fact that only a tiny proportion 
‘of the total population commits either 
homicide or suicide. At least three basic ele- 
ments are necessary for such an explana- 
tion: (1) the individual personality, con- 
ceived as the resultant of both biological 
organism and culturally shared and per- 
sonal-social experience; (2) tensions, frus- 
trations, or conflicts which could be re- 
solved by homicide or suicide and which 
vary in frequency and kind with the culture 
or subculture and the status and role occu- 
pied by the individual in that culture; and 
(3) the solutions which the society permits 
to such conflicts. 

The first two of these factors have been 
treated extensively in previous work in the 
field. But the subject of alternatives per- 
mitted to members of various cultures has 
received little attention. One way to formu- 
late the problem is through the concept de- 
veloped by Embree of the “closeness” or 
“looseness” of a given social structure.” He 
describes Thailand as “a loosely structured 
social system,” by which he means “a cul- 
ture in which considerable variation of in- 
dividual behavior is sanctioned.” By con- 
trast, closely woven social structures, such 
as Japan, emphasize close adherence to the 
behavioral norms. 

In a closely structured society reciprocal 
rights and duties are stressed and strictly 
enforced. The identity of the individual 
= merges with that of the group. This is the 
277. F. Embree, ‘“Thailand—a Loosely Struc- 


tured Social System,” American Anthropologist, 
LIT (1950), 181-93. 
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type of social structure in which altruistic 
suicide occurs. When the integration of the 
individual and the group is so clcse and 
intimate, suicide may occur for seemingly 
trivial causes. In Ceylon, two oï the deepest 
and most widespread values are these cen- 
tered around family and caste and those cen- 
tering on academic success and the status 
symbols which it permits.?* It is pertinent 
that there are numerous cases of suicide 
when parents have disapproved of love af- 
fairs and some also as tke reaction tc failure 
at examinations. In a farnilistic society, mar- 
rizge to an individual of different status, erd 
especially of different caste, raises tie fear- 
ful possibility of family rejection. If the 
society is closely structured, virtuelly the 
only alternative open to an individual who 
is unfortunate enough to become involved 
in such an affair is suicide. But in a loosely 
structured society having the same family 
values, the offending individual will m many 
cases eventually be reaccepted by the 
family group, and, even if not, mterper- 
sonal relations are not rigid enough for 
the individual to feel the need for suicide. 
This being the case, it is significant that, 
of the provincial rates shown in Table 4, the 
lowest is for Southern Province, which is al- 
most entirely low-country Sinhalese. Along 
with Western Province, it has been subject to 
the longest and most intensive contact with 
Europeans. It is a center of political and 
caste protest and even in pre-European 
times was not so comp-etely dominated by 
the stable but rigid feudal system which 
characterized the Kandyan highlands. In 
short, the low-country Sinhalese in South- 
etn Province represent the most loosely 
structured section of Ceylonese society, and 
they, have the lowest suicide rate.?* 

8 CF. B. Ryan, Caste in the New Asta. The Sin- 
halese System (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1953); M. A. Straus, “Mental Akility and 
Cultural Needs: A Psychocultural Interpr2tation of 
the Intelligence Test Performance of Ceylon Univer- 


sity Entrants,” American Sociological Revtew, XVI 
(1951), 372-75. 
2 The concept of ‘loose structure” as it applies 


ty Ceylon is documented and developed more fully 
in a forthcoming paper. 
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The culture of the Kandyan or highland 


Sinhalese is almost identical to that of the | 


low country, with the important exception 
that conformity to the cultural norms is 
more rigidly expected. Kandyan society, 
then, is more closely structured than the 
low country, and it is noteworthy that the 
suicide rates for the Kandyan provinces are 
all higher than that for the Southern 
Province. 

The most closely organized segment of 
Ceylonese society is the Tamils of Northern 
Province. The Ceylon Tamils are a Hindu 
people, and they share with their Indian 
neighbors a rigid caste system and an em- 
phasis on strict ‘conformity to traditional 
practices. The Ceylon Tamil does not share 
with his Sinhalese fellow-countrymen the 
easygoing ways for which the Sinhalese are 
noted. Indeed, he has a reputation for being 
frugal and hardworking—qualities of which 
few would accuse the Sinhalese.* This, then, 
is a relatively closely structured society, and 
it is significant that the suicide rate of the 
Northern Province is by far the highest in 
Ceylon. 

In dealing with homicide, the concept of 
relative looseness or closeness of the social 
structure is also of aid. Probably all cultures 
prohibit homicide, but it is reasonable to 

30 The historical evidence for this view is pre- 
sented in R. Pieris, ‘“‘Society and Ideology in Ceylon 
during a “Time of Troubles,’ 1795-1850,” Uni- 
versity of Ceylon Review, TX (1951), 171-85; see 
also T. L. Green, *“Communal Stereotypes Held by 


Children in Ceylon” (paper now being revised for 
publication). 
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expect that this prohibition will be more fre- 
quently violated in a loosely structured 
than in a closely structured society; for a 
loosely structured society is one “in which 
considerable variation of -individual be- 
havior is sanctioned.” There is a tendency 
for this to be the case in Ceylon. Southern 
Province——a loosely woven society—has a 
high homicide rate. Its homicide rate is ex- 
ceeded by only one province (Western), and 
this province (except for the disturbing fac- 
tor of the Colombo area population) is also 
of low-country Sinhalese. The three high- 
land provinces of Central, Uva, and Sabara- 
gamuwa all have lower homicide rates than 
Southern or Western Province. Finally, 
Northern Province—the relatively closely 
woven society—has a low homicide rate. 
Reasoning from the characteristics of 
loosely as opposed to closely integrated 
social structures has led to the expectation 
that the suicide rate will vary directly, and 
the homicide rate inversely, with the degree . 
to which a society is closely structured. 
The suicide and homicide rates for certain 
ethnic subcultures in Ceylon known to vary 
in their mode of integration have tended to ' 
confirm these expectations. These findings 
suggest that for Ceylon at least the way in 
which a society is integrated may provide 
an alternative to the “death-wish”’ theory in 
accounting for the baffling problem of the 
inverse relation of homicide and suicide 
rates. i 
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A FACTORIAL ARRANGEMENT OF COMPARISONS OF FAMILY SIZE! 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


ABSTRACT 


Census enumeration data were used to answer for French farm families of the Province of Quebec the 
question: Are farm families smaller near cities than far from cities, other things being equal? The sample of 
1,056 families was arranged in a 2° factorial design which not only controlled 15 extraneous variables (income, 
education, etc.) but incidentally measured the effect of 5 of these on family size. A significant effect or dis- 
tance from cities was found, from which is inferred a geographical dimension for the currents of social charge. 


Whether families are smaller near cities 
than farther from them has been investi- 
gated by a number of writers,” and clear-cut 
differences have generally appeared. There 
has not, however, been any conclusive find- 
ing as to whether the differences can be at- 
tributed to the better-known differentials of 
occupation, income, etc. These latter cannot 
be simultaneously removed from interarea 
comparisons, because in general the pub- 
lished census tables on which studies depend 
are limited in the breakdowns they can 
show. The present investigation of farm 
families in the Province of Quebec does not 
use published census materials but, instead, 
works with a sample of 1,056 families ex- 
tracted from original census schedules; there 
is no difficulty with so small a number in 
making by hand the cross-tabulation neces- 
sary for controlling extraneous’ variation. 
The 1941 census of Canada asked the num- 
ber of children born to each mother, as well 
as a rather full set of other demographic 


i This research is part of a series of bicultural 
studies sponsored by the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council. 


2 P, G. Beck, Recent Trends in the Rural Popula- 
tion of Ohio (Bull. 533 [Wooster, Ohio: Agricultural 
Experiment Station, May, 1934]); E. de 5. Brunner 
and J. H. Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933}, p. 114; P. K. Whelp- 
ton, ‘Geographic and Economic Differentials in Fer- 
tility,” Annals of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CLXXXVIII (November, 1936), 48-50; 
T. Lynn Smith, Population Analysis (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948), p. 230; K. A. 
Edin and E. P. Hutchinson, Studies in Differential 
Fertility in Sweden (London: P. S. King & Son, 
1935). 


facts. With a random sample, tests of sta- 
tistical significance are available for finding 
the probability that results are due to sam- 
pling error. 


MEASURE OF DISTANCE FROM CITIES 


Prior to the drawing and hand tabulation 
of the sample, it was necessary to classify all 
the counties of Quebec according to distance 
from a city. There are many ways of allocat- 
ing areas to the categories of “near cities” 
and ‘far from cities.” As among the various 
reasonable methods, we should like to choose 
one which cannot involve conscious or un- 
conscious reference to the fertility rates of 
the several counties; we require, that is, an 
objective criterion in the form of a numerical 
index. 

Such an index plainly should take ac- 
count of distance (d) of a county from the 
several cities and also of the sizes (p) of the 
cities. A combination of the form 2(p”/d*) 
adds contributions for the several cities, 
each contribution being directly propor- 
tional to p”, a (positive) power of the popu- 


„lation, and inversely proportional to d*, a 


power of the distance. If two cities are close 
together, one would wish to have the ior- 
mula for the distance of a county from them 
give the same result as would be given if 
they coalesced into a single city of their 
combined population; this requires that 
m = 1. We might put» = 1 also; but, on the 
intuition that the influence of a city of given 
distance is more than twice as great as that 
of a city twice as far away, n was put equal 
to 2. Cities over 200 miles away from a 


4.70 
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county are taken as having no effect on it.. 
The sample was confined to the Province 

of Quebec. By measurement on a map the 
distance from the center of each of the cities 
over 30,000 population in (or near) the 
province (Montreal, Quebec, Hull-Ottawa, 
Three Rivers, Sherbrooke) was found for the 
nearest point of each county; the 1941 cen- 
sus population of the city was divided by the 
square of the distance of the county from it, 
and the five such quotients for each county 
added to make an index of closeness to cities 
for that county. 


CONTRASTS ARRANGED 


The investigation was confined to 16 
counties, chosen to show maximum contrast 
in respect to distance from cities. Income 


TABLE 1 


COUNTIES CONTRASTING IN DISTANCE 
FROM CITIES, IN EACH OF Two 
INCOME CLASSES 


$195-$290 Average $305-$335 Average 
Net Income per Net Income per 


Farm Family Farm Family 
_ Worker Worker 
DISTANT FROM CITIES 
Gaspé E. Chicoutimi 
Gaspé W. Lac St. Jean E. 
Madeleine fs. Saguenay 
Matane 
Matapedia 
NEAR CITIES 

Chambly Champlain 
Deux Montagnes Levis 
Laprairie Papineau 
L'Assomption 
Napierville 


could not be controlled for individual fami- 
lies, since farm income is recorded in fhe 
Canadian census on a schedule filed sepa- 
rately from the population schedule, and the 
two cannot be matched without a great 
amount of effort; selection of counties was 
accordingly in income strata. While it was 
hoped to avoid altogether the matching of 
areas in this research, yet we can take con- 
solation from the fact that income was the 
only one of the 15 or so variables that had to 
be dealt with thus. The two sets of contrasts 


(strata) that were arranged were (a) one in 
which the average annual income per farm 
family worker lay between $195 and $290, 
and (b) one in which the average was be- 
tween $300 and $350. Table 1 shows the. 
counties which came into the study. 

The choice of these particular counties re- 
sulted from the rule that, within the lower- 
income group, the five lowest and five high- 
est counties on the weighted inverse square 
measure of distance from cities are drawn; 
in the higher-income group the three highest 
and three lowest. They are in no sense a 
sample of the Province of Quebec but are 
rather to be regarded as the complete set of 
those that show the extreme of contrast with- 
in the two income classes; no consideration 
of a population of counties of which they are 
samples will enter the subsequent discus- 
sion. 

Examination of the map of Quebec shows 
that in the lower-income group the five near 
counties are all clustered about Montreal, 
while the five distant ones are along the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence River and in 
the gulf. In the higher-income group the 
three near counties are close to Three 
Rivers, Quebec city, and Hull, and the dis- 
tant ones are along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

In order to get a sufficient contrast of dis- 
tance, it was necessary to make the income 
range rather broad for the low incomes; 
however, it turned out that the unweighted 
average of incomes per head in the distant 
places was $253 and in the near places 
$252; we may therefore consider that what- 
ever benefit can be secured by the equalizing 
of the farm incomes of the counties has been 
secured. . 

Within the counties an effectively ran- 
dom sample—all those found in one-fifth of 
the enumeration areas—of all families meet- 
ing the qualifications described below was 
selected. Though the sample was actually 
every fifth area taken systematically for 
convenience, there seemed little reason to 
fear that its departure from randomness 
would make the usual tests of significance 
inapplicable. The test of the appended note 
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on method shows no significant effect of 
clustering. 

The conditions of selection gf the individ- 
ual families controlled extraneous factors far 
more effectively than is possible in pub- 
lished tabulations. The following conditions 
were imposed: (a) husband and wife both 
French-speaking and of French origin; (b) 
husband and wife both of Roman Catholic 
religion; (c) husband and wife both born on 
farm and now (1941) living on farm; (d) 
husband the operator of the farm on which 
the family lives; and (e) wife between forty- 
five and seventy-four years of age in 1941, 
and married at fifteen to twenty-four years 
of age. Confining the survey to this group 
excludes widows, French Protestants, and 
other combinations which, though not nu- 
merous, may confuse the results. At the cost 
of restricting the scope of the investigation, 
we secure figures whose interpretation will 
be clear-cut. 

Further census information was used to 
sharpen comparisons without restricting the 
scope of the survey. The group of families 
selected were classified according as they 
showed: (1) net farm income per farm 
worker in the county low ($195-$290) or 
high ($300-$350), as mentioned above; (2) 
1941 age of wife forty-five to fifty-four years 
- or fifty-five to seventy-four years; (3) age of 
wife at marriage fifteen to nineteen or 
twenty to twenty-four; (4) schooling of wife 
less than seven years or seven or more; thus 
permitting control of these variables, and 
the use of the data as well to find the differ- 
entials of fertility they represented, if these 
were significantly revealed in the size of 
sample used. The families were classified as 
. living in subdistricts which were (5) purely 
French ‘or mixed, according as they con- 
tained fewer than 5 English families or 5 or 
more, and in counties (6) near or far from 
cities of 30,000 and over population, as men- 
‘tioned above. 

Because of the vastly simpler calculation 
needed to extract the information from a 
table involving only two classes for each 
variable and also because the problem was 
conceived essentially as one of finding out 
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whether or not there was an effect due to 
cities, presence oI English, etc., rather than 
how much effect, two values only of each of 
the independent variables are recognized. 

The design used has been called “fac- 
torial” by Professor R. A. Fisher,? to whom 
its theory and early application are due. He 
points out that it is not a requirement of ex- 
perimentation that all variables be held con- 
stant except the one under investigation; all 
that is needed is that the effect of the one 
under investigation be crthogonal to the 
other effects. This means that each other 
factor may be included at several levels; the 
experiment will give, as a by-product, com- 
parisons of these other factors, as well as 
their interactions. One advantage of this, as 
against holding other variables constant by 
confining the experiment to a sing-e set oi 
control conditions, is that the result has 
wider scope. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN IN DEMOGEAPHIC 
~ RESEARCH 


Though the presentation of data is bor- 
rowed from the subject known as experimen- 
tal design, yet an essential component of the 
logic of experimental design does nct apply. 
Because residence close to and far from the 
city can hardly be allocated at random, the 
theory of probability cannot provice assur- 
ance that possible personal variables which 
might contribute to the differentials have 
keen equally distributed (subject to sam- 
pling error only) as among the families close . 
to cities and those far from cities, and hence 
causation cannot be rigorously inferred. 
Thus Dr. Yates comments on a survey of 
fertilizer practice subject to the same dif- 
ficulty: 

We may for instance find that fields receiving 
fertilizers give higher yields than fields without 
fertilizers. Yet we cannot attribute the ob- 
served differences solely to differences in fer- 
tilizers. The farmers using the fertilizers may be 
farming better land, they may be growing 
higher-yielding varieties, and they may be car- 

3 R. A. Fisher, Design of Experiments (Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1935). 
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rying out their farming operations with greater 
skill. ... 

In order to determine with certainty the 
magnitude in the causal sense of-the effect of 
any given factors experiments must be under- 
taken. Surveys cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory substitutes for experiments. Nevertheless 
they are of value in situations in which experi- 
ments are difficult or impossible, though in such 
cases all conclusions must be tentative.‘ 


The logical defect which would apply if the 
entire population were surveyed applies also 
to data which have been secured on a 
sample. 


METHOD OF EXTRACTING AND ASSESSING 
SAMPLE INFORMATION 


The first comparison suggested by the 
form of the data is between simple average 
numbers of children. Thus the total number 
of families living near cities is 496, and the 
number of children in those families. is 
4,500, an average of 9.1 children. The cor- 
responding average for the 560 families liv- 
ing far from cities is 10.7 children. The com- 
parison of these averages, however, suffers 
from the disadvantage that the two groups 
contain different proportions of well-off and 
poor, etc.—i.e., they are not orthogonal to 
the remaining five variables. If ‘such non- 
orthogonal comparison sufficed, the other 
variables need not have been tabulated. 

A simple way of making the compariscn 
between average sizes in near and distant 
places in such a way that it is independent of 
the other variables is to use average num- 
bers of children in the several cells and com- 
bine these without weights. There are 32 
averages in the various classes in the sample 
near cities and 32 far from cities (Table 2). 
The unweighted average of the 32 average 
numbers of children near cities is 9.5 and of 
far 10.8, a difference of 1.3 children in favor 
of far. 

This difference of 1.3 children is more 
suited to answering the main question here 

4F. Yates, Sampling Methods for Censuses and 


Surveys (London: Charles Griffin & Co., 1948), p. 
131, 


and is, in fact, the best answer that can be 
secured if interactions are large. If inter- 


actions are small, as will later be shown to 


be the case, it 1s subject to unnecessarily 
large sampling error, for the cells containing 
only two or three families have as big a 
weight as those in which forty families are 
averaged. 

Faced with unequal numbers, we might 
have rejected observations and, by bringing 
the cells to equality, made the standard 
analysis of variance applicable, or else fitted 
constants by solving a set of simultaneous 
equations. Luckily, neither the loss of infor- 
mation of the first method nor the great 
amount of calculation of the second is neces- 
sary in the dichotomous case. 

The fact is that with only two distances 
from cities—near and far—under fixed con- 
ditions of the other variables, all the infor- 
mation on the effect on fertility of distance 
from cities is given by the difference be- 
tween the average number of children in 
near and far places. Thus for the “block” 
consisting of women 45-54 years of age in 
1941, married at 15-19 years, with 0-6 years 
of schooling, in French enumeration areas 
(those in which there are fewer than 5 Eng- 
lish families), in low-income counties, the 
average number of children far from cities is 
9.4 and near cities 7.4 (Table 2). The excess 
for far from cities 1s 2.0 children, and this is 
all the information on the subject furnished 
by the 15 + 5 families of this portion of the 
sample. If there had been three degrees of 
distance from cities—say near, middle, and 
far—it would not have been possible to ex- 
tract the whole of the information on the 
effect of distance from each block separately. 

A rather considerable number of com- 
binations is involved even in fairly small. 
factorial designs; with two levels of each of n 
variables, 2” cells are obtained; in the pres- 
ent instance n = 6. A comparison of any 
two of our 64 cells (Table 2) may be very 
simply made, but there are not likely to be 
enough cases for significant results to ap- 
pear. Thus in the block referred to above in 
which the average number of children far 
from cities for 15 families is 9.4 and the aver- 
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age near cities for 5 families is 7.4, we findin An equal or greater difference would arise - 


the usual way that 
9.4—7.4 > 


= 7414.87 115-5—2)) (1/15 41/5) 


= 0.81, 


414.8 being the pooled sum of squares within 
the two groups. (Data: far from cities 1, 2, 
4,5, 7,9, 9, 10, 10, 12, 13, 13, 14, 16, 16 


by chance in almost 1 case out of 2. The 
information from a number of such “blocs” 
must be combined to get significant results. - 

The question, then, is how to weight the 
32 differences, such as the 2.0 above, dorived 
from Table 2. The amount of information 
which is contributed by each difference is 
exactly that which would be given for an 
average, in material which varies as our in- 

















children; near cities 3, 4,5, 11,14 children.) dividual families do within cells, of 
‘ TABLE 2 
RESULT OF HAND COMPILATION OF 1,056 FAMILIES FROM CENSUS SCHEDULES, SHOWING 
FOR EACH CELL AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN AND NUMBER 
OF FAMILIES ON WHICH AVERAGE IS BASED 
Present age...........20.. 45-54 55-74 
Age at marriage........... 5-19 20-24 15-19 20-24 
Years of schooling......... 0-6 7+ 0-6 7+ 0-6 7+ 0-6 | 7+ 
Average Number of Children 
Low income, French area: 
Far irom ity, osu cecerae 9.4 10.7 10.3 9.8 10.1 14.5 10.4 9.8 
Near titfa ning oie 7.4 12.9 8.3 6.7 10.0 11.0 7.6 | 8.6 
Low income, mixed area: | 
Far from city sc. 6.24 sows 12.9 10.9 8.9 9.8 8.3 12.8 8.4 9.6 
Near OV e oraaa 9.7 11.3 9.4 7.1 9.0 9.9 8.6 . 8.6 
High income, French area: l f i 
Far from city. 35.6204 oe 10.9 12.9 10.6 9.8 12.1 12.5 90°) 11.3 
Near Clty. eeror i uaes 8.3 8.7 7.1 19.3 10.8 13.2 10.9 9.9 
High income, mixed area: 
Far from city..........- 12.8 14.3 9.4 11.2 10.6 12.0 9.9 9.0 
Near ety cas iretsi 10.5 12.2 7.6 8.8 11.0 11.0 §.6 8.4 





Low income, French area: 


Far from city... s.s.s... 15 14 

Near CU igs doce ee terete 5 8 
` Low income, mixed area: 

Far fron city vce aces 14 11 

Near city... aeea 3 7 ° 
. High income, French area: 

Far from city.......2... 35 29 

NGAP OH) cc cia eean 6 15 

High income, mixed. area: 
Par from city. 24 ica e528 9 10 
Near cy ios. s ees ean 15 6 


14 
25 


Number of Families 


20 18 6 a4 TS 
37 9 8 15 2E 
21 16 9 16 17 
49 12 8 17 25 
29 31 15 2 27 
28 14 18 14 30 
13 14 2 9 4. 
12 14 3 26 ic 


f 


mmna/ (nı -+ 2) cases. For example; the above | 


difference of 2.0 children, which arises from 
comparisons of § anc 15 cases, may be 
thought of as a‘tandom variable with vari- 
ance o°(1/5 + 1/15), where o? is the vari- 
ance in number of children among individual 
families; this is the same variance as a mean 
of 
1 — (15) (3) 
1/5+1/15 15485 


individual families would be subject to. 

In general, if we have averages for num- 
bers of children born in families far from 
cities, ¥1; (where 7 ranges over the 32 ways 
of holding the 5 other variables constant), 


= 3.75 


. and corresponding averages for families near 


cities, Xz, the unit comparison is Xis — Xo. 
Being based on i; arid na; observations, it 
`- contains a quantity of information propor- 
tional to 

Ny iH2i 


mE Nis 
nii + Ne; 


say, 
and the efficient combination’ of all such 
differences is 
EN; (Xu — Xy) 
DN; f 1) 
. The error with which this may be com- 
pared is easily found. If the within-cell vari- 
ance is o”, then the variance of Xi; — Xis 
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4 


wi) We 


and the variartce of (1) is 


a 


=Nio2/ N; 
(SN? ' 


which reduces to 
g? 2 
Table 2, along with the fact that the 
within-cell sum of squares is 18,006, sums up 
the hand count; it includes all the data 
needed for the calculation of the six main 
effects and their errors. For example; the 
estimated difference between the numbers of 
children in families far from and near cities 
is: . 
3.75(9.4—7.4)+5.09(10.7—12.9) +... 


275° ae 5.90 T 
300 
=>77 7 1.28 


Table 3 shows the six main effects calculated ' 
in this way. The number of observations is 


6 This and other theory used in this paper are all 
implicit in F, Yates, “Analysis of Multiple Classifica- 
tions with Unequal Numbers in the Different 
Classes,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XXIX (1934), 51. 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATES OF FERTILITY DIFFERENCES FOR SIX CON- 
TRASTS, AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


Weighted Aver- 


age of 32 Dif- Equivalent Estimated 
ferences in Aver- Number of Standard = 
age Children Oaia Error of Col. 1/ 
Contrast Born = Estimated tions =N Col. 1 Col. 3 
Number of Chil- vV I8TS/N i8. 15/0 
dren Associated 
with Contrast 
j Q) ot (2) (3) (4) 
Far minus NEAL. fens 3S oe oe hed Go nos 1.28 234 0.278 4.6** 
French minus’ mixed enumeration areas.. 0.15 229 282 0.5 
Low minus high income............... —0:90 237 sali | S=8y2'" 
Present age 55-74 minus 45-54. ....... 0.38 253 . 268 1.4 
Age at marriage 15-19 minus 20-24... . 1.77 231 . 280 6.3** 
232 0.280 | —2.6* 


Schooling 0-6 minus Y and over....... 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. #* Sionificent at 1 per cent level. 
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1,056, and hence degrees of freedom for error 
are 1,056 — 64 = 992; the estimated with- 
in-cell variance is 18,006/992 = 18.15. From 
(2) we need only divide this by the equiva- 
lent number of observations, which is 


(5)(15) , (8) (14) 
5415 Tai grli 8+14 ae 
=3,7515.090+..,=234 


in the case of far minus near; and the result 
is the variance of the weighted average dif- 
ference. Table 3 shows three of the effects as 
highly significant (probability less than 
0.01) and one as signiticant (probability less 
than 0.05). 

The fact that in the sample far places 
average 1.28 more children than near and 
that the probability that this difference is 
-due to the particular sample selected. is 
about one in a hundred thousand is the main 
result of this research. No significant effect 
attaches to French versus mixed enumera- 
tion areas. 

The error of 0.278 is applicable only if 
. interactions are negligible. Were this point 
in doubt, we would have to compare un- 
weighted means, as mentioned above. The 
unweighted means may be represented as 
DX ,/32 and their variances are easily seen 
to be 

g? 1 
322 aw 1, 


(3) 


where o? is the variance of family numbers 
within classes and n; is the number of fam- 
ilies In the ith cell. The variance of a dif- 
ference is equal to the sum of the variances 
.of the two components, and hence is also 


represented by (3) if the summation is con-* 


sidered to be taken over all 64 cells. Thus 
the error of the difference of 1.3 is 0.33, 
again with 992 degrees of freedom. 

Because of the danger that the selection 
of solid areas or other causes may invalidate 


pic DN ;k; 
EN)? ((2N; ž:) 2N] 


1.28 
qÈ: 75 (9.4— 7 4)2-4+ 5.10 (10.7 — 12.9): F... — å 
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the within-class error as calculated here, we 
are interested in an alternative expression 
for error. Consider the 32 blocks, each of 
which gives a difference between th2 average 
size of family in near and distant parts and 
is matched on the other 5 variables. The cal- 
culation of the weighted mean difference due 
to distance has removed 1 degree of free- 
dom; the consistency with which the several 
blocks resemble their average in respect of 
excess of children for distant places furnishes 
31 degrees of freedom for the error of the 
welghted mean. 

Consider that in each of the 32 pairs : of 
cells there are N; cases 


_. Mihi ) 
Nit nis ` 


and a difference of means equal to x;. This 
is as though we had Ni, Na, .. ., N32 ob- 
servations, giving means 41, #2, .. . , X32, Ye- 
spectively, of a new variable æ which has the 
same variance as family size, o?. We note 
that ¢ with 31 degrees of freedom for differ- 
ence due to distance from cities is,° as 
shown in equation (4), 


(where Ni 


6 Based on considerations such as th2 following: 
If we knew the true mean yp, then each x; would 
furnish an estimate N;(x; — u)? of o?, the common 
variance of the hypothetical +; whose averages 
Xi — X ware given. Each of these estimates is of the 
same variance, and if they are k in number, then 
their unweighted average 


DN; (4: pw)? 
k 
estimates o?. The variance of 
LN 7x; es g? ~ 
LN; ZN;’ 
Which is estimated by 
XN: (4; — [(2N;%;] / 2ND? 
(k— 1) (2N;) 


of which a more convenient form is the denominator 
of the expression under the radical in (4). 








(31) (234) 
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which is still significant, and for French 
versus mixed enumeration areas is again 0.5. 
An alternative arrangement of the calcu- 
lation is in the analysis of variance; using 
the within-class error for distance from 
cities, 
_ 385.24 
~ 18.15 


with 1 and 992 d.f.; and using interaction of 
distance with-all combinations of other vari- 
ables as error : 


385.24 
or 19.54 ` 


/F = t is 4.6 and 4.4, respectively, as be- 
fore. 

This analysis assumes that interactions 
are nonexistent; the differences Xi — Xe 
have been weighted by the amount of infor- 
mation contained in each, as is proper only 
if they are all estimates of the same popula- 
tion difference. If they are estimates of dif- 
ferent population differences, i.e., if the in- 
teractions do not vanish, there are two con- 
sequences: (1) the main effect has a less clear 
meaning, and (2) weighting must be by 
some function of the population and not of 
the sample numbers. A test of the interac- 
tion, of distance with the 32 combinations: of 
the remaining 5 variables may be made 
against the within-cell variance. F with 31 
and 992 degrees of freedom equals 1.47 at 
the 5 per cent level; our ratio is 


the Ns are therefore proper weights. 
Certain of the results of the hand tabula- 
tion appear to contradict other work on dif- 
ferential fertility, and advantage may be 
taken of the occasion to refer to the possibil- 


ity that holding relevant variables constant ` 


may reverse familiar relationships. Table 3 
shows a significant direct relation between 
fertility and income and between fertility 
and years of schcoling. The relation of fer- 
tility to income and schooling was studied 
by correlation as among whole counties (as 
has been done independently for the Prov- 


ince of Quebec), and the inverse relation 
which other students have secured was 
noted. Income in the present factorial com- 
parison was that of all the farmers in the 
counties, and not only of the particular 
French farmers of the study, and this is an 
objection to the present design. Without 
assessing this objection we note that it does 
not apply to years of schooling; it is the 
women themselves whose education is meas- 
ured, and not that of their county. 

The excess of average children to women 
with 7 or more years of schooling over those 
to women with under 7, independent of all 
other contrasts, is 0.72 child as seen in Table 
3. What would the effect due to schooling 
have appeared to be if we had not been able 
to make the cross-classifications? This is 
simply given by the fact that 527 women of 
0-6 years of schooling are in the sample, and 
they reported 5,179 children, an average of 
9.83. The corresponding average for women 
with 7 or more years schooling was 9.99 chil- 
dren. The difference due to schooling hardly 
appears when other factors are not con- 
trolled. 

The discrepancies between the usual in- 
verse correlations and the differences here in 
favor of better-educated and higher-income 
families seem to be due both to (1) the dif- 
ferent extent of control of extraneous vari- 
ables and (2) the difference between area 
and individual comparisons. 


INTERACTIONS BETWEEN DISTANCE 
AND OTHER FACTORS 


The convenience of the 2” factorial design 
for estimating main effects when frequencies 
‘in the cells are disproportionate has been 
noted. It is equally convenient for estimat- 
ing interactions. For example, considering 
the four observations in the upper left-hand 
corner of Table 2, we note that the effect of 
distance for those with 0-6 years of school- 
ing is 9.4 — 7.4 = 2.0, and for those with 7 
or more years of schooling it is 10.7 — 
12.9 = —2.2. The fact that these differences 
are dissimilar constitutes the interaction; its 
amount is estimated by 2.0 — (—2.2) = 
4.2. From the 16 such differences of differ- 
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ences, a weighted average may be calcu- 
lated, as was done for the main effects. In 
this case the proper weight for each is the 
reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals of the 


numbers of observations in the four cells, 


eg., 1/(1/15 + 1/14 + 1/5 + 1/8) = 
2.16. It turns out that the weighted sum of 
the 16 interactions is —21.74, and the sum 
of the weights is 53.37, giving an average of 
0.407. The error to which this average is 
subject is the square root of 18.15 divided by 
the sum of the weights, i.e., 0.58. No test is 
` required to show that this interaction is not 
significant. 


TABLE 4 
Estimate of 
Interaction Interaction Standard 
Error of 
Interaction 
With years of schooling. .| —0.407 0.583 
With age at marriage... .009 . 988 
With present age....... + .958 .571 
With income........... .156 581 
With French versus mixed 
Areas... cee 0.363 0.585 


The five interactions of distance with 
other factors (or more properly difference 
of effects, since we have not divided by 2) 
are given in Table 4. None of these is 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 


PARTITION OF VARIANCE OF FAMILY SIZE 


From Table 3 a statement may be made 
on the partition of variance of iamily size. 
We look on each observation as consisting of 
a sum of terms having independent varia- 
tion. Thus, in the present case, family size is 


X ijtim = M+ diti. (5) 
“ET Sit ikina 


_ where M is the grand mean, d; is near or far 
from cities, 7; is well-off or poor, m is young 

-or old at marriage, s$; is more or less school- 
ing, while e is the unexplained variation. To 
predict the deviation of family size from 
the grand mean, one-half of the differences 
of column 1 of Table 3 for the several effects 
are used. Thus 
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&ı = 0.64 for iar from city, 

da = —0.64 for near city, 

i = 0.45 for low income, 

tg = —0.45 for high income, 

mı = 0.88 for married 15-19, 

m = —0.88 for married 20-24, 

sı = 0.36 for 0-6 years schooling, 

Se = —0.36 for 7 or more years schooling, 
e =a random variable of mean zero 


and variance 18.15. The prediction equation 
may be written l 


Xirim—M = +0.6440.45 
+0.88+0.36+ €, 


where choice is made between + azcording 
to the category of the family whose size is to — 
be predicted. 

To find the proportion of total variance 
which is explained, we square and take ex- 
pectations. No estimate of the population 
mean M is required. After making the small 
allowance for the fact that dı = 0.64, etc., 
are subject to sampling error, we ind that 
all four components here acccunt for _ 
1.44/(18.15 + 1.44), or 7 per cent of total 
variance. The factor of special interest to 
this study, distance from cities, accounts for 
just under 2 per cent of total variance. 


HYPOTHESIS OF DIFFUSION 


A word on the sociological interest which- 
has motivated this study of differential fer- 
tility is in order here. The initial hypothesis 
was that diffusion takes place in a geograph- 
ical dimension as well as in the familiar 
gradient from high- to low-income classes, 
hetter- to less-well-educated persons, etc. 
Specifically, we suppose that for < new ele- 
ment of culture the point of entry into a 
society is not only the rich, better-zducated, 
urban population but also that, as among 
the rural population, those closer to cities 
are earliest affected. An additional hypothe- 
sis was that where elements which have 
formed part of English-speaking North 
American life are making their way into 
French Canada, it might be taat those 
French living nearest to Englist-speaking 
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people would take up the new elements ear- 
lier than their cousins who live far from 
English-speaking people. 

In relation to these hypotheses, family 
size seems capable of serving as a tracer of 
culture change in general; it has the advan- 
tage of rather complete statistical documen- 
tation. We find that family size on French 
farms near cities, when all other accessible 
variables have been controlled, is smaller 
than on French farms far from cities, and we 
infer that the current of diffusion is from the 
city outward. On the other hand, no sig- 
nificant difference in family size is shown ac- 
cording to residence close to or away from 
English-speakmg people. We infer that the 
influence of the English-speaking world 
upon the French-Canadian farmer is via the 
French cities. 


A NOTE ON METHOD 
THE PROBLEM OF NORMALITY 


One of the assumptions of the analysis of 
variance is that all the observations come from 
normal populations of the same variance; if this 
is not so, probabilities calculated on the F-dis- 
tribution do not apply. Experiment has shown 
that a moderate degree of deviation from the 
normal does not greatly alter the distribution of 
the ratio of variances, but this need not here be 
taken for granted. There is some evidence of a 
tendency for the coefficient of variation to he 
_ constant among populations of different average 
family sizes. This fact permits a correction for 
heterogeneity of variance and incidentally for 
nonnormality. 

No simple transformation can be wea on 
to (æ) make a distribution normal and (b) insure 
that its variance and mean shall be independent. 
The simplest attack is to aim at (b), and the 
result generally achieves some part of (a). The 
usual form of argument, as presented, for exam- 
ple, by Kendall,’leads to a transformation to loga- 
rithms when the variance is proportional to the 
square of the mean. A modification which makes 


the transformed values approximately small 


nonnegative integers is 10 log, (1 + x). Thus 0 
children transforms to 0, 1 child to 7, 2 to 11, 
etc. Improvement in normality can be seen to 
arise from the fact that the family sizes are 
spread out on the left and contracted on the 


1M. G. Kendall, Advanced Theory of Statistics 
(London: C. Griffin & Co., Ltd., 1946), II, 206. 


right by the conversion to logarithms. The cal- 
culation may now be repeated with the new 
numbers; thus, for a 5-child family, we write 18 
transformed cRildren, etc. 

The test of significance is carried out in ex- 
actly zhe same way with the transformed num- 
bers of children as with the actual numbers. 
First, we find the difference between the number 
of transformed children between places near and 
far frcm cities for each of the 32 blocks given by 
the permutations of the 5 other variables; then 
weight these by the same numbers as before, 
namely, #1%2/(7#1 + #2); and, finally, take the — 
weighted average. For distance from cities the 
weighted average turns out to be 1.58 trans- 
formed children. The internal variance now is 
estimated as 36.63, and the equivalent number 
of observations, as before, is 234. The value of 
t is 1.58/4/36.63/234 = 4.0, lower than the 
4.6 oktained before the transformation to loga- 
rithms, but for practical purposes equally sig- 
nificant. 


TEST OF CENSUS ENUMERATION AREAS 


The question of whether selecting the sample 
in clusters of enumeration areas makes any dif- 
ference was investigated by comparing mean 
squares between and within census enumeration 
areas. This was done for 406 of the families who 
happened to fall in one quarter of the categories 
of Table 2, with the result shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The categories whose ef- 


m.S. 








Between categories........... 
Within categories............ 
Between enumeration areas. . 
Within enumeration areas... 


154| 2,553] 16.58 
236| 3,984] 16.88 





fects must be removed for this purpose are those 
of age, education, etc., recognized for the main 
comparisons. The variance between areas turns 
out to be actually less than that within areas— 
16.58 against 16.88, and hence the assumption 
of,no enumeration area effects seems safe. Had 
the variance between areas been significantly 
greater than that within, the former would have 
had to be used for error. 


CLOSER CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


One might be concerned. that the extraneous 
variables are not controlled in sufficiently nar- 
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row groups. The point probably does not apply 
in regard to the five-year groups of age at mar- 
riage; and, as far as income is concerned, noth- 
‘ing can be done about it because’we do not have 
. the incomes of individual farmers, but we may 
conveniently test whether narrower control of 
years of schooling would alter the result; the 
intervals 0-6 and 7 and over do represent wide 
ranges of education. A subsidiary analysis was 
therefore carried out to find the differential be- 
tween near and far from cities for the mothers 
` whose years of schooling were 5 or 6. 
The 321 families in which the mother showed 
5 or 6 years of schooling were extracted from the 
larger sample, and the weighted difference be- 
tween the near and far averages in the 16 blocks 
' (arising from the dichotomous variation of the 
other four variables) was 1.6 children. The vari- 
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ance within classes for this set of data is 18.49 
(not significantly different from the internal 
variance ‘of the largér group), and, with the 
same way of looking at the data as before, we 
consider that the error of the 1.6 is the same as 
that of 67.93 observations 


(=z Nniifizi nn) 
” ny + No; 


each with the variance a the family sizes them- 
selves. 


1.6 
=" 778-40767.93 + 
with 321 — 32 = 289 degrees of freedom. This 


is still highly significant. 
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DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN CHICAGO, 1920-40! 


EVELYN M. KITAGAWA 


ABSTRACT 


Total fertility rates from 1920 to 1940 and nuptial fertility rates for 1930 are presented, by nativity and 
color, for five socio-economic groups in Chicago. The so-called “postwar” developments in earlier age at mar- 
riage ’and in the convergence of socio-economic differentials in fertility apparently began almost two decades 
ago when the upswing in births first began. In the context of other studies, the findings also indirectly suggest 
that fluctuations in total fertility and’nuptial fertility followed different patterns during the depression and 
that marriage rates probably decreased relatively more among low- than among high-status groups. 


Much of the research on early fertility 
differentials consistently yielded a striking 
inverse relationship between fertility and 
socio-economic status. More recent research 
has indicated that fertility differentials be- 
tween high and low socio-economic groups 
may be diminishing or even reversing. 
The present paper analyzes one of the few 
bodies of data available for a segment of the 
American population and undertakes to 
trace the pattern of change in differential 
fertility of that population over two dec- 
ades. In the context of other studies of dif- 
ferential fertility and the present fertility 
pattern of the nation, this study may help 
illuminate the past and possible future 
course of fertility. 

Most early studies of differential fertility 
used broad occupational classes to define 
status groups. Innes, with data from the 
1911 census of England and Wales, traced 
the emergence of this pattern; nuptial fer- 
tility rates (standardized for age at mar- 
riage) for eight occupational classes of wom- 
en forty-five and older in 1911 who were 
married in five different time periods—1851- 
or earlier, 1851-61, 1861-71, 1871-81, and 
1881-86—showed consistent downward 
trends by date of marriage with growing di- 


1 This paper, which was read at the annual meet- 


ing of the Population Association of America held in . 


Princeton, April 19-20, 1952, is for the most part a 
`~ summary of some of the materials in a doctoral dis- 
sertation: Evelyn M. Kitagawa, ‘‘Differential Fer- 
tility in Chicago, 1920-40” (unpublished Ph.D. diss., 
Department oi Sociology, University of Chicago, 
1951). 


vergence of class differentials.? Notestein, 
using the same data, concluded that in Eng- 
land the inverse association of fertility and 
socio-economic status was developing rapid- 
ly during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Early American studies document- 
ed similar inverse relationships between fer- 
tility and socio-economic. status and also 
gave some indication of increasing differen- 
tials between 1850 and 1910.3 

There has been evidence of decreases in 
the size of socio-economic differentials in fer- 
tility during the last thirty years, and a 
number of studies have found a positive re- 
lationship between fertility and socio-eco- 
nomic status at least among the upper- 
status groups. In fact, there was a complete 
reversal to a direct relationship in one of the 
earliest studies. Edin and Hutchinson found 
1919-22 marital fertility in Stockholm (as 
measured by live births per 1,000 years of 
married life, standardized for age of parents) 
ima direct positive relation with income— 
that is, from the lowest-income group, fer- 
tility increased as income increased.‘ 

To date, there has been no evidence of a 
similar complete positive relationship for 
the total population of any city in the Unit- 


27. W. Innes, Class Fertility Trends in England 
and Wales, 1876-1934 (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 


` sity Press, 1938). 


3F. W. Notestein, “Class Differences in Fertili- 
ty, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. CLXXXVIII (November, 1936). 

4K. A. Edin and E. P. Hutchinson, Studies of 
Differenticl Fertility in Sweden (London: P. S. King 
& Son, 1955), p. 53. 
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ed States, though some studies have: shown 
a reversal from an inverse to a positive rela- 
tionship at various levels on the socio-eco- 
nomic scale. Ogburn, Green, and Notestein 
found exceptions to the inverse relationship 
between fertility and rental value of home in 
the highest-rent groups of some large cities, 
though it perhaps should be mentioned that 
the reversal was limited to a very smail per- 
centage of the total population.’ Kiser’s in- 
vestigation of urban fertility in 1935, based 
on sample data obtained in the National 
Health Survey, showed exceptions to an in- 
verse relationship between nuptial fertility 
rates and income in the upper-income 
groups of several of the ten cities of more 
than 500,000 population which were includ- 
ed in the survey.® 

. The 1940 census data on children ever 
born give similar indications of exceptions to 
the inverse relationship in the highest occu- 
pation, education, and rental groups.’ An- 
other interesting finding comes from the In- 
dianapolis survey, based on house-to-house 
interviews in 1941. Among native white 
couples included in the “Intensive Study” 
who successfully planned their families (1.e., 
the number and spacing planned grcup), a 
direct relationship was found between fer- 
tility and income (also between fertility and 
rent) along the entire economic scale.* How- 


s H, W. Green, Population Characieristics by Cen- 
sus Tracts: Cleveland, Ohio, 1930 (Cleveland: Plain 
Dealer Publishing Co., 1931), p. 69; W. F. Ogburn, 
“The Family and Its Functions,” Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), I, 686-87; F. W. Notestein, 
“Differential Fertility in the East North Central 
States,’ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 
XVI (April, 1938). . 


e C. V. Kiser, Group Differences in Urban Fertility 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942), p. 136. 


! U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population: Difer- 
ential Fertility 1940 and 1910: Women by Number of 
Children Ever Born and Fertility by Duration of Mar- 
riage (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1945 and 1947). 

8 C. V. Kiser and P, K. Whelpton, “Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. IX. Fer- 
tility Planning and Fertility Rates by Socio-econom- 
ic Status,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 
XXVII (April, 1949). The “Intensive Study” in- 
cluded 1,977 native white. Protestant couples, mar- 
ried in 1927-29 and still married in 1941, wife under 
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ever, among all native white married couples 
with wife under forty-five in Indianapolis in 
1941, a positive relation between fertility 
and rent was evident only in the three high- 
est-rent groups, which included only 13 per 


cent of all native white couples with wife 


under forty-five in the city.’ 

In a recent analysis of materials from the 
Current Population Survey, Kiser iound 
that increases in nuptial fertility ratios in. 
the United States since 1940 have tended to 
be proportionately heaviest among groups. 
previously characterized by lowest fertility 
and lightest among groups of highest fertili- 
ty.1° His data indicate that percentage in- 
creases have probably been larger in the 
“upper” than in the “lower” socio-economic 
groups of the United States as a waole. (The 
rates presented in this paper will show that 
the same pattern was evident from 1933 to 
1940 in Chicago.) 

Previous studies have also shown that the 
reversal to a positive relationship between 
fertility and sccio-economic status has been 
most noticeable in nuptial fertility rates. 
Furthermore, in several studies where nup- 
tial rates have shown a reversal zo a direct 
relationship in the high-status groups, tota] 
fertility measures (such as the total fertility 
rate of this study or gross and net reproduc- 
tion rates) for the same populetion have 
shown a consistent inverse relationship be- 
cause of socio-economic differentials in age 
at marriage." 


thirty and husband under forty years at marriage, 
first marriage for both, both resident in a large city 


most of time since marriage, and both having at least 


completed grammar school. 


« °P. K. Whelpton and C. V. Kiser ‘Social anc 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertilty. I. Differ- 
ential Fertility among 41,498 Native-white Couples 
in Indianapolis,” Milbank Memorial Fend Quarierly, 
Vol. XXI (July, 1943). 


0 C, V. Kiser, “Fertility Trends end Differen- 
tials in the United States,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. XLVII (March, 1952). 


u Kiser’s 1935 study (see n. 6) and the present 
study are examples of studies where this has been the 
case. However, if a more detailed socio-economic 
classification were made within the hignest group ac- 
tuaily used in each study, a reversal to 2 positive re- 
lationship might become evident somewhere within 
this group. 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN CHICAGO, 1920-40 


Tt is also clear that fluctuations in total 
fertility and nuptial fertility will not follow 
the same pattern during a given period of 
time if there are corresponding fluctuations 
in marriage rates. And, although it has been 
generally recognized that such changes in 
age at marriage and in rates of marriage 
have immediate repercussions on the ob- 
served fertility of total populations, it has 
not been explicitly acknowledged that both 
‘these factors may have far greater effects 
upon socio-economic differentials in fertility 
and may, in fact, be major components of 
such differentials. 

Though the results of many studies on 
differentia! fertility are consistent in general 
terms, the various degrees of refinement and 
standardization of rates used and the vary- 
ing definitions of socio-economic status 
make it difficult to combine the results of 
two or more studies to express in quantita- 
tive terms the extent of the convergence of 
socio-economic differentials during the last 
thirty years. In this country particularly, 
there has been a noticeable lack of data over 
an extended time which would permit the 
preparation of fertility rates for comparable 
socio-economic groups at different dates, es- 
pecially for large cities, where we might ex- 
pect the convergence to be most advanced. 
Admitting the limitations of the available 
data, this study contributes an analysis of 
the changes in socio-economic differentials 
in fertility in a large metropolitan city dur- 
ing twenty years. 


TOTAL FERTILITY RATES, 1920-40 


This paper presents for the city of Chica- 
go: (1) total fertility rates (births per 100 


women standardized for age), by nativity’ 


2 The total fertility rate has been defined. by 
Whelpton as ‘‘the sum of the annual birth rates per 
100 women 15-44 by single years of age” (P. K. 
Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic Differentials 
in Fertility,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CLX XXVIII [Novem- 
ber, 1936], 48). For this study it was obtained by 
adding the birth rates per 100 women 15-19, 20-24, 
25-29, and 30-34 years of age and multiplying by 5, 
and then adding to this number ten times the birth 
rate per 100*women 35-44 years of age. It may also 
be noted that this rate is virtually equivalent to the 
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and color, for five socio-economic groups for 
selected years between 1920 and 1940; 
(2) nuptial fertility rates (births per 1,000 
married women standardized for age) for 
native whites and foreign whites in five 
socio-economic groups in 1930. 

Total fertility rates are presented sepa- 
rately for native whites, foreign whites, all 
whites, and Negroes.!’ The data did not per- 
mit the preparation of rates for each year 
from 1920 to 1940 but necessitated the use 
of the following seven time intervals during 
the twenty-year period: 1919-21 average, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934-36 average, 


‘and 1940. Average rates for 1919-21 and 


1934-36 will be referred to as for 1920 and 
1935, respectively.14 All birth data were 


gross reproduction rate, since multiplication of the 
total fertility rate by the ratio of female births to 
total births will yield the gross reproduction rate. 


13 The 1920 and 1940 rates are actually “‘non- 
white” rates, since Negro rates are not available for 
these years. There is little or no error in this proce- 
dure, however, as Negroes comprised 97.3 and 98.4 
per cent of the total nonwhite population of Chicago 
in 1920 and 1940, respectively. 


14 Four sources provided the necessary data: 

1. The United States Censuses of Population 
for 1920, 1930, and 1940, and the special Census of 
Chicago in 1934. The population bases for the fertili- 
ty rates for 1920, 1930, and 1940 were obtained di- 
rectly from the census-tract summaries for Chicago 
in the U.S. Censuses of Population for 1920, 1930, 
and 1940. Native white rates for the years 1931~35 
are based on interpolation (extrapolation in the case 
of 1935 rates) of the 1930 U.S. Census and the 1934 
Special Census of Chicago. Negro rates for the years 
1931-35 are based on interpolation of the 1930 and 
1940 populations of Chicago. No rates for 1931 to 
1935 were computed for foreign whites because of the 
difficulties sf determining a reasonable base popula- 
tion. The reasons for these decisions are more fully 
explained in Kitagawa, op. cit., Appendix B. 

2. Detailed worksheets from Philip M. Hauser’s 
study of differential fertility and mortality in Chica- 
go for 1930. See his ‘Differential Fertility, Mortali- 
ty, and Net Reproduction in Chicago, 1930” (un- 
published Ph.D. diss., Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, 1938). 

3. M. L. Dollar’s tabulations of births for Chica- 
go for 1919~21 and 1934-36. See his Vital Statistics 
for Cook County and Chicago (3 vols.; Chicago: Fed- 
eral Works Agency, 1942). 

4. Punched cards and original birth certificates 
for 1940 in the Chicago Department of Health and 
Cook County Recorder’s Office, respectively. 
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tabulated by place of residence—that is, 
births occurring in Cook County to city of 
Chicago residents provide the numerators of 
fertility rates; tests of completeness of regis- 
tration revealed that no corrections for un- 
derregistration of births were necessary. 
Though Hauser tabulated births for each 
year from 1928 to 1933, his study analyzed 
only six-year average rates for the period. 
The annual rates for 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1933 have been computed for the first time 
in this study. 

The five socio-economic groups for which 
rates are presented were obtained, by classi- 
fying births occurring to residents of each of 
the 935 census tracts in the city in an eco- 
nomic group according to the median rent of 
the tract. The relatively small number of 
Negroes in Groups IV and V necessitated 
the consolidation of the three upper groups 
into a single group (referred to as Group II- 
V) for the computation of Negro fertility 
rates. In 1930, census tracts were classified 
as being in one of five socio-economic groups 
according to 1930 median rent as follows: 
I, under $30; II, $30-$44; IIT, $45-$59; 
_IV, $60-$74; V, $75 and over. Tracts were 
left in these 1930 rent groups for the prepa- 
ration of the rates for 1930-35, inclusive, 
and for the 1920 rates.1* In 1940, tracts were 


16 Though 1920 births were considerably under- 
registered in 1920, by the late 1930’s, when M. L. 
Dollar’s tabulations of these births were compiled 
from birth certificates on file, registration for 1920 
births was virtually complete. This was the result of 
the passage of a law in 1925 requiring a certificate of 
birth registration for children entering public 
schools in Chicago. 


18 The 1920 census provided no rent data for each 
census tract. Since the city of Chicago was divided 
into only 499 census tracts in 1920, as compared with 
935 in 1930, it was decided to assign each 1920 tract 
to a socio-economic group on the basis of the 1930 
median rent of the 1930 tracts (or single tract in 
some cases) which comprised each 1920 tract. In 
only a few cases was there need for an arbitrary deci- 
sion. It is difficult to evaluate the error involved in 
the assumption that the rank order of census tracts 
on a median-rent scale remained constant between 
1920 and 1930, though it was possible to determine 
the effect on fertility rates of shifts in the relative po- 
sition of census tracts during the following decade. A 
test of the difference between two sets of 1940 fertili- 
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classified in five socio-economic groups ac- 
cording to 1940 median rent as follows: 
I, under $20; II, $20-$29; III, $30-$39; 
IV, $40-$49; V, $50 and over. These inter- 
vals were determined so as to allocate the 
1940 population of the city to the Ave socio- 
economic groups in as nearly as possible the 
same percentage distribution as wes thé case 
in 1930. The general decrease in rental value 
of homes in the city—median rent in the 
city as a whole declined from $44 to $32 be- 
tween 1930 and 1940—is responsible for the 
lower rent intervals in 1940. 

Changes in total fertility rates between 
1920 and 1940 are summarized by nativity, 
color, and socio-economic status in Table 1 
and Figure 1. The following conclusions 
seem warranted from an examination of 
these rates: l 

1. Total fertility generally decreased from 
1920 to 1933 and then increased to 1940. 
The only exception occurs among Negroes in 
Groups I and II, for whom tke rate in- 
creased between 1920 and 1930, though Ne- 
groes do show the regular pattern of a de- 
crease from 1930 to 1923 and an increase by 
1940, 

2. Ratios of 1940 to 1920 total fertility 
rates (see Table 2) clearly show the domi- 
nant role of the very sharp decreases in for- 
eign white fertility in the decreases in the 
all white rate during the twenty-year peri- 
od. While the total fertility rate for all na- 
tive whites decreased by only 13 per cenz 
from 1920 to 1940, the same rate for all for- 


eign whites decreased by 55 per cent. Hence, 


the 34 per cent decrease in the rate for all 
whites reflects for the most part a decreas= 
in foreign white fertility, though, to a cer- 


*tain extent, it can be explained by the de 


creasing per cent of foreign whites during 
the twenty-year period. 


ty rates—in one set the 1930 socio-economic classifi- 
cation of tracts was used and in the second set tk= 
1940 socio-economic classification—yielded almosi. 
identical results. Hence, whatever shiits in the rela- 
tive position of tracts on a median-rent scale the 
were between 1930 and 1940 had no noticeable effe=: 
on 1940 fertility rates computed according to kota 
1930 and 1940 renkings of the tracts. . 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN CHICAGO, 1920-40 


A somewhat different perspective is ob- 
tained from a direct comparison of rates for 
all native whites and all foreign whites (see 
Table 1). The large difference between these 
rates in 1920, when the foreign white rate 
was twice as high as the native white rate, 
had almost disappeared by 1940, when there 
was only a 5 per cent difference between the 
two rates. l 

3. At each date for which rates are given, 
there is a consistent inverse association be- 
tween total fertility and socio-economic 
status, though the direction and extent of 
changes in rates during the twenty-year 
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period were different in the five socio-eco- 
nomic groups. ` 

Between 1920 and 1930, native and for- 
eign white rates for each group decreased; 
however, the decrease was much greater 
among foreign whites than among native 
whites—the decrease for foreign whites 
varied between 17 and 43 per cent for the 
five socio-economic groups, while the corre- 
sponding decrease for native whites was less 
than 12 per cent in each group. Since the 
crude birth rate for Chicago steadily de- 
clined during the decade, it is probably not 
unreasonable to assume that the transition 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL FERTILITY RATES BY NATIVITY, COLOR, AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS: CHICAGO, 1920-40; RATES STANDARDIZED FOR AGE 


Nativity, Color, 


and Sccio-eco- 1920 1930 1931 1932 1933 1935 1940 
nomic Group 
TOAT Saer tiea 232 180 165 153 144 152 158 
1 ee eee ar 376 256 231 221 199 195 186 
i E ESR ce eee 232 199 187 172 163 175 166 
la ee eee eee 196 166 151 140 131 143 152 
i AOE 155 151 134 124. 121 133 145 
MAA SA 125 112 102 90 88 106 121 
All white........ 235 180 164 152 142 148 155 
i eee eae 391 252 229 217 194 188 180 
i D ee eee 239 201 189 171 160 167 162 
TO 3. Je xs Rese weed 197 170 155 144 133 147 152 
UV ec careweis, t 155 152 135 125 120 133 145 
Me dy eae 126 112 2 90 88 106 122 
Native white.... 177 165 151 140 132 138 154 
| E N 263 232 209 207 183 176 181 
IE Ra 193 187 174 161 151 159 161 
TT PEE EN 167 158 145 134 124 136 150 
i 8 eee 141 146 129 118 114 125 144 
| ee ee ee 125 116 103 89 88 103 124 
Foreign white....| 358 OOF ee a aaa arae eatees 162 
| OE EEN 525 BOO EIE EEE EEE EEE 196 
16 EPEE OE 333 | TN «rs in tc) E Alter se mde Salo tere | anes eed 169 
11i A 212 Oe. EAE EN EE LETE EE 158 
UV A 222 VO. Mico cen Ne wana weil EAEE EEEE E 150 
| ee eer es 138 O58 EEE EA E enor, bar E E 110 
Negro.......... 188* 184 166° 158 161 167 198* 
| AEEA 211* 241 216 215 204 204 252° 
; E eee 181* 198 185 120 176 207 205* 
TII-V......... 173* 142 124 112 126 119 158* 


* Refers to nonwhite population. However, Negroes comprised 97.3 per cent of the nonwhite popula- 


tipon of Chicago in 1920 and 98.4 per cent in 1940. 
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from 1920 to 1930 rates was a relatively 
steady one, except possibly among Negroes. 
The marked changes in the Negro popula- 
tion itself result in some unusual fertility 
patterns, which will be discussed later. 

The rapid change in business conditions 
` during 1930-40 was more or less paralleled 
by fluctuations in fertility. Analysis for this 


All White 


400 


500 


200 


100 


Total Fertility Rate 


400 


500 


200 


100 


O 


1920 1950 1940 
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decade is limited to native whites, since 
complications in estimating the mid-1930 
population base prevented the preparation 
of mid-1930 rates for foreign whites. In gen- 
eral, total fertility rates for native whites 
fluctuated with economic activity, decreas- 
ing from 1930 to 1933 and increasing from 
1933 to 1940. (The gross national product 


-Native White 


1920 1930 1940 


Frc. 1.—Total fertility rates per 100 women by nativity and color for Groups I and V: Chicago, 1920-40, 
Broken lines are used between 1920 and 1930 because rates for intervening dates are not available; so, also, 
lines between 1930 and 1940 for fereign whites. Continuous lines in the 1930-40 decade connect rates com- 
puted for 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1935, and 1940. ; 


TABLE 2- 


RATIO OF 1940 To 1920 TOTAL FERTILITY RATES 
BY NATIVITY, COLOR, AND SOCIO-ECO- 
NOMIC STATUS: CHICAGO 











DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN CHICAGO, 1920-40 
- 1930 to 1933 fertility rates (see Table 3) 


t 
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make the first point clear—for example, 
1930 native white rates were between 24 
and 32 per cent higher than 1933 rates for 
the five groups. On the other hand, ratios of 


Socio-eco- All | ‘Native | Foreim | Non- 1940 to 1933 rates emphasize the second 

nomic Group | White | White | White | white point, namely, that the size of the 1933-40 

Total....; 0.66 | 0.87 | 0.45 | 1.05- increase in fertility was directly related to 

socio-economic status—for example, the 

ake oi ee e ve : i3 1933-40 increase varied from a low of 3 per 

1] S 0.77 | 0.90 į 0.58 | 0.91* cent for the lowest!* to a high of 41 per cent 
Vaihi] 0197 | 0:99 | ogo (iii forthe highest. 

Toial fertility rates for 1920, 1930, 1933, 

* Refers to Groups III-V inclusive. and 1940 have been converted to index num- 

TABLE 3 


RATIO OF 1930 TO 1933 AND 1940 To 1933 
TOTAL FERTILITY RATES: CHICAGO 


ALL WHITE 
Socro-ECO- 
NOMIC GROUP 


Native WHITE NEcEo 


1930/1933 | 1940/1933 | 1930/1933 | 1940/1933 | 1930/1933 | 1940/1933 


Na | TY | iN? | revit a 


Total 1.27 1.09 1.26 1.17 1.14 1.23 

T (low) 1.30 | 0.93 1.27 0.99% | 1.18 1.24 
Ps 5 E 1.26 1.01 1.24 1.07 1.13 1.16 | 
II.. 1.28 1.14 1.27 1.21 1.13¢} 1.25ł 
3 ee 27 1.21 1.28 E Pee seater 
V (high) 1.27 1.39 1.32 TAN. E ic conceny 


* The lowest fertility rate for native white Grcup I was for 1935, and the 1940 rate was 3 per 


cent higher than the 1935 rate. 
t Refers to Groups JII-V inclusive. 


index of general economic activity in the 
United States decreased from 99.4 in 1929 to 
2 low of 54.8 in 1933 and then increased to 
97.1 by 1940.)!” 

The relative decrease in fertility during 
the depression years 1930-33 was about the 
same for each socio-economic group, but the 
increase in fertility from 1933 to 1940 when 
business conditions were improving was di- 
rectly related to socio-economic status— 
that is, the higher the status, the greater the 
relative Increase in fertility—and in the 
highest group the 1933-40 increase yielded a 
higher rate for 1940 than for 1930. Ratios of 

11 Mary S. Painter, “Estimates of Gross Nation- 


al Product, 1919-28,’ Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
XXXI (September, 1945), 873. 


~ 


bers which express the rate for each socio- 
economic group as a percentage of the rate 
for the lowest group (i.e., Group I). These 
index numbers indicate the relative size’ of 
socio-economic differentials in fertility at 
each date (see Table 4). In 1920, the Group 


° V rate was 52 per cent lower than the Group 


I rate among native whites, and 74 per cent 
lower among foreign whites; by 1940, the 
size of these differentials had decreased—the 
Group V rate was 31 and 44 per cent lower . 


18 The 1940 Group I rate was actually 1 per cent 
lower than the 1933 rate; however, since the depres- 
sion low point for Group I was the 1935 rate, the 
1935-40 increase of 3 per cent is a more valid indica- 
tor-of:the increase in fertility during that part of the - 
1930-40 decade when economic conditions were im- 
proving. 
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than the Group I rate among native whites 
and foreign whites, respectively. However, 
this convergence of rates did not take place 
at a steady pace during the twenty-year pe- 
riod (see Fig. 2). Among native whites, the 
general picture is one of decreasing rates in 
all socio-economic groups from 1920 to 1933, 
with very little change in the relative size of 
socio-economic differentials. However, the 
positive association between socio-economic 
status and the 1933-40 increase in fertility 


TABLE 4 


INDEX OF TOTAL FERTILITY RATE BY NATIVITY, 
COLOR, AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS: CHI- 
CAGO, 1920, 1930, 1933, AND 1940 
(Group I = 100) 


Nativity, Color, 


and Group 1920 1930 1933 1940 
N ative while: 
I (ow)....... 100 100 100 100 
3 eee eee 73 81 83 89 
2 0 EER 63 68 68 83 
i eee ere 54 63 62 80 
V (high)...... 48 50 48 69 
Foreign white: . 
I (low)... 100 LOO 4 eata.ount 100 
a On rae 63 Oe EENE 86 
Te he Seats 52 3 a tees 81 
Vist ered 42 Ole Fedele fue 77 
V (high)...... 26 SZ. Neel; 56 
Negro: 
I (low)....... 100 100 100 100 
1 eee eer 86 82 | 86 81 
H-V (high)..| 82 59 62 63 


results in a marked convergence of rates for 
the five socio-economic groups during this 
seven-year period. Thus we conclude that, 
at least for native whites in Chicago, the. 
only convergence of total fertility rates be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 occurred during the 
last seven years of the period. However, 
among foreign whites there was a marked 
convergence of rates during both decades of 
the period. Figure 2 shows that the ‘‘rela- 
tive” convergence may have been slightly 
greater during the second decade. 
4. Socio-economic differentials in Negro 
fertility followed a very different pattern be- 
tween 1920 and 1940. The relatively small 
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ditterences in total fertility rates in 1920, 
when the rate for the highest group (com- 
bined Group II-V} was only 18 per cent be- 
lew the Group I rate, changed to wide dif- 
ferences by 1930, when the highest group’s 
rate was 41 per cert lower than the Group I 
rate (see Table 4). This expansion in socio- 
economic differentials was due both te an 
increase in the lowest group’s rate and a 
decrease in the highest group’s rate. 

From 1930 to 1933, the decrease in Negro 
total fertility was about the same for each 
socio-economic group—1930 rates were be- 
tween 13 and 18 per cent higher than 1933-~ 
rates (see Table 3}. And, in contrast to rates 
for white women, the 1933-40 increase 
showed no consistent relationship to socio- 
economic status. However, it is interesting 
to note that in each group the 1933-4) in- 
crease was more than equal to the 1930-33 
decrease. 

The index numbers in Table 4 show that 
there was very little change in the size of 
socio-economic differentials in Negro fertili- 
ty in the 1930-40 decade, with only a very 
slight relative convergence of rates for the 
lowest and highest groups (in 1940 the 
Group II-V rate was 37 per cent lower than 
the Group I rate). Possibly the small socio- 
economic differential in fertility among Ne- 
groes in 1920 reflects a relatively new, more 
or less homogeneous, migrant group from 
the South; the differentiation by socio- 
economic status between 1920 and 1930 
may reflect the development of socio- 
economic groups in the Negro community; 
and the beginnings of convergence between 
1930 and 1940 may reflect the next step in 
urbanization. This explanation is supported 
by Drake and Cayton’s observation that be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 a professional and busi- 
ness class arose upon the broad base of Ne- 
gro wage-earners, and additional migrants 
from the rural South poured into the city.1* 

It is also interesting to note that, while 
the rate for all Negroes was lower than the 

19St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, Black 


Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Braçe & Co. 
1945), p. 78. 


Native White 


Foreign White 


Index of Total Fertility Rate 





0 10 20 30 ho 50 60 70 80- 90 100 


Cumulative Per Cent of Total Population 
(from low to high socio-economic status) 


Fic. 2.—Index of total fertility rate for native white and foreign white women, fifteen to forty-four 
years of age, by socio-economic status: Chicago, 1920-40 (Group I rate=100). The vertical axis refers to 
the index of the total fertility rate, with the Group I rate as the base. The horizontal axis refers to the 
cumulative per cent distribution of the population by socio-economic groups ordered from low to high. 
The lines for each date have been drawn by plotting the index of the total fertility rate for each socio-eco- 
nomic group at the mid-point of its cumulative per cent interval. Thus these lines are intended as an approxi- 
mate description of the fertility of successive portions of the population when the population is ordered from 
low to high socio-economic status. 
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native white rate in 1920, by 1940 it was 
higher than either the native or foreign 
white rate. ° 


NUPTIAL FERTILITY RATES IN 1930 


The previous analysis of fluctuations in 
total fertility rates from 1920 to 1940 does 
not necessarily imply corresponding changes 
in nuptial fertility during the same period. 
Other studies have shown that the rising fer- 
tility rates between 1933 and the middle or 
late 1940’s were closely associated with mar- 
riage rates and first births,?° though, to the 
writer’s knowledge, it has not been made 
clear whether or not the increasing rate of 
marriage and low-order births were equally 
prevalent in all socio-economic levels. If 
there were socio-economic differentials in 
this respect—specifically, if there were rela- 
tively more marriages and low-order births 
in the upper groups—this factor could be at 
least partially responsible for the relatively 
greater increases in total fertility in the up- 
per groups between 1933 and 1940 and, 
therefore, also partly responsible for the 
only “relative” convergence of socio-eco- 
nomic differentials in total fertility which 
occurred then in Chicago. 

Similar reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that nuptial fertility rates for Chicago from 
1920 to 1933 may not follow the same pat- 
tern of fluctuations found for total fertility 
rates. Of course, analysis of both total and 


. nuptial rates are important for a meaningful 


interpretation of socio-economic. differen- 
tials in fertility. In the long run, total fer- 
tility gives some indication of the extent to 
which the various groups reproduce them- 
selves, while nuptial fertility gives some in- 
dication of differentials in family size. Un- 
fortunately, the data were not available to 
answer these questions directly, since tabu- 
lations of married women in each socio- 
economic group could be obtained only Tor 
1930 and only for native whites and foreign 
whites.” 


2 P., K. Whelpton, “Is Family Size Increasing? 
Analysis of Order of Birth Statistics for Native 
White Mothers, 1920-46,” Vital Statistics, Special 
Reports, Vol. XXIII, No. 16 (August 29, 1947). 
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Nuptial fertility rates, standardized for 
age,” followed a J-shaped pattern among 
native white women in Chicago in 1930, 
with the lowest rate in the middle socio- 
economic group—actual rates were 127.2, 
102.4, 92.5, 96.6, and 96.7 births per 1,000 
married women of fifteen to forty-four from 
the lowest to the highest group. The Group I 
rate was 38 per cent higher than the Group 
ITI rate, the Group II rate 11 per cent high- 
er, and the rates for Groups IV and V about 
5 per cent higher than the Group III rate. 

Thus, in spite of the consistent inverse re- 
lationship between total fertility and socio- 
economic status, when differences in marital 
composition are taken into account we find, 
among native white women, a slight positive 
relationship between fertility and socio- 
economic status in the three upper groups. 
Since these three groups comprised 68 per 
cent of all native white married women fif- 
teen to forty-four years old in Chicago in 
193G, the reversal from an inverse to a direct 
relationship is evident at a much lower 
point on the status scale than has been the 
case in other studies for the United States. 
Figure 3 makes this point clear. In this 
graph the use of an index of nuptial fertility 
rather than the absolute rate enables com- 
parison of socio-economic differentials from 
various studies which use different fertility 
rates, while the use of a cumulative percent- 


*1 Tn fact, it was necessary to’estimate the age dis- 
tribution of married women 15-44 in each socio-eco- 
nomic group in 1930 in order to compute nuptial 
rates for this year. The estimating procedure used 
consisted of first obtaining a set of hypothetical age- 
specific proportions of women married for each group 


* zad then adjusting the expected numbers of married 


women obtained from these proportions to the two 
sets of known marginal totals—that is, the age dis- 
‘tribution of all married women 15—44 in the city and 
the known number of married women 15-44 in each 
socio-economic group. This procedure is more fully 
discussed and evaluated in Kitagawa, op. cit., Ap- 
pendix C. It can be noted here, however, that the 
errcr derived from this estimating procedure is prob- 
ably negligible. 


2 The age distribution of all white married wom- 
en in Chicago in 1930 was used as the standard popu- 
lation. Five age groups were used in theecomputa- 
tions—-15~19, 20-24, 25-29, 50-34, and 35-44. 


' DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN CHICAGO, 1920-40 


age of wives on the horizontal axis roughly 
compensates for the varying percentage dis- 
tributions of wives by socio-economic sta- 
tus. 

Among foreign white women in Chicago 
in 1930, the nuptial fertility rate decreased 
from Group I to Group III, increased in 
Group IV, and then reached its lowest point 
in Group V—actual rates were 131.1, 118.1, 
104.1, 109.6, and 77.5 from Group I to 
Group V. Generally, foreign white rates 
were higher than native white, but the 
Group I difference was small, and foreign 
whites in Group V had the lowest rate of all. 
Though a reversal o- the inverse relation- 
ship was evident in tae rates for Groups III 
and IV, as was the case for native whites, 
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among foreign whites the reversal was not 
carried into Group V. For some reason, 
foreign white women in the highest socio- 
economic group were characterized by ex- 
ceptionally low fertility. 

In Figure 3, socio-economic differentials 
in native white nuptial fertility for Chicago 
in 1930 are compared with more or less com- 
parable rates from other studies for United 
States cities (though the rate based on num- 
ber of children ever born rather than live 
births in the Indianapolis study introduces 
some limitations in its comparability with 
the other rates). In addition to portraying 
the relatively advanced stage of the reversal 
to a direct relationship in Chicago in 1930, 
Figure 3 suggests several other conclusions. 


Chicago 1930 


Chicago 1935 


Cities 500,000+ 1935 
/ Indianapolis 191 
/ 


ee 





70 80 90 


100 


Cumulative Per Cęnt'of Wives of Childbearing Age 
(from low to high socio-sconomic status) 


Fic. 3.—-Index of nuptial fertility rate for native white women of childbearing age, by socio-economic 
status: Chicago, 1930; Caicago, 1935; cities of 500,000 or more persons in central states of the United 
States, 1935; and Indianapolis, 1941 (Group I rate==100). Source: 1930 rates for Chicago from present 
study. 1935 rates for Chicago and cities of 500,000 or more in central states obtained from C. V. Kiser, 
Group Differences in Urban Feriihiy, pp. 133 and 136; nuptial fertility measured in terms of live births per 
1,000 wives of childbearing age (standardized for age); socio-economic status defined in terms of family 
income. 1941 rates for Indianapolis obtained from P. K. Whelpton and C. V. Kiser, ‘‘Social and Psycho- 
logical Factors Affecting Fertility. I. Differential Fertility among 41,498 Native-White Couples in Indianapo- 
lis,” op. cit., p. 248; nuptial fertility measured in terms of number of children ever born per 100 wives fifteen 
to forty-four years of age (standardized for age); socio-economic status defined in terms of monthly rental 


value of the dwelling unit. 


` 
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There apparently was an increase between 
1930 and 1935 in the relative size of socio- 
economic differentials in nuptial fertility 
among native white women in Chicago.?’ 
Since we found no such increase in the rela- 
tive size of socio-economic differentials in 
total fertility from 1950 to 1935—in fact, 
there was a noticeable decrease—it is indi- 
rectly suggested that there were socio- 
economic differentials in marriage rates dur- 
ing the depression—namely, that marriage 
rates decreased relatively more among low- 
status groups than among high-status 
groups. 

Moreover, this increase in the size of nup- 
tial fertility differentials in Chicago between 
. 1930 and 1935 was the result of very small 
decreases in rates for the low-status groups 
as compared with substantial decreases in 
rates for the high-status groups. This can be 
visualized from Figure 3 when we recognize 
that the actual Group I rate serving as the 
index base of 100 in Figure 3 decreased only 
from 127 to 125 births per 1,000 native 
white married women fifteen to forty-four 
years of age during this five-year period. 
This, of course, also substantiates the hy- 
' pothesis that the known greater prevalence 
of effective birth-control practices in the 
high-status groups results in relatively 
greater restriction of births by these women 
than by low-status groups during years of 
declining economic activity, such as the de- 
pression years from 1930 to 1935. 


23 Of course, the use of sample data and the defini- 
tion of socio-economic status in terms of income of 
the family in Kiser’s 1935 data as compared with 
median rent of the census tract in which the family 
lives in this study limits a direct comparison of these 
two studies. However, these two indices of socio-eco- 
nomic status should yield very similar differential 
' fertility patterns; this evidence is discussed and 
evaluated in Kitagawa, op. cit., pp. 19-22. Moreover, 
the consistency of the pattern itself—t.e., the con- 
sistently greater 1930-35 decrease in rates as sogio- 
economic status increases—supports the conclusion. 
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Tf these inferences are valid, then we have 
some indication of the socio-economic differ- 
ences In underlying factors which account 
for the fact that, while native white total 
fertility declined substantially.and at about 
the same rate in each socio-economic group 
from 1930 to 1935, nuptial fertility during 
the same five years declined very little in the 
low-stetus groups and rather sharply in the 
high-status groups—namely, postponing of 
marriage must have been more prevalent in 
low-stetus than in high-status groups, since 
efective birth-control practices are known 
to be more prevalent in high- than in low- 
status groups. 

If these data for Chicago are even roughly 
indicative of the behavior of nuptial fertility 
differentials in populations where births are 
subjected to a high degree of control and 
regulazion, then it could very well be that 
the 1933 low point in birth rates was caused 
by excassive curtailment of births in the up- 
per-stetus groups during the depression and 
that the recent upswing in births reflects a 
relaxation combined with an increase in 
marriage rates. 

In summary, this study points to the con- 
clusion that the so-called “postwar” devel- 
opmerts in earlier age at marriage and the 
convergence of fertility differentials may 
have started almost two decades ago, when 
the upswing in births first began. Further- 
more, for at least thirteen years prior, total 
fertility differentials may have been rela- 
tively stable in the native white population 
of lerge urban areas, with fertility declining 
at about the same rate for all socio- 
economic groups. By repeating this analysis 
for 1950 and later dates, it will be possible, 
later, to link these prewar developments to 
postwar trends and to view the recent his- 
tory of fertility in Chicago. 
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STRUCTURED STRAIN IN THE ROLE OF THE SOVIET PHYSICIAN! 


MARK G. FIELD 


ABSTRACT 


In Soviet society healthy individuals malinger or request medical dispensations on nonmedical grounds, 
the medical excuse being sought mainly to escape coercion or sanctions. The state applies pressure upon the 
physician to maintain an adequate level of health and restrict medical dispensations granted. The physician 
finds himself caught between the conflicting claims of the individuals and the state. By mitigating the pres- 
sure of the regime upon the individual, the physician brings an element of stability to the system. 


This is an examination of certain aspects 
of medical practice in Soviet society in 
which it is assumed that medical care and 
the functions of the physician never exist in 
isolation from their social milieu and that 
they may give the sociologist valuable clues 
to the understanding of social systems.? 

Twenty-one former Soviet physicians and 
related medical personnel were interviewed; 
in addition, 1,600 former Soviet citizens 
were asked to fill in questionnaires on the 
medical care they received in the U.S.S.R.; 
finally, research was conducted on Soviet 
and non-Soviet sources. 


1 Expanded version of a paper read before the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society, 
Haverford College, April, 1952. Materials were col- 
lected under the auspices of the Russian Research 
Center, where the author is a graduate student Fel- 
low, and the Project on the Soviet Social System, 
operating under contract with the Human Resources 
Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama [Contract No. AF 33 (038)- 
12909]. About 2,500 former Soviet citizens were in- 
terviewed or asked to fillin questionnaires by a team 
of social scientists in western Germany and in the 
United States in 1950 and 1951. While displaced 
persons cannot be said to constitute a random. 
sample of the Soviet population, the informatién 
provided by them, properly evaluated for internal 
consistency and cress-checked in the light of what is 
known of the Soviet Union, offers the West valuable 
insight into that society. 

Reproduction in whole or in part permitted for 
any purpose of the United States government. 


2 See Richard Harrison Shryock, The Development 
of Modern Medicine (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936). Also Talcott Parsons, 
“Tllness and the Role of the Physician: A Sociological 
Perspective,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XXI, No. 3 (July, 1951), 452-60. 


An important function of the physician is 
that ne is the one person who “‘excuses”’ in- 
dividuals from their normally expected un- 
dertakings on grounds of illness or injury. 
(In general, self-certification of illness is rec- 
ognized only in the most minor cases when 
failure to perform is not considered critical.) 
The hypothesis is that a social system, or 
subsystem which relies on external controls 
or force rather than positive motivation or 
devotion may also generate a demand for 
medical excuses on nonmedical grounds. 
Such a system, furthermore, usually applies 
pressure to the physician to restrict the 
number of medical dispensations he grants; 
this, in turn, converts the doctor-patient re- 
lationship from one of mutual trust in which 
the health and welfare of the patient is the 


‘physician’s only concern to one of reciprocal 


suspicion in which the interests of society 
take precedence over that of the individual. 
Pressure from society thus tends to compro- 
mise the medical role. Soviet medical prac- 
tice presents an opportunity to test this 
hypothesis. 


THE SOVIET PHYSICIAN AND HIS PATIENT 


When, in the early 1930’s, the Soviet 
leaders embarked upon a gigantic program 
of industrialization without foreign capital 
and with very little of their own, they found 
themselves faced with an undisciplined and 
inadequately trained labor force mostly of 
peasant origin, a general shortage of food ` 
and consumers’ goods, and a consequent 
sharp decline in the standard of living of the 
greater part of the population. The tasks 
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faced and the inability to provide adequate 
rewards necessitated the reversal of the 
trend of egalitarianism in thee wage struc- 
.ture’ and the introduction of coercive meas- 
ures.* The presence of a multitude of control 
organizations, a secret police, and concen- 
tration camps, and the absence of political 
freedom are proof of the importance of force 
in Soviet society. Former Soviet physicians 
stated that the need for the highest possible 
productivity, coupled with a chronic short- 
age of manpower and of consumers’ goods 
and the-existence of repressive institutions 


produced, at many points, a considerable de- | 


mand for medical dispensations on nonmedi- 
cal grounds. In consequence, the physicians 
were under pressure to assure an adequate 
level of health while preventing abuses of 
‘the system. They learned to distinguish at 
least four categories of claimants for the 
medical dispensation: (1) individuals ob- 
viously in need of medica] care, (2) individ- 
uals who think they need medical care (hy- 
pochondriacs), (3) malingerers, and (4) indi- 


viduals who make a direct plea to the physi- . 


cian for a medical excuse on nonmedical 
grounds. These categories are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive or exhaustive; 
_ they are given simply as idea] types, to facil- 
itate analysis. 


Obviously, the first two categories, being - 


3 See Alex Inkeles, “Stratification and Mobility 
in ae Soviet Union,” American Sociological Review, 
XV (1950), 465-79. 


ict’. . There is an element of conscript labor-in 


present ‘Soviet labor law, even apart from convict 
labor,.. . another feature of . . . Soviet labor law is 
` the numerous penal provisions. It...is to a large 
extent criminal law ...’’ (Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet 
Civil Law [2 vols.; Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Law School, 1948], I, 801 and 805). Commenting 
on Soviet military law, Berman and Kerner write: 

The'fact%that the definition and sanctions of mili- 
tary crimes are contained in the general criminal 
codetsignifies a degree of fusion of military and non- 
mili ary law ... unusual, if not unique, in Europe 
and in America.” While military decisions are sub- 
ject to review by the supreme court of the U.S.S.R., 
the trial of civilians by military courts is indicated in 
certain types ot cases {Harold J. Berman and 
Miroslav Kemer, “Soviet Military Crimes,” Mihi- 
tary Review, July, 1952). 
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those the physician has been trained to 
handle, should not present any special, non- 
medical problems.* The last two categories, 
on the other hand, present questions of a 
quite different order, since they are the ex- 
pression of a conscious intention to manipu- 
late the sickness and its attendant privileges 
for nonmedical ends. Such behavior, for ex- 
ample, appears to have become widespread 
since a series of decrees which, beginning in 
the early 1930’s, gradually tightened labor 
discipline. By 1940, workers were frozen to 
their jobs; unauthorized quitting of employ- 
ment subjected the offender to a jail sen- 
tence; and tardiness of more than 20 min- 
utes or repeated cases of minor tardiness, 
unless for a justifiable reason, became a legal 
offense punishable by compulsory labor 
without confinement at the usual place of 
employment for a maximum period of six 
months with a maximum wage deduction of 
25 per cent.® 


5 An American general practitioner remarked: 
“Fifty percent of the persons who come to my office 
have little wrong . . . they need reassurance. Twen- 
ty-five percent would get better by themselves and 
need attendance only. A few are going to die and no 
ove can help them. Of the remainder a few represent 
complicated trouble and I call in a consultant spe- 
cialist .. .”’ (quoted in Oswald Hall, ‘“The Informal 
Organization of Medical Practice in an American 
City” [unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Chi- 
cago, 1944}). 

8 Edict of June 26, 1940; PET Nos. 29, 28 
(1940). For an English translation see James H. 
Meisel and Edward S. Kozera (eds.), Materials for 
the Study of the Soviet System (Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr Publishing Co., 1950), pp. 356-58. The same. 
disciplinary measures were later extended to col- 
lectivized agriculture by the edict of April 13, 1942, 
U.S.S.R. Laws (1942), text 61. For an English trans- 
dation see Meisel and Kozera, op. cit., p. 371. Both 
these edicts are still in force in the postwar years. 
See V. M. Dogadov, ‘‘Steps in the Development of 
the Soviet Collective Agreement,” Izvestia of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Economics and Law 
Section, No. 2 (1948), p. 92, cited in Harry 
Schwartz, ‘“‘Soviet Labor Policy, 1945-1950,’ Annals 
of the American ‘Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, CCLXIII (1949), 83; and the decision of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party, “On 
Measures for the Upsurge of Agriculture in the Post- 
war Period,” Pravda, February 28. 1947. While the 
pre-1940 decrees on labor discipline do not seem to 
have impressed former Soviet citizens as being par- 
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The law, however, provides a loophole 


through its “justifiable reason” clause, | 
g J 


which makes flexible a regulation whose 
strict enforcement is rendered impossible by 
the contingencies of human and social ex- 
istence. But former Soviet citizens stated 
that sick children’ or death in the family and 
particularly transportation breakdowns were 
not, as a rule, recognized by the court.® 
’ Since the standard of living of the average 
Soviet worker, employee, or peasant is low 
and since there are certain fixed expendi- 
tures which he cannot avoid, a wage cut will 
almost always reduce the food budget, par- 
ticularly if he is the only wage-earner in the 
family.® It then becomes a vital matter for 
the worker who has transgressed the provi- 
sions of the edict to attempt to escape its 


ticularly harsh, they found the 1940 decree hard and 
unfair. l 


7 An interesting case was reported in Sovetskaia 
Tustitsia (“Soviet Justice”), A woman was sentenced 
by a Peoples’ Court to correctional labor at her 
place of employment for unjustifiable absenteeism. 
She had tried to place her sick child in a kinder- 
garten, but the child was not accepted because of’ 
his illness. The mother did not come to work that 
day. This sentence was later reversed by the su- 
preme court of the U.S.S.R. on the ground that this 
was a ‘“perversion. of the decree.” But the significant 
part is that the woman was found guilty at first, and, - 
regardless of the later reversal, the opinion must 
have spread that sick children were not considered a 
valid excuse. Finally, not all cases are reviewed or 
reversed by the supreme court (see The Case of 
Madzaeva [1940], Nos. 19-20, p. 43, cited and trans- 
lated in Hazard and Weisberg, Cases and Readings 
on Soviet Law [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950], p. 173). The author is indebted to Pro- 
fessor Harold Berman for bringing this case to his 
attention. 


8 A: No. 149, p. 11; A: No. 342, p. 13. Protocdls 
of the Harvard Refugee Interview Project. The letter 
A” refers to life-histories; the letter ‘‘B” refers to 
special informant interviews. Respondents were as- 
signed arbitrary numbers in chronological sequence. 
Further references to these interviews will be identi- 
fied only by letter and number. 


? On the basis of figures given by former Soviet 
citizens in western Germany and valid for 1948, the 
food budget of the family of an average worker, who 
supports his wife and two children, would be reduced 
by about 38 per cent following a 25 per cent wage 
cut. 
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harsh sanctions. Former Soviet citizens indi- 
cated that, by and large, only the official 
sick certificate signed by a physician would 
be a sure method of escaping punishment.!® 
Indeed, Soviet physicians who were inter- 
viewed stated that a great part of their time 
was taken up with malingerers and that it 
complicated -the practice of medicine. As 
Dr. A, a Ukrainian woman of peasant origin, 
who finished her medical training in 1937, 
remarked: 


It was hell... . I still have nightmares about 
it. Many of the malingerers appeared when the 
law on late arrivals went into effect. A good 50 
percent of the cases at the Railroad Clinic where 
I worked were fakers . . . there were people who 
overslept and came late to work. People had to 
stand in line after shifts and work and cook... 
life was very hard ...sleep was a deadman’s 
sleep and it was hard to get up in the morning. 
As soon as he sees he is late, he will go to the 
doctor. ... You will think of some disease to 
excuse him.” 


While it is, of course, impossible to esti- 
mate the rate of malingering, an index of its 
popularity was gathered in written ques- 
tionnaires administered to 539 displaced 
persons who were asked whether they had 
ever malingered and, if so, to indicate one or 
two methods of going about it. Although 
only 20 per cent of them admitted having 
malingered, about 200 methods were given. 
These ranged from the artificial production 
of fever, which was the commonest, to sim- 


10 “fA director of an enterprise or chief of an office 
who does not prosecute persons guilty of voluntary 
departure ...or... absenteeism without satisfac- 
tory reason shell be held responsible before a court” 
(edict of June 26, 1940; see Meisel and Kozera, of. 
cit., p. 358). In many cases it is against the interests 
of management to press charges against delinquent 
workers. The interviews show that this provision is 
often evaded and that its strict application is not 
always in the interests of production. There are, in 
addition, other means whereby Soviet citizens, who 
are’ in trouble with the law, may get the matter 
“fixed,” such as bribery, falsification of records, or 
the famous “blat” or pull. On this see David J. 
Dallin, The New Soviet Empire (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1951), pp. 180-96. But these meth- 
ods remain mostly inaccessible to the ordinary Soviet 
worker, who must resort to the physician. 


u B: No. 1379, pp. 28-29. 


t 
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ulation of nervous disorders, which was the 
least used,” and included the rubbing 
under the armpits, where temperature is 
taken, of such substances as salt, peppers, 
alcohol, garlic, vinegar; manipulation of the 
thermometer; the drinking of tobacco tinc- 
- ture, salt water, strong coffee, and sugar 
solution; injections of milk or kerosene to 
cause swelling; the report of complaints dit- 
ficult to check; self-inflicted wounds and the 
intentional retarding of healing; the swal- 
lowing of large doses of aspirin, pyramidon, 
narcotics, camphor, quinine, or soap; the 
smoking of tea leaves or cigarettes soaked in 
kerosene; and doing to excess such exercises 
as running up and down stairs or rowing a 
boat. One mentioned soaking a thread in 
kerosene and threading it through his skin, 
while another spoke of piercing the cheeks 
and blowing water through them to cause 
swelling. Still another said that many simu- 
lated sciatic pains: the patient knew the 
symptoms well and was able easily and re- 
peatedly to receive medical excuses. The 
rich, diverse, and sophisticated methods 
may be interpreted as a symptom of social 
tensions./8 


2 George Moorad, speaking of a Soviet woman 
psychiatrist, states: ‘‘She informed me that in 
medical science there is no such thing as shellshock, 
and I asked if there were not other mental ailments 
peculiar to war. She said there were very few and 
these could be cured with heroic treatment. ‘In the 
Army,’ said the psychiatrist, ‘we send them into the 
very front lines. There the rate of mental disturb- 
ance is never so high’ ”’ (As We See Russia, by mem- 
bers of the Overseas Press Club [New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co., 1948], pp. 116-24). 


13 Malingering appears to be almost as old as 
medicine itself. Galen in the second century A.D. re- 
ported two cases of malingering: one man simulated 
colic to escape attending a meeting of citizens; the 
other simulated a painful knee to avoid accom- 
panying his master on a long journey (Fred B. Lund, 
‘Galen on Malingering, Centaurs, Diabetes, and 
Other Subjects More or Less Related,” Proceedings 
of the Charaka Club, X [1941], 52-55). More recentty, 
malingering has appeared in connection with uni- 
versal military service and the filing of claims for 
injuries and sickness arising from industrial and 


other accidents. On military malingering see, for ex- ` 


ample, the detailed statistical study of Docteur 
Hughet, Recherches sur les maladies simulées et 
mutilations volontaires, observées de 1859 á 1896 
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The second method of procuring the sick 
certificate consists of a direct plea for assist- 
ance. Since, by definition, the doctcr is the 
one person who “helps,” it is very difficult 
for him to draw the line between medical 
and nonmedical help, and, at the same time, 
he realizes that often, by refusing the sick 
certificate, he may be imposing undeserved 
suffering—which is contrary to the canons 
of medical practice. Dr. B, who finished 
medical school in 1923 and worked in the 
early days of industrialization in a large 
plant near Moscow, remarked: “How do 
you think we felt when women came to us 
crying, begging, ‘Comrade doctor, give me 
just one day off. I want to go to my mother’s 
in the village and get some food for my chil- 
dren who are starving.’ ’7!4 

In many instances, the Soviet physician 
is requested to excuse not only deviant be- 
havior but also illegal conduct. The preva- 
lence of malingering and of requests for help 
introduces nonmedical factors into the medi- 
cal role. Malingering forces the physician to 
be on his guard, while requests for direct as- 
sistance introduce moral or value judgments 
into the patient-doctor relationship. This 
perverts the latter, which, because of the 
emotional significance of illness and death, 
should be one of mutual trust, devoid of sus- 
picion and value judgments.” But, as things 


(Paris: Charles-Lavanzelle, 1900). On industrial 
malingering see Sir John Collie, Afalingering and 
Feigned Sickness (2d ed.; New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1917). But in the Soviet Union malin- 
gering is widely used by the civilian population, 
which may be an index of the regimentation of so- 
ciety. 
14 B: No, 1800, p. £. This refers to 1932-34, when 
*fogd was scarce in the cities. 


16 See Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1951), particularly chap. x, ‘‘Social 
Structure and Dynamic Process: The Case of Mod- 
ern Medical Practice,” pp. 428-79; also L. J. Hen- 
derson, M.D., “Physician and Patient as a Social 
System,” New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 
CCXII (1935), 819-23. For similar treatment of 
this in Soviet sources, see N. Siletskaia, ‘‘An Impor- 
tent Element of Therapy,” Meditsinski Rabotnik 
(‘*The Medical Worker”), No, 5 (January 17, 1952), 
p. 3. The author specifically mentions the fact that 
there should not be any value judgment in the 
patient-doctor relationship. 
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are, ‘individuals who actually need medical 
attention have to convince the physician 
that they are not shamming. As Dr. C, a 
Soviet-trained physician put it: 

Every doctor looked upon the patient as an 
adversary who wanted to deceive him and il- 
legally receive a day off, while each patient who 
was sick and who knew about malingering tried 
to aggravate his case in order to receive the 
medical treatment and dispensation to which he 
legally and medically was entitled." 


The physician is thus daily confronted 
with a series of decisions that bear little or 
no relation to medical practice. Torn be- 
tween the claims of individuals who are 
genuinely sick and those who are not, he 
may oscillate between indifference and com- 
passion and may acquire, in the process, a 
deep sense of frustration, as evidenced by 
Dr. A: 

Sometimes we got together after work and 
we asked ourselves: “What good are we doing 
.to the people?” We just sat there and decided 
which one we would give a dispensation and 
which one we would not....Of course, we 
helped some... but morally it was great suf- 
fering.” 


THE SOVIET PHYSICIAN AND THE STATE 


One of the best available formulations of 
a characteristic problem may be found in the 
complaint of an official of another Soviet 
state, Czechoslovakia, that absenteeism had 
risen to major proportions, financed in part 
by payments from the health insurance pro- 
grams whose directors and physicians did 
not understand the need for maximum pro- 
ductivity and that “philanthropic consider- 
ations prevail everywhere,” with great fa- 


voritism extended to individuals at the ex-— 


pense of the community. He asserted, fur- 
thermore, that, to curb the increase in ab- 
senteeism, the insurance system was being 
reorganized to make it an instrument for 
keeping workers at their machines even 
when ill. Mr. Zapotocky, the official in ques- 
tion, finally declared: “Damage to the work- 
ers’ health is not as serious as economic dam- 
ages in production. ... If we are to close 


1 B; No. 607, p.23. 17B: No. 1379, p. 37. 
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down a whole workshop to prevent some- 
body from catching a cold then sabotage ' 
may be the result of health care and produc- 
tion may suffer.”!8 | 

Spontaneously, the physician himself tries 
to dam the flow of claimants for the medical 
excuse. Being a highly trained specialist, he, 
no doubt, dislikes being tricked by a clever 
layman, who either malingers or spins a 
“pathetic story,” and thus, in the long run, 
he suspects every claimant for medical care 
of being a malingerer. The discovery of ac- 
tual cases probably forces his watchfulness 
and severity. Secondly, he may sincerely be- 
lieve that, were his attitude too permissive, 
the whole system would be abused, leading 
to a collapse of production in which he and 
all other members of society would suffer. 
He may also feel that, since pressures are 
heavy upon everybody, including himself, 
there is no reason why “undeserving” indi- 
viduals should take advantage of the system 
for private ends. Finally, the physician real- 
izes that malingerers take up his time and 
energy, overload medical facilities, tie up 
personnel in needless tasks, and thereby de- 
prive the genuinely sick of the care they de- 
serve. These considerations apply mainly to 
the malingerers. As to the individuals who - 
come with a direct plea for assistance, one 
more element keeps the doctor from being 
too softhearted: the fear of agents provoca- 
teurs, who, coming in the guise of patients, 
entice the physician into an illegal action 
and report him to the authorities. As one 
doctor related, ““The physician is afraid, like 
everybody else . . . every patient could be 
an agent provocateur; the crying woman may 
be one. Who knows??’!9: 

18 “Czech Pay Policy Hits Production,” New 
York Times, November 18, 1951. The Soviet military 
code, for example, provides the penalty of death by 
shooting with confiscation of property for malinger- 
ing in wartime or during military operations; in 
peacetime by imprisonment up to 5 years and, under 
aggravating circumstances, for not less than 3 years 
(Berman and Kerner, loc. cit.). No evidence is avail- 
able to the author of penalties for civilians who shirk 
their duties by malingering. 

18 B: No. 1800, p. 5. This is probably relatively 
infrequent; perhaps there are not nearly as many 
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Informal mechanisms of control may not 
be sufficient to keep the physician in line, 
and there are other, formal. mechanisms, 
which consist of direct pressures from the 
state. The physician is sensitive to such con- 
trols, since there are no independent medical 
associations to protect him fram state en- 
croachments. Such associations existed in 
czarist Russia but were suppressed in the 
early days of the Soviet regime under the 
pretext that they were reactionary;*? the 
probable reason is the fear lest they consti- 
tute an independent locus of power. The 
Soviet physician may join the union of 
medical workers (Medsantrud) and its physi- 
clans’ sections, but this union, which em- 
braces anyone working in the field of health 
(doctors, nurses, cooks, orderlies, etc.), and 
these sections cannot be said to constitute 
in any respect, an association of independent 
practitioners bound in a corporate group. 
His dependence upon the state is attested by 
the fact that it is the state that trains, 
‘places, and remunerates him.” He is thus a 
salaried professional, working in = large 
bureaucratic organization and subject to 
its directives. The spirit of these direc- 
tives is that the welfare of the factory, 
of the collective farm, the community, and 
the state must take priority over the welfare 
of the single individual. The physician is 
viewed as the equivalent of the preventive 
maintenance and repair engineer whose 
main function is to keep up production by 


agents as the displaced persons would indicate. But 
such cases are known: doctors cited instances in 
which physicians paid dearly for their softhearted- 
ness. 


2 For a Soviet description of some of the steps ° 


that led to the dissolution of these societies and the 
organization of Soviet medical institutions see G. A. 
Miterev (ed.), XXY Let Scvetskogo Zdravookhranenia 
(1918-1943) (“25 Years of Soviet Health Protec- 
tion” (Moscow: Narkomazdrav, 1944). Nine prom- 
inent physicians were indicted for “medical sabotage 
and murder” in January, 1953. 

4 Private practice is allowed but is severely lim- 
ited by special taxes. The bulk of medical practice is 
state-financed. For tax rates on private medical 
practice see G. L. Mariakhin, Nalogi i Sbori s 
Naseienia i Kelkhozov (‘Taxes and Levies from the 
- Population and Collective Farms”) (Moscew, 1946). 
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kenni the producers fit. “Philanthropic” 
considerations, obviously, do not loom large 
in this scheme. Strange as it may seem, sick- 
ness and injuries then become part of the 
general economic plan, and the physician is 
urged to prevent loss of time and produc- 
tion, by searching for causes of sickness 
and injury and by being very strict in 
the issuing of sick certificates. Just as 
economic planning originates at the top 
of the hierarchy and percolates down 
to the smallest shop or enterprise, so 
the smallest dispensary receives, as will 
be seen below, its “quota” of illness. At one 
time a system of socialist emulation was or- 
ganized among doctors, which closely paral- 
leled that in vogue in industry: the physi- 
clans were expected to compete among 
themselves tc reduce the amount of time 
lost through illness. As Dr. C reported: “I 
remember a woman physician ... she gave 
the least amount of certificates and she was 
ahead....She would say ‘We-need your 
production: comrade, the state needs more 
motors.’ 7” 

The seriousness with which, finally, medi- 
cal work is seen to mesh with industrial pro- 
duction may be gathered from the following 
excerpt from Trud (“Labor”), the official 
organ of the trade-unions: 

For the first nine months of 1948 the num- 


ber of working days lost as a result of illness 
and accidents decreased by 11 percent over the 


` comparative period in 1947, This saved millions 


of work days for industry . . . the incorrect and 
unjustified granting of sick leaves leads to the 
loss of many work days, causes the illegal spend- 
ing of funds of the system of social insurance.” 


* The two general conditions that restrain 
physicians are: that patients must have a 
fever and that the number of sick certifi- 
cates is limited. Soviet physicians are in- 


z2 B: No. 1800, p. 2. This took place between 1932 
and 1934 in an automotive plant near Moscow. 

3 E, Kirtenko, “Medical Care for Workers and 
Employees,” Trud, No. 29 (February 5, 1949). 
Various schemes tc compensate individuals who 
have been injured or are sick through the fault of a _ 
third party have created the same problem in the 
West (see Collie, op. cit). 
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structed not to grant a medical dispensation 
to anyone claiming to be sick who does not 
show a temperature above a certain mini- 
mum. This minimum can, of course, be 
changed if it is felt that the situation re- 
quires it.24* While temperature is a fairly ac- 
curate criterion of illness, it is not univer- 
sally valid. Furthermore, it can be and is 
easily artificially induced. Finally, it may 
be argued that, if the physician is really in- 
terested in excusing an individual, he may 
record a fever where there actually is none. 
‘Anyone rechecking it within more than five 
minutes could not prove that there was a 
forgery. But this little area of discretion was 
often further narrowed down by having the 
nurse check the thermometer. While the 
physician might be willing to take a chance 
in.a face-to-face relationship, he would be 
more likely to hesitate if falsification of rec- 
ords should involve a third party; this is par- 
ticularly true where denunciations are fairly 
common and where one person’s knowledge 
of another’s illegal action is always a poten- 
tial weapon. It may thus be assumed that 
the provision on temperature is a fairly ef- 
fective method of restricting the leniency of 
the physician. 

The second mechanism, the quotas of 
excuses, is established as a percentage of the 
total number of individuals under the physi- 
clan’s jurisdiction. Again these percentages 
may vary from time to time, from industry 
to industry, even from shop to shop. It is 
always implied that a doctor who consist- 


24 For an extreme example, see Jerzy Gliksman, 
Tell the West (New York: Gresham Press, 1948), 
p. 259: The doctor [in a concentration camp] had to 
conform to all the regulations laid down by the aut 
thorities....for a prisoner to be exempted from 
work, the seriousness of his case had to be estab- 
lished by a temperature of at least 38° C. (100.4° F.). 
Whoever could nct show at least this degree of fever 
(and after all there are serious . . . illnesses not ac- 
companied by any temperature whatever) was not 
to be excused from his task.” The author further 
relates how the deputy camp commander accused 
the doctor of excusing too many inmates: ‘‘We shall 
= not wreck our working plan because of your foolish 
whims! Beginning immediately, you shall excuse 
from work only those whose temperature is higher 
than thirty-eight and a half.” 


ently exceeds his norm would have to ac- 
count for it. Dr. C, who was chief of clinic 
and consequently responsible for the work 
of the physicians under him, said that they 
kept a chart in his office in which the num- 
ber of granted bulletins (sick certificates) 
were plotted from week to week. He would 
call those who had exceeded the norm and 
ask: “How come, doctor, that last week 
you delivered 15 bulletins and this week 
17?” And the doctor was compelled to give 
an explanation.” 

Do the doctors really follow these in- 
structions? Doctor D, a Soviet-trained 
physician, declared that there were times 
when he disregarded them, particularly 
when the percentage approached an ex- 
tremely low level but that he had been 
threatened with being accused of sabotage.” 
Such an accusation is not one to be taken 
lightly in a society where political loyalty is 
one of the most, if not tke most, Important 
basis of personal freedom and security. This 
means that, in reality, the physician will 
often have to look on helplessly while refus- 
ing medical help to those who need it or re- 
fusing the dispensation to those who “mor- 
ally”? deserve it, a situation which cannot 
fail to be disturbing.’ The work of the 


26 Gliksman, op. cit., p. 250: “One of these rules 
limited the number of sick who could legally be 
freed from work to 23 per cent of the total number of 
prisoners in our zone. The doctor was forbidden to 
excuse more than this percentage even when the 
number of seriously ill inmates was greatly in excess 
of it, which was often the case, particularly during 
the severe cold weather... .” 


2 B: No. 607, p. 23. 


27 B: Ne. 353, p. 11. This took place during the 
war. 

28 There is, in addition, a series of organizations 
whose formal duty consists in checking the work of 
the physician. A glimpse of their formal structure 
may be obtained by a careful reading of such Soviet 
sources as Weditsinski Rabotnik or Trud. One brief 
example may serve: the system of social insurance 
{administered by the trade-union) which pays com- 
pensation, on the certification of the physician, to 
temporary or permanently disabled workers, has its 
own physicians who check the work of their col- 
leagues in the Ministry of Health and see to it that 
no ‘‘illegal action” or foul play has taken place. See, 
for example, G. Golozhinski, ‘‘Strakhovoi vrach 
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physician and his power to “help” is there- 
fore severely circumscribed by a multiplicity 
of mechanisms, organizations, and pres- 
sures to which he must, in the majority of 
cases, submit. It is obvious that at certain 
points this will make the discharge of his 
medical duties difficult and sometimes im- 
possible. 

At the same time, elements restricting the 
freedom of action of the physician and sub- 
ordinating his work to the needs of the state 
suggest that the doctor can well afford to be 
indifferent to the fate of his patients. But 
this is not borne out by the evidence: other 
countermechanisms restore, to some extent, 
the balance of forces in favor of the individ- 
ual against the claims of society. 


THE SOVIET PATIENT AND STATE 
AGAINST THE PHYSICIAN 


While the creed that the care of his pa- 
tient is the supreme concern of the physician 
is, under Soviet conditions, difficult to real- 
ize, the very nature of medicine forces the 
doctor to be concerned with individuals. 
Obviously, the primary function of the 
physician is not so much the prevention of 
abuses as the maintenance of an adequate 
level of health among the population. The 
proposition is simple and universal: healthy 
individuals play their assigned roles and ful- 
fil their social functions; sick individuals do 
not. The physician must therefore strike a 
delicate balance between keeping individ- 
uals fit and preventing exploitation of the 
medical system. There again, formal and 
informal mechanisms contro] the Soviet 
physician. The informal mechanisms consist 
_ in his motive to accomplish the function for 
which he has been trained and for which so- 
ciety maintains him. There is also evidence 
in the interviews that some find meaning in 
their work by “helping” individuals and so 
mitigating, in so far as possible, physical suf- 
fering and the harshness of certain aspects 
of the regime. As a sensitive woman doctor 
expressed it, “our work was our inner emi- 


profsoiuza’”’ (‘Insurance Physician of the Trade- 
Union”), Trud, June 28, 1951, 
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gration.” It is also fairly easy for the average 
phvsician to identify himself with his pa- 
tients, since his standard of living and his 
officially recognized status is relatively low.” 
As a Soviet-trained doctor stated: ‘In prin- 
ciple the doctor must not behave as a tech- 
nician working for financial rewards, but 
exclusively from the medical viewpoint... 
the very low pay that he received made it so 
that there was no financial mctivation at- 
tached to the job of physicians . . . most of 
them were idealists.’’*° 

Forma] pressure toward conformity with 
the “ideal” Soviet physician does not come 
as much from compulsion to adhere to a 
code of ethics asin the attempt of the regime - 
to enlist the support of the masses through 
agitation and propaganda, a tenet of which 
is the concern of the regime with the individ- 
ual (zabota o cheloveke). Socialized medicine 
is presented to the Soviet population as one 
more brilliant achievement of the regime 
and a supreme expression of its “preoccupa- 
tion with the individual,” in contrast with 
czarist Russia and the capitalistic coun- 
tries, where “millions of people are dying 
because they cannot gather the few dollars 
necessary to pay the doctors and for the 
drugs .. . [which] is what happens when the 
working man does not count... where all is 
done for profits.”’*4 It is also clear, both from 
the interviews and from Soviet sources that, 
despite these statements, the medical care 
recelved by the average Soviet citizen falls, 
at many points, short of expectations. 


28 The official cultural hero is not the physician 
but the man who produces, builds, or fights. Men are 
mot encouraged to go into medicine: this may ac- 
couht for the high percentage of women in the pro- 
fession (about 75 per cent as of 1952). Salaries are 
lewer than those of a highly qualified worker, plant 
manager, engineer, or army officer. Medicine has 
second, or third, priority in the Soviet scheme. 


3 B: No. 1725, p. 1. 


31 “Persistently Improve the Medical Care of the 
Toilers,” Trud, No. 156 (July 5, 1951). 

% Soviet medicine is plagued with chronic short- 
ages of medical equipment, drugs, facilities, poor 
quality of instruments, the bureaucratic procure- 
ment system, and lack of co-operation from local 
authorities and enterprises. See, for example, ‘‘Letter 
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This discrepancy between design and exe- 
cution is attributed to the lower echelons of 
bureaucracy, personal negligence, failure to 
carry out orders, apathy, and hostility to the 
Soviet regime and people. Soviet citizens are 
encouraged to vent their dissatisfaction 
upon suitable targets by engaging in what 
has been termed “Bolshevik self-criticism.” 
This takes the form of letters of com- 
plaint addressed to the editors of news- 
papers.*? Physicians are in no way protected 
from the open season on bureaucrats and 
confess that it is a constant source of anxi- 
ety. Doctor E, a plastic surgeon who started 
practice in 1933, stated that “all day you 
feel that at any time, any dissatisfied patient 
may write a letter about you.’’4 

It may also be assumed that, regardless of 
the reasons or conditions that have either 
prompted or forced a physician to behave in 
a certain way toward patients, he will not 
relish being criticized in print, particularly 
since he knows that any such attack has the- 
oretically been approved by the party and 
the authorities and may be the prelude to 
more unpleasant consequences. For ex- 
ample, a letter to the editor of Meditsinski 
Rabotnik entitled “Only Heartless?” relates 
two cases of negligence and indifference in 
medical care and ends with these words: 


Of course, one cannot expect that in each 
case the doctor should make a faultless diag- 
nosis. Mistakes are possible. ... But it is quite 
intolerable that when a physician cannot deter- 
mine the nature of illness he should insult the 
patient. This is precisely the way Doctor 


of a Doctor,” Literaturnaia Gazeta, No. 17 (Septern- 
ber 17, 1949); “They Don’t Care about the Clinic,” 
Trud, No. 247 (October 19, 1949); ‘Disorder and” 
Waste,’ > Meditsinski Rabotnik, No. 41 (October 12, 
1950); “Once More about the [Bad] Quality of Hy- 
podermic Needles,” Meditsinski Rabotnik, No. 9 
(February 15, 1951); “Medical Cart,” Kr okodil, No. 
21 (July 30, 1951), p. 13. 

33See Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet 
Russia (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950), pp. 194-222. Also Alex Inkeles and Kent 
Geiger, ‘‘Critical Letters to the Editors of the Soviet 
Press: A Content Analysis,” American Sociological 
Review, XVII, No. 6 (December, 1952), 694-703. 


34 B:"No, 1158, pp. 15-16. 
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Cherkessova and Professor Voronov behaved 
with their patient....This is called being 
heartless. Is that alls 


There are, in addition, more formidable 
ways whereby the patient or his relatives 
may take revenge on the physician. These 
consist in the initiation of grievances with a 
labor union or, what is much worse, with the 
Ministry of Health or in extreme cases with 
the organs of justice.** An investigating com- 
mission is usually assigned the task of deter- 
mining the guilt, if any, of the physician and 
recommends appropriate punishment, which 
may range from a reprimand to jail sentence 
and loss of right to practice. To incur the 
displeasure of the patient may thus have 
dire consequences, particularly if the state is 
interested In arranging a demonstration 
trial to display its “concern for the welfare 
of the toilers.”’ In such cases the doctor may 
be prejudged guilty, regardless of the medi- 
cal merits of the case and the help tendered 
by colleagues, who may find it dangerous to 
attempt to protect an “enemy of the 
people.” As an editorial in Trud stated: 
“Each fact of inattention ... each case of 
insolence and irresponsibility toward the 
patient must become the subject of social 
investigation and action.’’#? 

The physician is thus urged to behave 
“like a doctor,” yet often denied the condi- 
tions anc the necessary support to do so, and 
frequently punished for his failure. There is 


% The writer’s mother had been accused of malin- 
gering, and no care had been given her. When she 
was finally transferred to another clinic, the nature 
of her ailment was diagnosed, she was operated upon, 
and recovered (No. 4 [January 13, 1952]). 


%6 Harold Berman in his Justice in Russia cites a 
description of a union ‘“‘Comrades’ Court” trial in- 
volving two physicians, one accused of negligence, 
the other of embezzlement (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950), pp. 266-69. 

The Ministry of Health and its lower organs 
mgintain special bureaus devoted exclusively to the 
investigation of matters that come up in letters of 
complaint. See, for example, “V Ministerstve 
Zdravookhrarnenia SSSR” (“At the Ministry of 
Health for the U.S.S.R.”), Medtisinski Raboinik, 
January 27, 1952. 


a7 Persini; Improve the Medical Care of the 
Toilers,” Trud, No. 156 (July 5, 1951). 
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evidence to suggest that the stresses and 
strains reported by the doctors interviewed 
are not unique with them but.are essential 
to the role of the Soviet physician; to these 
pressures there must, of course, be added the 
characteristic uncertainties and strains of 
` modern medical practice everywhere. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may finally be argued that the difficul- 
ties inherent in the role of the Soviet physi- 
- clan are not necessarily part and parcel of a 
system of state-financed medical care. They 
are rather the product and reflection of cer- 
tain features of Soviet society, such as re- 
` jiance upon external control to obtain per- 
formance and other social pressures toward 
conformity. That in Soviet society the use of 
coercion should coincide with a system of 
“socialized medicine” Goes not mean that 
the latter is a necessary concomitant of the 


X 
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former. Were these features to be removed, 
most of the self-defeating elements of medi- 
cal practice in the U.S.S.R. might also dis- 
appear with them. Displaced persons, on the 
whole, considered the ideal of socialized 
medicine as one of the most positive ele- 
ments of the Soviet scheme and one they 
would like to retain and improve, were a 
change of regime possible. 

The difficulties met by the Soviet physi- 
clan are in the situation and not unique with 
Soviet medicine; they can be found wherever 
the same conditions exist, for example, in 
military medicine. Strain is thus symfto- 
matic of some more generalized malintegra- 
tion in’ Soviet society. The physician, by 
cushioning the impact of the regime upon 
the individual, is one of the many elements 
that contribute to the stability and func- 
tioning of Soviet society. 
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THE USE AND VALIDITY OF A PREDICTION INSTRUMENT. I. A RE- 
FORMULATION OF THE USE OF A PREDICTION INSTRUMENT 


LEO A. GOODMAN? 


ABSTRACT 


On the basis ot the analysis of experience tables alone, the use of a prediction instrument as a decision- 
making procedure which replaces the procedure in use is found to be unjustified. The experience tables are 
determined in part by the actual decision-making procedure in use. Hence any analysis of a prediction in- 
strument by experience tables alone must be made relative to the actual decision-making procedure. This 
calls for reformulating the use of prediction. The proposed reformulation involves treating prediction as a 
“red flag’’ in the final stage of the decision-making process. It also introduces explicitly the determination of 


social costs in the use of prediction. 


The construction and analysis of a pre- 
diction instrument is usually based on ex- 
perience tables.? The experience table for the 
parole problem is a device for summing up 
the experience acquired with past parole 
failures and successes. The persons who ob- 
tained parole (those persons whose experi- 
ence is summarized in the experience table) 
comprise only a part of all those appearing 
before the parole board, and the experience 
table of parolees, which reflects this selec- 
tion, is thus determined in part by the deci- 
sion of the board. Consequently, the usual 
measures? of accuracy, efficiency, and validity 


1 These two papers were prepared in connection 
with research supported by the Office of Naval Re- 
search. The author is indebted to Professor Herbert 
Blumer, of the University of California at Berkeley, 
for very helpful discussions. 


2 The reader is referred to the very interesting 
book by Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951), containing 
chapters on the construction and application of 
experience tables for parole prediction, as well as a 
most important discussion of the actual factors 


which serve to shape the final decision of the parqle * 


board. 


ë See description of these measures in reports 
by Albert J. Reiss, “The Accuracy, Efficiency, and 
Validity of a Prediction Instrument,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVI, No. 6 (1951), 552-61; and 
Lloyd E. Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan, ‘‘The Ef- 
ficiency of Prediction in Criminology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIV, No. 5 (1949), 441-51. 
Reiss states that ‘‘the index of accuracy is defined as 
the proportion of cases correctly predicted’ and 
“the percentage reduction in the error of prediction 
was seleeted as an index of relative predictive ef- 
ficiency.” 


of predictive instruments obtained from ex- 
perience tables are also determined in. part 
by the board’s decision and clearly do not 
apply in general to all those appearing be- 
fore the board. This condition sets a prob- 
lem which requires a reformulation of the 
use of prediction. It is this problem with 
which this paper deals. 

The final decision regarding parole de- 
pends on a balancing of possible gains and 
losses to society and to the individual, 1.e., 
whether to restrict paroles in order to avoid 
violations at the risk of keeping imprisoned 
individuals who would not have violated 
parole; Ohlin states that “the probable cost 
to society or the individual of a favorable or 
unfavorable parole decision must be esti- 
mated.” * We shall attempt to reformulate 
the problem of prediction in order to cope 
with this problem of social cost as well. 

To illustrate the formulation with respect. 
to prediction in criminology: A parole board 
decides whether a person appearing before it 
should be paroled or not. The board may 
make a correct decision (the person paroled 
does not violate, or the person not paroled 
would have violated, had he been paroled) 
or an incorrect decision (the person paroled 
daes violate, or the person not paroled 
would not have violated, had he been pa- 
roled). The purpose of a sociologist’s predic- 
tive instrument is to assist the board in 
making more correct decisions. The data 


4 The reader is referred to Ohlin’s interesting 
discussion of this point. 
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available to the sociologist who attempts to 
construct a predictive instrument is deter- 
mined by the decision procedure in practice, 
since he uses experience tables of persons 
whom the board decided to parole in the 
past. Hence the population whose behavior 
the sociologist attempts to predict is not 
those persons appearing before the board 
(which would-be the important population 
if the sociologist were interested in suggest- 
ing that the board fully utilize the predictive 
instrument in making the original deci- 
sions), but those persons whom the board 
has decided to parole. Clearly, after the so- 
ciologist has made a thorough study of the 
experience tables of those persons whom the 
board has paroled, he is not justified in sug- 
gesting that it utilize fully the predictive in- 
strument he has developed in making deci- 
sions for all persons appearing before it. 
(He may actually suggest that the instru- 
` ment be used, and the board might adopt 
his suggestion and find thereupon that the 
decisions are better, but the sociologist’s 
study of the parolees’ experience table does 
not imply that an improvement is to be ex- 
pected.) However, he can suggest that if the 
board is willing to parole somewhat fewer 
persons in order to have a lower violation 
- rate, the accurate and efficient predictive 


instrument which he has developed should ~ 


be used in the following way: After the 
board has met and reached a decision in a 
given case by the usual procedure, then the 
decision is to be considered final if it is 
against paroling (since the predictive in- 
strument sheds little light on this group of 
persons); but if it is the contrary, then the 
predictive instrument should be used. Since 
the predictive instrument was developed by 
drawing on experience with persons whom 
the board had paroled, it may be used to 
assist the board in the final decision when 
the board members do not agree that a pér- 
son ought not to be paroled. In other words, 
the predictive instrument, referred to subse- 
quently as F, should be used as a red flag to 
stop the parole of certain persons who might 
have been paroled. 

To illustrate by an oversimplified ex- 
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ample: A sociologist has devised a predictive 
instrument F which is found to be very ac- 
curate, efficient, and valid for a group of 
parolees. Now suppose F classifies the pa- 
rolees into one of two categories (I or II) and 
the experience table for the parolees is as 
given in Table 1..Category I consists mostly 





TABLE 1 
Nonviolation Violation 
I 200 1,100 
II 1,000 0 


of violators, and Category II consists mostly 
of nonviolators. (The sociologist may have 
detined Category I by a particular group of 
social-psychological characteristics whica he 
thought were associated with violation.) 
The accuracy (proportion of cases correctly 
predicted) is (1,100 + 1,000)/2,300 = 
2,100/2,300 = 0.91 = 91 per cent; and the 
efficiency (percentage reduction in the error 
of prediction) is 


1,100/2,300 — 200/ 2,300 
{,106/2,300 


_ 1,100—200 


1,100 = 0.82 = 82 per cent. 


He may then convince the board to utilize 
fully his predictive instrument, with the re- 
sult that the board refuses to parole a person 
who falls in Category I and paroles those in 
Category II. The sociologist and the board 
may then be surprised to find that the viola- 


TABLE 2 


s Nonviolation Violation 
I 500 2,490 
H 1,000 1,300 


tion rate has increased considerably when 
this accurate and efficient instrument is used 
in making the original decisions. It might 
happen, for example, that all the people ap- 
pearing before the board had been paroled, 
with results as given in Table 2. Actually, 
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however, as we see from Tables 1 and 2, the 
board did not parole 500 + 2,490 — (200 + 
1,100) = 1,690 of the 2,990 persons appear- 
ing before them in Category I, and did not 
parole (1,000 + 1,300) — (1,000 + 0) = 
1,300 of the 2,300 persons appearing before 
them in Category II. Using Table 1, we see 
that 2,300 persons were paroled, with a 


violation rate of 1,100/2,300 = 0.48 = 48 . 


per cent. If the board had fully utilized the 
predictive instrument (which means that all 
those in Category I appearing before the 
board are not paroled and all those in Cate- 
gory II are paroled), it would have paroled 
2,300 persons and would have had a viola- 
tion rate of 1,300/2,300 = 0.57 = 57 per 
cent. Hence, even though the predictive in- 
strument was accurate (91 per cent) and 
quite efficient (82 per cent), its use could not 
decrease the violation rate (48 per cent) and 
would, in fact, have increased the violation 
rate to 57 per cent. 

The predictive instrument could have 
been used in tke following way: The board’s 
usual process resulted in the decision not to 
parole 1,690 + 1,300 = 2,990 persons 
among the 2,990 + 2,300 = 5,290. The pre- 
dictive instrument F is now utilized in the 
final decision regarding the remaining 
5,290 — 2,990 = 2,300 persons (all those 
appearing in Table 1); that is, we use F as a 
red flag. Those falling into Category IT in 
Table 1 are paroled, and those in Category I 
are not paroled. Then we see that 1,300 
among the 2,300 are not paroled and 1,000 
are paroled, resulting in a violation rate of 
0 per cent. Hence, by first using the usual 
procedure to eliminate 2,990 persons and 
then using F to eliminate another 1,300 per-- 
sons, the board has decreased the violation - 
rate from 48 to 0 per cent. 

The preceding method decreased the vio- 
lation rate from 48 to 0 per cent by paroling 
only 1,000 persons rather than 2,300 per- 
sons. If we wished to parole more than 1,000 
persons among the 2,300 of Table 1, we 
might expect the violation rate to rise, since 
we have chosen the “best” 1,000 (all those 
in Category II). If we parole more than 
1,000 persons, the additional ones will have 
to be persons in Category I, since there are 
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no more than 1,000 in Category II. The ex- 
pected violation rate for persons in Category 
I is 1,100/1,300 = 85 per cent. Suppose we 
decided to parole a total of 1,500 persons. 
This would result in the parole of the 1,000 
in Category IT, whose violation rate is 0 per 
cent, and 500 in Category I, whose expected 
violation rate is 85 per cent. The expected 
violation rate for the 1,500 persons is then 
[1,000 X 0 per cent -+ 500 X 85 per cent]/- 
1,500 = 28 per cent. ‘This method decreased 
the violation rate from 48 to 23 per cent by 
paroling 1,500 persons rather than 2,300 
persons. 

It is clear from the above that, if the so- 
ciologist wants to suggest that the board 
utilize his predictive instrument fully, he 
should do more than study experience tables 
of parolees. One course would be to cate- 
gorize (using the instrument F) the persons 
appearing before the board who were not 
paroled. To continue with the preceding ex- 
ample: 1,690 persons were in Category I and 
1,300 persons were in Category II. This is 
all the information on these persons. We 
will, in fact, never know whether or not they 
would have violated parole, so we cannot 
construct experience tables. If, in fact, they 
all violated, then we would have experience 
Table 3. Since Table 1 is the ‘experience 


TABLE 3 


Nonviolation Violation 


I 0 


ie 


1,690 
1,300 





table for those paroled and Table 3 is a pos- 
sible experience table for those who ap- 
peared before the board but were not pa- 
roled, if we add the numbers appearing in 
both tables for each of the four possibilities, 
we will obtain an experience table for all 
those who appeared before the board. For 
example: there were 1,100 violations among 
those in Category I who appeared before the 
board and were paroled, and there may have 
been 1,690 violations among those in Cate- 
gory I who appeared before the board but 
were not paroled. The experience table for 
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all those in Category I who appeared before 
the board would contain 1,100 + 1,690 = 
2,790 violations. Adding Table 3 to Table 1 
will give Table 4. For Table 4, if all persons 
. had been paroled, using a chance mechanism 
(each person equally likely to be paroled), 
the violation rate would have been 
4,090/5,290 = 0.77 = 77 per cent. The 
board actually had a violation rate of 48 per 
cent. If F were fully utilized after studying 
only experience Table 1, the violation rate 


TABLE 4 
Nonviclation Violation 
I 200 2,790 
H 1,000 1,300 
TABLE 5 
Nonviolation Violation 
I 1,690 0 
II 1,300 0 
TABLE 6 
Nonviolation Violation 
I 1,890 1,100 
It 2,300 0 


would have been 1,300/2,300 = 0.57 = 57 
per cent. Hence the board’s method of mak- 
ing decisions is better than F, which is better 
than a chance mechanism (B = 48 per 
cent < F = 57 per cent < C = 77 per 
cent). 


Let us now take the other extreme where ° 


all those not paroled would not have vio- 
lated. We have Table 5. Adding Tables 1 
and 5 (in the same manner as Tables 1 and 3 
. were added), we have Table 6. If F were 
fully utilized, the violation rate would have 
been 0 per cent. F is better than a chance 
mechanism, which is better than the board’s 
decision method (F = 0 per cent < C = 
1,100/5,290 < B = 48 per cent). If Table 7 
described the experience for those not pa- 
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roled, then Table 8 would be the experience 
table for those appearing before the board. 
If # were fully used after studying only ex- 
perience Table 1, then the violation rate 
would be 1,300/2,300 = 0.57 = 57 per cent. 
Choosing by chance would result in an ex- 
pected violation rate of 2,400/5,290 = 
0.45 = 45 per cent. Hence chance is better 
than the board, which is better than F 
(C = 45 per cent < B = 48 per cent < 
F = 57 per cent). 


TABLE 7 
Nonaviolation Violation 
I 1,690 0 
Hu 0 1,300 
TABLE 8 
Nonviolation Violation 
I 1,390 1,100 
II 1,000 1,300 
TABLE 9 
Nonviolation Violation 
I 0 1,690 
II 1,300 0 
TABLE 10 
Nonviolation Violation 
I 200 2,790 
H 2,300 0 


If Table 9 described the experience for 
those not paroled, then Table 10 would 
show the experience of those appearing be- 
fore the board. If F were used, then the ex- 
pected violation rate would be 0 per cent. 
Choosing by chance would result in an ex- 
pected violation rate of 2,790/5,290 = 
0.53 = 53 per cent. Hence F is better than 
the board, which is in turn better than 
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chance (PF = 0 per cent < B= 48 per . 


cent < C = $3 per cent). 

As seen from the preceding analysis, 
whether or not F is better than B depends 
on what proportion, p, of the 1,300 persons 
in Category II and not paroled would have 
violated. In fact, F is better than B if 


1,300% 23 


2,300 ay = 0.85. 


< 0.48 , 13 





p <0.48 


If the proportion of those who would have 
violated parole among those not paroled and 
in Category II is greater than 0.85, the 
board’s method is better than F. Hence 
analyzing the experience table of the pa- 
rolees in conjunction with a detailed study of 
the decisions of the board could lead to com- 
parisons between the original decisions of 
the board and the predictive instrument. 

The preceding analysis has implicitly as- 
sumed a certain amount of stability in time 
of the essential features of the experience 
tables. This assumption is worthy of discus- 
sion and criticism, but that is not within the 
scope of this paper. The actual instability 
which is present might make the preceding 
considerations unnecessary, but at the pres- 
ent time this feeling would probably be 
based more on faith than on evidence. 

The question always arises (even if it 
arises only implicitly when each person ap- 
pears before the board) as to how many per- 
sons should be paroled. As shown above, 
there was a choice between (a) paroling 
2,300, resulting in a violation rate of 48 per 
cent; (6) paroling 1,500, resulting in an ex- 
pected violation rate of 28 per cent; and 
(c) paroling 1,000, resulting in a violation 
rate of 0 per cent. This choice is not a prob- 
lem in the general theory of prediction, but 
rather a problem of policy which the parole 
board must face. 

Suppose one must determine whether the 
predictive instrument F should be used or 
some other predictive instrument, G (pos- 
sibly based on a different scoring system or 
different social-psychological factors). One 
might also say that the choice between the 
two predictive instruments (F or G) is also a 
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problem of policy for the parole board. 
However, the sociologist often makes this 
choice by decjding to use that instrument 
which makes fewer errors of prediction. Is 
he justified in making this decision, which 
really is a policy decision? Is he justified in 
choosing G, since it makes only 30 errors of 
prediction, over F, which makes 40 errors of 
prediction? Suppose the 30 errors for G con- 
sist of predicting nonviolation when, in fact, 
violation occurred, whereas F consisted of 10 
errors of predicting nonviolation when, in 
fact, violation occurred, and 30 errors of 
predicting violation which did not occur. 
The sociologist, in using the rule “pick the 
best prediction,” has assumed that the error 
of nonviolation prediction, when violation 
occurred, is as bad or as costly as the error of 
violation prediction when no violation oc- 
curred. Is this not also a policy decision? 

The two kinds of policy decisions just 
described may be made explicit within the 
formulation of the problem. Clearly, one 
must, implicitly or explicitly, consider the 
consequences of the various decisions, which 
might be described in terms of social costs. 
If a parolee violates parole, the community 
protests, and those whom he has injured pro- 
test. If a person is not paroled, he protests, 
and it may be at a cost to the prison. The 
board members might be asked to estimate 
explicitly the various social costs (they have 
been implicitly estimating these social costs — 
with regard to each decision). For example, 
they might agree that the greatest social 
cost is incurred when a parolee violates pa- 
role, and the least when he does not. Assign- 
ing the numbers 100 and 0 to these social 
costs, respectively, the board might then be 
asked to assign numbers (in between 0 and 
100) to the cost of not paroling a person who 
would have violated parole (we might take 
the average of the values assigned by each 
member of the board) and to the cost of not 
paroling a person who would not have done 
so. 

5 Professor Ernest W. Burgess has suggested 
that, by a case study of each person appearing be- 


fore the board, an actuarial estimate of the social 
cost of paroling him could be made. The use of the 
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Let us illustrate the method in trying to 
decide how many persons ought to be pa- 
roled among the 2,300 whom the board 
members at first thought ought to be pa- 
roled. Suppose the table of social costs (ob- 
tained as a result of the parole board’s dis- 
cussion) was as in Table 11:i.e., the average 


TABLE 11 


_ Nonviclation Violation 
Not paroled . 2. 1 
Paroled 0 100 


or 


of the values which the board members as- 
signed to the social cost of not paroling a 
= nonviolator was 2 (when 0 and 100 are un- 
derstood to be the social costs of paroling a 
nonviolator and violator, respectively), and 
the average of the values which the board 
members assigned to the social cost of not 
paroling a violator was 1. Then, if all 2,300 
were paroled, the social cost would be 
0O X 1,200 + 100 X 1,190 = 110,000. If the 
1,000 in Category II were paroled, the social 


cost would be 2 X 200 + 1 X 1,100 + 0X- 


1,000 + 100 X 0 = 1,500. If the 1,000 in 
Category II and 500 from Category I were 
paroled, the social cost would be {2 X 
200 + 1 X 1,100}(800/1,300) + {0 x 
200 + 100 X 1,100}(500/1,300) + 0 x 
1,000 + 100 X 0 = 56,200,000/1,300 = 
43,231. Hence, for Table 11, the best policy 
for the parole board (among a, b, and c) isc, 
to use method F in order to prevent the 
parole of 1,300 whom the board had origi- 
nally agreed to parole. 

More generally, the result might be ex- 
perience Table 12. The social cost of parol- 
ing those in Category I, using Table 11, is 
Sp = 0 X nu + 100 X mn; and the social 
cost of not paroling them Is sy = 2 X nu + 


parole board’s assessment of social cost might be a 
rough first approximation of Professor Burgess’ 
more detailed analysis. Still another detailed 
analysis of social costs could be made by having the 
parole board participate in a preference experiment 
of the kind performed by psychologists or economists 
to determine utility of preferences—social costs. 
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1 X my. If sp < Sy and ii we paroled only 
some fraction of those in Category I, it is 
clear that the social cost would exceed sp 
(but would be less than s,,). Hence the best 
procedure for minimizing social cost is to pa- 
role all in category [if sp < s, and not pa- 
role any if sp > Sy- If, however, the restric- 
tion is Imposed that a fixed number were to 
be paroled, then minimizing the social cost 
might lead to paroling some of those in a 
given category. 


TABLE 12 
Nonviolation Violation 
I Hi #12 
H nat H22 


The formulation of social costs can also be 
used in an analysis to see whether F or an- 
other predictive instrument, G, should be 
used in aiding the board members to decide 
on those persons whom they originally 
agreed to parole. 

Although F may seem better than G on 
tke basis of the experience tables of parolees, 
one might still hesitate in using F to aid the 
board, since no one knows whether or not 
conditions will change in the future, so that, 
in fact, G might have resulted in less social 
cost in the long run. To study the problem, 
F might be used to aid in half the board’s 
decisions and G for the remaining half; and 
then the social costs incurred for the two 
groups might be studied. 

When those persons not paroled by the 
board are also studied, the formulation of 
social costs can also be used in an analysis to 
“see whether F should be utilized fully as the 
board’s method of decision. 

The preceding analysis has dealt with the 
case where persons are classified as either 
nonviolations or violations (2 X 2 tables). 
The formulation of social costs immediately 
suggests the importance of a classification of 
the various kinds of violations (2 X # ta- 
bles). The analysis is also used for illustrat- 
ing a predictive instrument which classifies 
persons into one of two categories {2 X z 
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tables). The ideas and methods might easily 
be generalized to deal with m categories 
(m X n tables). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COMMENT 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 


The paper by Dr. Goodman presents clearly 
and graphically the range of problems in the 
prediction of success and failure on parole. The 
consideration of different theoretical possibili- 
ties in terms of assurned mathematical prob- 
abilities is a valuable contribution to clarifying 
thinking both about the basic assumptions of 
parole prediction and about the feasibility of 
practical applications in terms of the techniques 
of prediction. i 

A particularly valuable contribution is the 
suggestion of utilizing the parole board’s con- 
cern about the cost to the community of parol- 
ing a prisoner as the basis for constructing a new 
type of prediction table. This procedure should 
take into account, as Dr. Goodman suggests, the 
considerations that move the members of the 
board to refuse or to postpone parole. It is 
feasible also to include an appraisal of cost to 
the community of violation of parole. For ex- 
ample, a forger is likely, all things being equal, 
to repeat his offense; but the cost to the com- 
munity is bad checks and not danger to life or 
limb, as is the case with a third-term offender 
for armed robbery: The amount of monetary 
loss to the community by early parole might be 
the same, but the social cost is much greater. 

Consideration of cost to the community 
should not be limited to type of offense, fi- 
nancial loss, and physical danger but should in- 
clude also the adverse reaction of the commu- 
nity to release of each case and assessment of 
each applicant for parole in terms of his identi- 
fication with the criminal role, his capacity 
-for success in it, etc. ° 

The different theoretical models of prediction 
tables presented by Dr. Goodman need, of 
course, to be viewed also in the perspective of 
the actual policy and practice of parole boards. 
According to the theory of parole, every prisoner 
should be released from prison before the expira- 
tion of the maximum term for which he is com- 
mitted. For the protection of the community and 
in the interest of his rehabilitation, he should 
have a period—say a year or more—under the 
supervision of the parole officer. 
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According to the theory of parole thus statéd, 
no prisoner would ever, as implied by the writer, 
be refused parole. Parole would only be post- 
poned. Thus e¥ery applicant for parole would 
ultimately be included in assessing a parole pre- 
dictior. table in terms of the expected and actual 
outcome. 

Parole boards, in fact, act in more or less 
close conformity with this parole theory. Only 
a small percer.tage of men are held to the end of 
their maximum sentence and then given a flat 
discharge. 

When a parole board introduces prediction 
techniques as data to be considered in paroling 
prisoners, a considerable reduction in the viola- 
tion rate will take place at first, as a result of the 
early parole of good risks and the deferring of 
the parole of bad risks. This was evident in 
Zllinois when the prediction methods were first 
introduced in 1933. In one institution the ex- 
pectancy table called for a certain violation 
rate. The actual number of failures on parole 
was 40 per cent less than expected. 

An analysis of the distribution of cases by 
different risks indicated, however, that the re- 
sult kad been obtained at least in part by a 
selection of cases by the parole board from the 
groups with low violation rates. When the ex- 
pectancy rate was corrected for this factor, the 
actual violation rates were 18.8 per cent less 
than expected. In the case of poor and bad risks 
the decline in violation rates was even greater, 
or 34.2 per cent. The members of the parole 
board had postponed the granting of parole 
both by reducing the proportion of poorer risks 
paroled and by selecting these from those who 
were least likely to be violators.! Probably part 
of the reduction is to be explained by improving 
the effectiveness of parole supervision during 
the same pericd. 

The policy of postponing the parole of men 
judged by the parole board to be poor risks 
opens up the possibility of distinguishing be- 
tween those granted early and those given later 
parole. Expectancy tables based upon experi- 
ence can be prepared for each of these groups, 
and thus the discriminating value of parole pre- 
diction would be still further advanced. l 

*At present, an interesting situation from the 
standpoint of research existsin Illinois, which has 
pioneered in the development and use of parole 


1 See E. W. Burgess, “Protecting the Public by 
Parole and by Parole Prediction,” Journal of 
Crimincl Law and Criminology, XXVII (1936), 500. 
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prediction methods. Under the 1943 amendment 
of the Indeterminate Sentence Law, judges are 
permitted to set maximum and minimum sen- 
tences within the statutory minitnum and maxi- 
mum sentences.” The result has been that many 
judges give sentences that do not provide sufi- 
cient spread between the minimum and the max- 
imum to permit a parole period. Consequently, 
over half the men are released from the peni- 
tentiary without parole supervision. A study 
made by the parole board revealed that the com- 
mission of new crimes is more frequent among 
those released without than ameng those with 
parole supervision, which suggests either the 
value of parole supervision or the poor judgment 
of judges in selecting offenders whom they de- 
cide either do not need, or will not benefit from, 
parole supervision. A partial test of the alter- 
native explanations can be made by utilizing 
data available in the records of the parole board 
for a comparison of the probabilities of com- 
mitting new crimes (according to expectancy 
tables) of the men discharged into the com- 
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munity without parole and of these with parole. 

There is another use of prediction tables, 
both those based on background and personal 
and social characteristics of prisoners and those 
based on cost to the community not mentioned 
by Dr. Goodman. The division into risk groups 
by these methods of those most likely and less 
likely to violate parole is, or should be, of value 
to parole officers in their program of supervision. 
It is obvious that men with a violation risk of 
only 5 per cent require less supervision than 
those with a violation expectancy of 75 per cent. 
Improvement in supervision resulting from the 
use of an expectancy table should reduce viola- 
tions. This reduction in turn, would, as a conse- 
quence, tend to lower the efficiency of prediction 
from the original expectancy tables. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 For a study of the variations in sentences by 
different judges, see Don Blackisten, “The Judge, 
the Defendant, and Criminal Law’’ (unpublished 
Ph.D. diss., Department of Sociology, University of 

Chicago Libraries, 1952). 


H. THE VALIDATION OF PREDICTION 
LEO A. GOODMAN! 


ABSTRACT 


The usual methods of validation may not measure the validity of a predictive instrument. Hence the 
choice of a most valid predictive instrument by the usual validation methods is a doubtful procedure. A 
procedure is suggested for determining which of several predictive instruments is most valid; the procedure 
requires that the several predictive instruments be used for the same period of time in the decision process. 


The usual methods of validation may not 
be measuring the validity of a predictive in- 
strument. This paper presents one way of 
dealing with the problem, illustrating the 
problem by means of an oversimplified and 
extreme example. 

Suppose two different methods of predic- 
tion, F and G, have been studied, and it is 
found that F is more accurate and efficient 
than G. The next procedure is usually to 
' carry out a validation study, in order again 
to compare F and G. Suppose the problem is 
that of parole prediction and method F con- 
sists simply of placing individuals in one of 
two categories, I or II, on the basis of study- 
ing the individual with respect to various 


1 This work was prepared in connection with re- 
search supported by the Office of Naval Research. 


relevant characteristics. If the individual 
falls into Category I, the prediction by 
method F is that he will violate; if he is in 
II, it is that he will not violate. Method G 
consists simply of placing individuals in one 
of two categories, A (predict violation) or B 
(predict nonviolation), on the basis of study- 
sing the individual (possibly by methods dif- 
ferent from F) with respect to various rele- 
vant characteristics, some of which may be 
different from F. The usual procedure for 
validation consists of studying a few years 
later a new group of people who are paroled, 
to see how accurate and efficient the predic- 
tion instruments proved to be for this new 
group of parolees. 
The practice of some parole boerds when 
in doubt is to refer to the sociologist’s pre- 
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diction-about the particular case. If there is, 
in fact, no doubt about a case and the so- 
clologist’s methods of prediction are reason- 
able, the latter’s prediction should agreé 
with the parole board’s decision (if the 
board’s decision procedure is also reason- 
able). When there is doubt, the parole board 
follows the sociologist’s prediction. Hence in 
most cases the sociologist’s prediction and 
the board’s decisions agree. (The problem is 
simplified at this stage for purposes of illus- 


tration.) Now, when the socidlogist and the _ 


board find that method F is more accurate 
and efficient than G, it may be suppcsed that 


TABLE 1 
| Nonviolation Violation 
I 0 0 
H 1,000 500 
TABLE 2 
Nonviolation Violation 
50 400 
B 950 100 


the board decides to base decisions in doubt- 
~ ful cases on F. That is, when a person falls 
into Category I, the board does not parole 
him (regardless of whether he was in cate- 
gory A or B with respect to method G), and 
when a person is in Category IL he is pa- 
roled. 

Now suppose, a few years later, a study is 
made of a new group of people who are pa- 
roled. They all fall into Category II, since 
no one in Category I was paroled. Using F, 
experience Table 1 for 1,500 such parolees 
might result. The 1,500 parolees could also 
be classified by using G. The results of 
studying these parolees by method G is 
shown in experience Table 2. 

Examining method G by using Table 2, 
its accuracy {the proportion of cases cor- 
rectly predicted) is found to be [950 + 
400]/1,500 = 1,350/1,500 = 90 per cent, 


S11 


and its efficiency (percentage reduction in 
the error of prediction) is 


900/1,500— 150/ 1,500 


500/1,500 
_500-150_350_ 70 oer cent 
ae a ee 


Examining Table 1 in a similar fashion, the 
accuracy of method F is found to be 
[1,000 + 0O[/1,500 = 66 per cent, and the 
efficiency was [500 — 500]/500 = 0 per 
cent. Hence method G now seems better 
than F, and the validation study seems to 
indicate that F is not a valid prediction in- 


strument. 


If the parole board was convinced that F 
was a good predictive instrument and there- 
fore used it, and if F was, in fact, an. excel- 
lent and valid predictive instrument, it 
might still be true that the usual validation 
study would lead to a result which would 
suggest that F was not valid. (If F was fully 
utilized, the usual measures of efficiency in 
the validation study would be 0—no matter 
how accurate and efficient F was in the origi- 
nal study.) Hence how accurate and ef- 
ficient F appears in the validation study de- 
pends somewhat on the policies of the parole 
board. 

These comments refer also to the original 
study of methods F and G, in that the usual 
measures Oi accuracy and efficiency depend 
in part on the decision procedure used by the 
board. For example, the usual methods for _ 
measuring efficiency would lead to the result — 
that the board’s method of predicting and 
deciding had zero efficiency. This does not 
suggest that the board’s method of making 
decisions is not a good one, and it may, in 
fact, be better than many methods devised 
by careful students of criminology, sociol- 
ogy, and statistics. 

» Suppose, a few years after the problem 
was first studied, the question is raised 
whether F is better than G as a predictive 
instrument. Without any serious change in 
the methods, F and G can be set up so that 
they will predict about the same number of 
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violations. When. the parole board is in 
doubt, it may refer to the sociologist’s pre- 
dictions. The latter will make two separate 
predictions, using both methods F and G. If 
the predictions do not agree, then the deci- 
sion should agree with the prediction based 
on F half the time, and on G the remaining 
times. It would then be clear whether the 
over-all violation rate was smaller for those 
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persons who were paroled on the basis of 
their F prediction than for those who were 
paroled on the basis of their G prediction. 
This would be one way of studving whether 
F was still better than G as a predictive in- 
strument a few years after the original 
study. 
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ABSTRACT 


Experience has hors the futility of revenge as the solution or preventive of criminality. Yet we define 
crime in terms of war and treat criminals accordingly. Today we define war in terms of crime, justifying 
reprisals against an enemy: people as though they were a collective criminal. Mere retribution is self-defeat- 
ing in both cases. But the thesis is proposed that if an aggressor government, so defined by a supernational 
tribunal, is subjected to drastic but hateless rehabilitative and probationary treatment, consistent with 
modern criminological theory and practice, the vicious circles of cumulative international hatred and revenge 


may be broken. 


This paper presents no new facts but will 
attempt to analyze premises underlying cer- 
tain definitions of those total-situations-in- 
process which are called “wars.” 

The ways in which people define situa- 
tions determine their attitudes, their con- 
ception of their roles, and therefore their 
acts under the given conditions (cf. W. I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki,? Talcott 
Parsons,® Park and Burgess’). 

War and crime both involve conflict-atti- 
tudes and -processes between an ingroup 
and an outgroup. Analogies have often 
been drawn, informally or formally, between 
war and crime. Each has been defined in 
terms of the other, and the attitudes and 
tactics associated with one have then been 
carried over to the other. The present paper 
will trace these analogies in an effort to show 
in what respects they are maps correspond- 
ing to the territory, and therefore verifiable 


1 Presented at the First Universal Congress oz 
Sociology and Political Science, Zurich, September 
4-9, 1950. 


2 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Bose 
ton: Badger, 1918-20; New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1927), Methodological ‘Note. 

3 The Structure of Social Action (2d ed.; Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1949; New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1937), pp. 4447, 


4 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Intro- 


duction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 69-71, 116-26, 1- 
86, esp. 10-12, 20-30, 35-56, 67; W. I. Thomas, 
“The Behavior Pattern and the Situation,’ Proceed- 
ings of the American Sociological Society, XXII 
(1928), 1-13. 


in adaptive behavior (Alfred Korzybski);$ 
in what respects they are false myths or 
false analogies based upon definitions of the 
situation which do not represent actuality or 
experience and which therefore are self-de- 
feating; and how a corrected frame of refer- 
ence based on a sound theory of social con- 
tro] may prove effective in reducing the evils 
of wars. 


I. CRIME DEFINED IN TERMS OF WAR 


_ In the early history of personal and fami- 
ly feuds, offenses occurred in person-to-per- 
son or family-to-family conflicts: a feud is, in 
a sense, a private war, originating in a wish 
for vengeance or retaliation, for vindication 
of honor and/or maintenance of status. In- 
deed, the latter motive occasionally operat- 
ed in the absence of any personal injury or 
hate, or even against a reluctance based 
upon the bonds of friendship (e.g., Bolliand 
Kjartan in Laxdaela Saga). 

In some cultural areas, the shift from the 
mores of the feud (“code of honor”) to those 
of collective law took the form of redefining 
certain acts as offenses against the commu- 
nity or against some symbol of its values 
(e.g., the crown, the tribal god, the state, the 
public “peace”). The motive continued to be 
anger, but the vengeance was that of public 
indignation against an outlaw. 

5 Science and Sanity (2d ed.; Lancaster, Pa.: Sci- 


ence Press, 1941), pp. 11, 58, 498, 750-51. E. T. 
Bell is aiso credited, p. 247. 


6 Translated by Muriel A. C. Press (London: 
Dert, 1899), pp. 173 ff. 
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The conception of outlawry introduces 
the attitudes of ingroup versus outgroup. 
Cain was an outlaw: his hand was against 
every man’s, and every man’s hand was 
against him. The Wandering Jew and the 
Flying Dutchman were legendary arche- 
types of The Outlaw. One outside the law 
had no rights, and those who yielded to im- 
pulses of personal good will and mercy to- 
ward an outlaw were themselves treated as 
criminals; there were rewards for killing and 
penalties for helping an outlaw. The phe- 
nomena of lynchings and vigilantes are, in a 
sense, a surviving vestige. 

The outlaw is one who has lost his rights. 
The police, whether ordinary or political, 
have always tended to ignore the rights of 
criminals: the perennial fight for civil rights 
has often centered around due processes of 
law for accused persons. Between police and 
criminals there is not merely law but law- 
lessness,’ often condoned by the public: il- 
legal procedures, deceit, “third degree,” vi- 
olence, torture—the end justifying any 
means. All’s fair in war. (In Our Lawless 
Police,’ Ernest Hopkins devoted a chapter 
to “The War Theory of Crime,” recognizing 
such a theory as a sinister assumption which 
underlies, or can consistently explain and 
“justify,” all such practices.) | 

Outlaws treated inhumanly as nonhuman 
enemies often unite in self-defense as banditit 
or gangs, in guerrilla warfare against the law 
and order of the community. With a price on 
their heads, any further “crimes”? mean 
nothing to such men. Those outlawed as 
“offenders” on political and racial grounds 
also tend to become conspiratorial and 
may be treated as alien enemy groups or 
“fifth columnists.” One sees, thus, events 
which are already defined as criminality- 
situations, being redefined as war-situations. 
However, because many of us carry re- 
pressed. rebellions against the restraints ef 


t For the United States, ample evidence is in the 
Report of the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Law Enforcement (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1931). 

8 Ernest Jerome Hopkins, Our Lawless Police 
(New York: Viking Press, 1931). 
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the mores and against the powerful, a ro- 
mantic glamour attaches to notorious rebels 
against authority. The Robin Hoods, the 
clever rogues, the Giulianos, the Kentucky 
“‘moonshiners,” the hunted gangsters, be- 
come heroes of popular legend and cheap fc- 
tion and may even become models to be 
imitated. The police, officially symbols of 
law, come to be viewed with suspicion, as 
objects for evasion or contempt, and as 
symbols of oppression. 

Of recent years in the United States a 
successful effort has been made to offset the 
popularity of gangsters and to glorify the 
personnel and processes of law enforcement, 
by a barrage of propaganda (stories, radio, 
cinema, TV, comics, print, pictures, and 
toys) in which the enforcers of the law, the 
FBI, detectives, and police are the heroes in 
a campaign against “Crime.” In order to 
dramatize this shift of roles, however, crime 
situations are even more sharply defined in 
terms of war. The leading criminal of the 
day (e.g., Dillinger, Capone) is denominated 
“Public Enemy No. 1.” 

Hopkins, echoing every modern criminol- 
ogist and criminolagical psychiatrist, pro- 
ceeded to show that the “war theory of 
crime” and the corresponding treatment in- 
flicted on “criminals” both at large and cap- 
tured have been futile and worse than futile. 
They fail to solve the perennial problem of 
criminality. Some criminals have been pun- 
ished, some vengeance has been selfishly 
satisfied; but the criminals have not been re- 
formed or prevented, and the public and 
community have not been protected, by the 
“war against crime.” It is almost a unani- 
mous verdict of modern social psychiatrists 
and criminologists that the war theory of 
crime is worse than a failure: it has defeated 
itself and is an admission of society’s failure 
as well as of the criminal’s. 

The syndrome of blaming-ordering-for- 
bidding-and-punishing may be discovered in 
children, in parents, and in communities. It 
may be derived from infantile death wishes. 
Dreaded persons are merely wished de- 
stroyed. Such reaction-patterns are not re- 
alistic. They take no account of thetr own 


predictable social effects. They ignore “the 
dangerous resentments and justifying ration- 
alizations” which such repressive and re- 
prisal techniques almost universally produce 
in the punished offenders and their families 
and friends, who are revenge’s victims, 
whether children, criminals, or enemies. 
Those punished—unless they be already 
self-accusatory and ready to take punish- 
ment for their guiltiness—almost universal- 
ly define or redefine their situation in terms 
of a “frameup,” injured innocence, unde- 
served martyrdom, self-justification, or re- 
bellion against tyranny or exploitation. 
They are then more, rather than less, dan- 
gerous to the public after being treated as 
enemies. The resulting tensions are cumula- 
tive, and destructive hates are perpetuated 
and multiplied. 

The basic fallacy hes in imputing to of- 
fenders spontaneous, “willing,” evil and 
hatred and therefore treating them not 
merely as accountable for their acts but as 
personally guilty. Blame and guilt are very 
actual feelings, but they derive from false 
premises. An enlarged perspective would 
show the offense and the offender emerging 
as parts of a larger situation-process, in 
which the offended community also provides 
the essential milieu and both are injured 
parties. 


Il. WAR DEFINED IN TERMS OF CRIME 


In recent history many thinkers have 
called war a “crime against humanity.” But, 
unfortunately, in so defining the situation, 
they have usually rationalized the resulting 
policies in terms of traditional attitudes to- 
ward crime. It was taken for granted that’ 
the other group is the offender; that reprisals 
are “deserved punishment”; that “deserved 
punishments” will deter ‘‘offender groups”: 
and that such punishments, inflicted by the 
accusers as in ancient feuds, not onlv slake 
the revenge of “injured groups” but ‘satisfy 
the law of nations,” or “vindicate civilized 
humanity,” or placate a god of “justice.” 

The people who rationalize war as “penal- 
ty for erime” ignore the reverberations of 
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hatred, amplified by the supporting ration- 
alizations of the enemy, just as stern par- 
ents, cruel masters, or ruthless police of the 
old school have always ignored the brutaliz- 
ing eects of brutality upon both parties. 

The popular crime theory of war does not 
view war objectively as a total situation in 
which all participants share causal account- 
ability. War is defined rather as an unpro- 
voked injury by an outlaw outgroup. The 
latter thereby shows itself to be nonhuman 
and thus forfeits human rights. It is there- 
fore to be treated inhumanly. The avengers 
then look inhuman to the “punished,” and 
they in turn react toward such treatment as 
do most other criminals. Indeed, so much of 
the suffering of reprisals now falls upon 
other than the original offenders that the 
victims naturally consider the reprisal itself 
as unprovoked crime, calling for counter- 
punishment. The punished group defines its 
role as a victim gratuitously injured by a 
“criminal” nation. So the vicious circle is 
completed and endless. An individual of- 
fender or even a family may be exterminat- 
ed, hut a punished nation remains at large. 

The crime theory of war has thus proved 
self-defeating and more mischievous than 
the war theory of crime. Jt is mischievous 
because it is based on a war theory of crime. 

The popular crime theory of war is the 
opposite, however, of what is meant by a 
criminological theory of war, based upon a 
modern, objective definition ‘of aby: 
situations. 


II. THE CRIMINOLOGICAL THEORY 
OF CRIME 


The major premise of Avie criminolo- 
gy is that the community should be protect- 
ed from crime. A corollary is that criminals 
and “crime” must be dealt with in such 
ways as will protect the community. The 
goal of intelligent penology is, thus, not 
retribution for past acts but prevention of 
future acts. The motivation of treatment is 
not to be “the selfish satiation of sadistic 
sentimentality”? but deterrence or preven- 
tion. When certain practices of police and 
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prisons pervert their function from public 
safety to public menace, such means are not 
justified. Some means vitiate their ostensible 
ends. l 

Sometimes treatments imposed as retrib- 
utive penalties have proved deterrent. 
These, even if drastic, can be retained; but, 
basically, they are no longer punishments 
when imposed for therapy rather than for 
retribution,—not in hate but with “‘the 
` ruthless love of the surgeon,” as Max East- 
man once put it. When the vengeful motiva- 
tion is consciously and overtly put out of the 
picture and objective accountability and 
cure replace guilt and expiation, treatment 
may more effectively deter the doer and 
others and better protect the public. 

Some treatments imposed without rancor 
may nevertheless be received in a spirit of 
` rancor: it may be too much to expect of the 
object of drastic treatment that he view it 
as “good,” imposed with good intentions, or 
at least without hatred. But there are 
‘enough actual instances in which the new 
philosophy has proved communicable and 
, bas actually made a difference in the out- 
come, to justify greater faith and hope in its 
possibilities than one can reasonably find in 
the classical doctrine of ‘‘an eye for an eye 
-and a tooth for a tooth.” 

The new criminology has been ridiculed 
as soft and sentimental. On the contrary, it 
is the old penology that is emotional. Re- 
venge is more emotional than public protec- 


tion tested by results: since revenge caters to / 


‘private feelings rather than to the public 
good, it is as sentimental as pity. 

Nor is the new penology necessarily more 
lenient than the old. Under the old proce- 
dure, the punishment must “fit the crime” 
rather than the criminal, and, if the “ft- 
ting” penalty is obviously cruel, the only al- 
ternative is pity (dismissal, mercy, acquit- 
tal, light sentence, suspension, pardon) ahd 
the crime goes untreated. Or the old criminal 
law that one not legally ‘‘guilty” cannot be 
touched may release, without any treat- 
ment, an irresponsible person who is all the 
more dangerous or endangered on that ac- 
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count..The treatment prescribed after socio-. 
logical analysis may prove actually more 

drastic than what would have been imposed 

under an old-fashioned criminal code. 

The modern penologist must accept the 
fact that even the intelligent treatment of 
confirmed offenders fails to reform most of 
them (cf. William Healy,® Sheldon ‘and 
Eleanor Glueck).! But if such failure forces 
society to segregate or totally eliminate an 
offender, it is now recognized as failure of 
the treatment and of the social environment 
as well as failure of the offender. The result- 
ing resort to more drastic disposition of the 
case is then made, not in righteous self-satis- 
faction as a solution, but in regret as a palli- 
ative, makeshift, emergency measure. “Pun- 
ishment” is invoked only in the absence of 
further insight or for lack of adequate re- 
sources of science or social organizations. 

Punishment is recognized in modern 
criminology not as cure or prevention but as 
2 tempting, habit-forming drug, productive 
of dangerous delusions. Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, when he took over the direction of 
Sing Sing prison, had the solitary cells torn 
out because he was afraid he would be 
tempted to use them. 


IV. A CRIMINOLOGICAL CONCEPTION 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


The final steps in this argument are obvi- 
ous. If aggressive war is to be defined as 
crime, then its treatment, if it is to be effec- 
tive, should follow the principles of intelli- 
gent criminology and the goals of interna- 
tional welfare rather than those of sentimen- 
tal “patriotic” revenge. Here, too, there are . 

-encouraging instances of the working of such 


8 Delinquents and Crimincls: Their Making and 
Unmaking (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 
68-78 et passim; with Augusta F. Bronner and Myra 
E. Shimberg, “The Close of Another Chapter in 
Criminology,” Mental Hygiene, XTX (April, 1935), 
217-18. 

One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 149- 
69; Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1940), pp. 54-55, 70-71; 
After-conduct of Discharged Offenders (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1946), pp. 20-22, 96-97. 
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principles with results less bitter than the re- 
sults of conquest unmixed with good will. 

Only a strong nation, or an inter- or 
`” gupra-national power, can afford to be ra- 
tional, patient, self-confident, and generous 
in its treatment of enemies. This principle 
may come to be supported by world opinion. 
To the extent that it is, magnanimity to- 
ward an enemy may itself become a symbol 
of power and prestige: The leaders of a na- 
tion, by treating its enemies patiently, with- 
out spite, may win new status for their coun- 
try as one strong and confident enough to be 
generous to enemies and innocent of greed 
for power or wealth. 

Suppose, however, that a single nation, 
however powerful, pacific, patient, forgiv- 
ing, and nonimperialistic, actually attempts 
to deal magnanimously with an aggressor or 
a defeated people. There may nevertheless 
arise in this “enemy” nation (whether from 
deliberate misrepresentation or from fear 
based on subconscious guilts) plausible sus- 
picion of the great power’s motives and sin- 
cerity. (And, for that matter, temptation to 
exploitation or tyranny may prove too great 
for some of the leaders of the “great and 
good” nation.) 

If some elements in the opposed or ‘‘of- 
fender” nation fail to respond appreciatively 
to sincere gestures of good will by the great 
power, or if they take advantage of what is 
conceived as its “softness,” then traditional 
attitudes in abeyance in the disciplining na- 
tion may come to the surface again: people 
will be tempted to say, “You see, your love- 
ly theory doesn’t work.” The plaintiff is 
then tempted again to act in the traditional 


way as his own judge and executioner of the , 


sentence upon the culprit—and the oid 
cycle of reciprocal accusations and hates be- 
gins again. . 

How would the advocate of the crimino- 
logical approach to war deal with such 
events? Let us look again at the analogy of 
procedures for dealing with individual of- 
fenders: 

“Modern penology would gradually shift 
the adjudication of delinquency from old- 
style criminal courts to a court dominated 
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by chancery procedures and principles oper- 
ating in the interest of both the community 
and the alleged offender. This is in contrast 
with merely retributive criminal prosecu- 
tions and convictions, and even with parti- 
san litigation. The function of the chancery 
process is not the vindication of either con- 
testant but the adjustment of conflicting 
claims for the protection of the larger com- 
munity and in the ultimate interest of all 
parties. 

It could be said, then, that a criminologi- 
cal treatment of war might similarly begin 
with the adjudication of international of- 
fenses by a court representing a community 
of nations beyond suspicion of partisan in- 
terests or bias, whose assessments of dam- 
ages or restraints could not be imputed to 
hate or selfishness. After such adjudication, 
in the name of the law of nations, the court’s 
verdict, enforced under an international 
flag, would less easily evoke hatred toward 
the “winners” of the decision. 

Quite possibly the plaintiff might not win 
the suit, despite superior power, if the claim 
proved soluble by means more conducive to _ 
collective security and peace. In such cases 
the plaintiff, in turn, could not logically at- 
tribute the result directly to the enemy 
country and could not take the law into its 
own hands without itself becoming an ag- 
gressor. 

Thus the need of a supra-national © 
authority becomes apparent. In the begin- 
ning of domestic criminal justice the recogni- 
tion of the general police power and judicial 
functicns of a community, which include 
both parties to a dispute, was a milestone. 
Supra-national police power thay similarly 
become increasingly responsible to supra- 
national judicial procedure; and this in turn 
would be responsible only to a valid commu- 
nity of nations, analogous to the local com- 
munity whose protection is the ultimate 
goal of domestic criminal procedures. When ° 
intérnational coercion is exerted in the name 
of transnational consensus or a world tri- 
bunal, not even the citizens of the convicted 
nation can reasonably attribute it to selfish 
guilt, revenge, or greed on the part of the in- 
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ternational force executing the orders of the 
court. 

Certain operations of a surgeon, if done in 
hate or selfishness or as penalty, can be in- 
credibly grisly, as documented by records of 
concentration camps. Done responsibly in 
the interest of the patient, “after objective 
diagnosis, the same act achieves a presump- 
tion of good will, or at least of hatelessness 
(cf. Gandhi’s Akimsa). If the patient who 
undergoes the operation, the criminal who 
suffers the drastic treatment, the nation that 
is quarantined, restrained, or deprived, is 
not in a position to impute enmity to the 
operating agent, it cannot so easily generate 
counterhatred. 

That such hatelessness is not beyond the 
capacities of our flexible human nacxure is 
evidenced by the necessity of creating or 
rousing hatred to support modern institu- 
tionalized wars. The assumption that hate is 
required in order to motivate war taxes, war 
effort, and combat-morale has led war gov- 
ernments to deluge their people with hate 
propaganda. Certain peoples are highly am- 
bivalent on such issues. The reluctence of 
many modern publics, and even of modern 
armies, to assimilate synthetic hatred is 
notorious. Many a military outfit in total 
` mechanized war never sees an enemy. People 
actually at war may, to be sure, hate some 
symbol or stereotype. Men may fight well, 
however, merely “for the outfit,” for honor 
and self-respect, as a civic duty, to do a nec- 
essary job well, or to get it over with. There 
is little heritage of hate in many veterans. 

In prison camps and war hospitais there 
is much personal hatred of brutal guards, 
but also much fraternization. Even Nor- 
wegians imprisoned by the Nazis are, many 
of them, free of animosity. There has always 
` been notorious fraternization of troops with 
“enemy” civilians and even across the 
trenches in intervals between active battles. 
Among the masses of all warring countries, 
intercultural contacts have become so wide- 
spread that public sentiment is that of sor- 
row rather than of gloating. Modern war is 
seldom spontaneously popular: it bas to be 
rationalized as ‘“‘defensive” to rouse loyalty, 
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fear, and hatred. There seems to be a per- 
sistent underground stream of latent human 
good will.!! Perhaps governments are lagzing 
behind the world public and should overtake 
and lead instead of dragging us back and 
down. 

The evidence justifies hope for an inter- 
national propaganda which, while not 
couched in academic criminological termi- 
nology, can motivate any necessary war asa 
police action of the world community for 
control of a nation misguided by its leaders 
and/or by local shortsightedness—rather 
than in fear or revenge against a nation of 
Gevils. 

One doubts that wars can yet be waged 
without incurring the curse of every war 
thus far. Wars continue to be reprisals ex- 
cept to the extent that a power arises both 
zood enough and great enough to lose fear 
and hate, and therefore and to that extent 
not feared or hated. When such a power, na- 
tional or supra-national, goes into.action, its 
acts need hardly be called war: a new word 
is needed. International enforcement, how- 
ever drastic, would be expressed as order 
rather than violence.” The motivation, tech- 
niques, and objectives would be in the ulti- 
mate common interest, not for unilateral 
vindication. 

No war will be readily won until it can be 
fought and finished without hatred. Is there 
any hope that the vicious circles of fear, 
hate, conspiracy, and reprisal can be bro- 
ken? One answers: If the policy here advo- 
cated can be given a trial, it may work. If it 
is not tried, disaster will prevent our ever 
knowing whether it could have beer. suc- 


g cessful. 
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u Cf. Thomas D. Eliot, “Good Will as a Persist- 
ent Underground,” in Learning and Peace: Confer- 
ence on Science, Phitosophy end Retigion (New York, 
1948), pp. 161-77. 


2 Cf. John Dewey, “Force, Violence, and Law,” 
New Republic, V (January 22, 1916), 295-97; re- 
printed in Characters and Events, ed. Joseph Ratner 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), pp. 634-41, 
782-89; and in Intelligence in the Modern World, ed. 
Joseph Ratner (New York: Modern Library, 1939) 3 
pp. 486-98. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Journal of Sociology —At the 
annual meeting of the Associate and Ad- 
visory Editors held in connection with the 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety in September, 1952, a report was made 
on the state of the Journal, parts of which 
the editors thought might be of general 
interest to our readers. 

The report concerns the last completed 


volume of the Journal, Volume LVII (July, ` 


1951, to May, 1952). 
ARTICLES SUBMITTED 


Pub- Re- 
Subject lished jected 
Social psychology, communica- 
tion and public opinion anal- 
ysis, social attitudes........ 5 14 
Social change................ 2 7 
Criminology.............000. 6 1 
Nature of sociology and scien- 
tific method............... 2 12 
Marriage and family......... 5 4 
Industrial sociology.......... 3 14 
Race relations............... 6 3 
Social organization, classes, and 
professions........... pointe obo 28 
PopulaUon uniao es 3 
EtHnOlO SY norae aeea 6 7 
Teaching of sociology........ s ee 
Not sociology at all (e.g., essays 
On peace, temperance)...... i 11 
TO es 2iauceanee nea 50 107 


BOOK-REVIEW SECTION i 


Total Books Received.............. 596 
Books Reviewed: 
Personality, communication, and so- 
cial attitudes. .... eons eae sia “20 
Social Changes cic eaaicn Rudshee ans 5 
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Nature of sociology and scientific 
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Marriage and family. ............ 6 
Industrial sociology... ............ 10 
Rate and ethnic relations......... 15 
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Teaching of sociology............ ' 3 
Social problems.................. 6 
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[‘‘Rejected”’ articles concern only those which 
were sent cficially to the Journal. From time to time 
our editors receive manuscripts which are informally 
sent to them personally with the request that they 
advise the author on their suitability. The editors 
enjoy very much this contact with people who are 
writing on scciological subjects. They would like 
to ask, however, that contributors send papers 
which they have, to the best of their ability, brought 
to final statement. Much time is saved if con- 
tributors consult the Journal first. There they will 
learn the Journal’s practice as to the character of the 
abstract, the numbering and form of footnotes, and 
the bibliographical facts required for every publica- 
tion cited. 

If sociological writing reaches, as it appears to 
be doing, the proportions of writing in psychology, 
there will be increasing pressure on space in the so- . 
ciological journals. The editors of the American 
Journal of Soctology, therefore, would like to en- 
courage the writing of brief research notes on current 
projects. Short statements will make it possible to 
cover more subjects and to satisfy the interests of 
more readers. | 


American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors, Inc—The association announces a 
limited number of fellowships available to 
qualified professional persons. Require- 
ments include a graduate degree at least at 
the Master’s level in social work, clinical 
psychology, medicine, or a closely related 
field and at least three years’ experience in 
working with people in the applicant’s own 
specialized field or a minimum of a year of 
supervised clinical experience in an estab- 
lished clinic. Applications for the year 
1953-54 must be in by March 1, 1953. 

For further details write for the “Re- 
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quirements for Applicants for Fellowships” 
to the Fellowship Committee, Evelyn M. 
Duvall, Ph.D., Chairman, American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselofs, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York H N. y. a 


Ameno Society of Grob Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama.—The annual meetings 
will be held in Los Angeles, May 4 and 5, 


1953. The program for the meetings will be 


published in February. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. Edgar F. Borgatta, Labo- 
_ ratory of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Antioch College-—~—Alvin W. Gouldner, 
formerly of the University of Buffalo, has 
been appointed associate professor of so- 
clology. His Industry and Bureaucracy will 
be published by the Free Press in 1953. 

Everett K. Wilson was awarded a Ford 
Foundation fellowship and is on leave during 
the present academic year investigating 
methods of teaching research and problem- 
solving skills to undergraduates. 


Boston Umversity—An African Research 
and Studies Program is to be inaugurated 
formally on July 1, 1953, with William O. 
Brown as director. The program, to be 
established in the graduate school, will be 
closely linked with the social sciences and 
related fields, and close liaison also will be 
established with individual scholars and re- 
search organizations in the United States, 
Europe, and Africa. Dr. Brown will take 
over his duties at that time as director and 
professor in the department of sociology and 
anthropology.e The primary focus of the 
program will be on research with increasing 
stress on training. Courses and seminars will 
be offered in 1953-54 on geographic, cul- 
tural, social, and political aspects of con- 
temporary Africa. Plans have been made for 
. the establishment of a library, and fellow- 
ship support and publication requirements 
for the program are under consideration. 


University of Bridgeport—During the 
current year the sociology department is 
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conducting several university-wide student 
convocations on sociological topics, for 
which attending students may receive regu- 
lar convocation credit. 

Abraham E. Knepler, associate professor 
of sociology, will direct the newly estab- 
lished Spring Workshop in Intergroup Re- 
lations. 

Wiliam T. DeSiero has been appointed 
an instructor in sociology and political sci- 
ence. He is also co-ordinator of a course in 
sociology for student nurses at the Bridge- 
port Hospital, in which Dr. Roucek and Dr. 
Knepler also Jecture. 


University of California.—R. A. Nisbet 
has left to become dean and also full profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of soci- 
ology in the College of the University of 
California being established at Riverside. 


Ceniral University of Venezuela.—The 
opening is announced of a new department ~~: 
of sociology and cultural anthropology in ` 


the division of economics and socialsciences ~ 


which will offer a major in sociology end -. 
cultural anthropology. It will involve 72 \ 
semester hours over four years within the 
department and 48 in other departments 
and divisions of the University. The four- 
year course will lead to the Licenciatura and 
the five-year course to the Doctorado. 

The department offers research oppor- 
tunities for both the staff and students. Two 
research projects are being initiated im- 
mediately: one on juvenile delinquency and 
the other on the social dynamics of group 
housing, both to be conducted in selected 
areas of the capital city, Caracas, where 
Central University is situated. The address 
is: Departamento de Sociologia y Antro- 
pologia Cultural, Facultad de Ciencias 
Económicas y Sociales, Ciudad Universita- 
ria-Residencia No. 1, Caracas, Venezuela, 
S.A. 

George W. Hill, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will act as head of the 
department while continuing his functions 
as adviser to the government on social and 
population problems. ° 


NEWS AND NOTES 


To augment the local staff, Thomas 
L. Norris and Norman W. Painter have 
recently arrived from Michigan State Col- 
lege. Mr. Norris will concentrate on the 
fields of cultural anthropology and social 
psychology, and Mr. Painter on social the- 
ory, social disorganization, and population 
problems. 


University of Chicago.—Oswald Hall, 
chairman of the department of sociology at 
McGill University, will be a visiting pro- 
_ fessor in the Spring and Summer quarters of 
1953. He replaces Everett C. Hughes, who 
will be. out of residence, lecturing at the 
University of Frankfurt for that period. 
Professor Hughes will be accompanied by 
his family. 

Martin Loeb is in Kansas City, Missouri, 
where he is the field director of the Study of 
the Middle-Aged and Aging. 


Columbia University—Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, Lieber Professor Emeritus of Political 
Philosophy and Sociology, is serving as di- 
rector of the American Academic Freedom 
Project. 

Robert S. Lynd, Giddings Professor of 
Sociology, on sabbatical leave during the 
winter session, is preparing a manuscript on 
the sociological analysis of power. 

Robert K. Merton has been appointed 
executive officer of the department of so- 
clology, succeeding Paul F. Lazarsfeld, who 
is now directing the University’s prepara- 
tion of training materials for the project in 
Advanced Education in Social Research. 

Kingsley Davis, professor of sociology, 
who was on leave during the winter sessions 
has recently returned from an extensive 
field trip in Africa, under the sponsorship of 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, professor of edu- 
cation on the Schiff Foundation, is serving 
as associate director and as chairman of the 
board of governors of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Bureau of Applied Social Research. 

Theodore Abel, associate professor of so- 
clology, has accepted an appointment as 
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professor of sociology and chairman of the 
department of sociology, Hunter College. 

William J. Goode, for the last two-years 
research associate of the University seminar 
on the professions in modern society, has 
been appointed associate professor of so- 
ciology. He will be in charge of the sociology 
staff in the School of General Studies. With 
Professor Merton he is preparing a casebook 
on the professions, under a grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation: 

C. Wright Mills, associate professor of so- 
ciology in Columbia College is on leave of 
absence during the current academic year 
and has accepted a visiting appointment at 
Brandeis University during the spring 
semester. 

Charles Y. Glock has been appointed di- 
rector of the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. Professors Brunner, Davis, Lazars- 
feld, and Merton continue as associate di- 
rectors. 

Bernard Barber, formerly of Smith Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor 
of sociology in Barnard College. He was 
recently appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Humanistic Aspects of Science 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. 

Conrad Arensberg, formerly of the Bar- 
nard College department of sociology, has 
been appointed associate professor of an- 
thropology in Columbia University. l 

Gladys Meyer, assistant professor of so- 
ciology in Barnard College, is a member of 
the Planning Committee for the Eastern 
College Conference for Functional Educa- 
tion to be held at Vassar in March, 1953. 

William Kornhauser, who*studied at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed 
instructor of sociology in the School of 
General Studies. è 

_ Harold F. Kaufman, on leave from Mis- 
sissippi State College, is serving as visiting 
lecturer during the current academic year. 
He is directing the research seminars of the 
department concerned with the preparation 
of Master’s essays. 

Herbert Marcuse, on leave from the Office 
of Intelligence Research, the Department of 
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State, and a Senior Fellow of the Russian 
Institute of Coiumbia University, is serving 
as a visiting lecturer during the current 
academic year. : 


Eastern Sociological Society—The 1953 
annual meeting of the Society will be held 
on March 28 and 29 at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Headquarters 
will be in Emerson Hall. Sections will in- 
clude “Contributed Research Papers,” un- 
der the chairmanship of Edward Devereux, 
Cornell University; “Relationships of So- 
clology and Psychiatry,” arranged by A. B. 
Hollingshead, Yale University; “Studies of 
Social Organization,” arranged by Ira de A. 
Reid, Haverford College; and “Studies of 
the Soviet Union,” arranged by Alex Inkeles 
of Harvard University. 

A demonstration tour of the Laboratory 

of Social Relations at Harvard is planned. 
The annual dinner will be held on Saturday 
evening, with an address by Wilbert Moore, 
Princeton University, president of the 
society. 
-= Dinner reservations, hotel information, 
and other details of the meeting may be 
secured from Joseph A. Kahl, chairman, 
Committee on Local Arrangements, Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Annual 
' dues of $2.00 may be paid to the secretary- 
treasurer, Vincent H. Whitney, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 


University of Edinburgh-~-The depar- 
ment of social anthropology has undertaken 
a social study in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa,,in collaboration with Fourah 
Bay College (University of Durham). - 

Members of the department are also con- 
ducting a number of field studies in Britain. 
These include the investigation of an island 
community of the Hebrides off the West 
Coast of Scotland and of various Negro 
communities in London, Manchester, ard 

other British cities. 


University of Ilineis.—Oscar Lewis is on 
a two-year leave of absence in India working 
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with the Ford Foundation as an adviser on 
the Community Development Projects of 
the Indian Government. He is at presert in 
New Delhi. 


Institute of Social Research at the Uni- 
versity of Frenkfurt-am-Main, Germany.— 
The Institute, which functioned in Frank- 
furt from 1923 to 1933, when it was closed 
by the Nazis, was affiliated with Columbia 
University from 1934 to 1946 and remains 
in close contact with-the latter’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. It was re-estab- 
lished in Frankfurt in 1950. A new and 
modern forty-four-room building was dedi- 
cated in November, 1951. The research staff 
of twenty-three full-time and part-time 
members is largely made up of students and 
graduate students who thus receive practi- 
cal training. The work of the Institute is 
supported by the U.S. High Commission, 
the German Society for Social Research, the 
state of Hesse, and the municipality of 
Frankfurt-am-Main. In view of the lack of 
personnel in the social sciences in Germany, 
the Institute considers as its main task the 
training of a new generation of social scien- 
tists. Its research projects familiarize stu- 
dents of various branches of science with 
the spirit of modern sociology as well as the 
fact-finding techniques used especially in 
the United States. 

The evaluation of data on German atti- 
tudes toward political problems, i.e., data 
which were gathered in a large-scale “group 
study” (cf. American Journal of Sociology, 
LVI, 577), has been completed. Such cur- 
rent issues as rearmament, prejudice, guilt 
feeling, and the use of Nazi semantic con- 
cépts are also being examined. Papers ana- 
lyzing the results quantitatively and quali- 
tatively will be read, and pertinent mono- 
graphs published, in the course of 1953. 

The Darmstadt Community Survey, a 
“Middletown” study in Germany, is de- 
scribed in nine printed monographs now 
available. The Institute aided in their or- 
ganization and write-up as well as earlier in 
the evaluation of the material. 


' NEWS AND NOTES | _ 


An integrated and condensed German 
version of Studies in Prejudice (Harper and 
Brothers, 1950; Max Horkheimer, senior 
editor) has been prepared for publication in 
one volume and is now in the final stage of 
revision. The text has been adapted to Ger- 
man conditions. 

Professor Horkheimer’s Survey of the So- 
cial Sciences in Western Germany was com- 
piled with the aid of the Institute’s staff and 
published by the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., in 1952. 

The Institute contributed a “Glossary of 
German Equivalents for English Technical 
Terms Used in Empirical Social Research” 
to the symposium Das Interview, edited by 
Professor René König and published in 
Zürich in 1952, ; 

The Institute has conducted two radio 
surveys, one of experts to determine the 
relative effectiveness of German-language 
broadcasts emanating from the B.B.C., 
“The Voice ot America,” Radio Moscow, 
and from the Soviet Zone of Germany; the 
other to investigate which kind of radio 
program, candid or evasive, is more success- 
ful in Germany. 

As part of an international investigation 
of group dynamics sponsored by the Organi- 
zation for Comparative Social Research, the 
Institute has staged pretests and is now en- 
gaged in field work. | 

Max Horkheimer, director of the Insti- 
tute, has been re-elected for a second one- 
year term as president (Rektor) of Frankfurt 
University. 

T. W. Adorno, deputy director of the 
Institute, is on leave during the current, 
semester to organize and co-ordinate socio- 
psychological studies at the Hacker Founda- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. During his 
absence, he is being replaced by Helmuth 
Plessner, professor of philosophy and so- 
clology at the University of Göttingen, 
Germany. 

Kurt H. Wolff, associate professor of so- 
clology at Ohio State University, was at the 
Institute during the 1952 fall term. 
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Japan Sociological Society—The society 


` held its twenty-fifth annual meeting at the 


University of Tokyo and at the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Education in October, 1952, under. 
the presidency of Teizo Toda, professor 
emeritus of Tokyo University. The meeting 
was attended by over five hundred people, of 
whom 274 were regular members of the 
society. The program of the meeting in- 
cluded research reports on general theory, 
cultural relations and mass communication, 
fishing-village problems, population, rural 
sociology, sociology of industrial and labor 
relations, social psychology and social pa- 
thology, sociology of religion, and educa- 
tional sociology. 

There were also special research reports 
on social stratification and social mobility in 
Japan. This research, launched in accord- 
ance with the request of the International 
Sociological Association, was carried out col- 
laboratively by eighteen Japanese universi- 
ties and research institutes. 

The following officers were elected for 
1952-53: president: Ekai Hayashi, Uni- 
versity of Tokyo; board of directors: Ryozo 
Takeda, Waseda University (managing di- 
rector); Jisho Usui, University of Kyoto 
(managing director); Masakuni Nidate, 
Keio University (director in charge of 
finance); Kunio Odaka, University of Tokyo 
(director in charge of liaison); Tadashi 
Fukutake, University of Tokyo (director in 
charge of secretariat); Fumio Anzai, Osaka 
City University; Kizaemon Ariga, Tokyo 
University of Education; Akio Baba, Nihon 
University; Yasujiro Daido, Kansei Gakuin 
University; Toshio Hayase, Yokohama City 
University; Kiyoji Honda, University of 
Nagoya; Uichi Iwasaki, Kansei University; 
Seiichi Kitano, Kyushu University; Kazuta 
Kurauchi, University of Osaka; Junichiro 
Kurokawa, University of Tokyo; Jiichiro 
Matsuda, Waseda University; Seiichi Na- 
kano, University of Hiroshima; Monkichi 
Nanba, Doshisha University; Hikoichi 
Oyama, Kagoshima University; Seido Shim- 
mei, Tohoku University; Eitara Suzuki, 
Hokkaido University; Yoshiro Tomita, 
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- Nagoya University of Technology; Tomio 
Yonebayashi, Toyo University; and Keizo 
Yoneyama, Keio University. | 


Kent State University —Enrolment in the 
graduate school totals four hundred and 
sixty-six students. | 

Rural Reading Habits is the title of a 
study directed by Paul Houser and pub- 
lished recently by the Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Maryland. 
In this study Dr. Houser had the co-opera- 
tion of Robert Galloway and Harold Hoff- 
sommer of the department of sociology at 
the University of Maryland. E 

Paul Oren, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, is spending this academic year on 
leave as a postdoctoral Fulbright research 
fellow at the University of Paris, making a 
study of an aspect of the socialization of the 
child in French society. 

Oscar Ritchie, assistant professor in the 
department, is on leave of absence for the 
academic year 1952-53 for study and re- 
search at New York University. 

Graduate assistants in the department 
for this year are Everett Crawford, a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan, and Bernard Wrenn, 
a graduate of West Virginia Institute of 
Technology. 

Ambrose DeFlumere, graduate assistant 
in the department from 1950 to 1952 has 
accepted a position in Cottey College, 
Nevada, Missouri. 

George Masterton, lecturer in social psy- 
chology at the University of Nottingham, 
England, is visiting assistant professor in 
the department for the academic year, 
1952-53. ° | 


McGill University —Carl A. Dawson, who 
retired last year after having been chairman 
of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology for thirty years, is visiting professor 
of sociology at the University of Texas. ` 

Oswald Hall has succeeded Professor 
Dawson as chairman of the department. He 
will be a visiting professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago in the Spring and 
Summer quarters. 
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Fred Elkin has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. He will give courses 
on introductory sociology, methods ir so- 
clology, and the community. 

Jacob Fried has been appointed assistant 
professor of anthropology. He will lecture on 
introductory anthropology, culture and 
personality, and primitive religion. 


University of Michigan.—For the sixth 
consecutive year the Survey Research Cen- 
ter will hold its annual summer institute in 
survey research techniques. This year the 
regular session will be from July 20 to 
August 14, with an introductory session 
from June 22 to July 17. This institute is 
designed to meet educational and training 
needs of men and women engaged in busi- 
ness and governmental research or other 
statistical work and graduate students and 
university instructors interested in quanti- 
tative research in the social sciences. 

The program of the regular session will 
include a lecture and symposium series and 
the offering of five courses in survey re- 
search techniques which can be elected for 
graduate credit: “Introduction to Survey 
Research,” “Methods of Sampling in Survey 
Research,” “Workshop in Survey Research 
Techniques,” “Analysis of Survey Data, 
end Survey Research Methods.” The frst- 
named two will also be given from June 22 
to July 17 during the introductory session. 
All courses are offered in conjunction with 
University departments. Students who do 
not hold a Bachelor’s degree or do not wish 
to take the courses for credit will be granted 
admission on the basis of their qualifications 
and experience. Those desiring graduate 
credit must be admitted by the Graduate 
School. ; 

For further information write to the Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan State College -—Through the So- 
cial Research Service and the Area Research 
Center the department is offering several 
research assistantships for the academic 
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year 1953-54 and several teaching assistant- 
ships. The assistantships carry a stipend of 
$1,200-$1,400 in addition to tuition fees for 
graduate students who qualify as candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree. Applications should be 
sent to the department of sociology and 
anthropology, preferably before March 1, 
1953. 

The Social Research Service in the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology re- 
ceived in September, 1952, a grant of 
$10,400 from Lansing and East Lansing to 
conduct studies in urban integration and to 
collect data useful in developing a census 
tract plan for the city. The following staff 
members constitute the committee in 
charge: J. A. Beegle, C. P. Loomis, Joel 
Smith, David Steinicke, Gregory Stone, 
John F. Thaden, and William H. Form 
(chairman). The committee also includes 
Jack DeLora and James Cowhig, graduate 
assistants In the department. 

For the continuation of the project deal- 
ing with the study of social processes in a 
community self-survey, the Social Research 
Service has received a grant of $12,000 from 
the Health Information Foundation, New 
York. During the current year an inventory 
of health action will be made in Lenawee; 
the survey county. One purpose of the con- 
tinuation study is to determine the extent to 
which health action might be related to the 
self-survey. Staff members in charge of the 
project are J. A. Beegle, Walter Freeman, 
C. R. Hoffer, C. P. Loomis, Paul Miller, 
David Steinicke, John F. Thaden, John 
Holland (co-chairman), and Christopher 
Sower (chairman). 

During the current academic year, D. L.. 
Gibson is serving as chairman of the project 
on social strengths in mental health, which 
is financed by the National Mental Health 
Institute. The committee responsible for 
this project is composed of John Useem (on 
leave), C. P. Loomis, D. L. Gibson, Gregory 
Stone, Joe Mills, and William Thomas 
(clinical psychologist). Chandler Washburne 
was appointed as research assistant and 
Robert H. Hicks as graduate research assist- 
ant on the project September 1, 1952. 
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The committee members of several recent 
research projects in the fields of community 
organization and social action are conduct- 
ing a staff seminar, to develop a theoretical 
integration of the department’s research and 
to devise a more adequate theoretical design 
for future research. 

Beginning in the Winter Quarter, 1953, 
the department will offer a new course en- 
titled “‘Small-Group Interaction.” 

Raymond Scheele returned to the campus 
in September after a leave of absence of one 
year, spent in Latin America working under 
the auspices of the Michigan State College 
Area Research Center in co-operation with 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. In No- 
vember Dr. Scheele left for Brazil to make a 
study for the Area Research Center under 
contract with the U.S. State Department, — 
assisted by Thomas Blair, a graduate assist- 
ant in the department. The field work in 
Brazil will probably be completed in six 
months. 

John Useem and his wife Ruth Useem are 
spending this year in India, where they are 
making a study for the Hazen Foundation 
under contract with the Area Research 
Center, to evaluate the effect of education in 
colleges and universities of the United 
States and Europe on natives of India. They 
will return in September. 

Olen E. Leonard is spending the academic 
year 1952-53 at the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica. 
He will continue the work in rural sociology 
and anthropology for the Michigan State 
College Area Research Center which was 
begun by Charles Loomis in 1950-51, and 
carried on by Raymond Scheele in 1951-52. 
Dr. Leonard is being assisted in Costa Rica 
by Charles Proctor, Frank Nall, and Manuel 
Alers-Montalvo, graduate assistants in the 
department. 

Roy Clifford, formerly assistant professor 
at Vanderbilt University and an associate 
sociologist at the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department for the 
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academic year 1952-53 on a part-time 
basis. | 
Harry K. Dansereau who js completing 
work for the Ph.D. degree has been ap- 
pointed part-time instructor for 1952-53. 
In January, Charles Westie who is com- 
pleting work for the Ph.D. degree at Ohio 
State University, joined the staff of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology as 
assistant professor to carry on extension 
work in industrial relations. He will ad- 
minister the Continuing Education Service. 


National Council on Family Relations. — 
The council will hold its annual conference 
at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, East Lansing, Michigan, September 
. 1-3, 1953. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to National Council on 
Family Relations, 5757 South Drexel Ave- 
. nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development.—The usual three-week sum- 
mer laboratory session will be held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine, from June 21 to 
July 11. Persons working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership capacity 
in any field are invited to applv; about 110 
will be accepted. The training program is 
organized so that each group of 15-20 per- 
sons is enabled to use its own experience as a 
laboratory example of group development. 
Group skills of analysis and leadership are 
practiced through the use of role-playing 
and observer techniques. The role of the 
group in the larger social environment will 
be explored, and a major portion of the last 
week is spenf in the specific planning and 
application of what was learned during the 
session to the trainee’s own job. 

The Training Laboratory is sponsored by 
the Division of Adult Educaticn Service of 
the NEA and by the Research Center for 
Group: Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan, with the co-operaticn of faculty 
members from the universities of Chicago, 
Illinois, California, Ohio State, Antioch 
College, Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and other educational institutions. 
Its year-round research and consultation 
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program is supported by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. For 
further information write to the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- | 
ment at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Northwestern University—The Journal 
learns with regret of the death- of Paul K. 
Hatt, professor of sociology, on January 6, 
at the age of thirty-eight. With Mrs. Hatt, 
he was in Havana, Cuba, en route to Puerto 
Rico, where he was to spend the winter 
quarter directing the two-year study of so- 
cial stratification in Puerto Rico, under- 
taken by the Laboratory of Social Research 
of the university’s department of socio_ogy. 

In June, 1952, the Princeton University - 
Press published Professor Hatt’s Back- 
grounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico. 
This is the first report on the data from the - 
survey of Puerto Rico conducted jomtly by 
the Office of Population Research of Prince- 
ton University and the Social Science Re- 
search Center of the University of Puerto 
Rico. Work is continuing on the data, and a 
second volume is to appear providing further 
analysis of it. Methods of Social Research, 
also by Professor Hatt in collaboration with 
William J. Goode, was published in October, 
1952, by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The Laboratory for Social Research, 
established by the department of sociclogy 
two years ago, has been very active during 
the past year. At present it is undertaking a 
series of Q-methodology studies. The first of 
these, applying the technique to certain 
aspects of content analysis, will appear | 

‘shortly in the American Sociological Review. 
A second application, in the field of demog- 
raphy, has been completed; and a third, in 
urban typology, is projected for this year. 
Pilot studies of the project on social stratifi- 
cation in Puerto Rico, which Professor Hatt 
was to direct, have been planned for the 
current term. Arnold S. Feldman is assistant 
director. The actual project itself will begin 
about July 1, 1953. Two studies of what is 
hoped will be a series on social cldss and 
mortality are nearing completion. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Kimball Young, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, has returned to the de- 
partment after his leave of absence on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. He spent the win- 
ter and spring at the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, completing a manu- 
script dealing with Mormon polygamy to be 
published in 1953. During the summer he 
taught at the University of Hawaii. 
Richard T. Morris, who was at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the last two years, 


has joined the staff of the department for | 


the present year, being assigned half-time 
teaching and half-time research with the 
Laboratory for Social Research. Dr. Morris 
is developing a program of research on occu- 
pation and manpower. In addition to his 
work at Northwestern, he continues to servé 
as consultant on the research project at the 
University of Wisconsin which deals with 
cross-cultural education, a project sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council. 
Robert F. Winch, with the collaboration 
of Robert McGinnis, has just completed a 
manuscript of readings on marriage and the 
family to be published by Henry Holt and 
Company this year. Professor Winch is also 
engaged in an extensive research project on 
the theory of complementary needs in mate 
selection, suppcerted by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. Douglas More has 
joined the staff for the present-year and is 
giving part time to teaching and part time 


as research associate with Professor Winch 


in the Laboratory of Social Psychology. 
Melville J. Herskovits, chairman of the 

department of anthropology, has been 

granted leave of absence from January 1, 


lasting until the end of the school year, fo’ 


do research in Africa on a Fulbright award. 

By means of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation to the Northwestern University 
Committee on African Studies, Leo Silber- 
man was added to the staff for the Fall 
‘Quarter with the rank of assistant professor. 
‘Dr. Silberman is Lecturer and Beit Fellow, 
Balliol College, Oxford University. During 
the fall he offered an undergraduate course 
on urbanization in Africa and a graduate 
seminar on social changes in Africa and re- 
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search problems growing out of them. By 
arrangement with the Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Dr. Silberman will continue 
here in the~Winter Quarter, offering a course 


in urban sociology and one other in race 


relations. 

Thomas D. Ehot has been granted a two- 
year leave of absence to enable him to com- 
plete his manuscript on social control and 
the analysis of data obtained while on a Ful- 
bright Award in Norway. 

Ernest R. Mowrer is engaged in extended 
research on personality likenesses and dif- 


ferences in twins. He and Harriet Mowrer . 


have just completed a manuscript on the 
family to be published by Rinehart later 
this year. 

The United States Public Health has re- 


newed the fellowship of Thomas Ktsanes, 
who is continuing his research on some 


aspects of mate selection and will also teach 
one course in social psychology. 


University of Omaka—T. Earl Sullenger 
was re-elected national president of the 
United Chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta. _ 

Max Burchard has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology in charge of pre-profes- 
sional and undergraduate social work train- 
ing. 


University of Pennsyluania.—James H. S. 
Bossard has been appointed professor of so- 
ciology in psychiatry in the School of Medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
appointment is made in connection with the 


newly formed Division of Family Life | 


Study, established under a grant from the 
Grant Foundation and is in addition to Dr. 
Bossard’s other positions in the department 
of sociology and the William T. E 
Foundation. 


„San Francisco State College.—Bernice 
Madison, who has completed her doctorate 
in social service administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed as 
associate professor in charge of the under- 
graduate social work program. 

F. D. Freeman is now in his second year 
as assistant professor of sociology. 
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George Outland, professor of sociology, 
has returned after a year’s leave of absence 
on a Ford Foundation fellowship, in which 
he was engaged in studying programs of 
social science and general education in 
various institutions throughout the country. 


Sociological Absiracis.—A new co-opera- 
tive, nonprofit quarterly specializing in ab- 
stracting sociological and sociologically 
oriented periodicals, called Sectological Ab- 
stracts, has appeared. Volume I, No. 1 
(November, 1952), contains fifty-two ab- 
stracts from five fully and two partially 
covered professional periodicals. New peri- 
odicals of domestic and foreign origin will be 
added to issue No. 2, available in February, 
1953. 

For copies please write to The Editor, 218 
East: Twelfth Street, New York 3, New 
York, and inclose fifty cents in coins or 
stamps for each issue. 


Syracuse University—Wuliam C. Leh- 
mann, sent to Munich, Germany, by the 
Cultural Affairs Division of the Department 
of State last spring as guest lecturer at the 
Amerika<Institut, has now been asked by 
the University of Munich to take over the 
temporary directorship of the Institut, 
pending the appointment and installation of 
a professor of American studies who is to be 
the permanent director. 

Any American sociologist who has a set, 
or considerable portions of the back files, of 
the American Journal of Sociology, the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Sociological Society, 
or other valuable materials, books, research 
reports, microfilms, etc., to contribute to the 
building of the Institute’s American studies 
library is asked to get in touch with Profes- 
sor Lehmann, Amerika-Institut, University 
of Munich, Munich, Germany. 


University of Tennessee.—One thousand 
Tennessee Valley farm families are banding 
together in a project in self-improvement 
which is expected to continue for fifteen or 
twenty years. If local interest and initiative 
increase, as expected, the project eventually 
will involve not only flood control but area- 
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wide improvement in agriculture, home 
economics, industrial development, forestry, 
engineering, health, government, and edu- 
cation. 

The project began in a request to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and is known as 
the Chestuee Watershed Project. It has en- 
listed support of the University ot Tennes- 
see, the Tennessee Department of Health, 
and various regional and local agencies. 

The area embraces parts oi three eastern 
Tennessee counties—Polk, McMinn, and 
Monroe—and covers approximately 85,000 
acres. It takes its name from the fact that 
the land of its thousand farms drains toward 
Chestuee Creek and its tributaries. 


University of Wisconsin —A fund to be 
known as the Ross Memorial Fund has been 
established in honor of Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross (1866-1951). 

The Wisconsin Committee of the fund 
consists of J. L. Miller, chairman, Mildred 
House Coleman, secretary, Howard Becker, 
Helen I. Clark, John L. Gillin, John H. 
Kolb, Thomas C. McCormick, Selig Perl- 
man, of the University; and William H. 
Spohn and Emil J. Frautschi. 

The National Committee of the fund 
consists of Ray E. Baber, Pomona College; 
Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; Charles Dollard, Carnegie Cor- 
poration; Jayce O. Hertzler, University of 
Nebraska; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Com- 
munity Church, New York; Katharine F. 
Lenroot, former chief, Children’s Bureau; 
Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota; 
Howard W. Odum, University of North 


* Carolina; Merlyn 8. Pitzele, Labor Editor, 


Business Week; Whitney N. Seymour, New 
York City; Paul W. Tappan, New York 
University; Preston Valien, Fisk Univer- 
sity; and Helen L. Witmer, United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Contributions, which are deductible for 
income-tax purposes, should be made pay- 
able to the University of Wisconsin Founda- 
tion and sent to Professor J. L. Miller, 206 
Extension Building, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Organizational Weapon: A Study of Bolshe- 
vik Strategy and Tactics. By PHILIP SELZ- 
wick. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952, Pp. 350. $5.00. 


As a formal characterization of bolshevism 
and Stalinism, of the Communist and the fel- 
low-traveler, Philip Selznick’s book is not likely 
to be superseded in our generation. Although in 
no way politically strident, it is a profoundly 
political book and at the same time a sharp, 
clean job of sociological analysis. 

In this book one finds preceptive and system- 
atic statements of the Communist party, its or- 
ganization, its aims, and its methods of opera- 
tions. Anyone wishing to know what kind of or- 
ganization the Stalinist party is today can do no 
better than study carefully this admirable vol- 
ume. Selznick’s method is to construct a generel 
model of the Communist movement, which con- 
tains its essential features and which is rational- 
ly understandable. Bolshevism is thereby sys- 
tematically exhibited, and the exhibition is nice- 
ly documented by quotations from party clas- 
sics and proclamations, which are, in turn, 
closely interpreted. 

The drive for formality and generality, which 
is part of such typological work, has two dar- 
gers, and there is a third, a more literary danger, 
into which I believe Selznick has fallen. 

In being neat and hence formal, one may not 
be sufficiently specific. For example, if, in the 
first chapter, which is nicely definitional of the 
whole, one substitutes “Catholic church” for 
“Bolshevik party,” it quite often makes good 
sense. There are also contexts in which the same 
procedure yields the same result upon substityt-° 
ing “large corporation.” 

Another danger is the almost Platonic image 
of the party that often results. What is needed 
badly is a chapter on the phases through which 
these parties have gone. For, by constructing 
the one model—into which is fitted some fifty 
years of history—one is not invited to consider 
carefully changes in situation and method which 
should be registered in a more dynamic set of 
models. Although Selznick is generally correct, 
this is especially needed in connection with pos- 
sible differences between ‘“‘Leninism” and 


“Stalinism.” It is a little easy, and not very so- 
ciological, merely to say, as Selznick does, that 
the latter is merely a “maturation” of the 
former, 

However au courant the use of military lan- 
guage in political statements may now be, it is 
to some politically offensive. While it makes 
everything seem much more important, it often 
conceals a political strategy which might better 
be opened up and aired. “The Organizational 
Weapon” is, by Selznick’s definition, nothing 
more or less than what has for many years been 
called a revolutionary party. By translating po- 
litical into military language, one aids and abets 
the constant narrowing of the arena of civil poli- 
cy and political struggle, which Selznick proba- 
bly would not wish to do. 

Yet, when this is said, Selznick’s work is still 
excellent in design and execution. The conclud- 
ing chapters contain perhaps the best brief 
statement of the vulnerability of democratic in- 
stitutions to Communist penetration and the 
best guidebook, moral and technical, to the de- 
feat of Communists in voluntary organizations. 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 
Columbia University 


Cultural Sciences: Their Origin and Develop- 
ment, By FLORIAN ZNANTECKI, Urbana, Ill.: 
University of Ilinois Press, 1952, Pp. x4-438. 
$6.00. ` 


There appears to be in social science circles 
in this country today a significant trend of re- 
examination of the possibilities of social science 
properly meriting the term “science” and of the 
grounds from which such science or sciences can 
take their departure: if they are possible, their 
fundamental methods, the nature of their object 
matter, and their relation to the “natural (i.e., 
physical and biological) sciences. Znaniecki’s 
Cultural Sciences seeks to make a contribution 
to this literature. Though he approaches the 
problem by reviewing the history and develop- 
ment of relevant features of philosophy and sci- 
ence from the Greeks on, the author is actually 
concerned with the questions: Is the scientific 
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study of the facts of human cultures possible, or 
„are we limited to a sympathetic depiction of 
their unique characteristics to be understood 
only in the light of their history? And how is the 
study of culture related to the study of ‘‘socie- 
ty,” social relations, and social interaction? 

These questions are still not idle. Znaniecki 
has one of the ablest, most penetrating of the 
minds that have been active in sociological in- 
quiry in recent decades; he has already made 
significant contributions toward answering 
them. This present contribution is distinctly 
worth while, though some readers may feel that 
the earlier chapters might profitably have been 
_much shorter. Comparison with the writings of 
similar purpose published in the last two dec- 
ades by Talcott Parsons, Kingsley Davis, and 
others associated with or influenced by them, in- 
cluding The Structure of Society by Marion J. 
Levy, Jr., which appeared at about the same 
time as Znaniecki’s Cultural Sciences, shows 
that, in spite of a similar abstractness, Zna- 
niecki has written the more easily intelligible 
book. He acknowledges some indebtedness to 
Parsons in his Introduction and indicates that 
there is a certain parallelism between their the- 
ories of “social actions.” Znaniecki’s point of 
view is distinguished from Parsons’ chiefly, per- 
haps, by the former’s greater emphasis on the 
cultural character of social actions, as is suggest- 
ed in the following key paragraph: 


In short, unless John Watson’s dream of a closed 
psychological laboratory including subjects com- 
pletely isolated after birth from the outside world 
comes true, psychological research must be carried 
on within the cultural framework of a collectivity 
with a social order of which every action of the psy- 
. Chologist and every reaction of his subjects forms an 
integral component. Why not begin with the study 
of this cultural framework and the social order? 
[p. 404]. 


The book is handsomely printed and is pro- 
vided with fairly adequate indexes of names and 
of subjects. 

FrLrowo N. House 
University of Virginia 


Social Anthropology. By E. E. EvAns-Prircy- 
ARD. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. vii+- 
134. $2.50. 


Economic Anthropology: A Study in Compara- 
tive Economics. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xili+- 
547-++-xxiii. $5.75. 
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Evans-Pritchard’s little book is a reprint of 
six lectures given over the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in 1950. The simple, nontechnical 
English and the elementary manner of presenta- 
tion are intended to help acquaint the larger 
public with the development and present state 
of social anthropology. The discussion of some 
controversial aspects of the aims and method of 

=thropology should, however, make this over- 
view of interest to the advanced student of the 
subject as well. In his first chapter the author 
defines the field of social anthropology as the in- 
tensive study of social systems in their entirety. 
The second chapter sketches the history of an- 
thropological theory from Montesquieu and the 
Scottish moral philosophers through the evolu- 
tionists and the diffusionists to Durkheim and 
the functional school. Two subsequent chapters . 
deal wizh the growth of empirical studies, their 
early speculative encumbrances, and the devel- 
opment of modern field-work methods. The last 
chapter consicers the practical uses of anthro- 
pology. Here the author attributes the chief 
benefit from the study of anthropology noz to 
the practical recommendations which the field 
worker is able to make but to the insight gained 
into the workings of the human group in its vari- 
ous settings. Incidentally, the writer maintains 
that the practical interests of the colonial ad- 
ministrator are better served by tae profession- 
al field worker than by the local official who has 
received some training in anthropology for the 
purpose of carrying on field work in his official 
capacity. 

In the course of the author’s critical review 
of the current schools of anthropology he makes 
a few observations of general interest to both 
sociologists and anthropologists. Thus he re- 
jects Malinowski’s practice of making culture 
rather than the social system his frame of refer- 
ence. Ha likewise rejects Malinowsk’s “cultural 
realism,” that is, the presentation of a culture as 
g mosaic of interrelated items rather than as a 
structured system derived through deliberate 
steps of abstraction. The author renounces the 
program of natural science which aims at the © 
discovery of natural laws of society and comes 
close to identifying anthropology as an art rath- 
er than a science.~He seems unimpressed with 
the promise of a collaboration between the psy- 
chologist and the social anthropologist, for “the ` 
two disciplines can only be of value... to each 
other if each pursues independently its own re- 
search into its own problems by its own 
methods,” 
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Herskovits’ book is a revised and enlarged 
edition of his earlier work known under the title 
of The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. Tre 
organization remains the same as in the first 
edition. A section each is devoted to general 
considerations of economic behavior in contem- 
porary and preliterate societies, to work and its 
specialization, to exchange, capital, and con- 
sumption, to ownership, and to the various uses 
of the surplus product. The present edition of- 
fers considerably more scope to the theoretical 
relationship of anthropology and economics, 
and a broader treatment is given to consump- 
tion patterns and the quantity and organization 
of labor than in the previous edition. 

While this is not strictly a comparative study 
of economics, if the term is to be interpreted as 
an empirical approach to an intercultural thecry 
of economic behavior, the actual accomplish- 
ment is well expressed by the writer in stating 
his aim as giving to the reader “a sense of the 
variation that marks the manner in which all 
men achieve those aims of the application of 
scarce means to given ends that can only result 
from an overview of the various systems that 
mankind has devised to accomplish this funda- 
mental requirement of human civilization:” The 
great asset of this work is its clear organization 
and the broad scope it gives to the discussion of 
the current literature. | 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas Cily 


Hostages of Civilization. By Eva G. REICHMANN, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


Studies of German anti-Semitism very fre- 
quently have been marked by strong pro-Semit- 
ic bias or, more frequently, by inaccurate or in- 
sufficient knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
German situation. All too often psychoanalytic 
dogma has been substituted for careful research. 
The book now under review is not subject to 
any of these strictures. The writer, clearly of 
Jewish background, shows amazing detach- 
ment; she never permits her own loyalties, deep- 
ly felt though they unquestionably are, to warp 
her critical judgment. The tragedy of German 
Jewry. was and is of apalling magnitude, but 
nothing is gained—in any scientific sense at 
least-—by obsessive dwelling on it. The impera- 
tive task, as Eva Reichmann so plainly sees, is 
to analyze what has happened in such a way 
that the lesson learned will make any repetition 
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unlikely. Although the lesson is necessarily for 
the gentile world in the first instance, the writer 
courageously indicates the secondary aspects to 
which attentfon should be given by Jews them- 
selves. 

Tae book, moreover, is characterized by a re- 
markably thorough knowledge of German socie- 
ty and culture. The excellent notes show how 
thoroughly the voluminous and potentially con- - 
fusing evidence has been studied and evaluated. 
One result is the complete but nevertheless clear 
definition of the problem of German anti-Semi- 
tism with regard to changes in time and differ- 
ences between regions and status groups. 

It should also be noted that the literature 
covered includes a considerable amount of rele- 
vant American “personality and culture” mate- 
rial, used in such a way that it sharpens the 
analysis without involving the writer in its 
sometimes questionable evidence and glaring 
conceptual contradictions. 

The closing sentence of the next-to-the-last 
chapter of the book itself sums up its most im- 
portant finding: “So far as the idea of the 
‘Bankruptcy of Emancipation’ has drawn its 
support from the catastrophe of the Jew in Ger- 
many, [the foregoing analysis shows that] it has 
lost its foundation.” Those who wish to put the 
Jew back in the ghetto, buttressing their inten- 
tions by invoking the holy name of Zion, will 
find little support for their program here. 

The indexes are good, although the Subject 
Index could have been a little more thorough. 
The Bibliography is excellent, and, as above 
noted, the notes are outstanding. The first page 
of the acknowledgments section refers to the 
counsel and guidance of Professor Maurice Gins- 
berg of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Any man could be proud to be 
thus mentioned in a work of such outstanding 
merit. 

l Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers. By Davin G. 
MANDELBAUM. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 

e University of California Press, 1952. Pp. 
Vili-++ 142. $2.75, 


It is difficult to find fault with this interpre- 
tive summary of facts, hypotheses, and hunches 
about informal soldier groupings and the indi- 
cated implications of these for the use of Negro 
trocps in the American armed services. Al- 
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though the author achieves an explicitly limited 
object, it is not an entirely satisfying book. He 
has been conscientiously careful to point out the 
limitations and the inadequacies of*materials he 
has collated from the first two volumes of The 
American Soldier, recent journal articles devot- 
ed to the sociology and psychology of military 
life, and the literature marking the recent re- 
vival of interest in primary groups. The virtue 
of carefully conditioned statements bids to be- 
come a fault in that it helps to remind one of the 
distressing lack of fact ane theory. The reader 
who is looking for something new about primary 
groups, soldier groups, or Negro groups will not 
find it. The author’s primary purpose is to ex- 
amine what is known and speculated about 
them in order to set up a tentative explanation 
of the behavior of present-day Negro troops in 
battle. 

The heart of the author’s case is a series of re- 
lated propositions culminating in a tentative big 
proposition: the human need to participate in 
the life of a primary group is heightened for the 
soldier by the special strains of army life; the 
primary group, in developing its own standards 
of behavior and loyalty, generates mutual confi- 
dence and trust; these facts that make the pri- 
mary group important in general are intensified 
in combat; the forces that actuate the soldier 
for long periods while he is in combat are basi- 
cally his primary-group relationships; when Ne- 
gro troops are scattered among white soldiers, 
they become members of primary groups and 
are more efficient soldiers when buttressed by 
the loyalty and confidence of these mixed-buddy 
relationships; and primary groups in all-Negro 
units do not exhibit military efficiency and co- 
hesion under battle stress comparable to white 
or to mixed units because segregation is anti- 
thetical to mutual confidence. This climactic 
proposition seems reasonable and “Tight”; how- 
ever, the author agrees that it “is not a well- 
documented and*fully validated conclusion” 
and that “the evidence is fragmentary and 
mostly indirect.” That Negro troops perform 
better in mixed companies is a kind of practical 
knowledge that can be acted upon with confi- 
dence; it is easily accepted and not too surpris- 
ing on the common-sense level. But it is not sci- 
entific knowledge in the sense that it is ade- 
quately comprehended or explained by general- 
izing principles of culture and social organiza- 
tion. 

Mandelbaum’s interesting attempt to inte- 
grate available facts and hypotheses about the 
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effects of discrimination on minorities withselect- 
ed propositions about small groups leaves us with 
many crucial questions not only unanswered 
but unstated. Among these are: What are the 
core or essential characteristics and functions of 
the primary group? This question arises out of 
the fact that it is Inconsistent to posit that 
(soldier) primary groups generate confidence 
and trust under stress, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to state that Negro (soldier) primary 
groups do not. If only certain kinds of primary 
groups generate this confidence and trust, can 
it be a core feature? And is the effect of this 
x factor, segregation, on Negro soldiers such as 
to override, dissipate, or prevent the formation 
of sustaining mutual confidence in primary rela- 
tionships? At what point does a collection of in- 
dividuals become a primary group? Does it 
make any differer:ce if it begins as an accidental, 
forced, or contrived face-to-face relationship? 
How important are the cultural or subcultural 
backgrounds and the idiosyncrasies of the par- 
ticipants? Are these ignored, tolerated, or as- 
similated—and under what conditions? These 
are among the questions which an encompassing 
theory of primary groups would answer or direct 
research to. Incidentally, it seems that the ques- 
tions which concern many now doing research 
on small groups are so restricted and segmental 
that they appear designed to illuminate a tech- 
nique rather than a problem. 

HYLLAN LEWIS 
Atlanta University 


Ibn Khaldin: Ausgewählte Abschnitte aus der 
Mugaddima. Translated from the Arabic by 
ANNEMARIE SCHIMVEL. (Civitas Gentium se- 
ries edited by MAX GRAF zu Soxums.) Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. 
Pp. xx+223. DM. 15.20. 


There has long been considerable interest in 
Ibn Khaldin, but it has frequently been mar- 
ginal and at best desultory. The French-speak- 
ing world (and here one should include those 
countries, such as Egypt, where French is often 
the language of scholarship) has provided some- 
thing like an exception to the general rule, but 
even here little of major significance has ap- 
peared since the De Slane translation of the 
Prolegomena. In spite of the importance of the 
Arabic world for the British, there are no Eng- 
lish translations—indeed, virtually no articles 
or book chapters, with the outstanding extcep- 
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tion of Robert Flint’s thirty pages at the end of 
the last century. In the United States, Nathan- 
iel Schmidt has given us a small book, Sorokin 
and Zimmerman have provided a fragmentary 
translation of bits of the French translation, and 
there are a few other references—a scanty atray. 

The more welcome, therefore, is the present 


German translation of the more important parts’ 


of the Prolegomena, made directly from the 
Arabic text. The reviewer possesses no Ara ic 
and has never been able properly to assess the 
complaints about the ‘merely paraphrastic’’ 
character of the French translation that have 
been passed on to him by Egyptian and other 
students familiar with Arabic; their judgments 
may well have been too harsh. Certainly the 
French version reads easily, which may or may 
not brand it as a paraphrase, Dr. Schimmel, of 
the University of Marburg, has not given us so 
fluent a version in her German translation, but 
whether or not this points to greater faithfulness 
to the original] is more than the reviewer ven- 
tures to say. He is inclined to think that it zs 
more accurate, for he had the privilege of dis- 
cussing the task with Dr. Schimmel on many 
occasions several years ago, and it was then 
quite clear that she was taking the greatest oi 
pains to convey the full meaning of the often- 
times tortuous formulations of the “North Airi- 
can Machiavelli.” At points, particularly with 
regard to key terms, such as Sasabdij7a, she has 
transliterated the Arabic word itself and has dis- 
cussed in footnotes some of the alternative 
meanings, such as esprit de corps, consciousness 
of kind, tribal loyalty, etc. 

Although, as noted above, this German 
translation presents primarily those parts of the 
Prolegomena most important for the sccial scien- 
tist, a full table of contents has been provided, 
and the passages not translated are briefly ab- 
stracted. The result is to give in only a little 
more than two hundred pages a very full con- 
ception of Ibr Khaldiin’s basic theory and she 
empirical evidence supporting it. The French 
version, unabridged though it is, really adds 
relatively little. 

This opinion may be the result of a sociologi- 
cal bias, for, in discussing the project with Dr. 
Schimmel, the reviewer undoubtedly gave some 
indication of what, in his estimation, sociolo- 
gists were likely to find of most interest, and 
Professor Max Graf zu Solms has been respon- 
sible for a similar emphasis, as is noted in the 
acknowledgment postscript. But if we now have 
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a version tailored to fit, why should we com- 
plain? 

The eight-page Introduction provided by Dr. 
Schimmel is*so good that one wishes that it 
could have been at least twice as long, particu- 
larly with regard to the general background of 
Ibn Khaldiin and the penetrating remarks on 
Casabijja. What the reviewer misses most is 
greater detail about Ibn Khaldiin’s ancestry; 
from the standpoint of sociology of knowledge, 
it is vitally necessary to learn much more about 
the possibility that he was a Berber and hence, 
to some extent, in the world of his day, a so- 
called “marginal man.” Perhaps the sources for 
this hotly contested Berber background are not 
sufficiently trustworthy to make even discreet 
comment worth while, but, if this is the case, 
many readers would like to know just where the 
evidence fails. 

There is a rather good bibliography, but no 
index, although an index would have added con- 
siderably to its already great usefulness. 

Finally, it may be noted that the volume is 
part of the noteworthy Civitas Gentium series 
edited by Professor Max Graf zu Solms—a se- 
ries that is incontestably worthy of extension 
and support. 

Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


The Ukrainian Revolution, 1917-1920: A Study 
in Nationalism, By Joun S. RESHETAR, JR. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
Pp. x +363. $5.00. 


Dr. Reshetar’s book will be of greatest inter- 
est to sociologists studying social movements, 
as well as to the students of eastern European 
affairs. He presents reliable information about 
an area that is rapidly acquiring a crucial im- 
portance in world affairs and one which is likely 
to become increasingly impoftant as time goes 
on. 
He treats mainly the political turbulence sur- 
rounding the succession of Ukrainian govern- 
ments following immediately upon the fall of the 
czar’s regime in 1917, He shows the constant op- 


e position of both the Russian czarist groups and. 


the various Russian socialist parties to the 
Ukrainian governments and to the movement as. 
a whole. Much of what is happening in eastern 
European politics today (e.g., the Ukrainian 
goal of complete political independence) cannot 
be fully understood without a knowledge of 
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events during the Ukrainian revolution of, 


1917-20. 

Reshetar begins by sketching events in the 
Ukraine immediately prior to the*great revolu- 
_ tionary upheavals, which is the most penetrat- 
ing and fullest account available in the English 
language at the present time. His second and 
third chapters deal with the growing struggle 
between the Ukrainian Central Rada and both 
the Provisional government and the Soviet gov- 
ernment; he also shows the Ukrainian attempts 
at negotiating with both the Entente and the 
Central Powers. Though the Central, Powers 
were in a position to recognize Ukrainian inde- 
pendence, the Entente, inasmuch as it was allied 
with the Russians, tended to view the Ukrainian 
movement as an internal “Russian” situation. 
The Ukrainian Rada itself was by no means a 
political monolith representing only one force 
and only one idea. It contained numberless po- 
litical forces—all the non-Ukrainian nationali- 
_ ties were represented in it—and a great variety 
of political ideologies. The Ukrainian movement 
was mainly a peasant movement, since there 
was only a microscopic Ukrainian middle class. 
Therefore, it was not as much a middle-class 
movement as was even the Russian Bolshevik 
movement. In the Ukraine the “bourgeoisie” 
was mainly non-Ukrainian, and on the whole it 
opposed the national movement. 

His fourth chapter deals with the Ukrainian 
Hetmanate. The present knowledge in the Eng- 
lish language (outside a chapter or so in each of 

the Ukrainian histories) on this government 
consists largely of remarks made in passing in 
books and articles dealing with the revolutions 
of 1917. However, even in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, where the Hetmanate is more fully 
written up, the bulk of the literature is of a high- 
` ly partisan nature. Reshetar has managed to 
steer admirably well through both ‘the invec- 
tives and the panegyrics about this much-dis- 
puted administration. The fifth and sixth chap- 
ters deal with the establishment of both the 
Directorate in Russian Ukraine and the West 
Ukrainian government in Austrian Ukraine im- 
mediately upon the fall of the Central Powers in 
November, 1918. These two governments then 
. united into a single Ukrainian political units 
(January, 1919), thereby fulfilling a long-stand- 
ing ideal of the movement. This united Ukraini- 
an republic, though it was beset by many inter- 
nal difficulties, continued the struggle against 
the Russian Bolsheviks, as well as the newly or- 
ganized Polish state—not to mention the har- 
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assing action of the French in the Ukrainian 
Black Sea ports who were supporting the Rus- 
sian Whites. These Ukrainian forces, once so en- 
thusiastic, now decimated by typhus, without 
adequate munitions, cold, hungry, ragged, com- 
pletely isolated, and with no powerful friends, 
finally, melted away, leaving only the bitter, 
adamant, unswerving core to go underground. 

Reshetar’s book is a well-documented, eru- 
dite work; he has made extensive use of sources 
heretofore unused by writers—and it should help 
to fill in some disturbing gaps in the present lit- 
erature in English, which, to put it kindly, does 
not take into account all the factors involved in 
the revolutions of 1917. Many authors have 
meticulously described day-to-day events in 
Petrograd and Moscow—in the Russian ethnic 
area—but they have ieft events among the non- 
Russian peoples virtually untouched. This gave 
the impression that all the various peoples of the 
whole Russian Empire waited in reverent sus- 
pended animation to see what would happen in 
Petrograd among their “older brothers”; that 
“the Russian Revolution” affected the whole 
variety of peoples of “Russia” in precisely the 
same way; and that “Russia” (meaning both 
the Russian Empire and the Soviet Union) is a 
cultural, economic, and political monolith. Yet 
the various peoples of the former Russian Em- 
pire were affected in.a great variety of ways by 
the fall of the czarist autocratic regime. Though 
we may still read of ‘the Russian Revolution,” 
there were actually many revolutions—social, 
and at the same time, national—developing si- 
multaneously in eastern Europe prior to and 
during World War I. The Ukrainian revolution 
was only one of these, as Reshetar points out. 
Furthermore, it was not only the Poles, Ar- 
menians, Tatars, Azerbaijanians, and Lithuani- 
ans—to name only several-—-but also the Rus- 
sians themselves who experienced a national- 
cultural revival as well as a socioeconomic revo- 
lution. Neither the Ukrainian movement nor 
any of the others occurred spontaneously over- 
night. 

Sociologists interested in social movements 
will find here some gratifying substance to sup- 
port sociological generalizations about national 
movements, First of all, he implies a long devel- 
opmental history of a national movement. He 
also portrays the constant definition and redefi- 
nition of goals for the movement among a con- 
stantly changing leading intelligentsia. He 
shows the leaders grappling with the practical, 
pressing problems of state, while the intellectu- 
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als around them, having no administrative re- 
sponsibility, argue about abstractions; there 
were those who, in all seriousness, sought to 
“wage peace’’—unarmed and virtuous—against 
an armed, unscrupulous aggressor waging war; 
there were messiahs; those who feared for their 
property; those who sought the property of 
others, with or without the formality of com- 
pensation, He shows something of the vicious- 
ness of the mass under uncertain political cir- 
cumstances and the constant puReeee of 
regimes, 

Reshetar doggedly follows the saciid 
tactics, the changing goals of the movement, 
during those uncertain times and shows some- 
thing of the imperfectibility of political leaders, 
their errors and their occasional shrewdness. 
their devotion to the people of the nation, and 
their attempts to administer well. He also shows 
something of the frustration of leaders whe rec- 
ognize that they cannot contro] events which 
are destroying their work. 

Reshetar correctly recognizes the crucial ne- 
cessity of a national intelligentsia te lead the 
folk in becoming nationally conscious; the eth- 
nic mass does not automatically become a na- 
tionality by itself. However, he calls these lead- 
ers a “bourgeoisie” or “middle class,” terms 
which are not precise enough and which consign 
the national intelligentsia to a single economic 
class. 
JOEN ZADROZNY 
University of Wisconsin 


The Counterfeit Revolution. By SIDNEY LENS. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1952, Pp. 272. 


In this compact book Sidney Lens has writ- 
ten sensibly and with notable balance about the 
cold war between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
He begins with a question which must be faced 
by anyone who would understand the world 
crisis: granted all the evils of Stalinism—*and 
Lens is fully aware of them—why do millions of 
people in the world today, voluntarily and 
zealously, accept it? 

His general answer is that Stalinism draws on 
the ideals of its Marxist origin to win over those 
who have no alternative. For example, Lens be- 
lieves that many East Berliners feel that the 
West offers them no alternative. Moreover, the 
Communists do offer real opportunities to ca- 
pable people—especially to the young and to the 
articulate 5 or 10 per cent. Yet, among these 
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articulate which Stalinism trains for its support, 
Lens holds that the motives to go along with the 
CP are negative—opposition to the West, which’ 
means the oltl status quo. 

The great portion of the earth’s people are in 
poverty and without hope. In a generation char- 
acterized by two world wars and a slump, Stalin- 
ism wins them over by the West’s default. Sid- 
ney Lens knows that any military answer to 
Stalinism is inconclusive. To show the world’s 
people that what attracts them in Stalinism is a 
mask requires that the West carry through the 
industrialization of the world before Stalinism 
does and thus eliminate the horrors of preindus- 
trial poverty and that the West do this in a way 
that is politically attractive, economically di- 
rect, and technically quick. 

In the end, Lens sees the practical choice as 
one of effective gifts or police states. Effective 
gifts would mean a Point IV type of program, 
but with explicitly new political purposes and to 
the extent of ten or fifteen billion dollars a year, 
administered in such a way-to exclude the com- 
pany the United States now tends to keep 
abroad. At any rate, ten or fifteen billion dollars 
a year spent in this way is certainly cheaper 
than fifty or sixty billion spent on arms, which 
Lens quite properly believes cannot bring peace. 

Neither of the present blocs straddling the 
world——the one anchored in the curious, free- > 
enterprise status quo, the other in a brutally cal-, 
lous dictatorship——can, in Lens’s opinion, bring 
about an adequate world industrial system. So, 
in brief, he is for a restoral- of the old meaning of 
“Leit,” the moral and ideological energy of 
which Stalinism now monopolizes and counter- 
feits; he is for strengthening the anti-Stalinist, 
progressive forces wherever they be and how- ‘ 
ever weak. 

Sidney Lens is obviously a man who is not 
taken in by official myths or spurious dilemmas. 
It is from his simple questions and straightfor- 
ward answers—quite fully décumented by re- 
cent events in Europe and Asia—that the 
strength and sense of his book derives. 


C. Wricht MILLS 
Columbia University 


Industrial Leadership and Joint Consultation: A 
Study of Human Relations in Three Mersey- 
side Firms. By W. H. Scorr, Liverpool: Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool, 1952. Pp. xii+ 
207. 
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Industrial Leadership end Joint Consultation 
is one of the latest reports stemming from the re- 
search originally encouraged and supported in 
Great Britain by the Human Factors Panel of 
the Committee on Industrial Productivity, of 
which Sir George Shuster is chairman. The pres- 
ent study reported by Professor Scott was done 
by the University of Liverpool’s Department of 
Social Science. His project was, as its subtitle 
states, a study of human relations in three 
‘Merseyside firms: a seed-crushing plant, a tex- 
tile plant, and a firm of color printers and pack- 
aging specialists. Interviewing, group discus- 
sion, and participant observation were the 
methods employed in the inquiry. An interest- 
ing appendix on the use of the group discussion 
as a research tool is also included. Basically, the 
method is comparative. 

The findings substantiate several conclusions 
of a slightly earlier report of the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, Joint Consulta- 

tion in British Industry: that joint consultation 

is successful where good union-management re- 
lations prevail; that, when it has been intro- 
duced by the modification of existing arrange- 
ments, such as management-shop steward pro- 
cedures, it has a better chance of being success- 
ful; that management paternalism, rank-and- 
file apathy, and status concerns of worker rep- 
resentatives are obstacles to effective joint con- 
sultation. 

While the study was necessarily more broad 
than deep, since it was one of the first attempts 
to gain new knowledge of joint consultation, it 
nevertheless has much to offer in the way of 
specific practical recommendations and funda- 
mental theoretical orientation in industrial so- 
ciology. The last chapter, an appraisal of the 
process and aims of joint consultation, contains 
much that would benefit teachers and research- 
ers in industrial relations and managers and 
union officials. It is valuable, furthermore, with 
respect to the géneral problem of apathy and 
the reluctance of working-class members to par- 
ticipate in the democratic process, a reluctance 
explained in part by their self-depreciation. The 
failure of the proponents of the nationalization 
of industry to reckon with this is noted by 

. Scott in his discussion of the Webbs, among 
others. ‘“The conception of industrial democracy 
as being primarily a matter of creating the 
‘right machinery’ has undoubtedly for the mo- 
ment prevailed.” 

Lest it be concluded, however, that Scott 
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subscribes to the false dichotomy in much of the 
American discussions on such matters (social- 
psychological versus administrative-political- 
economic; harmony versus conflict, etc.), it 
should be pointed out that he goes on to make 
such statements as the following: 


Concern over the division of the proceeds of in- 
creased productivity is not the only or even the main 
factor [affecting co-operation]. The desizes for job 
security and for persistence of association are equally 
important. Yet it is the efficient and prosperous busi- 
ness which is in the best position to guarantee them, 
provided a national policy of full employment and rea- 
sonable indusirtal stability can be maintained... . 
[And] considerations of morale, production, social 
satisfaction in work, cultural values and public de- 
mand all point to the desirability of an increased 
measure of consultation and co-operation in indus- 
try. Such a conclusion does not rule out conflict. It 
merely suggests that some reduction in its preva- 
lence and intensity is both desirable and achievable 
[p. 158; my italics]: 


The treatment by Scott of such problems as 
the morale-productivity relationship (Goode 
and Babchuk’s study is cited), the difficulties in 
measuring and ascertaining co-operation, the 
tendency of worker representatives to become 
too “management-minded” and thus lose the 
trust of their constituents, and the fallacy of of- 
fering human relations training programs to 
supervisors who are then returned to the un- 
changed tension-breeding management-super- 
visor environment make the book more than a 
“how-to-do-it” manual. Not the least of the 
book’s virtues is Scott’s observation that many 
sociologists tend to oversimplify management- 
employee relations by ignoring the existence of 
union loyalties among workers. 


The problem is regarded merely as one af reinte- 
grating employees as members of a factory commu- 


nity. Such an approach is not only unrealistic; it 


mav also... exacerbate the existing conflict of loy- 
alties.... Any attempt to achieve more consulta- 
tive relationships must take into account... union 
orgdnization and loyalties amongst emplovees. 


Untortunately, this position has created the im- 
pression that a “union sociology” as opposed to 
a “managerial sociology” is to be preferred. 
However, what is essentially advocated is a 
mere adequate body of industrial sociology re- 
search and theory, a position which has been 
cruelly misunderstood even to the point of jeop- 
ardizing the professional opportunities of its ad- 
vocates. To believe that the term “managerial 
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sociology’? means essentially an antiunion, 
and/or antisocialist industrial sociology is woe- 
fully naive and simple-minded. 


HAROLD L. SHEPPARD 
Wayne University 


The Politics of Agriculture: Soil Conservation and 
the Struggle for Power in Rural America. By 
CHARLES M. HARDIN. Glencoe, I.: Free 
Press, 1952. Pp. 282. $4.00. 


This study of the rise during the last twenty 
years of federal control of agriculture in the 
United States is particularly oriented around 
the Soil Conservation Administration, with 
sidelights upon the agencies concerned with pro- 
duction and price control within the same fed- 
eral over-all administration. It discusses in de- 
tail the finaglings of the federal agencies repre- 
senting these powers with each other and also 
with the land-grant colleges of agriculture, the 
state agricultural extension services, and our 
major semiprivate farm organizations, the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, and the Grange. 
The book consists of an introduction by M. L. 
Wilson, a section of nine chapters discussing the 
interests involved, a second on the internal 
struggle for control of the agencies, and a third 
on interpretation. The interpretation concerns 
the relation of the soil conservation, and the 
price and production control agencies, to farm- 
family living, to general political science theory, 
and to local state attempts to gain control over 
a single program—soil conservation. 

The book is in a developing category of rural 
political analysis as represented by earlier 
studies by T. W. Schultz and A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, competently documented and based upon 
actual observational experience within some 
parts of the bureaucracies themselves. It ought 
to be studied and used widely by our agrarian 
policy-makers in both public and private pesi“ 
tions as well as by political scientists. 

As an analysis it is not particularly critical. 
Toward the last the author accepts production 
and price control as of equal “moral” validity 
with soil conservation (p. 250), although earlier 
(chap. vi) he seems to wonder at the sustained 
growth in support of conservation in spite of 
bungling and use of inept methods, He does not 
see that the growth of conservation as a great 
agency with power was to a large extent an un- 
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anticipated consequence of a legal fiction devel- 
oped to undo the decision in the famous Hoosac 
Mills case. . 

The next work in this field should, in an ideal 
sense, be written by one with the knowledge of 
the above author plus some grass-roots experi- 
ence in dealing with these organizations in the 
county and on the farm. Despite all the money 
and power back of these governmental organiza- 
tions it is still almost impossible to get much- 
needed reforestation done on our denuded areas 
which are several times larger in extent than the 
area of basic capitalistic croplands. Much of our 
so-called “marginal” humid areas remain so in 
spite of a vast economic future expectancy 
largely because of this ineptness within our agri- 
cultural and rural life bureaucracies. Finally, 
this work, like the two earlier ones by Griswold 
and Schultz, cannot be accepted as definitive in 
its analysis of the family-farm idea. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Reader in Bureaucracy. Edited by ROBERT K. 
MERTON, AILSA P. GRAY, BARBARA HOCKEY, 
and HANAN C, SELVIN. Glencoe: Free Press, 
1952. Pp. 464. $5.00. 


Except for three essays tailor-made for this 
volume—those by Friedrich, Burin, and Gould- 
ner—the fifty-four readings consist of excerpts 
from academic journals and books representing 
many disciplines and perspectives. The editors 
provide very brief, largely descriptive introduc- 
tions to each group of readings plus a useful 
fourteen-page bibliography. They concentrate 
on American and West European bureaucracies 
of the recent past and include analysis of politi- 
cal, econcmic, military, and religious organiza- 
tion, in that order of emphasis. One of the 
merits of the book is that it brings conveniently 
to the attention of a sociological audience some 
astute observations by political scientists, busi- 
ness administrators, historians, and economists. 

Readings are organized under eight héadings: 
(1) “Bureaucracy: Theoretical Conceptions” — 
Which consists of Weber’s classic ideal-type con- 
struction and several critical commentaries; (2) 
“Bases for the Growth of Bureaucracy’’—selec- 
tions identifying the social, economic, and polit- 
ical contexts conducive to the growth of bu- 
reaucratic organization; (3) ‘Bureaucracy and 
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Power Relations’”’—the relation of bureaucracy 
to the distribution of power in the society at 
large (including discussions of the factors affect- 
ing the degree of administrative ‘autonomy of 
public and private bureaucracies and critiques 
of the Veblen-Burnham “managerial revolu- 
tion” idea); (4) “The Structure of Bureaucracy” 
—sections on “authority and decision-making” 
(the multiple pressures, organizational and psy- 
chological, that make for conformity and non- 
conformity, influence, and initiative in bureau- 
cratic structures), “status systems and grada- 
tions of prestige” (linkages between spontane- 
ously formed primary groups with their status- 
_preserving beliefs and the formal crganizations 
in which they are imbedded and upon which 
they act), and “conflicts of authority” (two case 
studies involving expanding jurisdictions and 
duplication of functions) ; (5) “Recruitment and 
Advancement’’—changes in the social charac- 
teristics of officialdom as related to changes in 
the social structure, with some consideration of 
the problem of succession and the effect of dif- 
ferent methods of recruitment on the quality of 
top decision-makers; (6) “The Bureaucrat”— 
portraits of the life and work of the civil servant 
and the navy officer with suggesticns on how 
bureaucratic structure shapes the person to its 
needs and conduces to conflicts with clientele; 
(7) “Social Pathologies of Bureaucracy’’-—the 
stresses which impair efficiency or which violate 
the values of employees and clients; and (8) 
“Field Methods for the Study of Bureaucracy.” 

Most of these selections begin with Weber’s 
analysis of bureaucracy and address the prob- 
lems he so sharply posed, They either treat 
Weber’s ideal type as a set of hypotheses to be 
elaborated or tested (e.g., the selections by 
Merton, Davis, Turner) or criticize its theoreti- 
cal, methodological, or empirical inadequacies. 

Among the implicit or explicit lines of criti- 
cism are several which appear repetitively and 
in this writer’s View represent healthy empha- 
ses: 
Weber’s picture-——or perhaps more precisely 
the picture of a group of his devotees—of an all- 
pervasive, unilinear trend toward bureaucracy 
as a general form of organization may becloud 
. an understanding of contemporary social changé 
and the possibilities of its control. The state, the 
party, the trade-union, the university, the cor- 
poration—all may develop, for survival and ef- 


ficiency, a bureaucratic structure (see selections. 


from Weber, Michels, Tout, Dimock, etc.); but 
this leaves out important distinctions. It makes 
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a difference, as Lipset suggests, which set of 
bureaucrats with what role orientations con- 
trols our destiny. Again, the variations on the 
bureaucratic theme due to variations in institu- 
tional setting may be crucial to an understand- 
ing of contemporary social change. Such phe- 
nomena as property institutions, systems of so- 
cial stratification, wars, and possible social 
movements cannot be seen as incidental to a 
main drift toward big organizations. They may 
be, as Gerth and Mills put it, “the pivots of his- 
tory...the points around which managed 
structures swing in new and unforeseen direc- 
tions.” In general, the Reader properly accents 
the variety and variability of bureaucratic 
structures when seen in relation to the institu- 
tional framework within which they arise and 
the purposes to which they are put (e.g., Neu- 
mann, Bendix, Sharp, Gouldner, Turner, 
Davis). 

Weber’s assumption of the stability and 
tenacity of government bureaucracies in the 
face of revolutionary changes—an assumption 
based on his ovezrating of the political import of 
the expert’s technical knowledge—is effectively 
challenged: see Gerth’s and Burin’s data on the 
transformation of German bureaucracies during 
the Nazi regime. 

In several selections a keen awareness is 
shown of the relation between organizational 
and personal objectives in diverse bureaucracies 
(e.g., Simon, Merton, Selznick, Bryson, Kings- 
ley, Dreyfuss, Lipset). Work is needed on the 
effect, if any, of the bureaucrat’s role orienta- 
tion and reference group identifications on the 
direction in which the bureaucracy moves. 
Neither in Kingsley’s study of England nor in 
Lipset’s study of Saskatchewan does Weber’s 
postulate of bureaucratic neutrality withstand 
examination. Similarly, the selections from 
Turner, on the nevy, and Gouldner, on industry, 
question the idea of a constant norm of im- 
personality and impartiality in the functionary’s 
dealings both with higher officials and with 
clientele. | 

Two of the major problems a bureaucratic 
democracy faces are the securing of rational de- 
cisions informed by the best available intelli- 
gence and making the decision-makers both 
visible and accountable to the rank and file. The 
first problem—the right relation of knowledge 
to power—has been receiving increasing atten- 
tion. For instance, the most solidly and system- 
atically empirical work in the volume under re- 
view appears in such sections as “Recruitment 
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and Advancement” and “The Structure of Bu- 
reaucracy’’—~in selections dealing mainly with 
internal organization or decision-making proc- 
esses (e.g., Dimock and Hyde, Macmahon and 
Millett, Miller, Simon, Gordon, Bryson, Carl- 
son, etc.). Indeed, our increasing knowledge of 
military, industrial, and governmental] intelli- 
gence requirements may itself encourage the 
rationalization process that intensifies the sec- 
ond problem (i.e., making power responsible) — 
which has received much less attention from 
sociologists. When students of large-scale or- 
ganization do devote themselves to analysis of 
the client-professional, citizen-expert relation- 
ship, too often they give the impression that the 
problem of bureaucracy is a matter of appropri- 
ate etiquette (as in Section 7, where the evils of 
officiousness, inflexibility, rule consciousness, 
etc., which impede efficiency are stressed) ; ques- 
tions of policy control and leadership account- 
ability take second place (Kingsley, Lipset, and 
scattered paragraphs in Section 3 constitute a 
too brief treatment). Perhaps we should start 
with values other than efficiency and direct 
more of our research energies to the problem of 
taming the big organizations, bringing them 
into line. If the samples in the Reader represent 
dominant research trends, we need to re-raise 
some old questions in further studies: the rela- 
tion of these bureaucratic structures to other 
power centers in the society (e.g., relations of 
the voluntary association to the state in a rela- 
tively planned economy), the response of bu- 
reaucracy in crisis situations, and many others. 

These readings are well selected and well 
organized; they represent accurately the range 
of recent work. The book should prove useful as 
a supplementary text for both undergraduates 
and graduates; its overlapping with other re- 
cently published collections on leadership and 
organization is only slight. 


HAROLD L. WILENSKY 
University of Chicago " 





Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico: 
A Sociological Survey. By PAUL K. Hart. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xxvi+512. $5.00. 


The data of this survey show that the “ideal” 
size of family was smaller, on the average, for 
Puerto Rican women in 1947 than it was for 
women in the United States in 1941 (before the 
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baby-boom set in). Yet the birth rate of the 
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island is more than one and a half times that of . 


the United States, and refined fertility indexes 
reveal an even wider gap. Whereas women on 
the mainland tended, at least until after the 
war, to have fewer than the ideal number of 
children, the reverse is true of Puerto Rican 
women. The pattern of differential fertility and 
the direction of social change are prognostic of 
future reductions in fertility levels, but no de- 
cline of any major proportions has yet set in. 

The purpose of the survey is stated only in 
general terms: “to secure as much information 
as possible which would throw light upon those 
basic attitude patterns and life conditions which 
affect fertility levels in Puerto Rico.” An island- 
wide sample of nearly six thousand households 
was interviewed in 1947, An unusually careful 
description is given of departures from the sam- 
ple design and of response errors. Data are pre- 
sented in extended form in 325 tables. This 
volume will thus be a valuable resource for 
further studies, which are contemplated. Un- 
fortunately, the bulk of the analysis of relation- 
ships is accomplished with multiple and partial 
correlations based upon the tetrachoric coeffi- 
cient, which requires quite unnatural assump- 
tions about the distributions of the data. Some 
variation on the method of expected cases would 
doubtless have produced more easily interpreted 
results. 

The conclusion that “attitudes and values 
favorable to low fertility are widespread 
throughout the island” is supported by such 
findings as the following: 28 per cent of males 
and 46 per cent of females approve of gairful 
employment of women outside the home; about 
two-thirds of both males and females admit the 
right of couples to limit family size, for eco- 
nomic reasons or regardless of reasons; half of 
the men and five-eighths of the women married 
younger than the age they consider ‘“‘ideal’’; 
about half of the sample disapprove of con- 
sensual unions for men and over four-fifths dis- 
approve of this as an arrangement for women. 
There is some evidence that low fertility values 
are more appealing to women than men. Age 
differences in attitudes suggest a secular trend 

*toward a low fertility value system, only par- 


tially accounted for by rising educational stand- , 


ards. Fairly marked fertility differentials are 
found, particularly among the more recently 
married, following the typical Western pattern 
with respect to rural-urban residence, economic 
level, and educational attainment. 
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Apparently the stage is set for a sharp reduc- 
tion of fertility, but little can yet be said on the 
crucial matter of the timing of such a prospec- 
tive decline. The chapter on fertility trends (by 
Robert Osborn, Jr.) attempts to reconstruct age 
specific cohort and cross-sectional fertility rates 
from the reproductive histories of the female in- 
formants. Much ingenuity is expended in coping 
with the serious errors of retrospection involved 
in interview material from a population of whom 
probably half are functionally illiterate. The 
only worth-while conclusion to emerge from this 
effort is that there has been no substantial re- 
duction in total fertility over the last several 
decades, though possibly some decrease in mari- 
tal fertility counterbalanced by an increase in 
marriage. This had already been inferred by 
students of Puerto Rican demography from 
analyses of census data and vital statistics. 

This volume was published only a few 
months before Paul Hatt’s death, which came 
while he was en route to Puerto Rico to continue 
his study of the island’s problems. The research 
he had planned would have helped to answer the 
question raised here of whether a restrictionist 
population policy could readily capitalize on the 
“attitude patterns” favorable to low birth rates 
without having to bring about the changes in 
“life conditions” which have elsewhere pro- 
duced controlled fertility at a low level. Perhaps 
its greatest value is to have raised the question 
in a trenchant manner. 


Otis DUDLEY DUNCAN 


University of Chicago 


Betting in Britain. By W. F, F. KEMSLEY and 
Davin GINSBURG. (“Consumer Expenditure 
Series.”) Londan: Central Office of Informa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. 32. 
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This pamphlet reports the results of a survey 
of betting habits in Britain. It is based on a 
questionnaire administered to a representative 
sample of 2,912 persons, the questions dealing 
with actual behavior rather than opinions; spe- 
cifically, what kind of betting was done and how 
much. The amount and frequency of betting on 
football pools, horse-racing, and dcg-racing 
among the various age, sex, and income groups 
in the country is shown in a series of tables, and 
estimates are prcjected of the total amount of 
betting, in terms or numbers betting and 
amounts bet, for the entire country. 

Important variations in amount and style of 
betting are discovered. Most of the betting is 
done by industrial workers. A large group bets 
smell stakes, averaging three pounds a yeer, 
while a much smaller group bets large surrs, 
averaging forty pounds a year, regularly. Wom- 
en bet about two-thirds as much as men. The 
middle-aged bet more than young or old. The 
lower-income groups make most use of the 
street bookmaker, while the betier-off turn 
more to credit betting and betting at the track. 
Altogether, seventy-three per cent of the popu- 
lation does some betting during the year, 
though less than a third bet regularly. 

It is clear that this practice is a trait firmly 
rooted in the British economy and culture rather 
than a sign of maladjustment or disorganiza- 
tion. The variation of betting habits with age, 
class, and sex——particularly with income—sug- 
gests that an explanation of these differences, as 
well as an understanding of betting’s over-all 
social function, may be found in cultural evalua- 
tions of betting and in the role of betting in the 
lives of these groups. 

It is a virtue of this report that it studies such 
a subject in a matter-of-fact way, with no at- 
tempt to find a scientific excuse to reinforce re- 
spectable prejudices against the practice. 


Howarp S. BECKER 
Ustiversity of Chicago 
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SOCIAL CLASS, OCCUPATION, AND IMPUTED BELIEF 


RICHARD CENTERS 


ABSTRACT 


Utilizing survey research methods, an investigation was carried out to clarify the public’s conceptions of 
occupation and belief as criteria of the several social classes. The data were analyzed with a view to determin- 
ing the constancies and discrepancies in conception between the various classes and the extent to which the 
individual’s own subjective affiliation influences his ideas. The study confirms the importance of belief as a 


criterion of class ascription. 


INTRODUCTION AND RATIONALE! 


In a previous report the writer presented, 
along with dea on the identification of 
variously situated people with different so- 
cial classes, the occupational definition of 
each of the several American social classes as 
given by their respective members.” In the 
course of this research it was discovered that 
important in judging other individuals’ class 
affiliation are the latter’s attitudes and be- 
liefs. 

These findings were the result of an ex- 
ploratory study, the data in each case were 
rather limited in quantity, and the need for 
a more searching inquiry was recognized. In 
the case of the occupational definitions of 
the several classes, the responses of in-group 


t Data for this report were collected by the inter- 
viewing staff of the National Opinion Research 
Center, on funds provided to the writer by a re- 
search grant of the University of California. The 
valuable advice cf Dr. Paul Sheatsley of N.O.R.C. 
is also gratefully acknowledged. 


2 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949), * 


members only were obtained. There thus 
was lacking not only the over-all public con- 
ception of the occupational constituents of 


. the several classes but, at the same time, the 


out-group’s definitions of them. That is, for 
instance, whereas data were obtained as to 
the working class’s conception of the work- 
ing class, the conceptions of that class held 
by members of the upper, middle, and lower 
classes were not. Similarly with respect to 
the definitions of each of the other classes; 
only the in-group’s specifications of occupa- 
tional composition were known. 

In the earlier study, the respondents were 
limited to a check list of only eleven occupa- 
tional groups, the designations of which in 
some cases were ambiguous. Each of the 
interviewees in the adult male cross-section 
who claimed membership in one of the sev- 
eral classes had been handed a card listing 
the occupational groups shown below and 
were asked: “Which of those in this list 
would you say belonged in the class 
[whichever the respondent had chosen]? Just 
call out the letters.” 
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. Big-business owners and executives 

. Small-business owners and operators 

. Factory workers 

. Office workers 

. Doctors and lawyers 

. Servants 

. Farmers 

. Laborers such as miners, truck-drivers, 
and shop workers 

I. Store and factory managers 

J. Waiters and bartenders 

K. Salesmen 


While the list did cover the essential oc- 
cupational positions in our culture, and thus 
served its major purpose in the exploratory 
study, the class assignations of several mar- 
ginal or intermediate occupational groups 


+ 


Tommy S 


such as professors, public schoolteachers, _ 


foremen, and barbers, which had not been 
asked about, remained undetermined. More- 
over, the variety of manual and so-called 
service types of workers was inadequately 
represented, and the appellation “salesmen” 
was suspect of being too broad, obscuring 
the fact that “salesmen” are scattered all 
the way from the top or high-income brack- 
ets (e.g., salesmen of insurance, real estate, 
industrial machinery, etc.) to the quite mod- 
est and lower ones (e.g., salesclerks in stores, 


. house-to-house peddlers, etc.). Finally, the 


`a > 


` most serious defect of the earlier investiga- 


tion was that rural occupational strata were 
designated by the blanket term “farmers,” 
and, as was remarked at the time the results 
were first reported, farmers came, perhaps 
in consequence, to have the most ambiguous 
class placement of any group in the list, be- 
ing claimed as members by substantial num- 
bers of people iy all four classes. Moreover, 
only a bare majority (51 per cent) of farm 
owners and managers acknowledged mem- 
bership in the working class, while nearly 
three-quarters of farm tenants and laborers 
did so. One of the two main tasks of the 


‘present research is to obtain a more compre-* 


hensive and at the same time less ambiguous 
picture of the composition of the several 
classes, especially with PreD Ce to the 
points just stated. 

Although the criteria by which one judges 
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the class membership of his fellow-citizens 
are numerous and varied, subjects in the 
earlier survey indicated in response to a 
question involving the relative importance 
of several major criteria that the observed 
or inferred attitudes and beliefs of their fel- 
lows were more important than any other of 
the criteria offered for comparison. More 
specifically, in response to the question, “In 
deciding whether a person belongs to your 
class or not, which of these other things® do 
you think is most important to know: who 
his family is, how much money he has, what 
sort of education he has, or how he believes 
and feels about certain things?” nearly half 
of all those in the cross-section said, “how he 
believes and feels about certain things.” 
(Education, family background, and money 
ranked in that order after beliefs and atti- 
tudes.) Although it was not revealed in the 
survey which has been described whether 
attitudes and beliefs were more important 
in the identification of class than occupation 
itself, a later survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, repeating 
the above question with the inclusion of 
occupation, determined that they, indeed, 
were.* N.O.R.C.’s question was as follows: 
“In deciding whether a person belongs to 
your class or not, which of these things do 
you consider most important to know: the 
sort of work he does, who his family is, how 
much money he has, what sort of education 
he has, or how he believes and feels about 
certain things?” The percentages of persons 
favoring the respective criteria were: beliefs 
and attitudes, 38; occupation, 23; money, 9; 
education, 8; and family, 7. Four per cent of 
respondents named some other criterion in 
prejerence to any of these, but only 11 per 
cent indicated that they did not know which 
criterion was most important. 

The striking emphasis of the public upon 
a purely psychological characteristic of 


* This question was asked immediately following 
the one which had asked for a definition of the re- 
spondent’s class in terms of the occupational groups 
noted above. 


* Mildred Strunk (ed.), “The Quarter’s Polls,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XIIT (1949-50), 711. 
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class can scarcely fail to impress us, especial- 
ly when it is noted that it would hardly be 
possible for persons to be perceived as 
members of definite social classes unless the 
classes themselves were conceived by people 
in general as having definite and (surely 
also) distinct ideological characteristics. 
The writer is not the only student of group 
structure to contend that group affiliations 
in society are in large measure psychological- 
ly based, for other psychologists have ex- 
plicitly recognized it;® but here, surely, is 
one of the best pieces of corroborative evi- 
dence yet adduced. A second task of the 
inquiry was to put to empirical test an im- 
plication of the above: viz., that, given the 
manifest beliefs of hypothetical persons, 
a cross-section of the American people would 
be able to assign them to definite socia! 
classes. Both theory and the validation of 
previous empirical finding indicate that they 
would be able to do so; hence the outcome is 
to a high degree crucial in respect to the 
conception of group structures as psycho- 
logically determined. 


PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 
CLASS IN TERMS OF OCCUPATION 


In the present investigation, which was 
conducted early in March, 1950, by the 
regular field staff of the National Opinion 
Research Center, using an interview sched- 
ule designed by the writer and carefully 
pretested on a smaller sample, a nationally 
representative cross-section of 1,270 people 
were personally interviewed and, after their 
own class affiliations had been ascertained,’ 
were asked to specify in which class twenty- 
four named occupational groups belonged. 
Each respondent was handed a card listing 
the groups in alphabetical order and was 


5 T. M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1950); M. Sherif, An Outline of Social 
Psychology (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 


8 The question employed was the one which has 
been used in several other of the writer’s studies, 
namely: “If ycu were asked to use one of these four 
names for your social class, which would you say 
you belonged to%™—the middle class, lower class, 
working class, or upper class?’’ 
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told: “T’d like to know in which one of those - 
four ‘social classes you’d put most of the 
people doing different lines of work. For 
example, bankers—do you think of most 
bankers as belonging to the middle class, the 
lower class, the working class, or the upper 
class?” The question was then repeated for 
each of the other twenty-three occupational 
categories, which were shown on the card 
as follows: 


. Bankers: 

. Barbers 

. Big-business owners and executives 
. Carpenters 

Coal-miners 


. College professors 

Department-store and factory managers 
Doctors and lawyers 

Farm hands 

Farm owners 

Foremen 

General laborers (unskilled) 

Insurance and real estate salesmen 
Janitors 

Office workers 


. Public schoolteachers 

. Salesclerks in stores 

Semiskilled factory workers 

. Servants 

. Share croppers (farmers who ‘operate 
farms owned by others for a share of the 
profits) 


HanPOW OZSM AGH TOs HNW 


. Small-business owners and managers 

. Tenant farmers (those who rent the 
farms they operate) 

. Truck-drivers 

. Waiters in restaurants 


“aS <a 


This procedure was a departure from the 
writer’s earlier method of determining class 
compositions, for here the informant was 
not asked simply to name those belonging to 
his own class but was required topin effect, 
specify the occupational composition of each 


eof the other classes as well. 


Table 1 shows the class assignations of _ 
the occupational categories, together with a 
mean social rank computed for each, arrived 
at by assigning the weights of 1, 2, 3, and 4 
for lower-, working-, middle-, and upper- 
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` class assignations, respectively. There is 
little doubt as to the class position of most 
of the occupations, even though, there is not 
entire unanimity. Although there is in the 
middlemost occupational ranks a distribu- 
tion scattering in an attenuated way over 
the whole set of four classes, in the case of 
high- and low-ranking occupational cate- 
-gories the distribution is, in effect, limited to 
merely three classes. Further, in scarcely a 
single case is an occupational category as- 
signed by any really substantial percentage 
of respondents to more than two of the 
classes, and in by far the majority of cases 
the selection to just one class or another is 
` distinct and clear. No occupational group in 
the list is assigned with equal frequency, to 
any two classes adjacent to each other in the 
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schema. Considering the fact that occupa- 
tion is by no means the exclusive and only 
criterion of class, perhaps the obtained de- 
gree of agreement as to class position in 
terms of it is all that could be expected. 
Table 1 makes clear the exclusiveness of 
the upper class as to occupational composi- 
tion. Even though an effort was made to 
include—or at least to represent—all possi- 
ble candidates, only people of top business, 
professional, and financial status are con- 
ceived by any majority of people to belong 
in it. Moreover, so great is the consistency 
with which big-business owners and execu- 
tives are assigned to the upper class as com- 


‘pared. with the adjacent ranking groups, 


who are assigned to the middle class by such 
substantial percentages of people, that we 


TABLE 1 


CLASS ASSIGNATIONS OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN ORDER OF 
THEIR DERIVED SOCIAL RANK* 





OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


Upper 
Class 
Big-business owners and executives......... 82 
Doctors and lawyers............02-202 eee 57 
_ Bankers............ ee IA ETS 49 
College professors........ EEEE F: 38 
Department-store and factory managers... .. 17 
Schoolteach@rs oii sia tae es Weed ae teen wis 13 
Insurance and real estate salesmen.......... 6 
Farm Owners. ind-xccsdGGoesewaws aya ROERO 9 
Smali-business owners and managers........ 4 
POLEMED emere IUE Gamat acegee aAA 3 
Office workers.....0 0200. eee ee eee 2 
Bares se. chicas He een Sess LLANES 2 
Salesclereses cain wans.c ecw t ee Hea nO TE 1 
Carpenters........ a Saas ane aaa EA 2 
Tenant farmers... $... oaauint ean ean es 1 
Semiskilled factory workers.............. i 1 
Truick+driversy eeror aa Era meen irae ash say 1 
AY atts ic on ee BET RSS pa ee aces oe 1 
Coal-miners........... EEEE E eine ad 1 
Farm hands acckce rratu E EDEN ANENE 1 
Share croppērS. i414 esesiiorirdar ieee i 
Tantos AAEE AE eee j 
Servants A irane AET A ENEEK A t 
Unskilled laborers......... REEN T eM E 1 


ASSIGNATION (PER Cent) 


MEAN 
SOCIAL 
Middle | Working | Lower Not RANK 
Class Class Class Stated 
11 3 t 4 3.809 
33 7 t 3 3.576 
38 9 f 4 3.399 
48 9 1 4 3.279 
59 20 1 3 2.962 
53 31 1 2 2.791 
59 29 2 4 2.738 
53 34 1 3 2.713 
65 26 3 2 2.711 
41 51 2 3 2.456 
40 54 2 2 2.431 
27 64 4 3 2.367 
29 63 5 2 2.263 
20 74 2 Z 2.231 
19 62 14 4 2.071 
<a 69 12 3 2.039 
9 79 9 2 2.009 
6 76 15 2 1.922 
8 73 16 2 1.919 
6 68 23 2 1.850 
ai 47 37 5 1.735 
5 59 34 2 1.712 
5 55 38 2 1.662 
3 49 45 2 1.592 





* The N for these percentages varies slightly (from 1,259 to 1,269) because no data (not even a “Don’t know’’) were obtained 
from an occasional interviewee with regard to a given occupational category. This was probably simply a case of the interviewer's 
accidental omission of the question regarding that category. The social rank indicated was computed by assigning the values of 
1, 2, 3, and 4 for lower-, working-, middle-, and upper-class assignations, respectively, and determining the average position assigned 

td 


the group by all those stating one for it. 
+ Less than one-half cf 1 per cent. 
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might suspect, had there been included the 
possibility of an upper-middle-class assigna- 
tion, that doctors, lawyers, bankers, and 


perhaps college professors would have been . 


most commonly placed in it. 

Another inference which may easily be 
_ drawn is whai, for want of a better way of 
stating it, may be termed the vagueness of 
the occupational composition of the lower 
class. Not a single one of the occupations in 
our list—and it includes some of the lowest- 
ranking occupations in our social order as 
determined by various studies of occupa- 
tional status—is placed in the lower class by 
a preponderance of the public. Share crop- 
pers, janitors, servants, and unskilled labor- 
ers are commonly thought of as belonging to 
the lower class, it is clear, but more com- 
monly they are conceived to belong to the 
great working class. One might almost say 
that a lower class did not exist in the occu- 
pational sense. In the earlier study this had 
been suggested, but not so strongly, because 
there was, then, only a very inadequate 
sample for deñning the lower class (only the 
1 per cent of the cross-section who said they 
belonged in it—thirteen people). In the 
present study, also, contrary to the earlier 
procedure, respondents had to choose among 
four classes in assigning occupations to 
them. In the earlier study they had merely 
to select for inclusion in some one class as 
many of the occupations as they felt be- 


longed in it. Perhaps procedural difference - 


operated to limit assignations to the lower 
class by its presentation of the nonexclusive 
working class as an alternative. If people 
had been asked merely to indicate, as in the 
earlier study, which occupations belonged én 
the lower class, perhaps majorities of citi- 
zens would have allocated some group or 
groups to it. 

By no means is it suggested that America 
has no lower class. It was clearly indicated 
in the earlier study that poverty and lack of 
education are criteria of such a class, and, to 
this writer, the most sensible interpretation. 
of the facts is that occupation of a “lowly” 
sort ‘is not in itself sufficient grounds, as 
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most people see it, for assigning a person to 
the lower class. It is the poor and ignorant 
(and perhaps also immoral) janitor, share 
cropper, servant, unskilled laborer, etc., 
who is perceived as lower class, and not just - 
any and all janitors, share croppers, serv- 
ants, unskilled laborers, etc. 


IN-GROUP AND OUT-GROUP 
CONCEPTIONS OF CLASS 


In presenting the over-all public concep- 
tions of class compositions first, it has been 
assumed that most students would regard 
them as definitive, since the whole of any- 
thing is usually ranked in importance above 
that of any of its parts. Nevertheless, it is 
relevant to examine the data for possible dif- 
ferences In conceptions of class between 
separate classes of the population.” Data 
affording @ comparison of our two major 
classes, middle and working, in this respect 
are presented in Figures 1-4. Table 2 is of 
ancillary value. 

With reference to conceptions of upper- 
class occupations, as Figure 1 shows, the 
judgments of middle-class and working-class 
people differ very little. As is noted in Table 
2, the most common judgment of both mid- 
dle- and working-class people is that big- 
business owners and executives, doctors and 
lawyers, and bankers belong to the upper 
class. With the exception of college profes- 
sors, who substantial minorities of both 
classes assert are of the upper-class, the 
other groups are infrequently or never in- 
cluded. 

The middle and working classes are also 
in fairly close agreement #s to lower-class 
ascription (Fig. 2), the largest differences 
between them being only 13 and 11 per cent, 
with regard to share croppers and unskilled 


7 Comparisons of upper-class and lower-class 
‘persons’ responses are not treated here because of . 
the very small samples. The data in their cases indi- 
cate that no important modifications in the findings 
would result from their inclusion. 


8 This is true also of upper-class people them- 
selves, but they also include college professors in 
their class. 


Per Cent 
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Fic. 2.—A comparison of two definitions of the lower class in terms of its occupational membership 
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Fic. 3.—-A comparison of two definitions of the middle class in terms of its occupational membership 
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Fic. 4,—A comparison of two definitions of the working class in terms of its occupationa 
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laborers, respectively.’ These differences are 
sufficient, however, in terms of the preferen- 
tial criterion (i.e. most commọn assign- 
ment), for these groups to be included in the 
lower class by middle-class respondents, yet, 
in terms of the same criterion, to be in- 
corporated in the working class by working- 
class people. The preferential criterion is 


arbitrary, of course, for, with occupation as 


the sole criterion, membership of one class is 
never sharply delineated, and there are some 
more or less marginal occupations for each 
one. People whom middle-class persons look 
upon as lower class, even though accepted 
by many working-class people as members 
of their class, are excluded from it by almost 
as many more in these cases; and it is doubt- 
less with such groups as these, as was re- 
marked before, that such a criterion as in- 
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come, education, social conduct, attitudes, 
and beliefs loom most important in class 
affiliation and ascription. 

Middle- and working-class informants 
disagree most of all with regard to who be- 
longs in their own respective classes (Figs. 3 


and 4). In terms of the preferential criterion, 


the middle class, as the working class as a 
whole views it, is somewhat less inclusive 
than it is for most middle-class people them- 
selves. Similarly, thè working class, as mid- 
dle-class people perceive it, is less inclusive 
than working-class people themselves assert 
it to be. The middle class in terms of prefer- 
ential ascriptions of middle-class respond- 

°? For statistical significance at the 95 per cent 
confidence level a difference of approximately 6 for 


these W’s (442 and 753 for middle and working 
classes, respectively) is required. 


TABLE 2 


CLASSES TO WHICH OCCUPATIONS ARE MOST COMMONLY ASSIGNED 
BY MIDDLE-CLASS AND WORKING-CLASS PERSONS 


OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


Most COMMON ASSIGNMENT OF 


Middle-Class Working-Class 


Persons Persons 
Big-business owners and executives........ Upper class Upper class 
Doctors and lawyers... 5.0... cee eee Upper class Upper class 
Bankers............ SS. Gases Wee ee ee Upper class Upper class 
College professors... 0... 0. cee cc eee eevee Middle class | Middle class 
Department-store and factory managers....| Middle class | Middle class 
Schoolteachers* 15.0500 065 udari ees Middle class | Equal frequency 
of middle and 
working class 
Insurance and real estate salesmen......... Middle class | Middle class 
Farm OWNEIS 24 irae eo nen aN Rees Middle class | Working class 
Small-business owners and managers....... Middle class | Middle class 
Foremen*......... EASES TEENA aa eyed | Middle class | Working class 
Office Workers” satire aE pa Middle class | Working class 
Barpers:2i52 tac sewa eed EEEE ENOT » Working class | Working class 
SalesClerKSvrdycaeansy qetereseners eas sae Working class | Working class 
Carpenters asier swear tented a e E Working class | Working class 
Tenant farmi sacia ui n en EEES Working class | Working class 
eSemiskilled factory workers............... Working class | Working class 
TUCK OLIV EES ereak Reo eee ewe aN Working class | Working class 
Waiters........... PERETE EE EES oie Ts Working class | Working class 
Coal- tners. i554 etch rata EE e «...| Working class | Working class 
i Farm handai eae OETA AANEREN Working class | Working class 
Share cropper. 45 5.4ce vive Ve inie ee Lower class Working class 
Janitors oeoa hae oes re Gee eee Working class | Working class 
Servante eera E wa ea eres Working class | Working class 
Unskilled laborers*.......... 0.00.2 evens Lower class Working class 


* Indicates a discrepancy between assignations by the middle and working classes. 


SOCIAL CLASS, OCCUPATION, AND IMPUTED BELIEF 


ents includes (in order of their social rank) 
college professors, department-store and 
_ factory managers, schoolteachers, insurance 

and real estate salesmen, farm owners, 
small-business owners and managers, fore- 
men, and office workers. Three of the last 
four, namely, farm owners, foremen, and 
office workers, are claimed by working-class 
people to be in the working class, and they 
include schoolteachers in the working class 
as often as they place them in the middle 
class. 

Not only, then, do members of each of 
these classes as a whole conceive of their 
class as more inclusive and extended than 
outsiders perceive it to be, but, what is also 
important, each class includes not merely 
higher occupational categories but lower 
ones as well. Social psychologists have made 
much of perceptual distortion in recent years 
as a kind of autism in which value and need 
dynamics commonly condition man’s inter- 
pretation and cognitive structuring of his 
world. If one may speak of perceptual! dis- 
tortion in the phenomena which are being 
considered—-and it seems entirely proper to 
do so!’—then it may well be that what has 
been found is simply an instance of ego en- 
hancement in large sectors of our popula- 
tion. The distortion in class perceptions ap- 
parently operates in two ways, both of 
which in effect serve to make one’s own 
group (and hence also one’s self) seem more 
important than others concede it to be. By 
the inclusion of higher occupational groups 
in their own class persons may enhance its 
prestige. By including lower groups in their 
class, they at least make it much larger. A 
class in its members’ own eyes thus gains in 
both prestige and size—and for the ordinary 
unsophisticated person perhaps these are 
compatible. 


CLASS IN TERMS OF BELIEF 


Perceptual or cognitive distortion which” 
enhances the importance of one’s own group 
occurs, of course, where objective structur- 
ing of the perceived is minimal or lacking. 
The individual is faced with a situation 
more or less analogous to that with which a 
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subject is confronted in Sherif’s experiment 
with the judgment of autokinetic move- 
ment," wherein his only frame of reference 
in perceiving is his knowledge of the 
“norms” of his group. These, in connection 
with class membership, are themselves 
variable and compounded of many elements 
or criteria of class other than the one which 
the interviewee was asked to use. Doubtless 
had persons been asked to justify their as- 
signing of occupations to these classes in the 
way they did, they might have attempted to 
do so by invoking certain of these other cri- 
teria, such as beliefs and attitudes, income, 
education, social conduct, and way of life. 

If beliefs are the major criterion of class 
membership, then people must be able to 
perceive class membership more or less “ac- 
curately” in terms of them when tested.” 
At the very least there should be some sys- 
tem and order in their judgments that would 
distinguish them from mere guesses. 

A test so conceived is not entirely certain 
of implementation, however, when it is 
borne in mind that the experimenter must 
himself be able to set up for the test object 
some belief that is known to be highly repre- 
sentative of a distinct class or classes. There 
is, unfortunately, no such certain knowledge 
but only approximations of particular class 
beliefs. 

One of the test questions was: “Suppose 
you heard someone say he believed it was 
the government’s responsibility to guaran- 
tee every person a steady job and a decent 
standard of living. To what class would you 
think he most probably belonged—middle 


1 Jt would be perhaps mort precise to speak of 
cognitive distortion, since the person’s response here 
involves awareness which is the derivative and 
preduct of many past perceptual responses in a 
variety of sense modalities rather than being entirely 
the creature of perceptions of the moment. 

u Op. cit. 

2 This is perhaps an overexacting requirement; 
for the public has never contended that attitudes 
and beliefs are employed without simultaneous con- 
sideration of other criteria which are ordinarily 
perceivable in a given case.. Probably multiple 
criteria are usually considered together in making 
most class judgments in everyday affairs. 
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class, lower class, working class, or upper 
class?” It had been determined in an earlier 
study that a majority of the urban working 
class (57 per cent) and a still larger per- 
centage of the lower-class people believed in 
a governmental guaranty,'* while only a 
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that the prediction is essentially correct, not 
only for the public in general, but for the 
members of each class as well. The lower- 
class failure or refusal to.certainly identify 


the hypothetical individual as lower class 


minority (26 per cent) of urban and rural 


middle-class persons and a still smaller num- 
ber of the upper-class subscribed to it. The 
person supposed to have stated such a belief 
would, then, be perceived as a member of 
the lower or working class. Table 3 shows 


13 Centers, op. cil. 


should probably not be taken very seriously, 


44The question of the earlier survey had been 
phrased as follows: “Which one of these statements 
do vou most agree with? (1) The most important 
job for the government is to make it certain that 
there are good opportunities for each person to get 
ahead on his own. (2) The most important job for 
the government is to guarantee every person a 
decent and steady job and standard of living.” 


TABLE 3 


CLASS ASCRIBED TO PERSONS REPUTED TO BELIEVE “GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT AND DECENT 
STANDARD OF LIVING TO ALL” 


‘ResPonpent’s 


CLASS Ascrirrion (Per Cent) 


CLASS , Í 
MEMBERSHIP Upper | Middle | Working | Lower eai E and 
Class | Class | Class | Class | OTROVE oa 
Class decided 

"Upper class.. ... 35 | i | n 20 40 3 15 
Middle class.. .. 442 2 10 29* 45* 6 8 
Working class... 749 5 8 36* 35* 5 il 
Lower class... .. 12 8 17 n E E EET 8 42 
Undecided..... 27 4 7 15 26 7 41 
General public..| 1, 265%- 4 9 33 38 5 11 


* Differences between starred percentages in the same column are statistically significant at the 95 per 


cent confidence level or better. 


TABLE 4 


CLASS ASCRIBED TO PERSONS REPUTED TO BELIEVE THAT © 
“STRIKES SHOULD BE COMPLETELY FORBIDDEN BY Law” 


A 
RESPONDENT'S 


CLASS AScRIPTION (PER CENT) 





CLASS a Upper or Other 
MEMBERSHIP Upper Middle Ma ddle ` Working | Lower oe 
Class Class lia Class | Class yer irl 
Upper class..... 35 52 8 17 6 6 11 
Middle class.. | © 443 | 52* | 14 8 9 8 9 
. Working class... 753 43* 13 7 12 12 13 
Lower class... .. 12 Zo ieee oes 25 IA ere 33 
Undecided..... 27 30 4 it 7 7 41 
General public..| 1,270 | 46 13 8 {i 10 12 


a2 


* The difference between the starred percentages is statistically significant at the 95 per cent confidence 


level or better. 
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since a sample of only a dozen members is 
involved, yet its cause plagues one’s curi- 
osity. Judging from the large percentage of 
those saying they did not know, one might 
guess af some evasion, owing perhaps to a 
lack of rapport. 


The second test question in the interview | 


was designed to typify the upper class rather 
than the working or lower. It was: ‘Suppose, 
in another case, you heard someone say that 
labor unions are ruining this country, and 
all strikes ought to be completely forbidden 
by law. To what class would you think he 
most probably belonged—middle class, lower 
class, working class, or upper class?” The 
responses of the general public and of mem- 
bers of each of the four classes are tabulated 
in Table 4. Again there is essential, though 
admittedly imperfect, substantiation of the 
hypothesis. People do, in the main, perceive 
the supposed individual as of the upper 
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class, and upper-class people themselves do 
so most clearly of all. Even persons who are 
themselves subjectively unidentified with 
any class commonly place the individual in 
the proper group. 


SUMMARY 


It has been demonstrated that, despite 
some differences, both in-group and out- 
group perceive each class—upper, middle, 
working, and lower—as embracing more or 
less distinct sets of occupational categories. 
At the same time, occupation was not re- 
garded as the sole criterion, and certain class 
biases in perception were apparent. People 
regard their own class as more inclusive 
occupationally than outsiders conceive it to 
be. In two tests of the ability to perceive 
class in terms of manifest belief alone, posi- 
tive results were obtained. 
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GUTTMAN SCALING. APPLIED TO CENTERS’ CON: 
SERVATISM-RADICALISM: BATTERY E: 


HERMAN M: CASE 


ABSTRACT 


In testing his Interest-Group theory, Centers develops six questions designed to measure conservatism- 
radicalism. The present study, using independent data, contrasts Centers’ item-analysis-scale approach with’ 
the Guttman scaling technique. This serves as a rigorous test of unidimensionality of the C-R Battery. The 
Guttman scale analysis shows that the battery contains more than one attitude, from which one infers that 
Centers’ test of the Interest-Group theory would be improved by modifying the battery. A more definitive 
conclusion awaits Centers’ rescaling of his own data by the Guttman technique. 


In his book, The Psychology of Social 
Classes, and elsewhere, Richard Centers 
` deals with six questions designed-to indicate 
the relative. “consérvatism-radicalism” of 
respondents. Since analysis of responses is 
_ crucial to the test of Centers’ major thesis, 
the Interest-Group theory of social classes, 
selection of the questions för such a test is 
an important consideration. . | 

The explicit assumption made and tested 
by Centers is that this battery represents a 
single universe of questions expressing 
“conservatism-radicalism” attitudes toward 
a generalized cluster of politico-economic 
issues. The implicit assumption is that the 
questions form a continuum which approxi- 
mates the range of a single attitude, individ- 
uals taking positions along this continuum 
according as they are more or less conserva- 
tive or radical. On this basis an individual’s 
behavior toward a certain generalized set of 
politico-economic values may be predicted. 

If Centers is actually measuring a single 
attitude, then he is confronting a major 
assumption in the àrea of attitude measure- 
ment and, in fact, of all measurement. Par- 
ticularly with regard to attitude measure- 
ment, Sinceeattitude “‘scales’’ are composed 
of combinations of single items, the problem 
of whether each item is actually measuring 


1 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949); ‘The American Class Structure: A Psycho- 
logical Analysis,” Readings in Social Psychology, ed. 
T. Newcomb and E. Hartley (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947), pp, 481-93. 


the same dimension of behavior is extremely 
critical. Indeed, examination of responses to 
such batteries usually reveals implausible 
inconsistencies. For example, respondents 
with high (favorable, let us say) scores are 
seen to have responded “negatively” to 
items which respondents with lower total 
scores have checked “‘favorably.’”? Obvious- 
ly, such results indicate that more than one 
dimension of an attitude is being probed. 
Prediction from such tests must suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

Louis Guttman has provided a method 
designed to assess the unidimensionality, 
hence the “scalability,” of a set of items 
The Guttman assumptions are formal; there 
is no attempt to judge the items to be a scale by 
content. In the perfect Guttman scale, per- . 
sons who answer a question “favorably” 
must all have higher scale scores than per- 
sons who answer the same question “un- 
favorably.” In addition, each person’s pat- 
tern of responses to the items in the scale 
must be seen to be a simple function of his 
scale score. It follows, then, that individuals 
with the same scale score produce the same 
pattern of responses to all the items in the 
scale. 

Guttman’s assumptions seem to come as 
close to a rigorous test of the unidimension- 
ality of a scale as any others thus far offered. 


2 The most complete statement of Guttman scale 
theory and method can be found in S. A. Stouffer 
et al., Measurement and Prediction, Vol. IV of Studies 
in Social Psychology in World War JI (Princetqn: 
Princeton University Press, 1950). 
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If, therefore, Centers’ Conservatism-Radi- 
calism Battery does form a scale according 


to the Guttman technique, one may at least -. 
be more assured that the former is actually’ 
working with a single attitude, albeit arrived — 


at by another technique. 


PROCEDURE 


It is the purpose of the present study to 
contrast Centers’ scale with that of Gutt- 
man and then to test the unidimensionality 
of the public opinion items used by Centers 
by the extent to which these items meet 
Guttman’s criteria for “scalability.” 

The sample of 441 respondents was drawn 
by the Washington Public Opinion Labora- 
tory and polled in October, 1950. The poll 
administered at that time was the election 
poll, Poll 23, on which were included the six 
items originally used by Centers. These 
items, numbered as they are coded on Poll 
23, are as follows: 


8. Do you agree or disagree that America is 
truly a land of opportunity and that people 
get pretty much what is coming to them 
here? 


1. ( ) Agree 
Don’t know. 


2. ( ) Disagree 3. ( ) 


9. Would you agree that everybody would be 
happier, more secure and more prosperous 
if the working people were given more 
power and influence in government, ‘or 
would you say we would all be better off if 
the working people had no more power than 
they have now? 


1. ( ) Agree 2.( ) No more power 
3. ( ) Don’t know. 


10. As you know, during this war, many private 
businesses and industries have been, taken 
over by government. Do you think wages 
and salaries would be fairer, jobs more 
steady, and that we would have fewer 
people out of work if the government took 
over and ran our mines, factories and in- 


dustries in the future, or do you think’ 


things would be better under private owner- 
ship? 
1. ( ) Better under government 


2. ( ) Better under private ownership 
°3.( ) Other 4. ( ) Don’t know. 


11. Which of these statements do you most 
agree with? 


1; C } The most important job for gov- 


* ernment is to make it certain that 
there are good opportunities for 
each. person to get ahead on his 
own.’ 

2. ( } The most important job for gov- 
ernment is to guarantee every per- 
son.a decent and steady job and 
. standard of living. | 
12. In'strikes and disputes between working 
people and employers do you usually side 
with the workers or with the employers? 


1. (©) Workers 2. ( ) Employers 
3. ( ) Neither 4. ( a say 
5. ( ) Don’t know, 


13. Do you think working people. are fairly and 
squarely treated by their employers, or that 
employers: sometimes take advantage of 
them? ` 
1L. ( ) Fai treatment 2. ( ) Employ- 
ers take advantage 3. ( ) Don’t know. 


ANALYSIS 


A. Centers’ method.—These six questions 
Centers calls his ‘‘Conservatism-Radicalism 
(C-R) Battery.” Individuals are divided 
into conservative and radical groups on the 
basis of the consistency of their adherence to 
either a conservative or radical position 
throughout the six questions. (Table 1). 
The items are given equal weight because, 
according to Centers, while each question 
may not be an equally good index of con- 
servatism or radicalism, no more acceptable 
method of weighting is known to him and 
none appears less arbitrary. By this method 
of combining the responses Centers arrives 
at the ranking of respondents from ultra- 
conservative to ultra-radical. In order to 
justify such a procedure, he concerns himself 
with the internal consistency and validity of 
the obtained index. He explains: 


In the attempt to ascertain whether or not 
the C-R Battery might be reasonably regarded 
as a unit, the several intercorrelations (Tetra- 
choric) between individual items have been 
computed as has also the correlation between 
each and the total score. Thus, one can deter- 
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mine whether there is adequate association be- 
tween items for their use as a battery or such an 
insufficiency of association as to warrant the 
abandonment of one or several of'them. It can 
- readily be seen from Takle 3 that a fairly high 
degree of association does obtain among the six 
items.? 


TABLE 1* 
A LIST OF THE POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF 
THREE KINDS OF RESPONSES TO A BATTERY 


OF SIX ITEMS CONCERNED WITH POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


COMBINATIONS OF 


l RESPONSES 
CLASSIFICATION 
Con: | indeter]. erionl 
servative minate 

Ultra-conservative. .. 6 0 0 
5 1 0 

5 0 1 

Conservative. ....... 4 2 0 
4 1 1 

4 C 2 

4 3 $ 

3 2 1 

Indeterminate. ...... 3 i 2 
3 0 3 

2 4, 0 

2 3 1 

2 2 2 

1 4 1 

1 5 0 

0 5 i 

0 6 0 

1 3 2 

0 4, 2 

2 1 3 

Radical............. 1 2 3 
0 3 3 

2 0 4 

1 1 4 

. 0 2 4 
Ultra-radical........ t 0 5 
0 1 5 

0 0 6 


* Table 2 in Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, p. 41. 


- The results of Centers’ item analysis may be ° 


observed in Table 2. 

This table does demonstrate, generally, 
that people who respond conservatively on 
one item tend to respond conservatively on 


3 Centers, op. cit., p. 42. 
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other items. The degree of association, meas- 
ured by tetrachoric correlations, varies from 
.12 between belief that “America is truly a 
land of opportunity” and siding with em- 
ployers in strikes and disputes with workers, 
to .68 between belief in “individualism” and 
indorsement of “private ownership” of in- 
dustry. In no case does perfect correlation 
result, a fact which Centers admits: “One 
could not claim that the degree to which 
their behavior with respect to any single 
issue can be predicted is extremely high.’’ 

The question here, therefore, is whether 
the items are actually measuring the same 
thing. If prediction of behavior is the issue, 
it can be seen that even among the “ultra” 
it is possible to have a reversal of response 
from conservative to radical or vicé versa. 
The problem clearly is that of the unidimen- 
sionality of the C- R scale. 

B. Guttman’s method.—The Gia 

echnique tests the unidimensionality of 
such proposed scales in another way. While 
recognizing their similarity of PERR 
Guttman states: 


The purpose of scale analysis is to test the 
hypothesis that a universe of items comprises 
but a single factor in the sense fiat from but a 
single set of scores (on this factor), the responses 
to each item can be reproduced. The widely 
used technique of item analysis often has a 
simular descriptive motivation in that it is de- 
sired to test whether or not a set of items is 
related to but a single factor. ... If both ap- 

3roaches are regarded as being directed toward 
the same problem of describing internal con- 
sistency, then it will be found that, at times, 
item analysis may entirely miss the mark.... 
Testing to see whether an item will discriminate 
befiween total scores has little to do with testing 
to see whether an item can be reproduced from 
a total score. Item analysis will find that items 
“discriminate” regardless of scalability... . It 
is misplaced when used in connection with in- 
ternal analysis.’ 


With specific reference to tetrachoric cor- 
relation used bv Centers in his item analysis, 
Guttman points out certain other dangers. 


4 Totd., p. 44. 
5 Stouffer et al., op. cit., pp. 181-85. 
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This kind of correlation demands the as- 
sumption that two dichotomized items are 
actually derived from two quantitative 
variables which have a normal bivariate 
distribution. Too frequently this assump- 
tion is accepted uncritically, with no at- 
tempt to demonstrate the essential quanti- 
tative characteristics of the dichotomies. 
Scale analysis of the Guttman kind, on 
the other hand, treats qualitative data as 
qualitative, avoids the many pitfalls of item 
_ analysis, and, in general, faces the issue of 


tral” responses included the “don’t knows” 
and “qualified answers.” 

Analysis of this first approximation re- 
vealed 13 scale types with a C. of R. of 813. 


C. of R. 
aif ne ot ermore (098) 
p Total No. of responses (2,646) 


=.813. 


Since this C. of R. was too low to be con- 
sidered a scale, and because items 9, 11, 12, 


, TABLE 2* 


INTERNAL CONSISTENCY AND VALIDITY DATA FOR THE 
CONSERVATISM-RADICALISM BATTERYİ 





nf aa a a epee S fe a a aad | ae f sem ANN 


$n | ce | apm fg y RR finn t rE Ne e | a o e e 





Q1. “Land of opportunity”........)....... 14 
Q4. “Working people’s power”..... Ce cee 
Q5. “Private vs. government owner- 
SID. cace gies EEr e peat aes At 44 
Q6. “Individualism vs. collectivism”|} .35 „51 
Q7. “Workers vs. employers” ...... .12 AL 
Qi4da. ‘Treatment of workers”...... 39 33 
Total COLE andara ceo ink ks 49 Aa 
Q28e. Criterion (voted Democratic or 
E EEEN icine .16 .41 


Republican) 


* Table 3 in Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, p. 43. 
t The N for these correlations = 1,097. 








Tht approximate probable error of the smallest r: (.12) in this table is .03, approximation obtained by multiplying the equivalent 
product moment probable error by 1.5—a procedure suggested by H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1937). 


unidimensionality more squarely. Thus, the 
_ scaling of Centers’ C-R Battery by the 
Guttman technique is undertaken as an em- 
pirical test of that battery’s unidimension- 
ality. 

Centers’ battery of six questions were 
each considered trichotomies in the first ap- 
proximation of their scalability (Table 3).’ 
In each case the item-response categories 
were designated as “radical” (R), ‘“neu- 
tral” (N), and “conservative” (C). “Neu- 


€ Since the data were recorded for IBM manipu- 
lation, the procedural mechanics followed was that 
suggested in Robert N. Ford, “A Rapid Scoring 
Procedure for Scaling Attitude Questions,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, TII (fall, 1950), 507-32. 


7 The scale patterns included in this paper are 
based on a 10 per cent, randomly drawn, subsample 


and 13 (code on WPOL Poll 23) had cate- 
gories in which more error than non-error 
was present, a second approximation after 
combining categories was decided on (Table 
4). 

The second approximatipn on the basis of 


of the original WPOL sample of 441. They are pre- 
sented for illustration only. However, computations 
based on this subsample would reveab differences 
between the coefficients of reproducibility and be- 
tween the averages of modal category proportions 


* for both scale approximations on both samples well. 


within sampling error limits. Thus, Scale 1, based on 
the sample of 44, hasa C. of R. of .845 and an average 
of modal category proportions of .62. Scale 2, based 
on the same subsample, has a C. of R. of .906, with 
an average of modal category proportions of .73. 
Compare this with the figures cited in the text, 
which are based on the original sample. 
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SCALE 1, 1ST APPROXIMATION 
Attitude toward a Cluster of Folitico-economic Issues 
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two trichotomies and four dichotomies im- 
proved the C. of R. to .884, still below the 
arbitrary .90 set by a Guttman for a “true” 
scale. : 


C. of R. 

No. of errors (307) 
~ Total No. of responses (2,646) 
= .884. 


Further examination of Scale 2 reveals er- 
rors in such a pattern as to indicate the 
presence of more than one variable. It thus 
is safest to call this patterning of responses, 
with a C. of R. of .884,° a “‘quasi-scale.’’® 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


On the basis of the foregoing, it is safe to 
assume that Centers’ C-R Battery, as it 
stands, is looking primarily at an attitude 
variable of dominant proportions, plus one 
or more of lesser proportions.!° 


3 It is noted that a high C. of R. may be spurious 
if the average of the modal] category proportions is 
high, since the reproducibility of each item cannot 
be less than the percentage of respondents falling 
into the modal category of that item. To test for the 
spuriousness of the C. of R. of this scale, a test of 
significance of proportions was made between the 
average of the modal category proportions and the 
C. of R. The average of modal category proportions 
is conceived of as the mean of a sampling distribu- 
tion. Since the test of significance indicated that the 
difference between C. of R. (.884) and the average of 
the modal category proportions (.8067) could have 
happened less than one time in a thousand by chance 
alone, the difference was considered a significant 
one. The C. of R. could hardly have been a chance 
product of the high average of modal category pro- 
portions. 

A third approximation, in which a fifth item 
(Code 10) was dich@tomized, improved the C. of R. 
to .892. However, working with only six questions 
of which five are dichotomies is none too rigorous an 
attempt at demonstrating a scale. 


? According to Guttman: ‘‘The importance of a 
quasi-scale lies in how it is used for external predic- 
tion problems. While we cannot derive a person’s , 
* responses from his quasi-scale score, the score does 
yield a zero-order correlation with any outside 
variable which is equivalent to the multiple correla- 
tion of all the items in the quasi-scale. Thus, the 
quasi-scale has the full mathematical advantages of 
a scalable area’’ (Stouffer et el., of. cit., p. 162). 
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It must be remembered, however, that 
the WPOL sample is of a different size and 
makeup! and was drawn at a different time 
from «hat of Centers’ sample. Thus, to con- 
clude that this set of six questions would 
form a scale for all samples drawn and at all 


times would be too ambitious. Guttman 


conceives of items in a scale as a sample 
drawn. from a universe of items, in additicn 
to the more conventional notion of a sample 
of people drawn from a population. Hence, 
“a universe may form a scale for a popula- 
tion at the given time and may not ata later 
time.’ Conversely, a universe may not Ee 
scalable at one time but be scalable at an- 
other. This “relativity” of scales, therefore, 
demands the following anticipating of two 
possibilities: (1) The quasi-scale revealed in 
this study might be a “true” scale at an- 
other time or, again, not a scale at all. 
(2) Had Centers attempted a Guttman scale 
with his battery at the time of his sampling 
and with that sample, he may or may not 
have had a scale. 

To the knowledge of the writer, Centers’ 
own data have not yet been analyzed for 


*0 Both questions coded 12 and 13 have more 
error and non-error in the conservative category, but 
since no further combining can be made, and since 
the present author is interested in the results as to 
the scalability cf the battery as a whole, these ques- 
tions are left in the scale. However, such a result 
would suggest that these two items have been 
drawn from another universe. These two questions 
might be eliminated from the present scale and in- 
cluded in another universe. The question coded 8, 
because of its extreme split of responses, might also 
be eliminated to allow for a more rigorous test of the 
reproducibility. This would leave questions coded 9, 
10, and 11 to be expanded with questions of similar 
content in order to arrive at a “true” scale. Judg- 
ment of these items (9, 10, 11) by content would 
suggest their universe of content to be productive 
of an attitude more specifically toward private enter- 
prise. Questions coded 12 and 13 appear to deal with 
an attitude more specifically toward labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


l Tt should be noted, however, that, while Cen- 
ters used only adult males in his sample and the 
WPOL used both adult male and female respond- 
ents, no s:gnificant sex differences on these six ques- 
tions are revealed in the WPOL sample. 


£ Stouffer et cl., of. cit., p. 82. 2 
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scalability by the Guttman technique. Until 
this is done, the foregoing cautions regarding 
scale relativity must remain!’ and any more 


18 More generally, these cautions are applicable 
to all attitude-measuring devices. Many attitude 
measurers appear to rely on attitude scales that 
have been standardized at a time too far in the past 
and with samples too different from present ones to 
yield meaningful results. While the ultimate test of 
a scale’s usefulness is prediction to an external cri- 
terion, much wasted effort and misleading results 
could be avoided if scale relativity were constantly 
kept in mind. The Guttman technique involves, at 
once, scale construction and a kind of immediate 
standardization for a particular population over 
some finite period of time. For further elaboration of 
these issues see, for example, Stouffer et æl., op. cit., 


definitive statements as to the scalability of 
Centers’ Conservatism-Radicalism Battery 
must wait. In the meantime, this portion of 
Centers’ argument in support of the Inter- 
est-Group theory of social classes remains 
not entirely conclusive. 
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chap. vi, pp. 172-212, and Quinn McNemar, ‘“‘Opin- 
nion-Attitude Methodology,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XLII, No. 4 (July, 1946), 289-374. See also Ray- 
mond F. Sletto, Construction of Personality Scales by 
the Criterion of Internal Consistency (Hanover, N.H., 
1937), and P. R. Farnsworth, “Shifts in the Values 
of Opinion Items,’ Journal of Psychology, XVI 
(1943), 125-28. 


VALUE, THEORY, AND FACT IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


W. A. KOIVISTO 


ABSTRACT 


Despite the disclaimers of industrial sociologists that their work is clinical and purely fact-finding, it 
inevitably contains implicit value judgments. ‘‘Harmony’’ and ‘‘co-operation’”’ are identified with manage- 
ment’s criteria of productive efficiency. In monopolistically competitive industry there may be considerable 
difference between private and social efficiency. Hence arrangements that are optimal from the point of view 
of those interested in human relations have been questioned by students with diiferent values. Attention to 
value conflicts would lead to a more fruitful industrial sociology. 


Despite the vogue that industrial sociol- 
ogy has given to human relations in recent 
years, it is causing some uneasiness and has 
provoked criticism. Moore, for example, 
warns us of the loose treatment of values; 
Bladen has recognized the “moral problems” 
it raises; and both Bell and Moore express 
concern that such studies do not examine 
other possibilities in human organization 
rather than merely trving to make those ex- 
isting more efficient.! The purpose of this 
paper is to examine the implications of the 
assumptions underlying industrial sociology, 
a problem that exists wherever empirical 
knowledge is sought, but one that is particu- 
larly acute where knowledge is sought for 
practical ends. 

The literature exhibits a fairly extensive 
program for the improvement of human re- 
lations in industry.? Whenever any disci- 
pline seeks policies that are intended to “‘im- 
prove” social conditions, their formulation 
can only be in terms of values as to what 


1 Wilbert E. Moore, “Current Issues in Industrial 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review, XII (De- 
cember, 1947), 651-57; Daniel Bell, “Adjusting Men 
to Machines,” Commentary, II (January, 1947), 79; 
Vincent “Bladen. ‘“Econcmics and Human Rela- 
tions,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, XIV (August, 1948), 301-11. One of the 
earliest critical commentaries remains the most as- 
tringent: Ellis Freeman, Social Psychology (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936), pp. 359 ff. 


2 The major elements of this program were estab- 
lished in the well-known “Hawthorne experiments” 
and fully reported by Reethlisberger and Dickson. 
See also Burleigh Gardner, Human Relations in In- 
dustry (Chicago: Irwin, 1945). 


constitutes “good” social relations.. More- 
over, the analysis and description of reality 
as well as the solutions of “problems” de- 
pend upon the values. There is an activist or 
motivational element in all scientific en- 
deavor and in the process of the acquisition 
of knowledge generally. 

As Wirth has put it, it is our “biases” 
that give meaning and significance to rezal- 
ity.* It is incumbent upon the social scientist 
to make clear all the values that underlie kis 
inquiry and recommendations as well as the 
theory by which reality is described. Failure 
to do so results in the construction of unveri- 
fiable ideologies. te 

Despite these rather well-known prin- 
ciples of social research, the human relations 
studies make no reference to their under- 
lying value premises. Indeed, their intent 
seems to be to exclude any explicit value 
judgments; the point of view is similar to the 
“purely scientific,’ “fact-finding” attitude 
of much of American sociology.* The uneasi- 
ness about human relations research is ac- 
eoynted for by the fact that it is a mixture of 


3? Louis Wirth, Preface to Karl Mannheim, Jdeol- 
ogy and Utopia, trans. from the German by Louis 
Wirth and Edward Shils (Londen: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1946). The implications of 
value judgments for sociological research have been 
pointed out also by Gunnar Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern. Democresy 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), Appendixes 1 
and 2, 

4The disclaimer of any ‘‘moral judgments” is 
explicitly made by William F. Whyte in “Semantics 
and’ Industrial Relations,” Human Organization, 
VIII (spring, 1949), 4-10. 
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advocacy and analysis, but ostensibly it de- 
rives its recommendations, explicit and im- 
plicit, from an “objective” viewing of the 
“facts.” 


FROM CO-OPERATION TO EFFICIENCY 


Despite the disclaimer that they are fact- 
finders, the writers on human relations per- 
mit partially stated but obvious valuations 
in their writings. Commonly found is the 
often-stated ideal of “co-operation” that, in 
one form or another, inevitably appears in 
statements exemplified by the following: 


In spite of the conflicts, we see evidence that 
harmony and cooperation can be attained.... 
There is a growing mass of evidence that the 
goals can be ach‘eved.® 

The need for effective cooperation is so 
great.® 

Effective cooperation, then, is the problem 
we face in the middle period of the Twentieth 
Century.’ 


Often the same idea is couched in terms 
of a desire for industrial peace. Thus Whyte 
states that, if enough resources were devoted 
to human relations research, “it might yet 
be possible to establish enduring peace upon 
our industrial battlefront.” Here we find 
the same distress that characterizes many 
studies of collective bargaining and orients 
them to industrial peace.® But peace and co- 
operation offer no effective criterion for 
“good” industrial relations. It is easy 
enough to point to situations in, for ex- 
ample, the construction industry that are 
eminently peaceful and co-operative but 
where the consuming public is exploited by 
collusive collaboration. 

The literature reveals no explicit state- 


5 William F. Whyte, Industry and Society (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946), p. 2. 


€ Gardner, op. cit., p. 272. 


7 Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization (Andover, Mass.: Andover Press, 1946), 
p. xvi. Roethlisberger and Dickson, and occasionally 
Mayo, seem to prefer the term ‘‘collaboration.”’ This 
concept produces equivalent results. 

8 Industry and Society, pp. 196-97. 

f See, e.g., the series of studies The Causes of 
Peace ynder Collective Bargaining (Washington, 
D.C.: National Planning Association, 1948———), 


ment of goals toward the achievement of 
which co-operation is. to be directed or any 
statement of values that would imply goals 
other than those of co-operation, peace, and 
harmony. The idea of co-operation, in the 
absence of any more explicit definition of 
ends, becomes oriented toward the objective 
of efficiency, or, alternatively, the ‘“prob- 


lem” of achieving co-operation may be con-: 


ceived to originate in the goal of efficiency. 
Thus Gardner states that ‘‘they [executives] 
go blindly along, disrupting cooperation, 
lowering morale, and destroying the organi- 
zations’ ability to function efficiently.’?}° 
The chief purpose of the human relations 
studies, as these researchers see it, is to cor- 
rect this situation to enable the organization 
to function efficiently. 

Despite some protestations to the con- 
trary," Mayo’s early concern ‘with indus- 
trial efficiency fundamentally persists. His 
early writings were focused on industrial 
efficiency as such,” and the widely acclaimed 


10 Op. cit., p. iv. Considering the context within 
which much of this research has been done, this 
definition of the problem is not unexpected (cf. 
Arthur Kornhauser, ‘Industrial Psychology as Man- 
agement Technique and Social Science,” American 
Psychologist, II [June, 1947], 224-29; C. W. Mills, 
“The Contribution of Sociology to Studies of Indus- 
trial Relations,” Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, Proceedings of the First Annual M wii 
December 29-30, 1948, pp. 199-222). 


u Mayo is quoted in the “Fruitful Errors of Elton 
Mayo, ' Fortune, November, 1946, as saying: ‘‘Our 
methads are all pointed at efficiency; none at the 
maintainance of cooperation. We do know how to 
devise efficient methods; we do not know how to 
ensure cooperation.” This disclaimer must be inter- 
preted in terms of the orientation of the actual re- 
search as well as Freeman’s distinction between 
mechanical and psychological efficiency: ‘‘Mayo’s 
type of work is different from the ordinary concep- 
tion of efficiency as proper arrangement of mechani- 
cal forces. In its outlook and emphasis it is psycho- 
logical. It distinguishes the different conditions un- 
der which attention has to operate, for instance; it 


employs expert ‘interviewers’ to dig out attitudes of 


which the workers themselves are unaware. This is 
on a higher plane of efficiency welfare work. . . . The 
only danger is that some might consider these meth- 
ods as a contribution to the welfare of the worker” 
(op. cit., pp. 359-60). 

2 Elton Mayo, ‘“‘Revery and Industrial Fatigue,” 
Personnel Journal, TIX (December, 1924), 273-81. 
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research, as Freeman has pointed out, has 
merely modified and refined the technique. 
Even the techniques discovered as a result 
of the Hawthorne studies were discussed by 
Mayo in one of the Wertheim lectures at 
Harvard while the experiments were still in 
their early stages, and Bendix and Fisher 
have pointed out that the point of view was 
described in a book published by Mavo while 
he was in Australia.¥ 

Because of the lack of an explicit value 
orientation, the experimenters themselves 
seem confused about whether they are inter- 
ested in efficiency. For example, Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson concern themselves with 
the problem of excessive talking on the part 
of the girls in the test room and, after con- 
sidering it for several paragraphs, record 
that, when a conference with the girls did 
not “improve” the situation, they were 
transferred to the regular department, al- 
though earlier “great care was taken to con- 
vince the girls that the purpose of the test 
was not to boost production but rather to 
study different types of working conditions 
so that the most suitable environment for 
work could be found.” Now the experi- 
menters turn their technique of finding mo- 
tivation of which a person is unaware upon 
themselves and state: 


The apparent reason, it might seem, was that 
too much talking interfered with output; hence 
the results of the studies were being threatened. 
Now although there was some evidence that in 
the wishful thinking of the experimenters thé 
success of the experiment was identified with 
high output, nevertheless there was ancther set 
of more logical considerations. 

* 


These were “a cooperative attitude on the 
part of the girls toward one another and the 
experimenters which, from the point of view 
of the variable conditions of the experiment, 


13 Elton Mayo, ‘““Maladjustments of the Indus- 
trial Worker,” in O. S. Boyer, Jr., Joseph M. Willits, 
John P. Frey, et. al., Worthetm Lectures in Industrial 
Relations (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1929); Mayo, Democracy and Freedom (Melbourne: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919); R. Bendix and 
L. Fisher, “The Perspectives of Elton Mayo,” Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics, XX XI (November, 
1949), 312-19 (cf. Fortune, November, 1946). 
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could be treated as a constant.’ Thus the 
girls were transferred to hold the conditions 
of the experiment constant, that is, to insure 
a co-operative spirit. But the content of this 
co-operative spirit is neither defined nor ex- 
amined. Whyte remarks that, “of course, 
human relations have a bearing upon effi- 
ciency, but the sociologist ¿f he tackles the 
problem of efficiency, uses types of data and 
schemes of analysis quite different from 
those used by the engineer.” Yet one can 
hardly fail to get the impression that his 
study of the restaurant industry is addressed 
to the problem of getting a frictionless func- 
tioning of the line from kitchen to cus- 
tomer. 


VALUATIONAL CONTENT OF EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency is a value. Efficiency in physics 
is defined as the ratio of useful output to in- 
put; this implies some value judgment in 
terms of which the content of useful is de- 
fined. “It is impossible to form any concept 
of ‘social efficiency’ in the absence of some 
general measure of value. Even in physics 
and engineering, ‘efficiency’ is strictly a 
value category; there is no such thing as 
mechanical efficiency.’® When economists, 
for example, consider efficiency, they have 
in mind some goal of maximizing consumer 
satisfaction. In like manner, certain market 
structures are referred to with approbation 
or disapproval, and “economic welfare” is 
generally defined.” 


14 F, J. Roethlisberger and W. Dickson, Manage- 
ment and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), pp. 32 and 53 f. 


W. F. Whyte, “The Social Structure of a 
Restaurant,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 
(January, 1949), 302-10 (italics mine) (cf. n. 11 
above); Whyte, Human Relations in the Restaurant 
Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948). 


16 Frank Knight, The Ethics of Competition (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1935), p. 42. 

17 Cf. M. Reder, Studies in the Theory of Welfare 
Economics (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947). Only in industries with a high degree of com- 
petition are we assured that efficiency in this eco- 
nomic sense will be achieved (ébid., chap. iii). In the 
absence of market competition the firm is in a posi- 
tion to pursue other objectives. Among these might 
be that of a docile work force (cf. Jeane L. and 


VALUE, THEORY, AND FACT IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


How is efficiency considered in current 
industrial sociclogy? The idea of efficiency 
introduced in the absence of any other ex- 
plicitly stated goal becomes implicitly de- 
fined by the particular management. Thus 
Roethlisberger and Dickson write: 


In the case of the Relay Assembly Test Room 
there was a group, or informal organization, 
which could be characterized as a network of 
personal relations which had been developed in 
and through a particular way.of working to- 
gether; it-was an organization which not only 
satisfied the wishes of its members but also 
worked in harmony with the aims of manage- 
ment. In the case of the Rank Wiring Observa- 
tion Room there was an informal organization 
which could be characterized better as a set of 
practices and beliefs which its members had in 
common—practices which at many points 
worked against the interests of the company. 
In one case the relation between the formal and 
informal organization was one of compatibility: 
in the other case it was one of opposition. Or to 
put it another way, collaboration in the Relay 
Assembly Room was at a higher level than in the 
Rank Wiring Observation Room."® 


Here the idea of “collaboration,” like the 
concepts of “morale” and “co-operation,” 
is equated with management’s idea of pro- 
ductive efficiency on the part of the worker. 
Some of the later writings of which the 
Hawthorne experiments were the fous et 
origo state this view even more clearly: 


All too often the informal organization at the 
work level sets itself in opposition to the de- 
mands coming from above and works counter to 
the objectives set by management... . Unfor- 
tunately it is just one of the characteristics of 
human organizations—a characteristic that may 
be... modified but never done away with. . 


Why this is one of the characteristics of hu- 
man organization, why it should be modi- 
fied, and whether it is necessarily an in- 
herent characteristic seldom become sub- 
jects for inquirv. A notable exception is the 


Harold L. Wilensky, “Personnel Counseling: The 
Hawthorne Case,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVII [November, 1951], 265-80). 

18 Of. cit., pp. 560-61 (italics mine). 

19 Whyte, Industry and Society, p. 7. 
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study by Collins, Dalton, and Roy concern- 
ing social cleavage and how it effects per- 
formance on the job. The authors remark 
that “talk of restriction occurs when man- 
agement observes that the conception it has 
of a day’s work differs from that which the 
work group through the medium of produc- 
tion is expressing as its conception.’ Here 
a difference in values is noted at the outset, 
whereas in the rest of these studies this 
problem and its implications are avoided. 
The problem consists of the difficulties of 
constructing an unambiguous definition of 


social welfare in a society where individuals . 


have different values. In the Mayo-inspired 
writings it is avoided by references to 
“simpler” societies, where an adequate so- 
cial ordering is presumed to exist, and by the 
application of “social skills” to cure the 
defect in modern society.”! 

Since there is no explicit statement of the 
aims of “co-operation,” why is there so 
much attention to the “‘skills’” by means of 
which co-operation is to be achieved? Peace 
and harmony for what? The implicit values 
provide the answers to these and similar 
questions. “Harmony” is desired to achieve 
the aims of the particular organization. 
“Employees should have the feeling that the 
company’s goal is worth their effort; they 
should feel themselves a part of the com- 
pany and take pride in their contribution to 
its goal.”? 

The particular firm in which the Haw- 
thorne studies were undertaken, like many 
firms, does not operate in a situation of 


20 Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton, and Don Roy, 
‘Restriction of Output and Sociaf Cleavage in In- 
dustry, Applied Anthropology, V (summer, 1946), 2. 


21 See Robert M. Mciver’s comments on the ideas - 


of Tönnies and Durkheim from which Mayo’s con- 
cepts are derived (Society: A Textbook of Sociology 
[New York: Rinehart & Co., 1937], pp. 483-84). 
Cf. also Mannheim, of. czt.; K. Arrow, “A Difficulty 
in the Concept of Social Welfare,” Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, LVIII (August, 1950), 328-46; Arrow, 


Social Choice and Individual Values (New York: 


Wiley & Sons, 1951). 


2 Gardner, cp. cit., p. 283. Moore (op. cit., p. 654) 
asks why the union cannot equally legitimately be 


- considered an ideal focus of activities. 
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“pure competition.” It is therefore impos- 
sible for us to assume or to show that “‘wel- 
fare” in the sense of maximizing consumer 
satisfaction, or in any other guise, is being 
achieved. Indeed, what might actually be 
occurring in the Western Electric situation 
is interesting: The Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice in its charges against 
the American Telephone and Telegraph and 
its subsidiary, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, alleges that the service company is 
being charged inordinately high prices by its 
manufacturing subsidiary, so that only the 
governmentally regulated rate is earned on 
its capital by the service company, and, of 
course, the capital of which such rates may 
be earned is inflated by the process of over- 
charging. If the allegation is correct, then 
part of these more than competitive profits 
that escape the regulatory mechanism might 
be plowed back into experiments in “mo- 
rale” or employee counseling to maintain 
productive “equilibrium” and output. Who 
finally benefits from this complex situation 
it may be hard to determine, but there is no 
reason that the arrangement should elicit 
immediate and uncritical approval. 


CONSEQUENT ORIENTATION OF THE 
TECHNIQUES AND CONCEPTS 


If peace, harmony, and co-operation be- 
come oriented toward efficiency as defined 
by management, what are the means by 
which they are to be achieved? The means, 
in brief, consist of ‘‘skilful’ operation of 
“symbols,” that is, attitudes or values to- 
ward the external world on the part of an 
individual or a group: ‘““To command his [the 
worker’s| response, one must be skillful in 
the use of symbols to which he has been con- 
ditioned.’’? In the area of informal organiza- 
tion “it Is possible to manipulate the mental 
and emotional processes of people so as to 


23 W, F. Whyte, ‘Conceptual Scheme” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Committee on Human Relétions in 
Industry, 1946) (mimeographed). This process is 
potentially a subtle one, the full implications of 
which management does not seem to have fully 
grasped (cf. Wilensky and Wilensky, of. cit., pp. 
274 ff.). 
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build a harmonious organization.’ “When- 
ever anyone of us undergoes this experience 
of sitting down and patiently listening to an 
individual, not with the purpose of trying to 
understand why he feels and acts as he does, 
a new outlook is likely to develop. We dis- 
cern the beginnings of a new method of hu- 
man control.’ This philosophy of control is 
conceived to extend beyond the industrial 
unit: “The real importance of these studies 
lof Le Play and Durkheim] is the clear dem- 
onstration that collaboration in an industrial 
society cannot be left to chance—neither in a 
political nor in an industrial unit can neglect 
lead to anything but disruption and catas- 
trophe.’’6 

It is, of course, true that the aim of sci- 
entific endeavor is to make prediction and 
hence control over phenomena possible. But 
the purpose of control must logically be di- 
rected to some norm. This is so in fields 
other than social science. If, for example, the 
effects of the development of nuclear energy 
upon the economic and social structure 
could have been foreseen at the time Ruther- 
ford, Bohr, and other workers in atomic 
physics began their early experiments, cbvi- 
ously there would have been a conflict in val- 
ues and a “political problem” analogous to 
that which exists, say, with regard to a new 
taxation program. Thus, while the problem 
of values exists in the physical sciences as 
well, it is often obscured by the uncertainty 
surrounding the practical results of the en- 
deavor. This is also, of course, true of the 
“pure” and theoretical aspects of social sci- 
ence, which are farthest removed from prac- 


24 Whyte, Industry and Society, p. 192. 


° è Roethlisberger, op. cit., p. 40. In the Fortune 
article (n. 16 above) Mayo also hails the Hawthorne 
findings as a “new method of human control.” 


* Social Problems ..., p. 9. The implications of 
this on a political level, which Mayo here explicitly 
mentions, have been quite bluntly stated by Robert 
S, Lynd as resulting in a ‘‘Fascist America run for and 
by businessmen” (Lynd, review of T. N. Whitehead, 
Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1936], Political Science Quarterly, 
LII [December, 1937], 590-92). Cf. also Robert 
Brady, Business as a System of Power (New, York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943), chap. viii. 
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tical application.” On the other hand, in 
many engineering uses of scientific knowl- 
edge, there is close agreement on the goals to 
be achieved. Thus there is no moral conflict 
in practical dentistry, whereas there is one 
in “socialized medicine.” This point is the 
basis of Moore’s objection to the Mayo 
school’s comparison of the ‘‘clinical”’ indus- 
trial relations researcher and his “skills” 
with the physician.”® 

In view of these remarks, how is the con- 
trol exercised by students of human rela- 
tions through the manipulation of symbols 
to be directed? This manipulation seems ori- 
ented in terms of the implicit values. 


The manager of an organization will find it 
useful to know both the pattern of interaction 
which will bring about harmonious relations and 
also how to use symbols so as to achieve that 
pattern.*® 

It is important that all the roles of all the 
individuals be coordinated so that each is ad- 
justed to the needs of the organization as a 
whole.%° 

Whenever a person Is acting in accordance 
with the expectations of some other persons, or 
groups of persons, his behavior is social, or sc- 
cialized.} 


This is again an interesting use of words; 
“social” and “socialized” come to mean the 
same thing as “morale,” “harmony,” etc. 
Now, no objection can be raised to the use 
of these definitions; one should be free in 
constructing theory to make whatever defi- 
nitions are useful. What is interesting is 
their implicit normative intent. And the 
only objection that can be raised is that this 
evaluative context is implicit rather than 
explicitly stated. 

Thus the task of the “clinician” becomés 


27 This ‘‘consumer ignorance” concerning the re- 
sults of research seems the basis of change in values 
discussed by Myrdal (op. cit., Appendix 1). 

28 Op. cil., p. 654. 

2 Whyte, “The Social Structure of the Res- 
taurant,”’ op. ctt., p. 309. “Harmonious” is here used 
with the same intent as ‘‘morale,’”’ etc. 


3 Gardner, of. cit., p. 272. This is an example of 
the use of the concept of equilibrium. 


3 Roethlisberger, of. cit., p. 47. 


one of “socializing” behavior. Underlying it 
might be a doctrine of harmony of interests; 
if people had the right techniques, that is, if 
they understood how adequately to manipu- 
late other persons through the use of “sym- 
bols,” everyone would be happy. The error 
is readily seen if we assume that this were 
the case—that everyone had in fact reached 
perfect efficiency in human relations tech- 
niques. Clearly, if there were no integration 
of goals and values, the result might well be 
chaos rather than “peace” and “harmony.” 
It is precisely this goal integration and value 
resolution that are vital. The methods and 
procedures used in much of current indus- 
trial sociology neglect this matter and then 
attempt to fill the gap with “social skills.” 
To this extent Blumer is right in saying that 
the human relations view missed the central 
character of industrial relations. Fundamen- 
tally, Blumer says, “workers and manage- 
ment are necessarily in conflict with each 
other.’”’®? Moore adds that industrial rela- 
tions” represents a gradual redefinition of 
the scope and character of management 
through trial by ordeal and battle.’’** Here 
we have two hypotheses—that industrial re- 
laticns represent a situation of conflict and, 
then, of accommodation—while the human 
relations school maintains that it is essen- 
tially one of cooperation. It is possible to 
maintain this hypothesis by overlooking the 
problem of establishing a criterion of welfare 
in a society with divergent and conflicting 
values. | 
The counseling program evolved out of 
the Hawthorne studies after it was found 
that changing the physical circumstances in 
the experiments did not seem to have much 
relation to worker output and that the ex- 
periments had inadvertently ‘faltered com- 
pletely the total social situation.” This pro- 
gram seems to be the chief form of the 
“skills” of human relations at Hawthorne. 
It was quickly found that the interview had 


32 Herbert Blumer, ‘Sociological Theory in In- 
dustrial Relations,” American Sociological Review, 


XI (June, 1947), 271. 


33 Op, cit., p. 652. 
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a therapeutic effect; the workers had a 
chance to get things “‘off their chests.” Re- 
duction of workers’ “tensions and frustra- 
tions” was found to restore “personal equi- 
librium” and to increase output.*4 It seems 
clear that a value judgment is implied in re- 
leasing them in this fashion, which is in gen- 
eral conformity with the value orientation of 
these investigations. For example, Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson write: “In so far as the 
counselor can improve the individual’s ad- 
.justment to the structure, he assists in the 
process of communication, for problems of 
defective evaluction and orientation lead di- 
rectly to defective communication.” The 
orientation of these studies is generally such 
that the idea that the workers might con- 
sider management’s orientation “defective” 
_ and, say, organize unions in an attempt to 
change it does not seem to occur to these 
writers and is never advanced as a hy- 
pothesis. 

Several of the passages from the literature 
indicate these writers’ uses of the concept of 
equilibrium. Some remarks about this seem 
appropriate here, although this study is not 
concerned with concepts used in studies of 
industrial relations® but rather deals with 
the implied values. This concept is not used 
in the framework of action; the individual is 
not envisaged as a goal-setting or goal- 
achieving creature. Rather he is considered 

as an inert “element” that does not act 


3 Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., pp. 183, 
227-28, 291-328. - 


35 Jbid., p. 603 (italics mine). The human rela- 
tions attitude toward unions has been recently criti- 
cized by W. Sheppard, “The Treatment of Unions in 
Managerial Sociology,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XIV (April, 1949), 310-13; C. W. M. Hart, 
‘Industrial Relations Research and Social Theory,” 
Canadian Journa! of Economics and Political Science, 
XV (FeBruary, 1949), 1-21; and Wilensky and 
Wilensky, op. cit., pp. 274-77. 


3 The shortccmings of concepts employed in in- 
dustrial sociology are analyzed by Blumer, op. ctt. 
Myrdal (op. cit., pp. 1035—54) presents an interesting 
discussion of biases implied in and introduced by 
concepts used. Sze also C. W. Mills, ‘“The Profes- 
sional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” American 
Journal of Sociology, KLTX: (September, 1943), 
165-80. - 
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unless acted upon and to be manipulated by 
means of human relations ‘‘skills.” In the 
absence of any explicit norm except co-oper- 
ation, the equilibrium concept itself intro- 
duces a certain reinforcing bias; equilibrium 
tor the individual and for the group tends to 
become an end, since human action is not 
envisaged as purposive in the sense of trying 
to change some “equilibrtum.’’ This seems to 
reinforce the tendency of these students to 
judge industrial relations in terms of peace 
and co-operation. Other concepts—for ex- 
ample, communication—operate in the same 
way. 


POSSIBLE VALUE CONFLICTS 


Studies of human relations in industry as 
a rule take the factory as the unit. This 
means that the researcner looks for ‘‘de- 
viant” behavior as defined by the norms of 
the factory. When the “equilibrium,” either 
of the individual or of the plant, is upset, 
“disturbances” develop which are to be rem- 
edied by re-establishing equilibrium. This 
precludes any analysis of certain aspects of 
the system and especially of the institution 
within which the system operates. 

The limitations of this are apparent. Most 
discussions of social prenomena come to 
focus on institutional structure, for it Is 
through such structure that the social proc- 
ess is carried on. But all too frequently the 
structures themselves, rether than any spe- 
cifically stated values relating to their per- 
formance, become the criteria by whica the 
same institutions are judged. If the struc- 
ture of institutions is to be judged in terms 
of the structure of institutions, then clearly 
no,rational judgments can be made in choos- 
ing among alternative institutional struc- 
tures, and then no fundamental! social prob- 
lems can be solved, for the solution of such 
problems necessarily involves choices among 
such alternatives. 

Thus the basic value orientation colors 
the research in industrial relations in these 
studies. The implicit premises orient the 
studies by defining the “problem” under 
consideration and determining the interpre- 


we 
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tation of the situation as well as directing 
conclusions as to policy. The value orienta- 
tion of each study shapes or limits it, and, 
because the values are more often implied 
rather than explicitly stated, a certain fail- 
ure of communication between various 
writers emerges; as Wirth put it, they “talk 
past” one another. This possibility increases 
as studies of industrial relations increase in 
number and are made from the points of 
view of different disciplines which not only 
have different theoretical apparatus but also 
carry over diferent underlying “philoso- 
phies” that direct and limit the studies in 
ways often not recognized. The contrast of 
industrial sociology with economics again 
serves as an example. It is well known that 
historically economics has been closely as- 
sociated with the ideas of liberalism, and, as 
Knight has remarked, ‘‘liberalism takes the 
individual as ziven, and views the social 
problem as one of right relations between 
given individuals.’’*? Research in human re- 
lations in industry seems not to take the 
individual as given but rather attempts to 
alter his psychological state to fit the work 
situation, which, instead, is taken as given. 
Such differences in emphasis are particularly 
unfortunate in an area presumed to be im- 
portant to the understanding of modern 
industrial society, where, because of the 
complexity of the issues, clear discussion is 
essential. 

These differences may be further illus- 
trated by comparisons with other items of 
literature in industrial relations. Consider, 
for example, Golden and Ruttenberg’s Dy- 
namics of Industrial Democracy. In this 
work, in addition to efficiency on the plant 
level, equal, or perhaps greater, stress is 
placed upon such matters as union security, 


37 Frank H. Knight, Freedom and Reform (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 69. Nisbet has 
pointed out that sociology, on the other hand, arose 
in part as an intellectual reinstatement or relegiti- 
mation of the group in reaction to the pre-eminence 
of the dichotomy of the Individual and the group 
posed by seventeenth- and  eighteenth-century 
thought (Robert A. Nisbet, “The French Revolution 
and the Rise of Sociology in France,” American So- 
ctological Review, XLIX [September, 1943], 156-64). 
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greater equality of income, and realistic col- 
lective bargaining. Some studies seem to 
suggest that people should be happy with 
their places in the status system of industry, 
and devices such as interviewing can be used 
to increase their contentment. Golden and 
Ruttenberg, on the other hand, appear to 
feel that people in the work force are often 
not happy with their status, nor should they 
be. Rather the function of the union is to 
bring about greater economic equality and 
greater functional, social, and psychological 
equality. “A prime objective of collective 
bargaining is the redistribution of the pro- 
ceeds of production.” The values of func- 
tional and social equality lead to statements 
of policy that tread roughly on “managerial 
prerogatives”: “The labor union then be- 
comes an instrument through which workers 
seek to replace the ‘system of corporate in- 
dustrial dictatorship’ with one along demo- 
cratic lines,’’*8 Further illustrations are af- 
forded by a contrast of the treatment of the 
labor problem or the labor movement by 
Simons, the Webbs, or the “Wisconsin . 
school,” represented by, say, Perlman. The 
literature of industrial relations abounds 
with examples of such differences in empha- 
‘sis and point of view. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The solution to the problem consists 
simply of an explicit, clear, and concrete 
statement of the values that underlie each 
study. Wirth again has put the matter well: 


It is not to be assumed that the mere revela- 
tion cf these divergent angles of vision will auto 
matically cause the antagonist® to embrace one 


38 C. Golden and H. Ruttenberg, Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942), pp. 21 and 151. A 


33 Henry Simons, “Reflections on Syndicalism,” 
Journal of Political Economy, LIL (May, 1944), 1-25 
(tn this article unions are denounced from an eco- 
nomic point of view); Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Industrial Democracy (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1897) (both of these works are considerably 
more explicit about their premises than the human 
relations school); S. Perlman, A Theory of the Labor 
Movement (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928). The 
last two works are sympathetic to unionism. 
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another’s conceptions or that it will-result im- 
mediately in universal harmony. But the clarifi- 
cation of the sources of these differences would 
seem to be a precondition for any sort of aware- 
ness on the part of each observer of the limita- 
tions of this own view of the others... . It is in 
some tentative fashion as this that social sci- 
entists, even though they are in disagreement 
on ultimate values, can today erect a universe of 
discourse within which they can view objects 
' from similar perspectives and communicate 
_ their results to another with a minimum of am- 
biguity.*° 


Explicit awareness of values will serve to 


focus attention on problems that were not. 


previously apparent. Interpreting industrial 
relations in terms of a given value frame- 
work, explicit or implicit, results in the solu- 
tion of the “labor problem” in terms of some 
ideal model, such as Simons’ competitive so- 
ciety, Golden and Ruttenberg’s “industrial 
democracy,” or the human relations group’s 
rule by intelligent managers armed with hu- 
man relations “skills.” Thus much of current 
research in this area consists of the construc- 
tion of ideology more or less sophisticated. 
The realization that different students of the 
problem have different values leads us to 
- consider to what degree they are in conflict 
and to examine in detail their inconsisten- 
cies. This leads to some interesting ques- 
tions: Are the goals that flow from such 
values necessarily incompatible, or is the 
incompatibility the consequence of a partic- 
ular socioeconomic structure? If the latter is 
even partially true, then the possibility 


40 Preface to Mannheim, op. cit., p. xxvii. Cf. 
also ibid., p. 266. 
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arises of considering changes in the socio- 
economic structure which might reduce the 
incompatibilities. In addition to helping re- 
solve the short-run difficulties, this may in 
the long run lead to a less provincial and 
more fruitful industrial sociology. 

Industrial sociology has been singled out 
in this discussion, but it should be clear that 
similar comments could be made on much of 
the writings on industrial relations, for, as 
the examples from other schools of thought 
have shown, they, too, may contain hidden 
valuations. Moreover, these value conflicts 
do not stem from purposeful bias but rather 
from the fact that various observers have 
been exposed to different environments and 
different intellectual traditions. This, how- 
ever, makes it all the more necessary to 
clear the ground for intelligent discussion 
among them. 

Finally, the argument here is not in- 
tended to deny that questions concerning 
facts, or, more properly, problems of 
whether one theory or another more ade- 
quately relates the variables it intends to 
explain, produce a great deal of controversy. 
The main point is rather that, while the 
question of “facts”? and theories is always 
admitted, the parallel question of “values” 
is often by-passed and ignored. In conse- 
quence the interrelationship between facts 
and values, and the manner in which value 
conflicts complicate the determination of 
facts, is seldom examined. 
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ABSTRACT 


One form of device for accepting or rejecting applicants who are potential successes or failures is to | 
assign a score to each applicant on the basis of which, according to a rule, his acceptance or rejection will 
be determined. A variety of decision rules may be stated within a cost-utility framework, the choice 
among them being determined by selection policy. The construction of formal devices for making selection 
decisions promises to be a valuable kind of research from the standpoint of routine application, clarification 
of selection policy, evaluation of selection procedures, and rationalization of decisions. 


In a number of different fields a char- 
acteristic problem is that of screening a 
population of applicants for a position or 
disposition: some are to be accepted and the 
remainder rejected. Among those accepted, 
some proportion will on the basis of perform- 
ance records and the like prove ‘“‘success- 
ful,” while the remainder will be “failures.” 
The procedure followed may involve merely 
the judgment of an administrator or a 
panel of administrators, or it may depend 
on the more-or-less systematic use of some 
body of routinely collected information. 
Frequently the latter is a test, or test- 
battery, or some other kind of scoring sys- 
tem. A vast literature on the “prediction of 
personal adjustment” is concerned with the 
construction of such instruments. Less at- 
tention has been given to their use. 

Much may be learned about the problem 
of selection by constructing formal devices 
for making the decisions, then investigating 
their properties, limitations, and implica- 
tions for improving the actual selection. 
Although the authors’ interest in this prob- 
lem arose from a concern with selection for 
parole and probation, where informal meth- 
ods of decision prevail, they prefer to state 
the argument in general terms. 
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Assumptions and definitions —By 2 “for- 
mal selection device” we mean an apparatus 
consisting of a selection instrument (e.g., a 
test) which, independently of the estimate 
or judgment of the administrator, assigns a 


score to each applicant; and a rule for decid- 
ing which applicants shall be accepted and 
which ones rejected, solely on the basis of 
their assigned scores. For purposes of illus- 
tration a number of assumptions will be 
made, some of which represent a simplifica- 
tion of reality. 

Assume a finite population of applicants, 
N in number. The classification of each ap- 
plicant as a “success” or a “failure” is de- 
terminate but is not known to the adminis- 
trator making the selection. He knows the 
score of each applicant; the proportion, $, 
of successes in the population; the propor- 
tion, g = 1 — , of failures in the popula- 
tion; and the score distributions of the pV 
successes and the qN failures. The score 
may be either single or composite, and it 
may be either a discrete score, an interval 
on a continuous scale, or the ordinal num- 
ber of the subcategory of an ordered at- 
tribute. We-consider the score to have sig- 
nificance only from the standpoint of order 
and its only use to be to sort the applicants 
into ordered subgroups 1 tò &. There is, 
therefore, no assumption of normality, con- 
tinuity, equality of score units, etc. (While 
such conditions may be useful for, say, con- 
struction of scoring instruments, it is simpler 
to disregard them for considering selection . 
devices in general.) For convenience, assume 
the order 1 to k to be one of increasing 
favorableness to “success.” 

We will investigate the formal properties 
of a class of decision rules by which all 
cases falling above a given “cutting score” 
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are accepted and all cases falling at or below 
the cutting score are rejected. We define as 
the “utility” at a given score, i, the propor- 
tion, U;, of the qN failures which is rejected 
at that score; we define as the “cost” at 
score 2 the proportion, C;, of the pN suc- 
cesses which is rejected. Operating on such 
a rule, the decision will be erroneous with 
respect to the gN (1 — U;) failures accepted 
and the pVC; successes rejected; it will be 
correct for the gVU; failures rejected and 
the pN(1 — C;) successes accepted. Thus, 
at any given score (omitting the subscript) 
we may regard the total population as 
classified in the four categories shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 
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DECISION 
Failure 
Reject....... NU 
Accept TETAP gN(1—U) 
Total 


Clearly, U; and C; vary from 0 to 1 asi 
varies from 0 (all applicants accepted) to k; 
-and for each 7 there is a unique pair of 
values, U; and C;. This relationship defines 
the function C; = f(U,). The graph of this 
function, the “cost-utility curve,” will be 
the basis for the subsequent formulating of 
several alternative rules. It, together with 
the parameters, $ (or q) and NV, completely 
specifies the population under study. No 
particular mathematical form is assumed for 
the function; it,is taken to be defined by the 
table of corresponding values derived from 
the score distributions of successes and 
failures.! See the illustration of a C-U curve 
in Figure 1. 

In the graph of C = f(U) it is useful to 
construct as a standard of reference the diag- 


1 This is derived from the suggestions of Joseph 
Berkson, ‘‘ ‘Cost-Utility’ as a Measure of the Eff- 
ciency of a Test,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XLII (June, 1947), 246-55, but avoids 
his use of normality assumptions, probit transfor- 
mations, and the like. 
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onalC = U. This represents the case of zero 
selectivity; a cost-utility curve having this 
linear form is without value for purposes of 
selection. Moreover, the successive points 
(U: C;) are connected by straight-line seg- 
ments. It is thus recognized that in practice 
—even with a theoretically continuous score 
veriable—only a finite number of score 
intervals will be used. In this case, interpola- 
tion for a value of C corresponding to a U 
intermediate, say, between Uj; and J; is 
along the line segment (U;4, Cj) to 
(Ui, Cj). 

In terms of the foregoing, we may char- 
acterize six rules which have been sug- 
gested in the literature. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Success Total 
HNC N(qQU+-pC) 
pN(1—C) | Nli-—gU—pC) 
pN N 


Rule 1: Maximize “efficiency.”—Stated 
more fully, this rule requires the minimiza- 
tion of the proportion of erroneous selections 
or errors of classification [¢(1 — U) + pC). 
To conform with previous usage in discus- 
sions of predicting a dichotomy,’ the rule is 
stated in terms of efficiency, where by “ef- 
ficiency” 1s meant the fraction by which the 
number of errors is reduced in selecting at a 
given cutting score, as compared to the 
number of errors incurred by blanket ac- 
ceptance of all applicants in the case g < .5 
or by blanket rejection of all applicants in 


2 Lloyd E. Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan, ‘“The 
Efficiency of Prediction in Criminology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIV (March, 1949), 441-51; 
Albert J. Reiss, Jr., ““The Accuracy, Efficiency, and 
Validity of a Prediction Instrument,” ibid., LVI 
(May, 1951), 552-61; see also Louis Guttman, 
tAn Outline of the Statistical Theory of Prediction,” 
in The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, ed. Paul 
Horst (SSRC Bull. 48, 1941); J. P. Guilford and 
William B. Michael, Tke Prediction of Categories 
Jrom Measurements (Beverly Hills: Sheridan Supply 
Co., 1949). 
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the case g > .5. Algebraically we may define 
efficiency in these two cases as 


Efficiency= u-fc (Case I: ¢S.5),] 


Efficiency = (1—C) aol yy 7?) 


(Case IT: g2.5). 


To maximize efficiency we note that, if ef- 
ficiency is zero, we have the following linear 
relationship between C and U: C = (¢/p)U 
in Case I, or C= 1 — (g/p)(1 — U) in 
Case IT. This may be referred to as the “line 
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of zero efficiency” and represented graphi- 
cally in relation to the cost-utility curve as in 
Figure 1, A: With the cutting point at the 
intersection of the C-U curve and the line 
of zero efficiency, selection on the basis of 
the score variable involves as high a pro- - 
portion of errors as does selection without 
regard to the information provided by the 
score variable. (It may be noted that in the 
special case, q = .5, the line of zero ef- 
ficiency coincides with the diagonal, C =. 
U.) Now, the value of C given by the curve 
C = f(U) may be regarded as the value of 
C from the line of zero efficiency minus the 
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Fic. 1.— [Illustrations of cost-utility curve and geometric properties of decision rules (for data for “Ex- 
pectancty Sample” see Table 1): A—line of zero efficiency for Case I of Rules 1 and 2; B—cutting point for 
Rule 3; C—cutting point for Rule 4; D—cutting point for Rule 5 with g = .33 and go = .25, and cutting 


point for Rule 6 with q = .33 and So= .30. 
a 
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difference between the corresponding values 
from the line and the curve; that is, for 


Case I, define : 
X=fU-s(0), (2) 

then } 

C=f(Uj=i0 =X, 
P (3) 


and 


Efficiency = U — fd U— x) =P. 
q\p go`. 


From equation (3) it follows that efficiency 
is a maximum ior a given value of p when X 
is a maximum. Max(X) is readily deter- 
mined by substitution of the empirical set of 
corresponding values of U and f(U) in 
. equation (2). Maximum efficiency is then 
obtained from equation (3). Similarly, we 
have in Case II, | 


Eat—7(1-U)=s(0), (4) 


(5) 


and Max(X) is given by substitution in 
equation (4), which gives maximum ef- 
ficiency directly, by (5). These relation- 
ships are illusirated graphically in Figure 
1, A. 

Rule 2: Maximize “expense-weighted ef- 
ficiency.”®—In Rule 1 the implicit assump- 
tion is made that the two types of error, ac- 
ceptance of a failure and rejection of a 
success, are of equal importance. Where 
‘there are grounds for rejecting that assump- 
tion and some basis for measuring the rela- 
tive importance of the two types of error, a 
more general definition of efficiency can be 
given. Let R be the ratio of the expense‘ of 
misclassifying a success to the expense of 
misclassifying a failure. We then have 


Efficiency = X, 


3 CE. George W. Brown, ‘‘Basic Principles for 
Construction and Application of Discriminators,”’ 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, VI (January, 1950), 
58-61. 

i The term ‘‘cost’’ used by Brown, op. cit., in this 
connection has already been used in this paper in a 
different sense. 
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Efficiency = U aR £ C 
(Case I: *P> 1), 


(6) 
Efficiency = (1 —C) a (1 — V) 


/ 
(Case II: 2< 1). 


The theorems stated about efficiency under 
Rule 1 hold for this modified definition, with 
the appropriate substitution of Rp/q for 
p/q- Clearly, Rule 1 is simply a special case 
of Rule 2. | 

Rule 3: Equalize the probabilities of the 
two types of error—This rule specifies a 
cutting point such that the probability of 
accepting a failure is equal to the probabil- 
ity of rejecting a success, ie., 1 — U = C. 
This equation defines a diagonal line 
through the points (0, 1) and (1, 0), whose 
intersection with the C-U curve determines 
the desired cutting point uniquely (see 
Fig. 1, B). 

Rule 4: Maximize (U — C).—Star has 
proposed a cutting point—considered “most 
efficient,” for the purposes of her study— 
which is equivalent to the specification of 
Rule 4.5 To determine Max(U — C), it is 
only necessary to take the differences be- 
tween the corresponding empirical values of 
U and C, locating the cutting point at the 
score where the difference is greatest. Geo- 
metrically, the difference (U — C) is the 
vertical distance from the C-U curve to the 
diagonal line (see Fig. 1, C). It may be noted 
that the cutting point for Rule 4 is the same 
as for Rule 1, in the special case p = q = .5. 
but the two do not necessarily coincide when 
fx Oo. 

Rule 5: Accept a group containing a fixed 
proportion of failures qo.—In accepting a 
select group of applicants we are presum- 
ably interested in its containing a smaller 


ë Shirley A. Star, “The Screening of Psycho- 
neurotics in the Army,” chap. xiii in Measurement 
and Prediction, by Samuel A. Stouffer et el. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1950). ` 
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proportion of failures than does the entire 
population of applicants. We may set a fixed 
proportion of failures, go, as the specification 
for a rule, in which case it may be shown 
that values of U and C consistent with the 
choice of go (go < q) are given by the equa- 
tion, 


q(1— U) 


tega a 
or equivalently, 
g Po | 
C=1+4*-(U-—1), 
Ppp aa (8) 


waere po = 1 — Qo. 


This equation defines a line drawn through 
the points (1, 1) and (0, 1 — gop/gpo), 
whose intersection with the C-U curve de- 
fines the cutting point for Rule 5, as illus- 
trated in Figure 1, D. 

Rule 6: Accept a fixed proportion of ap- 
plicants, So.—Let the proportion of ap- 
plicants accepted be denoted by S= 1 — 
qU — pC. Setting S = So and rearranging 
the expression for S, we have the equation 
for a line, 

_1-S qU 
i ? b’ 
whose intersection with the C-U curve de- 
termines the cutting point for this rule, as 
illustrated in Figure i, D. 

Other criteria for decistons.—Although, as 
has been shown, it is possible to formulate 
rules which yield a unique decision for any 
population specified by a set of values for p, 
U, and C, the choice among such rules is a 
matter of judgment. Additional rules of this 
type may be formulated, say in terms*of a 
fixed value for go, the number of failures in 
the accepted group, or SoN, the number 
accepted out of a group of applicants. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible to set up limiting 
conditions for a decision, leaving the actual 
decision to judgment within such limits, in 
which case the judgment would be in- 
formed, rather than purely intuitive. To il- 
lustrate: suppose one desires to reach a 
decision on the basis of both the selection 


(9) 
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ratio and the proportion of failures in the 
accepted group. Here neither proportion can 
be varied at will independently of the other, 
but it may be feasible to set up an admissible 
combination of the two in terms of, say, an 
upper limit, g’ for the proportion of failures, 
and a lower limit, 5’ for the selection ratio. 
Admissible combinations of values of these 
two proportions are given by either of the 
equations, 


S= (1-0), 
or (10) 


These, with previously stated equations, in 
fact determine “operating characteristics” 
descriptive of the consequences of various 
possible decisions, given the information on 
the population provided by the scoring in- 
strument. With these established, a judg- 
ment can be reached in terms of such 
relevant considerations as the proportion of 
errors in selection, their distribution as be- 
tween the two types of error, the selection 
ratio, and the success-failure composition of 
the accepted group. In some cases other 
relevant conditions of the problem may 
narrow the range of decision. If, for example, 
the problem is one of “exclusive” selection 
(to select a group, virtually all of whom are 
successes), the right-hand portion of the 
C-U curve will ordinarily be of primary 
interest; whereas for “inclusive” selection 
(to include in the select group virtually all 
the successes in the population) the left- 
hand portion will be of primary concern.’ 
More complex devices.—The six rules con- 
sidered above are all formulated to apply to 
a particular type of selection problem which 
is logically very simple. But the usefulness of 
formal selection devices is not confined to 


*this simple type of problem. To illustrate - 


the possibilities of more complex devices, 
consider the following hypothetical situa- 
tion: 

6 For discussion of exclusive and inclusive selec- 
tion see Star, of. cit., pp. 487-89. 
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A means is available for separating - 
ures from successes without error, e.g., 
lengthy individual psychiatric A 
of each applicant. Since this examination 1s 
very expensive, however, it may be desir- 
able to accept some failures rather than to 
examine every applicant. A screening in- 
strument having positive efficiency (as 
defined below) at some point is used. All 
_ applicants scoring above the cutting score 
on this test are accepted, the remainder 
being put-through the examination. As a 
result, a total of gN (1 — U) failures wiil be 
accepted, no successes will be rejected, while 
N(gU + pC) applicants will be ‘given indi- 
vidual examinations. 

Let K be the ratio of the expense of ac- 
cepting a failure to the expense of examining 
one applicant. By hypothesis, K > 1; 
otherwise all applicants would be accepted 
- without screening or examination. Now, the 
total expense, per applicant, over all N ap- 
plicants is E = qU+ pC + Kq(1 — U), 
taking the expense of examining an ap- 
plicant as unity. To measure the efficiency of 
the screen-examination procedure, we may 
compare this expense with that incurred by 
examining all applicants (Z’ = 1) or with 
that of accepting all applicants (Z” = Kg), 
whichever is cheaper. 

Case I: Kg > 1. In this case it would 
be cheaper, lacking a screening instrument, 
to examine all appplicants at an expense per 
applicant of F’ = 1 than to accept all 
.applicants at an expense of E” = Kg per 
applicant. Therefore, the efficiency result- 
ing from the use of such j instrument 
is given by (E' — E/E =1-—-E=1— 
(gU + pC) — Kgl — U), a the line of 
zero efficiency is given by C = 
1)U + (1 — Kq)/p. As in the treatment 
above of Rules 1 and 2, take X as the 
difference between the respective values of C 
given by the line of zero efficiency and the 
C-U curve. Then efficiency = pX, and 
maximum efficiency is readily determined 
from the empirical value, Max(X). 

Case II: Kg < 1. Here it is cheaper to 
accept all applicants than to examine all 
applicants. We have, ‘therefore, as thé ex- 
pression for efficiency, (E” — E)/E" = 


(9/p)(K —. 
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Kq — E/Kq = (qU[K — 1] — pC)/Kg, and 
for the line of zero efficiency C = (qU/'p) 
(K — 1). As before, efficiency is a maximum 
. when X is a maximum, with the two quanti- 
ties related as follows: Efficiency = pX/¢k. 
In the special case K = 1/g, the line of 
zero efficiency coincides with the diagonal, 
C = U,and the quantity X is simply (U — 
C). Therefore, maximum efficiency requires 
that the cutting point correspond to 
Max(U — C), identical to that given by 
Rule 4. Since Kule 4 was suggested by Star 
for a screening problem somewhat similar to 
the one discussed here, this kind of reasoning 
is implicit in Rule 4. However, no data on 
expense were given to indicate how closely K 
approximated 1/g in Star’s problem. 
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Choice of tnsirument: summary tndexes.— 
The research worker considering a scoring 
instrument for the kind of problem under 
discussion is confronted by the question of 
what kind of instrument Js most suitable. The 
problem may be rephrased to deal with the 
choice among two or more alternative in- 
struments available for the same popula- 
tion. As will be noted, the criteria for suck a 
choice depend upon the rule which will be 
followed in applying the instrument. 

Under Rules 1 and 2, which define ef- 
ficiency in a special and in a general case, 
the preferred scoring instrument is that 
with the greatest maximum efficiency. 

Under Rules 3-6, inclusive, which vield a 
unique cutting point, the preferred instru- 
ment is that having the greatest value of 
(U — C) at the cutting point. 

Where the decision is not framed as a 
rule corresponding tc a unique cutting poirt, 
but where relevant conditions of the prob- 
lem limit the range of decision, to, say, an 
interval of U values, the preferred instr- 
ement, if it exists, is that which has the low- 
est C values for all values of U in the inter- 
val. Clearly, there may be no basis for a 
unique choice as between two alternative 
instruments if their respective C-U curves 
Intersect within the interval under con- 
sideration. 

The possibility of intersecting curves 

$ 
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renders questionable the use of any single, 
summary index for choosing between Instru- 


ments. Of course, instrument A is preferred 


to instrument B if A has lower costs at all 
utilities, other things being equal. If such a 
condition does not hold, no suca categorical 
comparison is warranted, though it may be 
possible to make a unique choice between 
instruments on the assumption of a specific 
decision rule. For this reason, as well as for 
others, the customary correlation, con- 
tingency, etc., indices of “validity” used in 
problems of this type appear to have no 
clear rationale.’ 

For the special case of nonintersecting 
curves, there are many possible index num- 
bers which may be used for summary com- 
parisons of instruments—for example, the 
Mean Cost Rating (MCR), derived as 
follows: 

Let U;, C; denote respectively utility and 
cost at score 7. Then the mean cost over the 
interval of utility, U:—ı to Us, is given by 
(Ci + Cy)/2. The mean cost over all 
intervals of utility is given by the weighted 
mean of the means of the individual inter- 
vals, the weights being the respective mag- 
nitudes of the utility intervals (VU; — Ui-1); 
that is, 


k 
Mean cost =} 2 (C3+-Ci-y) (Ui — Ui), 


disregarding the sum of the weizhts which 
would ordinarily appear in the denomina- 
tor, since this sum, 2(U; — U;_1), is neces- 
sarily unity. Mean cost varies from 0 to 0.5, 
the smaller values being the preferred ones. 
To obtain an index of selectivity on the zero 
to one scale, with positive increments cor- 
responding to increased selectivity, define 
the mean cost rating, MCR = 1 — 2 Mean 
cost = 1 — D(C; + Ci) (U: — Ui). A geo- 
metric interpretation of the MCR is the 
ratio of the area between the C-U curve and 
the diagonal, C = U, to the entire area be- 


7 Cf, the criticism of biserial correlation by 
Berkson, of. cit., p. 247; see also Ohlin and Duncan, 
op. cèt., pp. 448-50, for evaluation of other means of 
appraising instruments—with regard to prediction, 
however, rather than to selection. 
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low the diagonal. The MCR in this respect 
is analogous to Gini’s “coefficient of con- 
centration’ 

Comparisons of instruments based on the 
MCR do not necessarily give the same re- 
sult as comparisons in terms of their maxi- 


mum efficiencies, if p is allowed to vary. . 


The MCR does not depend on the popula- 
tion proportion, p, whereas efficiency does. 
There is, however, the following kind of 
relationship between the MCR and ef- 
ficiency. If the MCR is computed just from 
the three values (0, 0), (U;, C;) at any given 
point, and (1, 1), it can be shown that 
MCR = U; — C; (This is equivalent to 
constructing the C-U curve with just two 
line segments, neglecting intervening points. 
From the formulas given for efficiency, it 
may be seen that in the special cases p = g 
(Rule 1) and Rp = q (Rule 2), efficiency will 
equal this “dichotomous” MCR, whereas 
efficiency will be less than the dichotomous 
MCR in any other case. The further the 
departure from the equality of these special 
cases, the greater will be.the divergency of 
efficiency and the dichotomous MCR, This 
accounts, in part, for the typical discovery 
that it is difficult to construct an Instrument 
with high efficiency where çq is very low,? and 
that efficiency declines in going from an 
“expectancy sample’ to a “validation 
sample” if g decreases between the two 
samples. 

Instrument construction.—The problem of 
constructing an instrument is one of com- 
bining a number of variables in the “best” 
way to discriminate between successes and 
failures. For this purpose,emultiple correla- 
tion, the discriminant function, and various 
systems of more or less arbitrary scoring 
have been suggested. Since the variables are 
often in the form of attributes, the former 
two methods involve the problem of their 


* quantification. The arbitrary systems are 


8 Berkson’s term, ‘‘mean cost rating,” is retained 
here, though he states the derivation in a different 
way. The terminology is somewhat misleading, 
since the higher values of the index correspond to 
lower costs. 

? Ohlin and Duncan, op. cil., p. 445. 

10 Thid., p. 448. 
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usually criticized for failing to give different 
variables proper relative weights and for 
neglecting to take account of intercorrela- 
tions among the independent variables. To 
think of instrument construction as a process 
of building up a cost-utility curve to some 
extent clarifies these problems. 

Suppose the researcher has at his disposal 
a number of “items,” each of which has two 
or more subcategories, whether classes of an 
attribute or intervals of a quantitative vari- 
able. These items are variously related 
among themselves and to the success-failure 
dichotomy. Assuming, as above, a known 
population, the best way to construct an 
instrument is as follows:" Set up the com- 
plete cross-tabulation of all items. In each 
cell of this cross-tab compute the proportion 
of failures. Order the cells by this propor- 
tion, from 1 to k, where there are & cells. 
Cumulate failures and successes respectively 
in this order, to compute utility and cost. 
‘This is an optimum procedure in the sense 
that it produces the “best” cost-utility 
curve. Any alternative procedure, using the 
same items, will yield a C-U curve such that 
(U —C)y <(U—C).. for any value 
of U. Further, this procedure yields the 
optimum instrument for any of the rules 
stated above. 

The procedure for constructing an in- 
strument which is optimum in theory, fails 
in practice, because the: number of cells 
rapidly becomes too great for stability with 
increasing numbers of items, when an in- 
strument is being constructed with sample 
data for application to an unknown popula- 
tion. The researeher then has to choose 
among the available items which to retain in 
the instrument and which to discard. How- 
ever, consideration of the theoretical opti- 
mum leads to suggestions for an empirical 
approach which will be called the “cost- 
‘utility item selection method.” 

The first step in this method is to set up 
each individual item as a cost-utility curve. 
From the array of curves, select the “best” 
item—it may not be determined solely on 


u Cf, Brown, op. cit. 
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the basis of the curves; supplementary 
criteria, such as the reliability of the item 
or its theoretical relevance, are often avail- 
able. Within each subcategorv of this first 
item, run C-U curves for those remaining, 
choosing in each case to retain the item hav- 
ing the “best” curve. Subclassification may 
be repeated as many more times as desired, 
though it is unlikely that further subclassi- 
fication will be profitable after a few items 
have been selected. Although the method 
does not necessarily produce the best in- 
strument which could conceivably be con- 
structed from a given set of data, it provides 
an empirical means of takirg account of 
varying degrees cf association between 
items and the criterion dichotomy and 
among items. At the same time, it leaves 
room for discreticn in the retention of 
items, which the researcher will wish to 
exercise In any case. It has the virtues of 
simplicity and eccnomy and is probably 
superior to the essentially arbitrary short- 
cut methods of item scoring often used. 

Asmall experiment will illustrate the use of 
this method: Reiss’s data on juvenile proba- 
tioners were restudied.” The best single 
item seemed clearly to be the psychiatrist’s 
“recommendations for treatment.” This 
item was dichotomized, with subcategories, 
(a) “place delinquent in closed institution 
or psychotherapy” and “place delinquent in 
adequate community environment” vs. (b) 
all other recommendations, including cases 
not referred to the psycniatrist. Within a, 
the item ‘“‘deportment record in school” was 
used, with subcategories (1) “poor and very 
poor,” (2) “fair, good, and excellent,” (3) 
‘not in school.” Within b the item “truancy 
record” was used, with subcategories (i) 
“habitual, frequent, and occasional” and 
(ii) “none and not in school.” Table 1 shows 
the instrument constructed on the ex- 
*pectancy sample and applied to a validation 
sample. 

' Table 2 shows as summary indexes the 

2 Reiss, of. cit., and ‘‘Delinquency as the Failure 
ot Personal and Social Controls, American Socio- 
logical Review, XVI (April, 1951), 196-207. ° 
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MCR’s and maximum efficiencies of the 
instrument just described; the one originally 
constructed by Reiss using an arbitrary 
zero-one scoring method with the three 
items mentioned here and a fourth, “‘ade- 
quacy of personality controls’; and the 
single item, “recommendations for treat- 
ment” (with four subcategories, rather than 
dichotomized as above). From these data we 
may conclude: The C-U item-selection 
method is preferable to the arbitrary meth- 
od, even thcugh many: promising item com- 
binations were not tried and even though 
the number of items was reduced from four 
to three. The use of three or four items pro- 
duced no outstanding improvement cver 
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the use of the “best” item alone—a result 
reminiscent of the frequently disappointing 
performance of the multiple correlation 
technique with social data. On the basis of 
previous experience, we would expect that 
adding items would apparently improve re- 
sults in the expectancy sample, at the ex- 
pense of greater instability as shown by the 
validation sample. The increases in ef- 
ficiency contrast with decreases in MCR’s; 
the explanation lies in the change in the 
proportion of failures between the two 
samples and in the instability of the instru- 
ments. The method clearly merits further 
testing. 


TABLE 1 


INSTRUMENT CONSTRUCTED BY THE COST-UTILITY 
ITEM-SELECTION METHOD 


CUMULATIVE Per CENT 


ITEM AND S Expectancy Validation 
SUBCATEGORY Cone Sample Sample 
Cost Utility Cost Utility 
“Recommendations” (a) 
“Deportment” (1)...... 1 4 15 2 12 
= AA ees 2 12 42 11 41 
: (I sen. 3 22 54 18 47 
“Recommendations” (b) 
“Troaney -csscaeese- 4 46 77 50 72 
k GDP... 5 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases......-.-)..-.00- 495 241 242 132 


* Includes cases with no department record. | 
t Includes cases with unknown truancy record. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN COST RATINGS AND MAXIMUM EFFICIENCIES 


INSTRUMENT 


C-U item method..... 
Arbitrary score method 


š Single item, “recommendations”... 


_ OF THREE INSTRUMENTS 


+ 
Mean Cost RATING Maximum EFFICIENCY 





*, 
expect- 


Valida- ` | Expect- Valida- 
ancy tion ancy tion 

Sample Sample Sample Sample 
Sre RT .41 .35 .16 21 
ieee Oe .38 35 .12 17 
.35 .37 s4 .14 


e 
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_ PROBLEMS OF APPLICATION 


The framework of assumptions about 
selection devices set up above may not re- 


" flect accurately the actual situation with 


respect to the statistical information avail- 
able about the population concerned or the 
policy considerations in the context of 
which selections are made. Every selection 
problem must be examined carefully from 
both these standpoints. Some relevant issues 
are stated in a general way below. 
Statistical problems.—An actual selec- 
tion situation seldom ‘concerns a pop- 
ulation of applicants in which $, C, and 
U are fixed, known quantities and where 
the classification into successes and fail- 
ures is determinate at the time of selec- 
tion. Typically, the selection instrument 
will have been constructed on such a 
population but is to be applied to a new 
group whose composition is unknown, ex- 
cept for the score value available for each 


' applicant. The selection procedure, there- 


fore, has in it an implicit forecast’, and the 
numerical values describing the structure of 


the population are actually estimates rather 


than known quantities. Furthermore, the 
estimates are often found to differ from the 


‘actual quantities to a greater extent than 


can be accounted for readily by random 
sampling fluctuations. Moreover, alterna- 
tive scoring instruments may have different 
degrees of reliability from the sampling 
standpoint and may vary in the extent to 
which they are subject to nonrandom in- 
stability. 

The devices presented above take no 
account of these problems. However, it is 
logically possible to handle them within a 
formal apparatus—though such an ap- 
paratus would be considerably more com- 
plex than any considered here. There 1s, of 
course, a highly developed theory of sta- 
tistical decision functions designed to deal 
with inference and estimation in problems 

13 There is a tendency in the literature to confuse 
problems of selection with those of prediction. The 


two require separate analysis in order that the re- 
spective and complementary roles of each in actual 


‘ applications may be understood. 
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involving random variation. Qn the other 
hand, where instability takes on a nonran- 
dom character—i.e., where ‘statistical con- 
trol”? is lacking—it may still be possible to 
incorporate approximate empirical adjust-. 
ments into a selection instrument if the mag- 
nitude of the necessary adjustments can be 
anticipated, say, by a study of time trends 
or cyclical movements. 

The selection -devices considered here 
make the implicit assumption of independ- 
ence, i.e., that the acceptance or rejection of 
one applicant does not affect the probability 
of another’s classification as a success or 
failure. In at least some individual situations 
in certain kinds of selection problems such 
an assumption seems clearly contrary to 
fact. Whether, in fact, the lack of inde- 
pendence is sufficiently serious to warrant 
the discarding of this theoretically useful 
simplifying assumption would have to be 
determined empirically and with the ex- 
ercise of discretion in particular situations. 
Thecretically, devices might be constructed 
on certain assumptions of a “contagious” 
relationship among applicants, though at a 
cost of increased complexity. 

Decision criteria and policy considerations. 
—~The usefulness of a formal device for selec- 
tion—assuming the availability of a selection 
instrument whichisin somedegreeeffective— 
is a function of the degree to which the device 
incorporates the factors which, from a policy 
standpoint, are regarded as properly rele- 
vant to a decision. In most cases these factors 
are likely to be numerous, though frequent- 
ly unstated. Research is likely to proceed, 
therefore, by simplifying the selection prob- 
lem in an effort to state it in formal terms. 

Thé devices considered here are limited 
to the case of two-valued decisions {accept 
us. reject) and two-valued classification of 
outcome (success vs. failure). In some 
problems several decision categories may be 


HL. J. Savage, ‘The Theory of Statistical De- 
cision,” Journal of the American Statistical Assccia- 
tion, XLVI (March, 1951), 55-67. 

8 Cf. Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection fer Parole (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951}, Appendix D, 
‘Routine Readjustment of the Experience Tablé.” 
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desirable, for example, accept without 
‘supervision, accept with supervision, post- 
pone acceptance pending further training 
of applicant, reject outright. Similarly, out- 
come may be graded in terms of the degree 
of success and the seriousness of failure or 
measured in terms of the income or loss re- 
sulting from the performance of an appli- 
cant. Use of such multiple categorizations 
requires basic modifications in the cost- 
utility scheme which is the foundation of all 
the devices considered here. Presumably the 
dichotomization of decision and of outcome 
will involve a more serious simplification of 
some situations than of others. 

In the devices here described it is also as- 
sumed that selection policy can be complete- 
ly formulated in terms of the success-failure 
composition of the accepted and rejected 
groups of applicants, and the quantitatively 
measurable expenses of given kinds of 
decisions. In some situations it seems fea- 
sible to measure those expenses which take 
a monetary form, such as the expense of 
training an applicant for a job or the value 
of production lost if he is rejected. But in 
many problems, the major expenses are not 
measurable in money. For example, in the 
handling of suspected criminals social policy 
prescribes the conviction of the guilty and 
the acquittal of the innocent, and it is a 
serious matter to make either type of error. 
It would probably be impossible, however, 
to secure consensus as to the relative gravity 
of the two types of error in such a form as to 
frame a procedure for minimizing expenses. 
In fact, public opinion might view the mat- 
ter differently in varying circumstances, say 


as between a period of lax law enforcement 


and one of very strict enforcement swith. 
vigorous prosecution of suspects. 

A related problem is that expenses may 
vary from individual to individual instead 
of being constant as postulated here. This 
would be especially true if the success-failure 
dichotomization were a great oversimplifica~ 
tion of performance criteria. 

Research on selection devices may have 
the incidental function of clarifying policy. 
In order to construct such a device, certain 
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criteria of decision must be postulated and 
their consequences worked out. To the ex- 
tent that the criteria seem unrealistic or the 
consequences undesirable, further reflection 
is necessary. This may have the effect of 
making explicit policy considerations which 
were heretofore only implicit, or of pointing 
out inconsistencies in past actions, or even of 
revealing contradictions in the guiding 
norms heretofore accepted. Certainly it is 
true that the ideology of many policies is 
logically defective. The most notorious ex- 
ample is the precept “the greatest good for 
the greatest number’; an analogous ab- 
surdity would be a decision rule requiring 
“maximum utility for minimum cost.” 
Uses of formal selection devices.—We have 
already considered two uses: (1) routine ap- 
plication for making actual selections, in 
order to contro] the composition oi ac- 
cepted and rejected groups of applicants and 
the expenses associated with each type of 
decision, insofar as possible with an avail- 
able selection instrument; (2) clarification of 


the policy considerations affecting selection | 


decisions. Two additional uses are (3) 
evaluation of selection procedure and (4) 
rationalization of decisions. 

In situations in which informal methods 
of selection are used, there is seldom anv 
adequate basis for judging their efficacy. A 
formal selection device incorporating an 
objective selection instrument provides a 
norm against which informal practice may 
be evaluated. Such an evaluation does, 
however, depend on the temporary ac- 
ceptance of an “experimental” approach to 
the selection problem. That is, a group of 
cases 1s to be accepted without reference to 
the existing informal selection procedures or 
the proposed selection instrument. Dummy 
decisions are made for each case, and out- 
comes are recorded. It is then possible to 
compare what effect the informal pro- 
cedure would have had as compared to that 
of the decisions produced by the formal de- 
vice. There is also the possibility of compar- 
ing alternative selection instruments or 
different decision rules. , 

The necessity for an experimental period 


+ 
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_ arises from the fact that in most selection 
problems a given decision precludes ex- 
perience with the effect of an alternative 
decision. Thus, we know the proportions of 
successes and failures among the accepted 
applicants but not how many potential 
successes are rejected. The effort to intro- 
duce a formal decision procedure does not 
create this fact, but it does emphasize it. In 
followingoutinformal procedures, it may per- 
haps escape notice that the accuracy of one 
class of judgments—the rejection of ap- 
plicants—has gone unchecked. 

Even in situations where there is a prefer- 
ence for informal selection procedure over 
that of an available formal device, the latter 
may be valuable as an auxiliary means of 
- reaching a decision based on judgment. For 
example, in most states parole decisions are 
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reached in conference after a consideretion of 
each case individually. Suppcse the parole 
board is informed of the disposition which 
would be made of an applicant according to 
a formal decision rule. It may then have 
some degree of confidence in its own de- 
cision, if that is in agreement. But if the two 


` disagree, reasonable arguments should be 


forthcoming to justify the judgment. Cases 
of this kind, particularly if frequen:, may 
reveal that intuition, or even prejudice, is 
often being used as a basis for judgment, or 
they may force the recognition cf a more or 
less rational basis for judgment heretofore 
utilized unconsciously or inconsistently. 
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ABSTRACT 


Elected local union officers, in general, are higher paid and more skilled than the rank-and-file workers 
they represent. High seniority and being in a position to communicate with other workers favor selection 
to union office, but exceptions occur when the plant has been recently organized or when there has been a 


sharp turnover in cfficers. 


Ever since the publication of the Haw- 
thorne studies,” industrial sociologists have 
been aware of the existence of status 
hierarchies in face-to-face work groups. 
Warner and Low. provide a well-docu- 
mented example of a similar hierarchy ex- 
tending over an entire plant.’ 

According to tradition, unionism is an 
equalitarian protest movement. Although 
American unionism was strongest among 
skilled workers until the 1930’s, in recent 
years industrial unions covering every 
wage-earner in the plant have grown 
tremendously. 

Given these conflicting forces, the status 
system and the equalitarian tradition, from 
what groups within the industrial hierarchy 
are union officers selected? How does the 
status hierarchy existing among informal 


1 The research reported here is part of a larger 
study of human relations in the local unions sup- 
ported by the Grant Foundation and under the 
general direction of William F. Whyte at the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. A more 
complete analysis of this problem area is published 
in the author’s recent book, The Local Union: Its 
Place in the Industrial Plant (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953). The data are based on interviews ‘and 
observations in twenty local unions in four north- 
eastern communities which ranged in size from 
20,000 to 2,000,000, the locals being evenly divided 
between the AF of L and the CIO. None of the 
studies included building trades, railroads, or re- 
tailing. 

2Fritz J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939). 


3W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Social 
System of the Modern Factory (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947). 


work groups affect the formal structure of 
the local union? This paper will deal with 
the problem among part-time, volunteer 
officers who still hold regular jobs in the 
plant. These stewards, chief stewards, of- 
ficers, and executive board members receive 
at most a token salary plus “lost-time” 
payments to recompense them for wages 
actually lost for time taken from the job. 

The evidence from the locals is that local 
officers are more likely to be elected from 
(1) higher-paid and more skilled workers; (2) 
those with more seniority, both within the 
plant and within the union; (3) those wita 
ample opportunities to talk and ‘‘move 
around” the plant; (4) those from dominant 
ethnic groups; and (5) men rather than 
women. Together these conditions provide a 
rough operational definition of high in-plant 
status. (The last two nonoccupational con- 
ditions will not be considered here.) 

In every case observed where, on the. 
contrary, low-status workers held a majority 
of official positions, there had been a recent 
upheaval: the plant had been recently 
unionized, or there was a sharp turnover of 
officers. ° 

I 


In a majority of cases there was active 
competition for top local officers; less so for 
stewardships or other minor positions. Pay, 
accessibility, and seniority seemed to favor 
selection everywhere, regardless of the de- 
gree of competition or the size of the group. 


PAY 


In general, union leaders are selected 
from higher-paid and more skilled workers. 
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Union-wide officers often hold the highest 
paid jobs under the jurisdiction of the local; 
stewards are frequently the highest paid in 
their department. Many unions make a 
strenuous effort to get a “balanced slate” 
of officers through getting representatives 
from many departments, which, to some ex- 
tent, obscures the concentration of real con- 
trol. In one company, thirteen out of seven- 
teen officers were at the top of their promo- 
tional ladders. The president was in the 
highest pay grade, with only eight others, 
out of eighteen hundred, receiving as much 
as he. 

Table 1 summarizes the executive board 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of 


P ta 
ercentage of Votes Cast for 


: Workers in , a 
Weekly Wage Given Pay a 
Grades Grades 
$71.50 or more....... 3 14 
$67 .00-$70.50....... 11 16 
$63 .00-$66.50....... 14 30 
$55.00-$62.50....... 24 32 
$48 .00-$54.50....... 19 7 
$47.50 ard under..... 19 1 
Total egoeran 7 1C0 100 


elections in a large utility local for five years, 
by percentage of votes from various labor 
grades. Only 28 per cent of the work force 
received in excess of $63.00 a week, al- 
though 60 per cent pf the votes were cast for 
men in these classifications. 

This company, with approximately two 
thousand employegs, spreads its operations 
over a wide geographic area and divides 
them in three shifts. As a result, the op- 
portunity for workers to compare each 
other’s job fs limited. 

An automobile assembly plant is a rela- 
tively compact unit. It is easy for an aspir- 
ing politician to get to know many people. 
The vast majority of the workers do roughly 
the same kind of work, and comparisons 
between the merits of jobs are easy. Table 2 
comes from two such plants, each with ap- 
+ proximately fifteen hundred employees. In 
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Plant A there were contested elections for 
five out of eight vacancies. The election in 
Plant B was turbulent, with each pcsition 
being sharply contested, there being as 
many as six candidates for some ofiices— 
indeed, the president’s margin of victory 
was only 2 per cent. Forty per cent of the 
workers in Plant A voted and 85 per cent 
in Plant B. 

In Plant A the successful candidates for 
president and the chairman of the grievance 
committee were tool- and diemakers, both 
receiving the highest rate paid any union- 
ized occupation in the plant. Candidates 
from these two departments. with 6 per cent 
of the labor force, received 45 per cent of 
the votes. On the other hand, assemblers, 
who comprised a large portion of the total 
work force, had far less than proportional 
representation in. terms of votes received and 
officers elected. 

For organizational purposes the union 
divided Plant B into three sections having 
equal membership: (1) maintenance, body 
build, and parts; (2) trim; and (3) chassis. 
The jobs in the first category carried the 
highest prestige, that is, they were the 
most highly desired; the second and the third 
followed in descending order. Two-thirds of 
the votes were cast for men who worked in 
the first group, while not a single officer was 
elected from the third group, and therefore 
an executive board member had to be as- 
signed to them. (This officer m turn objected 
strongly to being “‘degraded.’’) In Plant B, 
48 per cent of the votes were received by 
men in departments that represented 17 per 
cent of the bargaining unit. 

The president of a paperworkers local 
earned almost the top pay ia his company, 
with only sixteen men out of eleven hundred 
ahead of him. He worked in zhe department 
with highest prestige in the largest section of 
the plant. The vice-presiden= was a mainte- 
nance man; less than 10 per cent of the plant 
were in pay grades above his. 

Tn several needle trades locals, sates and 
pressers were the highest-paid crafts in the 
industry. Between them they held almast all 
the top offices, although they comprised but 
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30 per cent of the membership. In the elec- The crucial date in this union is 1933. Those 
tion for the two business agents, one was who were members before then are “old- 
called a “cutter’s agent” and the other a timers.” The newcomers are called “NRA 
“‘presser’s agent.” It was believed that only babies.” The old-timers are the active people ia 
the cutters and pressers had a chance to be the union. 


elected, althcugh, once in a while, operators The older men look down on the youngsters 
and miscellaneous workers might make a -—that is, those aged forty-five and younger. 
futile attempt. They say they haven’t got their measles vet. 
TABLE 2 
Prantr Bt 
CLASSIFICATION 
Hourly Pay Votes Officers SS am Votes Officers 
Range Received | Elected Workers Received | Elected 

Tool and die.............. $1.82-$2.06 27 2 t t t 
Skilled maintenance........ $1.78-$1.98 18 i 7 16 3 
Materials handling (stock- 

FOOD A $1.47-$1.52 0 0 9 32 4 
Inspector sire cei cave vexs $1.52-$1.65 5 1 3 8 1 
Truck-drivers............. $1.57 ( 0 1 6 1 
Semiskilled production{.... $1.57-$1.82 40) 4 2 30 1 
Unskilled production (as- 

semblers, etc.)T......... $1.47-$1.56 10 0 71 8 1 
Unskilled mainzenance..... $1.32-$1 . 62 Q 0 7 Q 0 

Total iaaa enhanc poeta wena sae 100 8 100 100 11 








* The pay rang? in Plant B is not available. However, it is believed to be roughly equivalent to that in Plant A, except for stock- 
and tool-room alerts. 


t No such classification in Plant B. 
t It will be noted that there is a significantly different plant distribution of these “‘skilled’’ and “unskilled” categories in the two 
ts. 


plan 


With the exception of cutters, all workers The younger girls always want a dance. They 
of Italian extraction were included in one wont show up for meetings, and they won’t 
local. Pressers comprised about one-quarter take responsibility. The young fellows are al- 


of this local’s membership but supplied all ka s interested in bowling and fishing, that’s 
all, 


the top officers and nineteen out of twenty- It’s us older men, the “Johnnies.” who built 
eight executive board members. The “mis- jh. union 
cellaneous” trades, the lowest-paid groupin fhe veterans [G.I veterans] don’t reallv 


the industry, also provided one-quarter of have much of a chance. They’re too young yet. 


the Italian members but did not have a Who the hell is O’Malley [a man running for 

single repeseritative on the board. (Equiva- office]? I don’t think he has been with the 

lent figures could not be obtained for non- company for three years. What does he know 

Italian workers, as these were divided bout what we want? 

among craft locals.) Di Argelo has been with the company thirty 

years. There isn’t much they can put over on. 

him. 

a l l They say I’m too young. I ought to wait 
Seniority and age are almost as important around a while before I stick my big nose out. 

as pay in determining a worker’s chance of But I get so mad that I just have to work. 


SENIORITY 


being elected to union office. The following In a majority of cases the discrimination 


statements indicate common attitudes: against younger or less senior employees is 


v 
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purely due to the feeling that they have had 
less experience and are merely “young up- 
starts.” Many plants have ‘‘superseniority,” 
which means that union officials are the last 
ones in their departments to be affected by 
layoffs. Where this exists, comments like 


that of a local president are sometimes 
heard: 


The guys don’t like superseniority, so they 
get around it by always electing the oldest man 
as steward. The duds we get this way! 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Even if a man holds a high prestige job, 
much depends upon the questions: Can he 
talk to others? Can others see him? Can he 
move around? How far? Other things being 
equal, those who have the greatest chance 
to talk to others are most likely to become 
leaders.‘ 

Three, departments in one company per- 
form identical operations. Curiously enough, 
in two of these departments all the stewards 
elected in the last seven years have come 
from Pay Grade II, the second highest. The 
majority of stewards from the third depart- 
ment are from Pay Grade IV. The explana- 
tion for this was simple: all the workers were 
required to stick close to their benches with 
the exception of men from Pay Grade II 
in the first two departments and those from 
Pay Grade IV in the third. These men spent 
approximately one-quarter of their time in- 
specting machinery and, incidentally, talk- 
ing to other workers! As one union officer 
said: 

The IPs get around a whole lot in my de- 
partment. We make the rounds once an hour 
supposedly, both on our side and the production 
side. This is wonderful from a political point of 
view. We get to see everybody. That’s the only 
way I could‘do my union job. 


Another remarked: 


" To tell you the truth, I spend most of my 
time talking. To be sure, I go around from place 


‘Cf, Leon Festinger, Stanley Schacter, and Kurt 
Bach, Social Pressures and Informal Groups (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950). In a veterans’ housing 
project those who lived in strategically located 
houses made the largest number of friends. 
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to place inspecting—I let nothing dangerous 
happen. But this is the time I build the union. 


Only 20 per cent of the employees of an- 
other company had jobs which permitted 
them to move around the plant.- Yet this 
group supplied three out of five officers. The 
other two were supposedly tied to their 
jobs, but actually they, too, spend a large 
part of their working hours talking to other 
members. 

In a white-collar local, I.B.M.-machine 
operators were frequently elected as stew- 
ards or officers. Their jobs had a high po- 
litical potential because, in the first place, 
they were in constant contact with the 
clerks who brought them material to 
process; second, while the machines were 
operating, they had plenty of time to talk; 
and, finally, in many of the offices they were 
the only men present. 

As a rule, maintenance and supply men 
have unusual political advantages, al- 
though for opposite reasons. Maintenance 
men move around from worker to worker, 
while the workers themselves are required to 
visit the supply clerks. 

Shipping and receiving, a department 
whose function was very close’ to that of 
supply, played a key political role in a 
medium-sized chemical plant. This depart- 
ment was located right in the center of the 
main building. Although the president was 
a maintenance man, the vice-president, the 
treasurer, and the sergeant-at-arms were all 
shippers. 

Contact and accessibility are no more 
decisive than any of the other factors so far 
discussed. For example, the cleaners in a 
large manufacturing plantacted as a link be- 
tween departments. They carried rumors, 
information, and messages as part of their 
jobs and so were looked upon as people who 
“knew what was up.” Yet none was ever 
‘elected or ran for office. It seems that the 
low pay and menial nature of their job made 
their status entirely too low for successful 
political ambiticn. 

Tn all but two of the twenty situations 


_ studied, the bulk of the officers and stewards 
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came from the highest-paid 20 per cent of 
the work group. However, other circum- 
stances, such as opportunities to meet 
others, seniority, and sex and nationality, 
further narrowed the groups from which the 
majority of officers were selected. 

It cannot be stated that a certain indi- 
vidual is more likely to win an election ġe- 
cause he has higher status. All our current 
knowledge enables us to state is that more 
leaders come from higher- than from lower- 
paid groups. A few hypotheses may explain 
these phencmena. 

1. High-status groups appear to partici- 
pate in urion activities more than low- 
status ones.’ Assuming that they are sup- 
ported as “favorite sons,” high-status candi- 
dates will have a better than average “hance 
of winning elections. 

2. To some extent, individuals holding 
high-status jobs are more likely to win 
votes, since they are “respectable” or 
“looked up to.” It may be that a rank-and- 
file member thinks that a man who has not 
been successful on his job is not a good bet 
as a union officer. 


3. In general, one might expect that 


higher-paid workers with high seniority 
would be unlikely to want lower-paid 
younger workers as their leaders. On the 
other hand, a lower-paid worker might not 
resist being represented by someone with 
higher pay. 

4. Many of the higher-paid jobs require 
quasi-supervisory duties and skill in human 
relations. In many instances, men who are 
successful at these jobs provide good officer 


material. 
II i 


The cases below are typical of the excep- 
tions which we have observed. However, 
since they cover only newly formed locals, 
they probably are not representative of all 
the various instances in which low- ot 
middle-status workers gain control of the 
local. 


5 George Strauss and Leonard Sayles, “Patterns 
of Participation in Local Unions,” Industrial and 
Isabor Relations Review, VI, No. 1 (October, 1952), 
31-44. 
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The defeat of an independent union — 
For eight years the CIO and an independent 
union were locked in a bitter struggle for — 
the allegiance of employees in a large manu- 
facturing plant. The CIO charged the inde- 
pendent with being insufficiently aggressive 
in seeking pay raises and better promotions 
—and that its officers were ‘‘selling out to 
management.” Their opponents argued 
that the introduction of a national union 
would “just cause trouble.’ Rumors were 
circulated about the evil effects of “outside 
domination” by the “Communist” CI). 
The CIO lost three elections in a row but 
finally won the fourth. | 

To some extent the contest was betwe2n 
higher- and lower-paid workers. An aggres- 
sive CIO leader pointed out: 


A worker who is on the top level is not int2r- 
ested in getting anything else. The older guys 
slow up. An individual on his way up has ais 
own future to protect. 


While the union was still being organized, 
another said: 


The best men to contact are men just start- 
ing out, still ambitious, beginning to realize that 
they aren’t going to make a million. The most 
difficuit to organize are those on the top. Eut 
when things settle down they make gcod 
leaders.’ i 


In the first elections under the CIO the 
center of political power moved sharply down 
to the lower pay levels. The old president 
had come from one of the highest pay 
groups; the new one, from one of the lowest. 
In the last five elections under the inde- 
pendent, candidates from the top pay 
brackets received 14 per cent of the total 
vote cast; under the new union, they re- 
ceived less than 1 per cent. 

Eighty-five per cent of thes new officers 
and stewards had not held office under the 

6 A group of textile workers staff members cur- 
ing a recent union convention told one of us thaz in 
their experience, contrary to ours, most of the sup- 
port for the new union, in about a third of the cases, 
came from skilled workers, More often it came from 
middle-paid groups. In practically every situation 
where the original officers were unskilled, within a 
few years the control shifted to the skilled group. 
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independent. Many of the officers of the 
independent had held quasi-supervisory 
jobs. The members now felt that these men 
were “too close to the top.” “Lead men” and 
inspectors similarly were thought to be 
“tainted” with management. 

Within eighteen months after control of 
the union had shifted to the low-status 
workers, there were signs of a movement 
back to the older “equilibrium”: low-paid 
officers were being replaced by higher-paid 
ones. In six of the eight officer elections for 
which there was a serious contest, the 
highest-paid candidate was successful. In- 


deed, the first president of the CIO was 


replaced by the former president of the 
independent! 

While in the first election under the CIO, 
- officers in the two highest wage grades re- 
ceived something less than 20 per cent of the 
votes, they received 31 per cent in the 
second election. They had polled 30 per cent 
in the independent period. 

A steel plant-—Ten years ago the CIO 
organized a medium-sized basic steel mill 
after a sharp struggle. The drive was speer- 
headed by unskilled, comparatively low- 
paid men from the fabricating department. 
. The first two presidents were fabricators, 

' earning “Job Class” 8 (Job Class 30 was the 
highest paid). After five years, control 
shifted to the mill proper, which elected 
both the third president (Job Class 18) and 
the incumbent (Job Class 24). 

A quality furniture plant.—This plant was 
organized by the CIO in the middle of 
= World War II. The majority of the union’s 
officers and its organizational strength came 
from the unskilled departments. Although 
the union obtained substantial wage in- 
creases, these were primarily cents per hour, 
which tendetl to decrease traditional dif- 
ferentials between skill groups. 

. An AF of L union began working with 
the skilled groups, relying heavily on the 
“Communist” issue. In the National Labor 
Relations Board election that followed, the 
AF of L won—but by an extremely small 


`. margin. Although the AF of L shop com- 


mittee was elected in the same manner as 
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that of the CIO that preceded it, there were 
new faces from every department but one. 
The exception was a group of very un- 
skilled workers who were the most strongly 
CIQ-oriented in the plant. The top odficers ` 
of the new union, however, all held highly 
skilled jobs. The first new AF of L contract 
granted percentage wage increases that ir- 
creased the pay diferential between un- 
skilled and skilled workers and actually 
reduced the minimum wage rate that zould 
be paid in the plant. 

Paris manufacturing company.—Until re- 
cently this company employed several hun- 
dred workers, a large proportion of whom 
had been with it for ten to thirty years. 
With defense orders, the plant doubled in 
size, and management made a number of 
sericus mistakes. A mildly paternalistic 
president delegated much of his power to a 
more autocratic general manager, and the 
wage level was allowed to fall below the 
community average. A CIO affiliate made a 
vigorous attempt to organize the plant. 
Many of the older workers retained their 
faith in the president; nevertheless, the 
newer workers prevailed, and the CIO was 
selected as a bargaining agent. 

The new local elected five officers. Three 
had less than a year’s seniority, and none 
held jobs requiring great skill. One oz the 
two long senior employees had been de- 
moted for a serious violation of company 


_rules. (Although only 5 per cent of the work 


force was Anglo-Saxon, three out of five 
officers were Anglo-Saxons.) 

Although all the cases above illustrate 
how low-status workers gained control of 
newly formed locals, in others low-status 


workers have been equally successful in dis- 


placing those of higher status as officers of 
old, well-established locals. Apparently, 
each change in administration occurred only 
after a long period of smoldering discontent 
among the rank and file topped off by 
serious misjudgment on the part of the in- 
cumbent officers, such as the calling of an 
unsuccessful strike. As yet the authors have 
not been able to study any of these in- 
stances intensively. 
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Til 


The hypothesis is ‘suggested that under 
“normal” conditions a state of equilibrium 
is reached in which high-status workers 
dominate both the informal social organiza- 
tion of the plant and the formal organization 
of the union. Economic discontent may lead 
to a crisis in which the workers of lower 
status lose confidence in their leaders. This 
may lead to the establishment of a new 
union—or at least to new officers. However, 
control by workers of lower status can exist 
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only in a temporary state of disequilibrium. 
As three of the four cases illustrate, power 
flows gradually back into the hands of the 
groups enjoying higher status. In each case, 
the change from equilibrium to disequi- 
librium occurs through sharp “revolution,” 
while the reverse happens through gradual 
processes of replacement. Only in crises do 
the equalitarian traditions of unionism 
triumph over the status system based on 
pay, seniority, and accessibility. 
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THE EFFECT OF RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY 
ON MARRIAGE SELECTION 


JOSEPH R. MARCHES AND GUS TURBEVILLE 


ABSTRACT 


Using the techniques, methods, and procedure employed by Bossard in his residential propinquity study 
of Philadelphia.in 1931, three hundred consecutive marriage licenses in which one or both applicants were 
residents of Duluth, Minnesota, were tabulated according to distance between the residences of the ccuples. 
One-fifth of all the couples lived within five or less blocks of each other. The percentage of marriages de- 
creased as the distance between residences increased; the rate of decrease was less than Bossard found. The 
over-all findings, however, corroborate Bossard’s conviction that residential propinquity is a factor of 


marriage selection. 


To what extent do persons living today in 
our cities marry within the immediate 
neighborhood? Despite the current impres- 
sion that the neighborhood is disappearing 
in the larger cities, does mere proximity still 
play a role in marriage? Or is the social 
horizon of the city dweller widening? To 
what extent do the constant and repeated 


contacts of the neighborhood, in the drug- - 


stores, in shopping centers, the churches, the 
street corners, and other places lead to more 
romantic relationships? These are questions 
brought forth by James H. S. Bossard in his 
1931 study in Philadelphia.! Our study 
tested Bossard’s findings on the role of resi- 
dential propinquity, rigorously duplicating 
his method. 

Several related studies concerning resi- 
dential propinquity were reviewed in prepar- 
ing for the project. Davie and Reeves tabu- 
lated all marriage Mcenses issued in New 
Haven in 1931. When the distance between 
the residences of the applicants was meas- 
ured in blocks, a high degree of propinquity 
was revealed.” A higher degree of propin- 
quity than in Bossard’s Philadelphia study 
was disclosed in the shorter ranges. An al- 
most identical pattern was found when 


+ 1 “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Mar- 
riage Selection,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVIII 1932-33), 219-24. 

2 Maurice R. Davie and Ruky Jo Reeves, “‘Pro- 
pinquity of Residence before Marriage,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), 
510-17. i 


larger units of comparison were used 
(Tables 1 and 2). 

Koller’s study of Columbus, Ohio, in 1938 
and 1946 sustains the original hypothesis of 
resicential propinquity. This study was 
focused upon white mates, propinquity be- 
ing interpreted as partly a function of occu- 
pation and age.’ 

Clarke made a follow-up study of Koller’s 
Columbus project using interviews in place 
of the application form as a source of in- 
formation and found that residential pro- 
pinquity entered into the meeting and dat- 
ing patterns of the couples as well as playing 
a role in marriage.’ 

Other studies in one way or another also 
confirm or refine Bossard’s original hy- 
pothesis: Sprague conducted one in Warren, 
Ohio, in 1947; Harris studied age and accu- 
pational factors in residential propinquity; 
and Anderson made a study of Geresee 
County, New York, in 1934.5 


3 Marvin R. Koller, ‘Residential Propinquity of 


White Mates at Marriage in Relation to Age and 


Occupation of Males, Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and 
1946, American Sociological Review, XTII (October, 
1948), 613-16. 


4 Alfred C. Clarke, “An Examination of the 
Operation of Residential Propinquity as a Factor in 
Mate Selection,’’ Amercian Sociological Review, 
XVII (February, 1952), 17-22. 


5 Carmella F. Sprague, “A Study of the Relation 
of Residential Propinquity at Marriage to Age and 
Occupation of Males in Warren, Ohio, for Selected 
Prewar and Postwar Years” (unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Ohio State University, 1947); Daniel Harris, 
“Age and Occupational Factors in the Residential 
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In the present study, for three hundred 
consecutive marriage licenses, where one or 
both applicants were residents of Duluth, 
Minnesota, the distance between the resi- 
dencés of the applicants was tabulated. 
Three hundred cases for the city of Duluth 
relate to its population in the same propor- 
tion that five thousand cases for the city of 


TABLE 1 
DAVIE-REEV=S AND BOSSARD TABULATIONS 


pees Par CENT 
NUMBER OF 
BLOCES APART 
Phila- | New | Phila- | New ` 
delphia| Haven | delphia] Haven 
Same address....... 632; 60 | 12.64) 6.42 
Same block but not 
same address...... 227; 28) 4.54) 3.00 
One to two blocks... 304, 441] 6.08] 4.70 
Two to three blocks. . 210} 30; 4.20) 3.20 
Three to four blocks.. 155) 33 4 3.10) 3.52 
Four to five blocks... 151 28 | 3.02! 3.00 
Five to six blocks... . 119} 25 | 2.38) 2.67 
Six to seven blocks... 91; 30) 1.82} 3.20° 
Seven to eight blocks. 80| 28) 1.60) 3.00 
Eight to nine blocks. . 68; 18 | 1.36} 1.93 
Nine to ten blocks... 79) 18 | 1.58) 1.93 
Ten to fifteen blocks. 284 71! 5.68) 7.59 
Fifteen to twenty 
OGKS cole sce sd 197) 67 | 3.94 7.17 
More than twenty 
blocks.......... ..| 1,513) 265 | 30.26) 28.34 
One in city, one out..| 890; 190 | 17.80} 20.33 


Philadelphia relate to its population figure. 
Since this study was done in 1952 and 
Bossard’s in 1931, the population figures 
used in computing this proportion were 
taken from the 1950 and 1930 census re- 
ports. 

The distance between residences of the 
couples applying for licenses to wed was 
tabulated as city blocks. As in Bossard’s 
study, the block is determined by the inter- 
section of main streets, not alleys or half- 
way streets, a main street being one at which 
the numbering of the houses changes in 


Propinquity of Marriage Partners,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, VI (May, 1935), 257-61. The study by 
W. A. Anderson is quoted from Koller’s publication 
of his Columbus project. 


hundreds, as from 800 to 900 or 3300 to 
3400. The length of such blocks is relatively 
constant in the street plan of Duluth. Where 
this was impossible, the map scale of ;3, 
inch per block was used. 

‘The cases were gathered from the License 
Bureau in Duluth. The study covered 
license applications of November, 1951, 
through April, 1952, taken consecutively. 
(Near-by localities in which Duluth resi- 
dents might have applied for licenses were 
not included.) The address of each party 
was considered to be that occupied at the 
time of application. The street distance be- 
tween the residences was then measured on a 
city map. (As in the Philadelphia study, the 
distance was measured from front door ‘to 


TABLE 2 


DAVIE-REEVES AND BOSSARD 
CUMULATIVE TABLE 


NEMEEE OF Per Cent 
CASES 
NUMBER OF 
BLOCKS APART F i 
Phil- Ne Phil- New 
adel- del- 
. |Haven Baven 
phia ph 
Same address. .......... 632; 60 |12.64) 6.42 
Wirthin one block or Iess..} 859} 88 {17.18) 9.42 
Wizhin two blocks or less. .}1, 163} 132 |23.26)14.12 
Within three blocks or less!1,373} 162 |27.46/17.32 
Within four blocks or less.}1,528) 195 |30.56/20.84 
Within five blocks or less./1,679) 223 |33.58/23.84 
Within six blocks or less. .}1, 798) 248 |35.96/26.51 
Within seven blocks or less|1,889| 278 |37.78/29.71 
Within eight blocks or less}1,968) 306 |/39.38/32.71 
Within nine blocks or less.12,037 324 [40.74/34.64 
Within ten blocks or less. {2,116} 342 142.32136. 57 
Within fifteen blocks or 
FOSS i ni taaceae- ih medians ,400} 413 |48.00/44.16 
Within twenty blocks or] . 
CSS ae ue EE E EE T ,997| 480 |51.94|51.33 


front door except in those few cases where 
the rear of the two dwellings involved faced 
each other within the same block. Such 
cases were tabulated as being less than 4 
block epart.) Several parties applying for 
marriage reported suburban box-number 
addresses, but, since these only made up 
about 3 per cent of the total number, it was 
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assumed that omitting them would not ad- 
mit significant error. 

It was not possible to determine the cases 
among the three hundred parties who, at the 
time of application, lived a considerable 
distance but who previously had lived near- 
er to each other. On the basis of what is 
known about the mobility of city dwellers, 
there is reason to believe that the number is 
consicerable.§ 

From Tables 3-6 certain facts.appear: 


TABLE 3 
THE DULUTH STUDY 











No. of Per 

No. of Blocks Apart Cases Cent _ 
Same address............ 17 5.67 
Same block but not address 7 2.33 
One to two blocks... .. ae 10 3.33 
Two to three blocks....... 12 4.00 
Three to four blocks...... 7 2.33 
Four to five blocks........ 9 3.00 
Five to six blocks......... 8 2.67 
Six to seven blocks........ 3 1.00 
Seven to eight blocks...... 3 1.00 
Eight to nine blocks...... 7 2.33 
Nine to ten blocks........ 10 3.33 
Ten to fifteen blocks...... 19 6.33 
Fifteen to twenty blocks...| 16 5.33 
More than twenty blocks..} 111 | 37.00 
One in'city; one out....... 61 | 20.33 


A. Seventeen, or 5.67 per cent, of the 
total number of applicar:ts, or 1 in every 18, 
were living at the same address at the time 
of application. Bossard’s study in Table 4 
shows that 12.64 per cent of the total num- 
ber, or 1 in every 8 applicants lived at the 
same address at the time of marriage appli- 
cation. The percentage difference is 6.94 in 
favor of Bossard’s Study. 

B. Adding those cases in which the ap- 
plicants resided within a block of each other 
but not at the same address, in this study, as 
seen in Table 5, 8 per cent, or 1 in every 12, 
lived less than a block apart. Table 6 reveals 
that 17.18 per cent, or 1 in every 6, lived 
- less than a block apart in the Philadelphia 

.. findings. This is 9.18 per cent more cases 
than for the Duluth study. 


' 6 These points were brought cut by Bossard. 
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C. Approximately 1 out of 9, or 11.33 per 
cent, lived wiżhin two blocks or less of each 
other. Table 6 shows 23.26 per cent, or 1 out 

TABLE 4 
BOSSARD’S PHILADELPHIA STUDY 








No. of Per 

No. of Blocks Apart Cases Cent 
‘Same address. ........... 632 | 12.64 
Same block but not address} 227 | 4.54 
One to two blocks. ....... 304 | 6.08 
Two to three blocks....... 210 | 4.20 
Three to four blocks. ..... 155] 3.10 
Four to five blocks........ 151 3.02 
Five to six blocks,........ 119 | 2.38 
Six to seven blocks........ 91 1.82 
Seven to eight blocks...... 80; 1.60 
Eight to nine blocks...... 68 | 1.36 
Nine to ten blocks........ 79 |} 1.58 
Ten to fifteen blocks...... 284 | 3.68 
Fiiteen to twenty blocks.. 197 | 3.94 
More than twenty blocks. .| 1,513 | 30.26 
One in city; one out....... 890 | 17.80 


TABLE 5 
THE DULUTH STUDY: CUMULATED 








No. of Blccks Apart pt pee 
Same address............ 17 5.67 
Within one block......... 24 £.00 
Within two blocks........ 34 | 11.33 
Within three blocks....... 46 15.33 
Within four blocks........ 53 17.66 
Within five blocks........ 62 | 20.66 
Within six blocks..... oor 70 | 23.33 
Within seven blocks. ...... 73 24.33 
Within eight blocks....... 76 | 25.33 
Within nine blocks........ 83 | 27.66 
Within ten blocks......... 93 | 30.99 
Within fifteen blocks...... 112 | 37.32 
Within twenty blocks... .. 128 | 42.65 


of 4,*lived within two blocks or less of each 
other. This is lerger by 11.93 per cent. 

D. A fifth of all the couples, or 20.66 per 
cent, were found to live within five blocks or 
less of each other. Bossard found a third, or 
33.58 per cent, in this category. 

E. The instances in which the Duluth 
percentages surpass those of the Philadel- 
phia study begin with the eight-to-nine- 
block category and continue to the bottom 
of the scale. b 
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F. Of the 300 Duluth cases, 61, or 20.33 
per cent, of the applicants married persons 
residing out of the city. The percentage, 
however, is only slightly larger than the 
17.80 per cent reported by Bossard. In the 
Philadelphia study it was observed that it 
was not known in how many of these cases 
both persons formerly resided in the city. 


TABLE 6 
BOSSARD’S PHILADELPHIA STUDY: CUMULATED 








No. of Per 

l No. of Blocks Apart Cases | Cènt 
Same address, ........... 632 | 12.64 
Within one block......... 859 | 17.18 
Within two -tlocks........ 1,163 | 23.26 
Within three blocks. ...... 1,373 | 27.46 
Within four blocks........ 1,528 | 30.56 
Within five Elocks........ 1,679 | 33.58 
Within six blocks......... 1,798 | 35.96 
Within seven blocks....... 1,889 | 37.78 
Within eight blocks....... 1,968 | 59.38 
Within nine blocks........ 2,037 | 40.74 
Within ten blocks......... 2,116 | 42.32 
Within fifteen blocks...... 2,400 | 48.00 
Within twenty blocks. .... 2,597 | 51.94 


G. As distance between the contracting 
parties increased, the percentage of mar- 
riages decreased. The rate of decline for this 
study, however, was not pronounced as in 
the Bossard study, but greater similarity 
between the two studies appears when the 
marriage percentages for each study are 
cumulated. Tae cumulated figures of Table 
5 show that 42.65 per cent in the Duluth 
study resided within twenty blocks or less 
before marriage. This compares closely with 
Bossard’s report of 51.94 per cent (Table 6). 

In making this test of residential propin- 
quity, some qualifications must be bogn in 
mind. In the first place, the study of Duluth 
was conducted in 1952; Bossard’s study of 


Philadelphia was made in 1931. Perhaps the 
period from World War IT up to and includ- 
ing the year 1952 was one of increased 
mobility due to national military and in- 
dustrial emergencies. Servicemen located in 
distant camps throughout the nation may 
have been marrying neighborhood sweet- 
hearts. The same might be true of industrial 
workers who left home to live in localities 
where employment was secured. It is prob- 
able that marriage application blanks do not 
reveal residential propinquity in marriages 
to the “Eome-town”’ boy or girl. It is not to 
be denied that this same phenomenon was 
opereting in 1931 when Bossard made his 
study. We can only speculate as to whether . 
this condition was on the increase or not in 
1952. 

A comparison of the two cities may also 
need to be considered. There are approxi- 
mately 1,552 people per square mile in 
Duluth, while Philadelphia has 15,065.3 
people per square mile, or 9.7 times the 
density of Duluth.’ Perhaps a high degree 
of density fortifies the factor of residential 
propinquity and vice versa. 

Using the rank-correlation method, the 
Duluth study correlates quite well with the 
Philadelphia study. A correlation of .78 was 
found tc be more significant than zero be- 
yond the 1 per cent level of confidence.® 
The findings of this study thus serve to 
corrcborate the role of residential propin- 
quity in marriage selection found by Bos- 
sard in his study of Philadelphia in 1931. 


ia ea 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH 


1 These figures were computed for the respective 
periods in which the studies were made. 


8 Heler M. Walker, Elementary Statistical Meth- 


ods (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1943), pp. 77, 
246-49. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Association for Public Opinion 
Resecrch—The annual conference is to be 
held at Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pennsylvania, from May 15 to May 17. 
Program chairman is Harry Alpert, of the 
Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, D.C. The officers 
of AAPOR are: President, Archibald Cross- 
ley, of Crossley, Inc., New York; Vice- 
President, Samuel A. Stouffer, of Harvard 
University; and Secretary-Treasurer, Helen 
S. Dinerman, of International Public Opin- 
ion Research, Inc., New York. 


American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion.—The Association will hold its Thirty- 
sixth Annual Conference on November 13- 
20, 1953, at the Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 


American University.—The ninth annual 
session of the Institute on the Position of the 
‘United States in World Affairs will be held 
during the summer of 1953. The first five 
weeks, June 21~July 24, will be spent in 
Washington, D.C., and the final week, July 
24—July 31, in New York City. The institute 
holds its annual sessions under the joint 
sponsorship of the American University and 
Civic Education Service. Most of the meet- 
ings in Washington will be held on the 
campus of the American University. In the 
past, the institute group has met for some of 
its sessions at the Pan American Union, the 
United States Capitol building, the Library 
of Congress, the main State Department 
building, and Pentagon building, and the 
Washington National Airport. During the 
‘week in New York City the group makes its 
headquarters in a metropolitan hotel and 
visits the United Nations buildings, the 
headquarters of the United States delega- 
tion to the UN, the Foreign Policy Associa- 


tion, and the American Association for the 
United Naticns. 

The university grants graduate credits to 
students who satisfactorily complete the full 
Institute program. A few undergraduate 
students may be enrolled each summer un- 
der special arrangements. 

All correspondence should be directed to: 
Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Director of the 
InstituteeUSWA, American University, 
Washington 16, D.C. 


Catholic University of America.—The 
workshop on the Social Sciences in Catholic 
College Programs will be held from June 12 
to June 23. Roy J. Deferrari, secretary-g2n- 
eral of the university, and C. J. Nuesse, 
dean of the School of Social Science, are 
directors. The mornings will be devoted to 
papers and discussions presented to all mem- 
bers of the workshop; the afternoons to 
practical phases of programs of instruction 
in economics, politics, sociology, and the- 
ology, and with the conduct of programs of 
concentration. . 

Members cf the workshop staff include 
Mother Mary Peter, O.S.U., dean of the 
College of New Rochelle; the Rev. Joseph 
FP. Fitzpatrick, S.J., of Fordham University; 
The Rev. Dominic Hughes, O.P., Pontifical 
Institute of the Angelicum; Representative 
Eugene J. McCarthy, a member of Cen- 
gress* Paul Mundy, of Loyola University, 
and Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Sister 
Marie Carolyn, O.P., Kenneth Bertrand, 
John T. Croteau, Regina Flannery Herz- 
feld, Peter Hofstaetter, Rita Lynn, C. J. 
Nuesse, William H. Roberts, and Mary 
Elizabeth Reichert Smith, of the Catholic 
University of America. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Roy J. Deferrari, Director of Woxk- 
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shops, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. 


ESOMAR-WAPOR Conference.—The 
joint Conference of the European Society 
for Opinion Surveys and Market Research 
and the World Association for Public Opin- 
ion Research will be held at Vevey, on Lake 
_ Geneva, in Switzerland during the first 
week of September. All arrangements are 
being handled by Pierre Devrient, 87 
Galeries du Commerce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. Other members of the conference com- 
mittee for WAPOR are Jan Stapel, Nether- 
lands Institute of Public Opinion, Postbus 
104, Amsterdam, The Netherlands; Leo 
Crespi, Reactions Analysis Staff, Office of 
Public Affairs, HICOG, APO #80, % Post- 
master, New York, N.Y.; and Henry Du- 
rant, British Institute of Public Opinion, 
59 Brook Street, London, W.1, England. 

The program now being devised will in- 
clude sessions on questionnaire construction 
and research on reading and communica- 
tion. 


Florida State University.—John L. Haer 
has joined the staff of the department of 
sociology as assistant professor, handling 
courses in sociological theory and methods 
of research. He was formerly a.research 
associate of the Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory. 


International Congress of Philosophy.— 
The eleventh congress will be held in Brus- 
sels, August 2C to August 26. More than 400 
communications have already been re- 
celved. Communications will be published in 
the volume of proceedings (Actes) which will 
appear three months before the opening of 
the congress and be sent in advance to active 
members to assist them in preparing for 
discussion. ° 

For information write to the secretaries, 
Charles Perelman, 32, rue de la Pêcherie, 
Uccle, or H. L. Van Breda, 2, place Cardinal 
Mercier, Louvain. 
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Internchional Political Science Abstracts. 
—New useful series of abstracts cf periodical 
professioral literature has been -ounded, to 
be prepared by the International Political 
Science Association and the Irternational 
Studies Conference with the support of the 
Co-ordineting Committee on Documenta- 
tion in tae Social Sciences and published 
quarterly, since 1951, by UNESCO (19 
avenue Kléber, Paris-16°). The abstracts are 
under the managing editorship of M. Jean 
Meyriat, of Paris, and the Board of Editors 
consists of H. R. G. Greaves, of London, 
Jean Meynaud, of Paris, and Bruce L. 
Smith, of Washington, D.C. 

While the articles for abstraction are 
selected chiefly for political scientists, a 
properly broad view is taken of their needs 
as far as sociology is concerned; economics 
journels are largely omitted. Sociologists 
will find abstracts of articles from eastern 
and western European, North and South 
American, Indian, and Australian journals. 
The editors invite suggestions for additions 
to. the list of publications included. Articles 
are selected from more than one hundred 
journals. The contents of ten are completely 
abstracted and these are chiefly the political 
science periodicals most promirent in their 
respective countries. Abstracts are printed 
in English when the articles originally ap- 
peared in another language and in French 
when the original article was in English. 

The ennual subscription raze in North 
American currency is $4.00, and distributors 
are the Columbia University Press (2960 
Broadwey, New York 27, N.Y.) for the 
United States and the University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, or Periodica Inc. (Centre de 
publicat.ons internationales, 4234 rue de la 
Roche, Liontréal 34) for Canaca. 

Iowa State College—The department of 
sociology has recently inaugurated a gradu-, 
ate-facu.ty seminar to aid graduate stu- 
dents and staff to evaluate techniques, in- 
struments, and process in current research. 

The staff for this year is composed of 
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George Beal, Joe Bohlen, George A. Free- 
man, David Fulcomer, Joseph Gittler, 
Dean Harper, Paul Jehlik, Walter Lunden, 
Blaine Porter, Dwight Ramsay, William 
Stacey, Janet Supernois, Ray Wakeley, and 
Lloyd Young. 

The levels of motivation in interpersonal 
relationships are being studied by Walter 
Lunden. A recent publication by Iowa State 
College is Dr. Lunden’s Social and Economic 
Bases of Delinquency in Iowa. He has been 
elected president of the Iowa Welfare Asso- 
‘ ciation for the current year. | 

The participation of rural youth in public 
affairs is he subject of a study by Lloyd 
Young. 


David Fulcomer has been elected vice- 


president of the National Council on Family 
Relations for the year 1953. 

Ray Wakeley has returned to Brazil for 
three weeks to make & report to the Latin 
American Seminar on Rural Welfare at Rio 
De Janeiro under the sponsorship of Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

M. E. John, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, was a recent guest of the department. 

The Commission on Educational Organi- 
zations of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews has granted a sum of money 
for an exploratory study of the possibilities 
of including a program of intercultural rela- 
tions in agricultural extension. The survey is 
under the direction of Joseph B. Gittler. 


University of  Karsas—The Journal 


=- learns with regret df the death on February 


16 of Seba Eldridge, at the age of sixty- 
eight. 

Professor Eldri¢ge was born near Dunn, 
North Carolina. He received a Bachelor’s 
degree in civil engineering from North 
Carolina Stąte College, an A.B. from Colum- 
bia University in 1911, and a Ph.D. from 
Columbia in 1925. From 1908 to 1916 Dr. 
Eldridge engaged in social and civic work in 
New York City. He was secretary of the de- 
partment of social betterment of. the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities for three years. In 
1913 he organized the Commission on the 
Federal Constitution, which he directed for 
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two years. He joined the Columbia faculty 
in 1914 as an assistant in philosophy, be- 
cane an assistant professor of sociology and 
economics at Smith College, New York, in 
1918, and in 1919 a full professor at Rock- 
fori College, Illinois. Dr. Eldridge was ap- 
pointed as an associate professor of sociology 
at the University of Kansas in 1921 and as a 
‘ull professor in 1929. He was active in ze- 
search for many years and had laid plans for 
a r2search project to be conducted during 
the fall term on his sabbatical leave. 

Dr. Eldridge was editor of Crowell’s 
“Sccial Science Series” for more than twen- 
ty-five years. His textbook, written in col- 
laboration with five other sociologists, 
Purdamentals of Sociology: A Situational 
Analysis, has been adopted by over thirty- 
five colleges and universities in America. 
His most recent book, Dynamics of Social 
Acton, was published in 1952. 


Louisiana State University—Homer L. 

Hitt, head of the departments of sociolegy 
and rural sociology, was elected chairman of 
the agricultural economics and rural 30- 
ciology section of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers Association at their fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting held in New Orleans. 
Paul H. Price, associate professor and 
associate rural sociologist, has been named 
state chairman for Louisiana in the Town 
and Country Church Development Pro- 
gram sponsored by Emory University in 
co-operation with the Sears Roebuck Foun- 
dation. 

Alvin L. Bertrand, associate professor 
and associate rural sociologist, has been se- 
lected as state membership chairman for the 
Rural” Sociological Society. 


Miami Universty—Donald J. Bogue, 
demographer on the staff of Scripps Founda- 
tion, has accepted a half-time appointment 
as associate professor of sociology at tae 
University of Chicago. The University of 
Chicago and Scripps Foundation will co- 
sponsor his continuing research on popula- 
tion distribution. A major share of the re- 
search staff is remaining at the Foundation. 
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University of Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell has been serving as an alternate delegate 
In the American delegation to the Seventh 
UNESCO General Conference and as vice- 
chairman of the American National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. He has also recently 
become a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the International Sociological Asso- 
ciation and a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of the Center for Research on World 
Political Institutes, Princeton University, 
Woodrow Wilson School for International 
Affairs. 

Horace M. Miner has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the second semester 
1952-53. He will spend the time in Paris on 
research in African cultural materials. Pro- 
fessor Miner was recently appointed for a 
second term to the International Labor 
Organization. 

Morris Janowitz has been appointed 
half-time research associate in the univer- 
sity’s Institute of Public Administration. 

Guy E. Swanson has received jointly with 
Daniel A. Miller, of the psychology depart- 
ment, a grant from the United States Insti- 
tute for Mental Health for study of basic 
research on social factors in the emotional 
disorders of children. 

David Aberle, Josephine Williams, and 
Robert O. Blood joined the staff of the de- 
partment of sociology last September. 


Michigan State College—Richard Dewey, 
of the University of Illinois, Morton B. 
King, Jr., of the University of Mississippi, 
and Ward F. Porter, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, will teach in the summer session. 


The Moreno Institute—The 1953 Work- 
shop and Training Program on sociometrty, 
psychodrama, sociodrama, and group psy- 
chotherapy includes a series of intensive 
training seminars dealing with the philoso- 
phy, methodology, and practice of these 
disciplines, at the pioneering center. 

The Decoration Workshop is on May 30, 
31, and June 1, and the Independence 
Workshop is on July 4, 5, and 6. 

For further information write to: Moreno 
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Institute, 259 Wolcott Avenue, Bescon, 
New York. Resident training courses com- 
mence on July 7. 


Ninth International Summer School-—-Of 
interest to sociologists is the summer school 
at Alpbach near Innsbruck, Tyrol, August 
15 to September 4. It is arranged by the 
Austrian College Society, Kolingasse 19, 
Vienna IX. 

Seminars, courses, lectures, discussion 
groups, and panel discussions will be con- 
ducted in German, English, and French. On 
the theme “What Is Man?” the following 
seminars are offered: “Origin and Develop- 
ment of Man”; “Origins of Human So- 
ciety”; “Man in Modern Society”; “The 
Concept of Man throughout History”; 
“From Impressionism to the Present Day.” 
Discussion groups are on “Christian An- 
thropology,” Man and the Law,” “Monop- 
olies, Trusts, and Cartels,” “European In- 
stitutions and Organizations,” “Music.” 
There are also language courses, lectures, a 
European form on rural man in present-day 
Europe and on man and the radio, concerts, 
and exhibitions. 

Registration is at the Laborde Travel 
Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. 


The Shropshire Adult College.—-A summer 
school on Shropshire will be held at Atting- 
ham Park from July 25 to August 8. The 
summer school offers the opportunity of 
studying the life of a rural county in Eng- 
land. By taking Shropshire’s history and 
contemporary life as subject, students will 
get a picture of a livingesociety. The sum- 
mer school is offered to members of the 
faculties of the social sciences in American 
and Canadian universities and to teachers 
and students of sociology, history, govern- 
ment, and kindred subjects. The co-opera- 
tion of leading figures in Shropshire and na- 
tional life will be sought, and lecturers of 
distinction from the schools of sociology in 
English and Welsh universities are invited 
to take part. After the initial week, students 
will break up into working groups according 
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to their interests, to inquire more deeply 
into special aspects of county life, such as 
the working of local government, magis- 
trates’ courts, education, the health service, 
_ the changing village, architecture past and 
` present, and the modern agricultural revo- 
lution. 

Inquiries and applications should be sent 
as early as possible tc George Trevelyan, 
The Warden, Attingham Park, Shrewsbury, 
England. 


University of Stockholm—The Interna- 


tional Graduate School for English-speaking ` 


Students will be held irom September 15, 
1953, to June 1, 1954. It includes one-year 
courses in economics, political science, and 
sociology, combined with efficient training 
in Swedish. The courses are of special value 
to students who want to study the economic, 
political, and social institutions of a Scandi- 
navian country. The courses provide a basis 
for continued studies at Swedish universi- 
ties. 

Information is available from the Inter- 
national Graduate School, University of 
Stockholm, Protneer an 120, oe 
Va, Sweden. 


Texas Christian U niversity—Howard E. 


Jensen, chairman of the department of 


sociology and anthropology in Duke Uni- 
versity, is serving during the current se- 
mester as Distinguished Professor of So- 
ciology. He is giving courses on the inter- 
relations of the soĉial sciences and on sci- 
ence, religion, and ethics in society. Dr. 
Jensen holds the second distinguished 
professorship in sotiology in the history of 
the sociology department, the first man to 
be so honored being Ellsworth Faris. 


Union internationale sour P Etude scien- 
tifique de la population—The World Popula- 
tion Conference is being proposed for 
August, 1954. A preparatory committee has 
been established of representatives of the 
United Nations, interested specialized agen- 
cies, and the International Union for the 


Scientific Study of Poptlation, and a few — 


internationally recognized population ex- 


‘Underdeveloped Areas; 
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` perts. At its frst meeting, held in Geneva in 
‘November, 1952, the committee elected 


P. K. Whelpton, of the United Nations, as 
chairman, and P. Depoid, of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population, as secretary. A subcommittee 
on arrangements has been established, with 
F. Lorimer as secretary. 

The preparatory committee has drawn up 
a preliminary list of topics of general interest 
for discussion sessions, as follows: A. Trends 
of Mortality, Fertility, and Population 
Change: (1) Mortality Trends in Under- 
developed Areas; (2) Fertility Trends! in | 
(3) Mortality 
Trends in More Developed Areas; (4) Fer- 
tility Trends in More Developed Areas; (5) 
Methods of Population Projections; (6) 
Prospects for Future Changes of Popula- 
tion. B. Demegraphic Aspects of Economic 
and Social Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries. C. Migration and Population Dis- 
iribution: (1) Postwar International Migra- 
tions in Relation to World Population Dis- 
tribution and Structure; (2) Population Dis- 
tribution and Internal Migration in Under- 
developed Countries; (3) Population Distri- 
bution and Internal Migration in More De- 
veloped Countries; (4) Social and Cultural 
Assimilation o? Migrants. D. Aging of the 
Population: (1) Factors and Trends in Aging 
of Population in Areas of Declining Fertility 
and Mortality; (2) Social and Fconomic 
Consequences of Aging of Population. E. 
Social and Biological Aspects of Demographic 
Changes: (1) Social Aspects; (2) General 
Biological Aspects; (3) The Relation be- 
tween Fertility and Intelligence. F. Dema- 
graphic Aspects of World Wars I and II. 
G. Legislation, Administrative Programs, and 
Services Relevant to Population. H. Needed 
Programs of Population Research and Prot- 
lems of Training Qualified Personnel. For 
small technical groups: A. Methods of Obser- 
vation of Demographic Phenomena; B. Meth- 
ods of Analysis and Applications of Demo- 
grapnic Data. 

Invitations to individual experts to take 
part in the conference will be issued by the 
secretary-general of the United Nations 
upon the nomination of governments, non- 
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governmental scientific organizations, and 
interested specialized agencies. Invitations 
to present papers at particular sessions and 
to participate in panel discussions will be 
arranged by an organizer for each session 
who will be designated by the secretary- 
general in consultation with the preparatory 
committee. Each person taking part in the 
conference will have the opportunity to sub- 
mit a scientific communication, up to 4,000 
words in length, on a matter relevant to 
population. The maximum length of papers 
to be presented upon invitation of the 
organizers for various sessions will be 8,000 
words. 

Questions relating to the program and to 
facilities for the participation of individuals 
may be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Sub-Committee on Arrangements: Frank 
Lorimer, American University, Washington 
16, D.C., U.S.A. 


United Nations ——Roberto Cuba Jones 
has just been appointed consultant to the 
Technical Assistance Administration in 
connection with the Andean Indian Mission 
and related projects. 


University of Washington.—The Univer- 
sity of Tokyo Press has published George A. 
Lundberg’s Sccial Research, translated into 
Japanese by Tadashi Fukutake, of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. A Swedish translation of 
his Can Science Save Us? appeared last year. 


Ways of Mankind Radio Project.—Dra- 
matic presentation of the basic ideas of 
anthropology and sociology in the form of 
thirteen half-hour radio shows has been pro- 
duced under the supervision of Walter Gold- 
schmidt, of the department of anthropology 
and sociology of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. The programs have been re- 
leased over eighty educational stations and, 
are now available in album form to com- 
mercial stations, institutions, and private. 
persons. The dramas treat of concepts and 
understandings of social behavior and cul- ` 
tural forms, cesigned to appeal to a general 
audience through the use of dramatic tech- 
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_ niques. The scripts deal with the following 


topics: culture, society, language, educa- 
tion, technology, values, ethics, religion, 
authority, groups, status and role, family, 
arts, based upon the literature of ethnology 
and sociology. 

The project is undertaken by the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, made possible by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, an independent 
organization established by the Ford Foun- 
dation. The shows have been prepared by 
professional writers and produced in the 


‘studios of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 


poration by Andrew Allan. A second series 
of thirteen shows.is now being prepared by 
Dr. Goldschmidt. The board of consultants 
for this series consisted of Robert Redfield, 
Cora Du Bois, A. L. Kroeber, Margaret 
Mead, and Ralph L. Beals. 

The album contains the thirteen pro- 
grams on long-playing records and is avail- 
able for $25.00, the cost of the pressings. 
Further information can be obtained from 
Frank Schooley, NAEB, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


Fale University—Summer School of Al- 
cohol Studies —The Summer School of AL 
cohol Studies of the Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology will observe its tenth anniversa- 
ry during the eleventh annual session in 
1953. The regular session will be held from 
June 28 to July 23, inclusive. In addition, 
sessions for two special groups are scheduled 
for the week of July 27. The program of the 
school is organized around the following 
topics: “The Origins, Structure, and Nature 
of Social Problems”; “Theories in the De- 
velopment of Personality” ; ‘“Society and the 
Problems of Alcohol”; “Drinking as a Folk- 
way’; “The Chemistry and Physiological 
Action of Alcohol’; “The Psychological Ef- 
fects of Alcohol”; “Theories concerning the 
Nature of Alcoholism”; “Theories concern-* 
ing the Treatment of Alcoholism”; “Spe- 
cific Contemporary Problems”; “Current 
Activities and Trends.” 

. For information write to: Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies, 52 Hillhouse 
Avenue, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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Union Solidarity: The Internal Cohesion of a La- 
bor Union. By ARNOLD M. Rose. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 
xx-+ 209. $3.00, 


This volume presents a report of the atti- 


tudes of the members of Local 688 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America in St. 
Louis, 

Professor Rose sampled only those of the 
8,500 members whose shops, concentrated in the 
wholesale trades and warehousing, were organ- 
ized prior to 1943. He found that the latter rep- 
resented the “‘core” of the union before the local 
grew to its present size and, at the time of the 
study in 1948, represented over 51 per cent of 
the total membership of the organization. They 
had an adequate cross-section of the member- 
ship of the entire local union. A sample of 475 


members were drawn, of whom 392 were inter- 


viewed, 83 cases representing the “loss” from 
the original sample. The interviewing was done 
by fifty students, the majority of whom had had 
no previous field-work experience, each student 
being given a questionnaire schedule of 129 
separate items and assigned the task of inter- 
viewing the members in their homes. 

The attitudes reported are those concerned 
with participation in and loyalty toward the 
union with regard to its Cemocratic control, the 
extent of their participation, the causes of soli- 
darity, and their attjtudes toward employers. In 
addition, the interviewers investigated the ex- 
tent to which members agreed with basic union 
policies, covering such items as incentive pay, 
job seniority, organizing the unorganized, 
changing affiliation from CIO to AFL, dues and 
assessments, and so on. 

The volume is also concerned with the mem- 
bers’ attitudes toward minority groups within 
the local—Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and wom- 


en. One chapter deals with the members’ con- e 


ception of the role of the union with regard to 
the variety of union services and methods of op- 
eration in the handling of grievances, the organi- 
zation of meetings, social affairs, etc. The author 
has sought to define attitudes as functions of 
such variables as length of membership in the 


union, age, sex, education, and degree of in- 
volvement in union activity. 

Rose shows that workers are loyal to their 
employer and also to their union. Thus the 
union is able to compromise by keeping its de- 
mands to the level of what the employer can 
pay. In recen years this has occurred in the tex- 
tile industry: the union agreed to forego a wage 
increase when other industries were receiving 
them and, in some instances, to accept a cut be- 
cause of depressed business conditions and com- 
petition with nonunion plants. On the other 
hand, the reviewer would like to point out that 
the aistory of the American labor movement re- 
veals that unions have often forced marginal 
employers out of business in order to maintain a 
level of wages commensurate with the rest of the 
industry or a pattern set by another key indus- 
try. 
The assumption of this study is that a knowl- 
edge of the attitudes of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers will enable the union to plan its future ac- 
tivities and policies. The reviewer questions the 
validity of this assumption, on the ground that 
people are more likely to act upon the basis of 
the character of the situation, demands, and ex- 
pectations; the state of organization at the mo- 
ment for action or inactivity; and emotions, 
feelings, and impulses. Furthermore, Rose is 
concerned with many highly subjective con- 
cepts, sich as loyalty, degree of interest, desire 
to participate, etc., which do not readily lend 
themselves to 2 questionnaire administered by 
relative:y inexperienced student interviewers. 
An intimate knowledge of the union and its 
members; coupled with intensive open-ended in- 
tertigwmg would have been a more adequate 
method of assessing the wide ramifications and 
complexities of the many questions investigated. 

The instructions to the interviewers, more- 
over, contained a suggestion that each member 
contacted should be told: “Mr. Harold Gibbons, 
the director of vour union, has asked me to get 
in touch with scme members of the union in or- 
der to ask them some questions.” Such an intro- 
duction might cause many members to answer 
questions in a manner consistent with what they 
thought the union wanted to hear. j 
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Nowhere in the volume does the reader get 
the feel of Local 688 in trying to assess its re- 
ported democratic character. What is significant 
about this local union is its claim to have maxi- 
mized membership participation in the activi- 
ties of the organization. How has the officialdom 
achieved this level of participation, if it does 
exist? Unfortunately, the author does not ad- 
-dress himself to this question, although it is a 
crucial one for. understanding this local union. 
Has Director Gibbons truly created a democrat- 
ic organization? Or is the creation of Gibbons a 
type of benevolent paternalism which allows 
widespread participation in the making of deci- 
sions—except the crucial decisions regarding the 
over-all policies of the organization and the 
maintenance of power by the incumbent official- 
dom? While Rose could not study everything, 
the reviewer feels that his failure to discuss these 
questions detracts from the value of the volume. 

While this book contributes little to what we 
already know about trade-union organization, 
this effort does assume importance, in spite of 
its shortcomings, for purposes of comparison 
with studies of other local unions in different in- 
dustries and localities. Since Rose’s volume is 
among the first analyses of the views of rank- 
and-file members toward their local union, its 
importance in the literature is assured. 


Jack Lonpon 
University of Chicago 


Brothers under tke Skin. By Carey McWi- 
LIAMS. Rev. ed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1951. Pp. 364. $3.50. 


Brothers under the Skin is a revision of a work 
of the same title which was first published in 
1943. In the earlier work, the author considered 
the growing tensions in race relations in the 
United States during World War II, and their 
relation to our national policy with regard 4o 
minorities. Our policy, he convincingly argues, 
has been to permit each section of the country to 
determine, to a great extent, the national policy 
toward the loca] minority: the South has been 
the dominant influence in determining the na- 
tion’s policy regarding the Negro, and California 
to the Japanese. So, too, with the Chinese and 
Mexicans, 

The author shaws that the problems of these 
minorities are interrelated and that they com- 
plicate our relationships to the colored peoples 
of the world. Thus they can no longer be regard- 
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ed as isolated but call for federal recognition and 
action, 

In the years which have passed since the first 
publication of Brothers under the Skin, racial dis- 
crimination has indeed become a national prob- 
lem. In the revised edition the author vigorous- 
ly extends his argument to what he conceives to 
be the next stage in the development of race re- 
lations—“‘the recognition of the fact that social 
equality and equal civil rights can coexist with a 
system of discrimination.” The granting of civil 
rights to Negroes and other minorities (in this 
volume the Jewish minority is included) will 
make it possible for them to wage a more vigor- 
ous fight to destroy racism. 

Modern racism is viewed as a product of the 
expansion of European peoples with the discov- 
ery of the New World. This resulted in the de- 
velopment of “strategies of dominance,” by 
which privileged social groups in the industrial 
hierarchy maintain dominance over other ethnic 
and racial groups. Evidence for this is drawn 
from a number of sources, such as Everett C. 
Hughes's study of English-French relations in 
Canada, French Canada in Transition, and re- 
ports on colonialism, including the United Na- 
tions publication, The Main Types and Causes of 
Discrimination. The strategies of dominance in- 
clude the color line, political discrimination, 
my ths of inferiority, and an exclusive social pat- 


‘tern between the dominant and subordinate 


groups. The American race problem, states the 
author, is just a special aspect of the world co- 
lonial problem. Now that the racial minorities in 
the United States have won the struggle for rec- _ 
ognition, the next stage will be the granting of 
civil rigats which will make it possible for them 
to engage in a more intensive struggle for free- 
dom. 

The author contends that civic organizations 
to Improve race relations have expended much 
effort and vast funds but have lacked a “point 
of view” or clear understanding of their nature. 
Failure to comprehend them as basically the 
dominance of one group for purposes of econom- 
ic exploitation has led to a confusion of preju- 
dice with discrimination, race with class, “‘cul- 
tural conflicts” with social conflicts, and cultur- 


‘al differences with economic relations. Only as 


the movement to improve race relations devel- 
ops a point of view and race relations are under- 
stood as maneuvers which enable social groups 
to maintain their dominance, can realistic pro- 
grams be formulated to extend the civil rights of 
minorities. 
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One cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
author has oversimplified race relations in view- 
ing them merely as a manifestation of economic 
exploitation. He has, however, presented con- 
vincing evidence that this aspect and its ramifi- 
cations have not received sufficient attention 
_ from the practitioners and, one might add, those 
engaged in research in this field. 


Harry J. WALKER 
Howard University 


’Twixt the Cup and the Lip. By MARGARET 
CUSSLER and Mary L. De Grve. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1952. Pp. 262. $3.95. 


Not long ago food rationing made the psy- 
chological and sociocultural factors affecting 
food habits matters of serious concern to the 
government and apparently it was wartime 
service with federal agencies dealing with prob- 
lems of nutrition that stimulated the interest of 
these two sociologists in the “‘foodways.”’ 

Despite the fact that today how people 
should eat has become “a great new science” 
’ (p. 21), tradition still plays an important part in 
food selection. Cussler and De Give analyze the 
effect on it of the whole sociocultural pattern of 
the South. The study was done in three southern 
rural communities, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, with some additional data 


drawn from two counties in Kentucky and 


Maryland. 

These communities were selected on the as- 
sumption that they represent the folk society of 
the rural South in which “the food pattern is 
much more directly associated with the wider 
socio-cultural pattern than it is in a modern ur- 
ban society” (p. 209. Largely through case mate- 
rial gathered in intensive interviews, the authors 
attempt to demonstrate the effects of the specific 
values of the South on the foodways: tradition, 
respect for science, affability as reflected in “the 
catering pattern,” and social distinction as re- 
flected in class differences. 

The data, particularly the case material lib- 
erally interspersed thrcugh the text, illustrate 
amply the nonrational elements in food selec- 
tion. The chapters on “The Transmission of the* 
Foodways”’ contain much information about the 
diffusion of beliefs and practices through such 
media as informal social contacts, magazines, 
radio programs, and home demonstration clubs. 

At times the authors seem entranced by the 
southern culture to which they propose to relate 
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- the foodways. The continuity and coherence of | 


the. discussion. suffer because of the intrusicn of 
discrete observations whose relevance to the 
foodways is never made explicit. At other times 
unwarranted inferences are made as to the rela- 
tionship between the foodways and what are 
conceived to be the basic values in the culture: 
for example, that there is a causal relationship 
between “southern affability” (hospitality) and 
the permissive weaning practices locally preva- 
lent. 

This error stems from a major methodologi- 
cal deficiency of the study—the failure to use 
control groups. Many traits are called “south- 
ern” which are neither uniquely nor generally 
southern. If many northern mothers “apply a 
discipline that begins with sudden, possibly 
traumatic, weaning” and ends with ‘‘insistence 
upon eating whet is good for one rather than 
what is preferred” (p. 122), so do many southern 
mothers—if not in Seaford, German Flats, and 
Thems County, then in Charlotte, Charleston, 
and Atlanta. We may be sure, too, that many 
northern urban mothers, whether they be af- 
fable or not, have learned from Dr. Spock to be 
permissive about their children’s eating habits. 
The basic assumption of the study, that in the 
‘folk society” of the rural South foodways are 
somehow more profoundly related to the wider 
sociocultural pattern than in urban society, 
must be questioned in the absence of compara- 
tive data. Cértainly the authors have gone far 
beyond the limits of their material in seeking to 
establish relationships between the foodways 
and other parts of the local culture. 

Despite its shortcomings, ’T'wixt the Cug and 
tke Lip should interest the sociologist because of 
the analysis of the communication of new pat- 
terns, especially techniques and the resistance 
encountered in the process. 

Lewis M. KILLIAN 
Florida State University 


The Structure of the Metropolitan Community: A 
Study of Dominance and Subdominance. By 
Don J. Bocusz. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan School of Graduate Studies, 1949, 
Pp. x+210. 


This belated review must credit the author 
with a contribution that challenges the prevail- 
ing dichotomy of urban and rural sociology. 
True, to achieve his.end, the author starts out 
with a hypothesis, inherent in his procedures of 
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investigation, asserting what he intends to 
prove—namely, that all the United States is 
subject to metrcpolitan dominance. To prove 
his point, “the entire area of the United States 
was divided as the hinterlands of these [67 
metropolitan] centers” (p. 30). Some such circu- 
lar reasoning, of course, is unavoidable when a 
pioneering venture tests a novel approach with- 
out being able to gain support for its validity 
from findings derived with the help cf some 
other frame of reference. Validity, under the cir- 
cumstances, derives from the ability of the new 
approach to organize empirical data in such a 
manner as to indicate new problems and to con- 
tribute to their solution. The author, indeed, has 
demonstrated his ability to do so. 

In one daring move, he eliminates the aged 
problem of how to delineate the metropolitan 
area, a problem to which McKenzie and Park 
and others were unable to give a definitive an- 
swer. The metropolitan area is assumed to end 
where the next one begins. All counties are con- 
sidered part of the metropolitan area related to 
the metropolitan closest center. Distance be- 
tween metropolitan centers is bisected to deter- 
mine the extent of the metropolitan area, the 
counties being affiliated according to geographi- 
cal center of population. 

The all-inclusive nature of this research ne- 
cessitated the use of available census informa- 
tion, that is, the commitment to the use of cen- 
sus units, such as community size groups, not al- 
ways best fitted for any specific purpose of re- 
search, but well fitted to approximate adequate 
research findings in a variety of research proj- 
ects, Of such limitations the author has re- 
mained well aware. 

Metropolitan dominance, considered not in 
the light of “control” but as a consequence of in- 
escapable “interdependence relations,” is re-' 
markably well cemonstrated in this vclume in 
terms of settlement patterns which occur all 
through the country in direct relationship to 
distance from the nearest metropolitar. center. 
A functional relationship is established between 
distance to metropolitan centers-and a number 
of community characteristics provided by the 
Census on a nation-wide basis, such as size and 
specialized sustenance activities (retail, whole-« 
sale, service, manufacturing, and farming), as 
variables. It wili remain for coming generations 
of sociologists to fill in detail of greater socio- 
psychological significance on the continuum 
from metropolitan dominance to the fringe of 
relative independence. They will be encouraged 
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by the promise of finding continua that can be 
assumed to be associated with the statistical 
regularities established in this volume. 

In population density, community size, and 
sustenance activities, human settlement in the 
United States is dependent upon distance from 
the nearest metropolitan center. Many relation- 
ships established by the author are, to be sure, 
not different from what we might have expected 
without careful statistical analysis. Population 
density and community size increase with in- 
creasing proximity to the metropolis. More de- 
tailed information is available, however, about 
specific characteristics of various distancé zones 
and the highway system as a measure of metro- 
politan influence. The importance of retail 
trade, whclesale trade, and manufacturing re- 
cedes at very different rates with increasing dis- 
tance from the metropolis. Secondary cities are 
shown not only to substitute for metropolitan 
services but to carry metropolitan influence into 
remote corners of the metropolitan area (sub- 
dominance). The independent community, as a 
matter of fact, untouched by metropolitan influ- 
ences, disappears on the horizon of our percep- 
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tion. We recognize the existence of a “broad ter- 
ritorial organization, a true community with 


form and structure” (p. 46)—a community that 
encompasses the entire country. 

Not all materials are fully exploited for pos- 
sible sociological interpretation. An interesting 
operetional definition is invited of the suburb 
and urban-fringe territory in terms of observ- 
able behavior of human settlement. We learn to 
define statistically an area 25-65 miles distant 
from the metropolitan center where retail sales 
hold their own (neither underrepresented due to 
the competitive strength of metropolitan serv- 
ices nor overrepresented as a substitute for 
metropolitan services) and where wholesale 
services have been abandoned while manufac- 
turing continues to prevail. Fixed attributes of 
the suburb, as used in recent classifications and 
descriptions, can be disregarded in favor of 


‘placement of the suburb on a.continuum of 


settlement behavior. Thus, we might overcome 
some of the looseness of our discussions of the 
suburb and the urban fringe which cover more 
ground than often recognized. They are con- 
cerned with the outer residential belt, the outer 
zone of transition, the spearheads of the com- 
muter zone, the location of heavy industry, as 
well as workingman’s housing. More, we are 
convinced now of the fruitfulness of the concep- 
tion of the entire urban hinterland (i.e., all the 
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United States) as somehow influenced by some 
metropolitan center. Therefore, the fringe prob- 
lem covers a wide variety of settlement forms. 
The need for classification can be abandoned for 
scaling processes in empirical statistical investi- 
gation. 

Supported by his nation-wide survey, the 
author ventures into interesting conjectures 
about future metropolitanization (pp. 54-55). 
He sees the suburban zone of interchange of 
goods and services with the metropolitan center 
gradually eliminated. The national economy 
will be based upon the exchange of production 
between the metropolitan center and its hinter- 
land and “in the not too distant future... the 
number of metropolitan centers may increase to 
such an extent that 65 miles will be the maxi- 
mum distance which most areas lie from the 
central city” (p. 55). 

This research is testimony to the growing 
- sensitivity of census statisticians to the needs of 
social science analysis. With the help of avail- 
able census materials, the author has been able 
to contribute substantially to the theoretical de- 
velopment of urban sociology. 

_ SVEND RIEMER 


* 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Urban Sociology and the Emerging Atomic Mega- 
lopolis, Parts I and II. By JESSE WALTER 
DEES, JR. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Publishers, 
1950. Pp. 1+538. $6.00 (set). 


These volumes are designed as an “introduc- 
tory text and case book in the field of urban so- 
ciety and social pathology” (Foreword). The 
latter purpose is well served. Only excellent li- 
braries of current materials and files of materi- 
als could substitute jor their innumerable 
graphs, maps, tables, pnotographs, and quota- 
tions. Even where 8ther texts are recommended 
for student use, these volumes will serve as 
stimulating workbooks; the instructor with lim- 
ited illustrative materials will profit from the 
timely discussions and pertinent case materials. 

Little does it matter that a sociological 
framework is snowed under the abundance of 
materials. Frequently, the author relies upon 
quoting well-selected statements or discussions 
which well represent the current state of urban 
sociology. 

Attempts to broaden the field of investiga- 
tion of the urban sociolegist do not always suc- 
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ceed in the broadening of basic sociological the- 
ory. It is not the author’s fault that many urban 
preblems have escaped sociological theory. 
Thus, the promised “sociology of water” does 
not contain any sociological theory but rather 
pertinent facts of engineering and resources hus- 
bandry; nor does the chapter on “Dirt, Smog, 
Smoke and Waste” (pp. 416a-18) achieve a so- 
clological penetration of certainly pertinent in- 
formation. 

Part ITI, “Urban Disorganization,”’ compiles 
interesting materials without offering the suc- 
cinct theory of urban social pathology to which 
the author committed himself in his Introduc- 
tion, No important materials or viewpoints are 
omitted from Part II (“The People Are the 
City”). We rote the report on practically all 
important contributions to the analysis of con- 
temporary social structure in the city. 

We should not blame the author for what he 
did net try tc achieve, namely, a cohesive sys- 
tem of urban sociology, but should thank him 
for a teaching instrument that relies on ample 
cas2 materials rather than sociological argu- 
meat, 

_ SVEND RIEMER 
University of California 
ai Los Argeles 


The Genesis of Georges Sorel: An Account of His 
Formative Period Followed by a Study of His 
Influence. By James H. MEISEL. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 320. 
$5.00. 


The place of Georges Sorel in the history of 
social thought is unusual. He never held an aca- 
demic positior of any sort; his formal education 
ended with a three-year course in an engineering 
school in Paris; and thereafter he spent twenty- 
tive years as an engineer in the service of the 
French National Department of Bridges and 
Highways, retiring in 1892, at the age of forty- 
five, with the rank of chief engineer, to devote 
himself to writing and study. His first publica- 
tior. had appeared only five years earlier—an 
obscure journal article—and his first book was 
putlished in 1889. He began to be interested in 
Marxian socialism in 1894, after having written 
for thirteen years on topics of biblical, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity. Along with continued 
philosophical interests, he devoted the rest of 
his life to stucies and publications dealing with | 
contemporary social questions and in particular, 
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during most of this period, to propaganda for 
the syndicalist variety of socialism. He is known 
to a large public as the author of Reflections on 
Violence, which has appeared in several lan- 
guages, first published as a series of articles in 
1906 and in book form in 1908. Most of those 
who know something about this work and its 
reputed influence on Mussolini are unaware of 
the many other varied and seemingly conflicting 
features of its author’s life and work. 

Meisel has set himself the task of interpreting 
this extraordinary career. It is a difficult under- 
taking, and he has been only moderately suc- 
cessful with it; however, he has produced an in- 
teresting and informative, if poorly articulated, 
book. Perhaps the nearest he comes to stating in 
concise terms an explanation of the seeming con- 
tradictions in Sorel’s career is in this statement: 
“The great preoccupation of Sorel’s life was the 
defense of variegated cultural vitality against the 
deadening and levelling force which he identified 
sometimes with intellectualism, sometimes with 
utopianism, always with democracy” (p. 199). 

There is a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion about Sorel and related topics and person- 
alities of his times to be found in this book. To 
have it available is a service to the academic 
world. 

FLoyp N. Houser 
University of Virginia 


Soziologie: Geschichte ihrer Probleme. By HEL- 
MUT SCHOECK. Miinchen: Verlag Karl Alber. 
1952. Pp. ix+430. DM. 24.50. 


The author acknowledges at the outset that 
sociology has taken many directions anc main- 
tained many positions. In his opinion, hewever, 
certain generalities are outstanding. Man is al- 
ways a social creature; associational] life is essen- 
tial to human existence; mankind must be con- 
sidered in its societal aspects. Every feature of 
human life has a sociological aspect, and every 
feature can be conceptualized and typed. Soci- 
ology rests on the assumption that social reality 
presents empirical uniformities, constancies, 
and stabilities in given situations. Sociology, 
like a science of any other phenomenal field, 
must treat these as “types” (Modellvorstellun- 
gen) or get lost in the particulars of the other so- 
cial sciences. The basic question is: Which uni- 
formities are of constitutive scientific impor- 
tance? Not all uniformities are of significance. 
We must confine ourselves to those which are 
constant, 
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Every historical experience grows out of its 
situation, and each age presents its own inimi- 
table analytical tasks and its concomitant inves- 
tigative perspective and attack. There is always 
the central problem, however: How did the 
knowledge develop and differentiate itself re- 
garding the social sphere, social being, associa- 
tion, and social structures as special creations 
and as determinants of the spirit of particular 
persons and groups? A history of sociology is a 
recording of the more or less objectively estab- 
lished principles that appear. As social life de- 
velops, so does sociology. ‘Sociology developed 
out of the unrest, the tension of human beings. 
It lives because of a hope both to diagnose socie- 
ty and develop therapeutic possibilities. The 
crises of the last hundred and fifty years drove 
sociology to its present position” (p. 19). 

The author is careful to exclude what are 
clearly political philosophy and normative, 
philosophic, or ethical-political ideas. Even the 
ancients thought about the morphology of soci- 
ety and a dynamic sociology. In the main he 
projects backward the central characteristics 
and content of sociology as it has developed in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as deter- 
minants in the detection and examination of 
earlier analytical reactions to social situations. 

Instead of examining sociological concepts by 
categories, as in Barnes (ed.), History and Pros- 
pects of the Social Sciences (the author erroneous- 
ly ascribes the organization of this work to 
Hankins), or Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 
Theories, he prefers a far-reaching chronologi- 
cal development—the thought continually devel- 

‘oping features appropriate to the increasing 
complexity and expansiveness of society and its 
ever widening social perspectives. While he 
points out that social thought is, of necessity, 
omnipresent and universal, he confines himself 
to the ‘European-Atlantic scene” during the 
last twenty-five hundred years and primarily . 
here to “Western” and “Gêrmanic” thinkers. 
The “problems” and ‘‘motives”’ of each era are 
concisely set forth as the general setting. The 
ideas in each era come from “‘persons’’—not al- 
ways the “great” persons but the keen social ob- 
servers and crucial] social interpreters. Each of 


e the select thinkers is concisely introduced, with 


particular attention to the specific nature of his 
contributions. The unique feature of the book is 
that, instead of resorting to paraphrase or to the 
historian’s interpretation of what the thinker 
thought, the writers are permitted to tell their 
own story by means of short but epitomizing 
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quotations, whose significance in sociological 
theory is carefully stated. These quotations con- 
stitute roughly three-fourths of the text, most 
being familiar to advanced undergraduates and 
graduate students. 

There are new names, unconventional in 
American treatments, such as Count Rivarol, 
Sorel, Hintze, and Stepun. As the writer main- 
tains his “problem” thesis, he frequently points 
out new facets of the thought of traditionally 
treated thinkers. However, of the forty thinkers 
examined from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, all but ten are German, Austrian, or 
Swiss. This does, of course, give the American 
student a broadened as well as more detailed 
knowledge of German sociology. The only 
American sociologists quoted are Giddings, 
MacIver, Merton, and Parsons. 

We are told that our sociology is peculiarly 
American, much concerned with social order 
and improvement, with social control (in part 
due to the clashes growing out of our hetero- 
geneity), and with the social will as a correlate of 
our cultural democracy. America’s great mech- 
anization and rationalization of culture is re- 
flected in the emphasis by its sociologists upon 
statistical method, questionnaires, punch cards, 
tests, and measurements—which are alien to 
European sociology. He declares also that there 
is much team work in American sociology and 
an effort to make sociology a Miniaturparla- 
ments von Gelehrien and not the activity of 
einsamen Wölfen. | 

The last 48 pages are devoted to an elaborate 
bibliography ot mainly German and English 
books and monographs (a few articles) on or per- 
tinent to the history oz sociological theory, in 
which German works greatly outnumber the 
English. The references are carefully classified 
under such headings as related thought systems, 
epochs, works on important sociological think- 
ers, special sociologies, and methodology. 

In general, here is a painstaking study incor- 
porating stimulating and useful new departures; 
it is an excellent demonstration in the field of the 
sociology ofknowledge; its well-chosen and well- 
classified key quotations make it a useful Hand- 
buch for sociologists; and its extensive treatment 


of German sociological thinkers and its bibliog- ° 


raphies heavily freighted with German refer- 
ences provide the more or less linguistically iso- 
lated American sociologist with new sources and 
perspectives. It deserves to be translated into 
English. 

J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 
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Sozial Psychology. By ROBERT E. L. FARIS. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1952. Pp. 
vii +420. $5.00. 


This volume by the junior Faris is an emi- 
neatly readable and teachable textbook, which 
achieves by the printed page what the senior 
Faris achieved in his lectures. 

The book has a unitary point of view. It is 
based on the ideas of Cooley, Dewey, and Mead; 
it is concerned explicitly with the consequences 
of primary-group life for the development of 
personality. The viewpoint is “organic” that a 
single framework of theory will illuminate such 
diverse matters as perception, motivation, 
mind, abilities, beliefs, and personality cisor- 
ganization. The theory is built around the central 
concept of the “act,” particularly those acts go- 
ing on in a primary-group milieu. Faris has ar- 
ticalated this theory in a highly effective man- 
ner; the writing all bears the impress of a single 
author. The uniform style gives the volume an 
advantage over many of the multiple-authored 
products of the last decade. Finally, the inte- 
gration seems to be the product of a long and 
successful effort to teach. 

Because of the number of cults in social psy- 
chology the writer of a textbook faces a major 
dilemma. If he tries to fulfil his obligation to the 
beginning students—1.e., to present a consistent 
point of view for their guidance and direction— 
he tends to slight the research of divergent 
schools, On the other hand, if he tries to intro- 
duce students to the rich range of empirical find- - 
ings, his point of view becomes submerged 
among alternatives. Faris has managed to pro- 
vide the student with a central framework of 
primary-group theory and to bring to bear on 
this an exciting range of empirical findings. The 
result is a book that is easy to read, while pos- 
sessing a readily comprehended system of or- 
ganization, 

The book is slanted specifically to the intro- 
duttory course, a textbook rather than a treatise 
on social psychology. The emphasis is more on 
the core of noncontroversial knowledge than on 
the fringe of research. The author is unreserved- 
ly of the persuasion that the student should find 
a course in this field intellectually rewarding and 
personally useful. Few students will be able to 
read this book without securing some new in- 
sigats into their personal problems, and the 
majority will thank the author for bringirg to 
them so much fresh understanding of the roles 
thev are called to play in society. The bibliegra- 
phies at the ends of the chapters are reduced to 


a minimum. The author has restricted these to 
j e 
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a handful of volumes to which the beginning 
student may be expected to go. 

One weakness of the volume lies in the degree 
to which it relates social psychology to other 
fields of sociology. The concepts of social struc- 
ture are by no means clearly formulated. By 
way of illustration, the concept of status covers 
such varied matters as prestige, rank, and es- 
teem, The author could have tightened the defi- 
nitions without imposing on the reader. 

In further criticism one might ask whether the 
author, in his treatment of the Freudian ap- 
proach, has not thrown out the baby with the 
bath. The contributions of depth psychology are 
allotted scant treatment, as are Janguage and 
communication. In his emphasis on Cooley and 
Mead the author has come close to ignoring Ed- 
ward Sapir and Kenneth Burke. Moreover, the 
book gives little weight to the fact that the acts 
of the developing person transpire in a world in 
which his occupation, social class, and ethnic 
and racial affiliation are at times more impor- 
tant than primary-group loyalties. These last 
comments pertain to the book tke author did 
not write. The bock he did write is the best re- 
sort of the beginning student who wants to find 
out what social psychology is about. 


OSWALD HALL 
McGill University 


Disorganization: Personal and Social, By HER- 
BERT A. Brocu. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1952. Pp. xv+608. $5.00. 


The theme of this book is that fixed attitudes 
or “latencies” deter or prevent individuals and 
groups from adjusting to the rush of social 
change in contemporary society. The individual 
latencies are defined as “basic habit patterns or 
attitudinal sets which have enabled adjustment 
in the past but which may no longer be ade- 
quate.” The group latencies consist of a “cém- 
plex of social traits” by which they were able 
“to make a satisfactory social adjustment in the 
past but which may not prove effective in the 
present” (p. 35). These personal and social mal- 
adjustments have become intensified by the 
rapidly increasing technological innovations and 
by the increasingly specialized group interests. 
The disjunction between the individual’s and 
group’s desires, on the one hand, and the de- 
mands of the objective social situation, on the 
other hand, converge into crises from which in 
part stem the social pathologies of our time. 
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Within this general scheme, the author also ore- 
sents a sociological theory of the social process— 
e.g., conclict,competition, accommodation, and 
assimilation—as it pertains to social disor- 
ganization, then itemizes a sociological theory 
of the personality. The personality is compesed 
of constitutional, psychogenic, and cultural ele- 
ments which are represented by basic needs, 
habits, attitudes, wishes, social roles, and a ge- 
neric status. When the Individual’s psychogenic 
drives or social roles conflict with the demands 
of the social situation, maladjustment results. 

The author applies this omnibus theory with 
varying degrees of consistency to a series of so- 
cial problems chiefly in the realm of social pa- 
thology, including adolescent tensions, crime, 
sex disorders, leisure and alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction and gambling, social mobility, mental 
deficiency, personality disorders, and suicide, 
and ther closes with a prospectus. 

The initial part of the text becomes so pre- 
occupied with a theoretical scheme and with 
concepis that it is a question whether the aver- 
age student will find his way out. The author 
avoids the simplified discussions which pervade 
many texts cn social problems, but, In grappling 
with an omnibus theory of cultural trends, the 
social process, and personality, he strives for an 
integration which he does not attain. 

Yet the discussion of the specific problems 
tends to be lucid and sometimes complete. The 
five chapters on crime and the four chapters on 
sexual cisorders and problems are discussed 
fully and represent the most cogent materiais in 
the book. In fact, the sections on sex are among 
the most discerning this reviewer has yet seen. 
But so much space is devoted to these two topics 
that other chapters (e.g., drug addiction and 
personality disorders or mental derangements) 
are too brief. In part, this discrepancy reflects 
the contemporary state of research: while soci- 
ologists have done consider&ble research on 
criminal behavior, in sexual disorders, and in al- 
coholic disorders, they have done considerebly 
less research on drug addiction, prostitution, ` 
and suicide. Hence the author does not always 
indicate what the most recent trends in these 
latter phenomena are. Frequently, he hasto rely 
on studies made in the twenties and thircies. 
The weakest chapter deals with ‘‘mental de- 
rangerr.ents’’ because of the overemphasis on the 
biogenic aspects and the neglect of the many 
recent advances in the social-psychological as- 
pects of disordered behavior. In fact, this chap- 
ter should have been the place where the author 
applies his theory of personality as a social da- 
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tum. And the use of a theory of retreat from real- 
ity or isolation to explain the severity of disorder 
among schizophrenic subtypes creates the mis- 
conception that :paranoids are least removed 
from reality, hebephrenics next, and catatonics 
most. In actuality, many catatonics are not as 
removed from reality as appears externally and 
on the average have the best chances for re- 
covery, while hebephrenics on the average have 
the most maladjusted social histories and the 
worst chances for recovery (e.g., Leopold Bel- 
lak, Dementia Praecox). 

While this text is oi higher intellectual stat- 
ure than most, its complicated theoretical 
scheme detracts from the many pertinent dis- 
cussions of specific social problems. An inte- 
grated scheme of social and personal disorgani- 
zation will not be attained by retreating into a 
study of conflicting social definitions and reac- 
tions, as some texts but not this text emphasize. 
It will not be achieved by merely pointing to the 
disruptions of social change and to conflicts in 
‘social norms, These things must be integrated 
with the breakdown of social learning, with the 
learning of deviant ard pathological behavior, 
and with the social definitions and reactions to 
the learned deviant behavior. 


S. Krrson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


Haupltprobleme der Sozialgeschichte. By HANS 

PROESLER. Erlangen: Verlag Palm & Enke, 

` 1951. Pp. 176. DM. 7.80 (paper); DM. 10.60 
(cloth). 


This treatment of the chief problems of social 
history is stimulating and enlightening. Social 
history, ordinarily treated in a merely chronologi- 
cal way, is here hand_ed with the aid of cate- 
gories which, although having chronological ref- 
erence, are nevértheless sufficiently general. 
Moreover, the authors considered herein are 
viewed from a novel standpoint. The familiar 
names of Werner Sombart, Max Scheler, Max 
Weber, and many others dot the pages and foot- 
notes, but without the many stereotypes that 
have recently obscured our view of what these 
men actually had to say. Especially noteworthy 
is Proesler’s handling of the theme of “ideas in 
history”; ; influenced by Scheler, he nevertheless 
arriyes at a pcsition cc nsiderably different from 
Scheler’s final judgment that “mind in history 
is powerless.” Probably existentialism of the 
variety supported by Jaspers has had a good 
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deal to do with Proesler’s divergence, but at 
least he is fully aware that he does so diverge 


and that the decision he makes is necessarily 


nonscientific~—but zot antiscientific. - 


At the end of the book there is a brief excur- - 


sus on the cature and essential problems of soci- 
ology that could well have been granted more 
space, As it is, it raises important issues but does 
little or nothing to settle them. There is a good 
index, A bibliography, other than the references 
in the footnotes, would have been a welcome 
addition. | 
Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Principles of Sociology: A Text with Readings. 
By RONALD FREEDMAN, Amos H. HAWLEY, 
WERNER S. LANDECKER, and Horace M. 
MINER. With a chapter by Guy E. SWANSON. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. 
xx-+683. $5.25. 


This volume, a collaborative effort of most of 
the faculty in sociology at the University of 
Michigan, is designed for a two-semester lower- 
division course but is adaptable to a single 
semester and would be worth while in the upper 
divisions. It is an elementary text, superior in 
its clarity of presentation and its soundness of 
content. 

It combines text with readings consisting 
principally of empirical materials to support or 
extend the observations in the text. The text is 
a complete introduction to sociology in itself, 
presenting a standard sociology consisting of a 
core of principles with which most sociologists 
would agree, rather than espousing one of the 
more controversial frames of reference. Sociolo- 
gy is depicted as the study of the structure and 
iunctioning of groups. The organization of the 
book is quite simple. After the usual introduc- 
toxy materials, the subjects of functional and 
normative integration, stratification, and social 
change are discussed and are then examined as 
they apply to the folk society and re-examined 
in the context of the urban community. | 

Deficiencies of the book are generally minor 
in character, most being shared with nearly all 
sociology texts. For example, the reader does 
not get the sense of a number of specific testable 
hypotheses or issues which constitute the next 
steps in the accumulation of knowledge. At 
some points, such as the chapters on theerise of 
the urban community and division of labor in it, 
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generalization becomes thin and is sometimes 
replaced by mere history. Some of the concepts, 
such as “mores” and “institutions,” are given 
unique twists of meaning, and the latter concept 
is used with different meanings in different sec- 
tions of the work. The discerning student will 
certainly be confused by the juxtaposition of 
Sherif’s concept of “social norm” with a strictly 
sociological definition of the same term. And an 
exceptional record of freedom from value judg- 
ment is broken without warning or explanation 
in a final chapter which amounts to a tract on 
social planning. 

In the attempt to write a clear and logical 
text, the author does not prepare the beginning 
student to expect the amount of controversy 
among sociologists which he will discover on 
further study. And occasionally, as in the dis- 
cussion of power as a determinant of status, he 
tends to assert a principle and then qualify it 
into meaninglessness. At the same time, the text 
is clearly written, orderly, and logically tied to- 
gether. An exceptional job is done on such 
points as relating normative and functional in- 
tegration to stratification and collective behav- 
ior to social change. The readings are all com- 
prehensible to the beginning student. And the 
advanced student will find some genuine contri- 
butions to sociological thinking, such as in the 
treatment of stratification. The book is a dis- 
tinct advance over other collections of readings 
in the extent and adequacy of the editors’ con- 
tributions. For those who prefer the text-read- 
ings combination, who want a sound presenta- 
tion of a “standard” sociology, and who wish to 
impress their students that sociology consists of 
orderly theory backed by careful experiment 
and controlled observation, this book is proba- 
bly the best now available. 
RALPH H. TURNER 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Landmarks in the History of Education. By T. L. 
Jarman, New York: Philoscphical Library, 
1952. Pp. v-+323, $4.75. 


The emphasis in this excellent volume is on 
the English educational tradition, but the 
author has not overlooked the larger Western 
culture which has nurtured it. The author be- 
gins with an account of the educational ideas 
and practices of the classical world and, from 
that point, passes with developing detail and 
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mastery to the principal phases of educational 
history and’ reform in the modern world. 
Throughout,he strives to relate education both 
to philosophical and scientific currents, on the 
one hand, and to the changing institutional 
scene, on the other. There is no pretense, espe- 
cially in the earlier chapters on the ancient and 
medieval worlds, to original scholarship or novel 
interpretation; the author has devoted himself 
to a synthesis of intellectual and social histories 
as they bear specifically upon educational struc- 
tures and themes. 

Of greatest value to sociologists are the last 
six chapters, which deal with the impact of the 
industrial revolution upon European education- 
al systems and with the expansion of nationalist 
and equalitarian ideas of education. As the 
author points out, the most revolutionary as- 
pect of the cultural history of modern Europe is 
the advance of the masses to an ever higher 


standard oi life. Most revolutionary of all has 


been perhaps the demand for educational] equal- 
ity. The author does not shrink from the prob- 
lems of quality this creates or from the problem 
of the assimilation into society’s occupational 
structure of ever larger numbers of the techni- 
cally trained and educated. But he recognizes 
that the whole movement is now as much a part 
of the institutional structure as are the values of 
industrialism and democracy. Solutions will 
have to be found within the dimensions of mass 
education, not in educational prescriptions 
premised upon an economic and political struc- 
ture that has not existed for several generations. 


ROBERT A. NISBET 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Committee Decisions with Complementary Valua- 
tion. By Duncan Brack and R, A. NEwine. 
London: William Hodge & Co., 1951. Pp. 
vii-+59, 10s. 6d. 


This monograph deals with the relationship 
between the opinions of committée members 
and the committee’s decisions when decisions 
„are reached by a simple majority. The a authors 
suppose that the members’ opinions depend on 
two distinct aspects of a given motion, each 
specified by a separate variable, the two aspects 
being complementary. The “average journal 
reader” will find some of the mathematical tech- 
niques not too difficult to comprehend. The 
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presentation is concise and the results obtained 
are Interesting. 

Some of the limitations of the analysis are: 
The authors assume that each individual votes 
in accordance with his preferences, whereas it is 
clear that at times individuals misrepresent 
their true feelings in order to get a final result 
more to their liking. Individual preferences are 
taken as given and incapable of being altered 
during the voting. process. It is also assumed 
‘that there are “single-peaked preferences” 
which one might expect to be satisfied in certain 
political and economic examples but not neces- 
sarily in general. Nevertheless, the monograph 
is worthy of perusal. 

LEO A. GOODMAN 
University of Chicago 


Children Who Hate: The Disorganization and 
Breakdown of Behavior Controls. By FRITZ 

' Rept and Davm Wineman. Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1951. Pp. 253. $3.50. 


Here is both an important contribution to 
ego theory and a significant translation of psy- 
choanalytic thinking into nontechnical lan- 
guage, and, in addition, a serious effort to treat 
psychoanalytic and sociological notions in effec- 
tive interrelationship. 

. The major portion of the book is a descrip- 
tive-classificatory account of the defects of ego 
functioning characterizing five boys from eight 
to ten years old, all of whom were so pathologi- 
cally aggressive as to make their participation in 
normal group life impossible. For about a year 
and a half they lived at “Pioneer House,” under 
a program of group and individual therapy es- 
pecially designed By the authors. The therapy 
program is the subject of a separate volume. 

An initial separation sets the problem of the 
book. The children’s aggression has given rise to 
distortions of ego functioning, which latter the 
therapist must correct before he can treat the 
former. These ego defects are of two sorts—the 
“decompogition of behavior controls’ and the 
development of defenses against personality 
change. The authors produce a list of twenty- 


two eg functions which frequently fail among” 


these boys, ranging frora frustration tolerance 


and temptation resistance to several more origi- | 


nal rubrics such as maintenance of “self-con- 
tributed links in the causal chain.” In this most 
extensive chapter of the book the reader gains a 
picture of the aggressive child as a bundle of un- 
controlled impulse. But the authors hasten to 
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assure us that the ego which fails to perform in 
so many areas is overly effective in defending 
itself against any change in the conception of 
the world as fundamentally hostile and against 
any challenge to the pathological social tech- 
niques. The defenses are a repertoire of ration- 
alizations against guilt feelings, techniques for 
finding situational support for misbehavior, and 
devices for resisting situations which might 
otherwise call for changed behavior. 

The authors anticipate the criticism that 
their list of ego functions may be arbitrary, 
overlapping, and of different orders of phenome- 
na. Such a list, based on real-life situations, is a 
necessary prelude to rendering more precise the 
concept of a poorly functioning ego. A more fun- 
damental question, however, is of the unity of 
the concept cf ego functioning itself. The lists 
we are given consist fundamentally of types of 
desirable and undesirable behavior. The scien- 
tist 1s moved to ask whether the classification of 
phenomena into categories determined by the 
investigator’s value judgments can produce the 
czusal or processual homogeneity necessary for 
scientific generalization. The authors corcede, 
with regard to ore of their headings, that ‘‘psy- 
chologically speaking, there is little justification 
for making this a separate item.” They ther. de- 
fend their category, however, “from the point of 
view of the cultural anthropologist,” because of 
its importance for participation in American 
culture. The problem, from the standpoint of 
theory, is enhanced, since probably none of the 
ego functions listed can be taken without situa- 
tional qualifications. 

Besides this discussion of the ego, there is also 
brief treatment of the superegos of the subjects 
and of their response to treatment. The investi- 
gators were convinced, contrary to first impres- 
sion, that the children possessed considerable 
superego. The difference lay in an unconven- 
tional value content, failure to identify them- 
sebves with individuals and groups, and fatiure 
to experience anticipatory pangs of conscience. 
The border line between ego and superego func- 
tions is not made entirely clear. The authors 
also do not confront the possibility that muci of 
what they call superego may be fear of conse- 
quences and mere shame rather than truly in- 
ternalized values. 

Throughout the book occasional referer.ces 
suggest that the authors recognize several psy- 
chologically different types of delinquents, of 
which their subjects constitute one. They*con- 
trast their subjects with neurotic delinquents 
and those who have no superego er are harmoni- 
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ously identified with a totally delinquent neigh- 
borhood code. However, they then express 
doubts that the latter exists. After mentioning 
the legal and cultural concepts of delinquency, 
they suggest a further “clinical” concept. A 
“delinquent ego” is defined (as a clinical con- 
cept) as the “ego’s effort to secure guilt-free and 
anxiety-free enjoyment of delinquent [in the 
cultural sense] impulsivity.” 

This work deals with a difficult subject mat- 
ter, and the observations and analyses reported 
are aimed primarily at therapy rather than the- 
ory. Consequently, an abundance of insightful 
observation is combined with some weakness in 
systematic treatment. Such impressionistic con- 
cepts as “reality” and “impulsivity,” though 
they underlie the concept of ego function, are 
used naively. The fact that the child consistent- 
ly follows courses of action leading to a certain 
result is sufficient for the authors to speak of un- 
conscious intent. This error and perhaps a sort 
of collective illusion leads to extreme statements 
about the exceptional skill of the boys in manip- 
ulating life-situations. 

In particular, the work might benefit from a 
closer anchoring to the culturally normal behav- 
ior in our society, All the techniques by which 
the boys preserve their delinquent outlook are 
probably used in defense of both approved and 
disapproved behavior by most normal children. 
Furthermore, they are generally taught them by 
their parents. Thus, “everybody else does such 
things anyway” is only the most obvious trans- 
formation of the parent’s admonition that the 
child should go to bed or wear clothes because 
everybody else does it. Perhaps too much em- 
phasis has been placed on these ego mechanisms, 
and perhaps neither the theoretical nor thera- 
peutic problems are thereby advanced. The sub- 
jects do differ strikingly from normal children in 
their willingness to submit to adult demand and 
in what they regard as an acceptable basis for 
interaction with adults, but the specific ego 
mechanisms seem to be secondary. 

The book more than makes up for its theo- 
retical limitations in the uniqueness and rich- 
ness of its observation, reflecting the unusual so- 
cial sensitivity of its authors. It is indispensable 


reading for those sociologists concerned with de- ° 


linquency, social control, or the social develop- 
ment of the child. It is written in a pleasant, un- 
assuming style, with a good admixture of wit. 


` ' RALPH H. TURNER 


University of California 
¿2t Los Añgeles 


Society and the Criminal. By M. J. SETHNA. 
Bombay: Leaders’ Piress, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 
xx-++423, 


The dust jacket describes this book as “con- 
cerning the sociology of crime and the psycholo- 
gy of the criminal. . . . The work is based on the 
application of the principles of almost every so- 
cial study: theology, ethics, psychology, history, 
politics, economics, art, music, medicine, psy- 
chiatry, genetics, literature.” It is a not-too- 
absurd description of the nature of the materials 
that have gone into the volume, and it suggests 
also the potpourri that inevitably results. 

The author is a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, Bombay, and his general orientation is 
naturally enough moralistic and legalistic rather 
than the familiar modern psychological and so- 


-ciological view. 


After a general introductory chapter, the 
book is divided into three parts, entitled, respec- 
tively: ‘Society, the Individual, the State, the 


Law ard the Criminal” (three chapters); “The 


Problem of Crime” (four chapters); and “Juve- 
nile Delinquency” (three chapters). There is an 
appendix cf some fourteen pages dealing with 
observations at several criminal sessions cf the 
High Court of-Bombay, including a brief ac- 
count cf a study of 406 cases of homicide. There 
is a considerable bibliography, mostly of general 
works, and an adequate index. 

Considerable attention is given to the theory 
of compensation in the treatment and control of 
crime. The author reviews some of the history of 
the practice of compensation (e.g., wergeld) and 


argues thax the perpetrator of any criminal act - 


should be required to render .compensation. 
Thus he ccncludes that “mere prison sentences 
cannot deter; compensation can better deter; 
and it is necessary for true reformation” 
(p. 219). 

American readers will find interesting mate- 
rial in a chapter entitled “The Prison System in 
India and Elsewhere, and the Need for and 
Mode of Prison Reform” (chap. vii). This is an 
account of the Dutch and Irish prisons in the 
nineteenth century, the English prison system, 
the American prison system (including one in- 


stitution in Argentina), and a detailed descrip- . 


tion of the Indian prison system. The attempt to 
write a world penology in a few pages is not im- 
pressive, but the review of Indian penal prac- 
tices, rales, regulations, and changing legislation 


brings together into compact form a consider- 


able amount of information not generally avail- 
able in the United States. It is one of the more 
useful parts of the book. 


ee 
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The section on juvenile delinquency illus- 
' trates again the author’s non-Western orienta- 
tion. Thus he says: . 


À potent mode of preventing juvenile delinquen- 
cy is that of moral education. . . . If direct moraliz- 
ing or preaching be not quite interesting or attrac- 
tive, then talks, in an interesting and attractive 
style, may be made the instrumentality of moral 
training. As is done at Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur, 
short talks, with moral lessons behind them, must be 
given in school assemblies fp. 324]. 


To American thinking, the book is curiously 
out of this world, but, with it all, also curiously 
up to date in the range of bibliographical refer- 
ences cited and authors quoted. It may perhaps 
be described as covering much material without 
assimilating much of its significance. Perhaps 
the sharp contrast in approach is the principal 
interest of the book to American readers. 


4 


GEORGE B. VOLD 
University of Minnesota 


Who Are the Guilty? By DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, 
M.D. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xii+340. $5.00. 


Carrying the subtitle, “A Study of Education 
and Crime,” this ambitious book attempts an 
inclusive review of the whole field of deviant hu- 
man behavior, its diagnosis and treatment. 
Treatment is viewed both in the immediate 
sense of institutional programs and in the more 
fundamental sense of making a new society 
through wisely directeč education. 

The Norwegian-born and educated author, 
now a member of the Department of Psychiatry 
of Columbia University, acknowledges the sup- 
port of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation for a 
study of “the relationship between psychoso- 
matic disturbances and emotional maladjust- 
men, with or without delinquency, as they oc- 
curred in schools and komes, and to determine 
the emotional relationship between the school, 
family andthe children” (p. vii). The book is to 
some extent a partial report of findings and im- 
pressions from this study, though there is in its , 
pages no systematic presentation of the project 
as such. There are eleven chapters, whose range 
includes “The Psychology of the Criminal,” 
“Psychosomatic Disorders in Antisocial Behav- 
ior,’ “Crime and Mental Dness,” “Sex and 
Murder,” “Prisons and Imprisonment,” and 
“Education Is Prevention.” There is a com- 
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bined subject-author index, a short (and unnec- 
essary) glossary of prison jargon, and a some- 
what haphazard collection of bibliographical 
titles elaborately grouped into three separate 
lists involving extensive duplication. 

The general crientation is that of a modified 
Freudian theory with a verbal acceptance cf the 
social milieu and basic environmental condi- 
tioning as the matrix shaping and molding the 
personality of the individual. Typical of the psy- 
chiatrist, the author identifies crime and delin- 
quency with mental illness and personality dis- 
orders. That crime may be an aspect of the con- 
flict of group norms in a much-divided society 
is an idea that seems never to have come to his 
attention. 

The expression of this hypothesis is positive 
and self-assured, but it remains a collection of 
assertions rather than a collection of data or an 
examination of evidence. Thus we read: 


In all my experience I have not been able tc and 
one single offender who did not show some mental 
pathology, in his emotions or in his character or in 
his intelligence. The ‘‘normal”’ offender is a myth. 
... There is no doubt that if we had sufficiently re- 
fined methods of examining delinquent persons, we 
would find that all of them suffer from some form of 
mental disorder” [p. 125]. ' 


Tf this is to be accepted at face value, one can 
only marvel at the ability of this psychiatrist to 
maintain contact for many years with groups of 
prisoners and not to have encountered the busi- 
nessman in crime, the “operator” who functions 
in crime in a manner similar to that of his coun- 
terpart in legitimate business activity. The 
author seems unaware of the well-established 
fact that about 90 per cent of the offenses known 
to the police are those directed not against per- 
sons but against property in the understandable 
quest of getting a maximum return for a mini- 
mum of effort. 

If the phenomenon of crooked and dishcnest 


- de&ling, of wkich crimes against property repre- 


sent a small fraction, is interpreted as mental 
abnormality, this is in effect saying that the en- 
tire population is sick and abnormal, except, 
perhaps, for the few misunderstood psychia- 
trists so valiantly struggling to stem the tide of 
all-pervasive misconduct. 

When one ignores the general theory, how- 
ever, and looks instead for recorded observa- 
tions taken from several years of practice, he 
finds a substantial amount of material of inter- 
est to students of crime everywhere. Thus there 
is a casually reported account of some observed 
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differences in psychosomatic disturbances found ` 


in a group of a hundred and fifty delinquents 
and nondelinquents (p. 103). In another place is 
a brief report on the use of the Rorschach exami- 
nation to measure the decrease in anxiety and 
hostility with consequent improvement of ad- 
justment to the environment in inmates treated 
in the instituticn (pp. 245-49). 

If this book had more systematically report- 
ed the observations, experiences, and experi- 
mental efforts at treatment, with which the 
author has been associated, and given less of 
general interpretative speculation, it would 
have been of much greater interest and value to 
the serious student. 

GEORGE B. VOLD 


University of Minnesota ' 


Group Treatment in Psychotherapy. By ROBERT 
G. Hincxrey, M.D., and Lypra HERMANN. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1952. Pp. x+136. $3.00. 


This is a book written by a psychiatrist and a 
social worker describing group therapy at the 
University of Minnesota. 

The authors state their purpose is to be prac- 
tical and empirical and do not involve them- 
selves in theoretical discussions. Nevertheless, 
the interpretations they make in almost every 
chapter are highly theoretical and in many in- 
stances quite vague. The Introduction to the 
book is modest, but the authors develop an atti- 
tude of certainty about the meaning of the pa- 
tients’ statements, which appears to be neither 
psychologically well grounded nor modest. They 
begin with the statement that a speaking ac- 
quaintance with basic psychoanalytic concepts 
in the reader is taken for granted but that these 
concepts have not determined the structure of 
the book or influenced its main design. If this is 
so, how do the authors explain the statement 
about “flight into health” (p. 69). If, #s they 
rightly imply, it is extremely difficult to under- 
stand the varicus psychological reactions of any 
person, even efter intensive observation, it is 
curious to note their interpretations of the pa- 
tients. On page 72, for example, there are 
twelve such interpretations (in italics). The in- 
` troductory statement to the interpretations is 
that hostile attack is a displacement of feeling 
from the person or persons in the past to whom- 
ever in the present environment reawakens it. 
If, as the authors state in their very first para- 
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graph of the first chapter, the book is directed 
toward persons who wish a many-sided knowl- 
edge of hyman psychology, where was this psy- 
chology obtained and do a psychiatrist and a 
social worker have the authority to speak with 
certainty for the science of psychology? 
Knowledge of group therapy is certainly very 
meager, and this book is worth while since it 
adds information regarding the experiences in 
various centers. Perhaps the authors do not 
mean to be exceedingly accurate. And the reader 
should not expect scientific integrity in a field 
which is so new: as an example, the statement is 
made that there is liberation from inferior mo- 
tives and exaggerated defenses, etc. [p. 78]. 
But, from the psychological standpoint, what 
are inferior motives? Again, on the same page, 
the statement is made that silence may conceal 
ambivalence which is a special kind of conflict. 
What is a special kind of conflict, what does it 
mean, and how do the authors know from their 
data that silence may conceal ambivalence? 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
Reiss-Dazis Clinic 
Los Angeles 


Social and Psychological Factors in Opiate Ad- 
Gistion: A Review of Research Findings To- 
gether with an Annotated Bibliography. Edited 
by ALAN S. MEYER. New York: Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1952. Pp. ix-+170, $1.00. 


This report brings together under ten head- 
ings the findings of research on social and psy- 
cholegical factors in opiate addiction published 
since 1928. The headings are suggested by the 
literature and are only a convenient way of sort- 
ing the available information, the bulk of whichis 
presented under the rubrics: “Characteristics of 
Drug Users” and “Concomitants of Drug Use,” 
reflecting the dominant interests in study of the 
problem. The Bibliography appears thorough 
and is well annotated. P 

The volume will be of use as a sourcebook 
and bibliographic guide to anyone dealing with 
the problem of opiate addiction in either a prac- 
tical or a scientific way. It will be less useful in 
its avowed purpose of organizing knowledge in 
the field in such a way as “to call attention to 
gaps in present knowledge and suggest problem 
areas suitable for further sociological and psy- 
chelogical research.” None of the editorial com- 
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ments rises above common sense, and the ae 
gestions for research do not flow from any clear- 
cut conceptualization. In consequence, the re- 
search suggested would merely continue the 
varied. current lines of attack. But since this 
field suffers greatly from eclecticism and the 
lack of theoretically informed research; the sug- 
gestions may not be helpful. The Bibliography’s 
usefulness is limited by lack of some evaluation 
of the studies. 


Howarp S. BECKER 


University of Chicago 


Marriage and the Family: A Catholic Approach. 
By Joun J. Kane. New York: Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xv-+-341. $3.00. 


As the subtitle suggests, this is a textbook 


~ 


with a difference. Marriage and the family are ~ 


here analyzed and studied within a frame of ref- 
erence constructed on the philosophical and the- 
ological principles implicit in Catholic doctrine. 
Since teachers of family sociology in Catholic 
colleges and universities have long been seeking 
a text that would incorporate contemporary 
empirical research in family sociology and 
Catholic doctrine, the book fulfils a real need. 

One approach for the sociologist working 
within the framework of a given value system is 
to assume that the relationship between precept 
and practice is mcre or less obvious, so that the 
scientist merely has to state that a given prac- 
tice is forbidden by the value system and then 
‘proceed to discuss the significance of this im- 
perative in a given social context. Kane has 
chosen this, since he is writing for Catholic col- 
lege students and consequently presumes that 
the Catholic value system is well known to 
them. The non-Catholic raader, of course, will 
realize that values set forth in the text are based 
on no arbitrary voluntarism but flow logically 
from clearly defined principles. 

Reflecting his considerable experience as a 
teacher, Kanepresents the sociological theory in 
the field i in so far as it has been developed and 
answers the questions frequently raised by stu- 
‘dents of Marriage and the family courses. Fol- 
lowing a contemporary trend, the greater por- 
tion of the book (pp. 77-321) is devoted to what 


~ 


may be called “applied family sociology”: dat- ` 


ing, courtship, the engagement, the honeymoon, 
prediction scales, the factors related to success- 
ful marriage, and mixed marriages. The results 
of most of the pertinent research in the field 
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have peča carefully gleaned and analyzed. Stu- 
dents will appreciate the clear presentation and 
mature evaluations found here. 

Little time is spent discussing theories based 
on value systems other than his own. Further, it 
is clear that Kane does not conceive the function 
of the teacher tc be limited to the mere annunci- 
ation of fact and theory; he does not hesitate to 
draw conclusions and to make practical applica- 
tions for successful family living. 

There are a few statements which lend them- 
selves to misinterpretation. On page 92 we read: 
“Since marriage is a sacrament, it cannot be ad- 
ministered by a minister or justice of the peace.” 
This implies that the officiating priest adminis- 
ters the sacrament. According to Catholic dec- 
trine, the sacrament of matrimony is adminis- 
tered by the participating parties; the priest acts 
as the official witness. Further, on page 93 it is 
stated that a Catholic risks excommunication if 
he attempts marriage before a minister or jts- 
tice of the peace. In the United States this is 
not so. l 

Teachers of sociology in Catholic colleges will 
find this text highly useful for their marriage 
and family courses. There are some who may re- 
gret the somewhat brief treatment in Part I of 
the meaning and history of the family as a social 
institution. On the other hand, the rather ex- 
tended treatment in Part IL of the steps that 
lead to marriage and of the factors apparently 
related to happy marriage renders this text par- 
ticularly suitable for use in the marriage and 
family courses now being offered to the non- 
sociology majors in most of our colleges and 
universities. 

Jonn L. THomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


y our Marriage and the Law. By HARRIET F. 
PILPEL and THEODORA Zavın. New York: 
Rinthart & Co., 1952. Pp. xv-+358. $3.95. 


Inquiry into the correlation between the 
rules of law of a given society and the actuality 
of its family life does, or should, constitute one 
of the major problems of sociology. Up to the 
present it has found little attention, however, 
beyond more or less general statements about 
an alleged, but not entirely proved, lag of the 
law behind the mores. If this lag exists, why 
does it exist? What is the influence of the exist- 
ence of obsolete rules of law upon actual family 
life? How, if at all, does a change in divorce laws 
influence the stability of, its families? Is there a 
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simple correlation between liberalization of the 
divorce laws and an increase in family break- 
down? The sociologist seems to’ be the scholar 
competent to tackle problems of this kind; yet, 
if the lawyer looks to sociological writing, ne 
does not find much enlightenment. 

Quite probably one of the reasons for the 
scarcity of sociological inquiry into the correla- 
tion between legal and other phenomena of soci- 
ety is the grea- difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion about the rules and institutions of the law. 
Here the sociclogist is a-layman, and to the 
American layman it is singularly difficult to 
know those rules by which his conduct is sup- 
posed to be “governed” in matters of family life 
as in any other line of conduct. Our law is more 
complex than that of any other nation and, not 
quite accidentally, has been allowed or—shall 
we sayr—made to become the secret science of 
the lawyers. The task of presenting the immense 
mass of judicial decisions and statutes of our 
forty-eight or, more correctly, fifty-seven, 
American jurisdictions in such a way that the 
businessman, the citizen, or the sociologist can 
understand tkem is so formidable that it has 
rarely been undertaken and almost never suc- 
cessfully. . 

Your Marriage and the Law, by two New 
York attorneys, is one of the rare exceptions. 
Lucidly, readably, and, above all, reliably, the 
authors present the basic features not only of 
the marriage law but also of the law relating to 
other aspects of family and sex life. Emphasis is, 
of course, placed upon those institutions which 
constitute that stock common to all American 
jurisdictions, but constant indication is given of 
the variety of local variations as well as of the 
liveliness of change and development. The tone 
of the discussion is that of the experienced attor- 
ney who uses actual cases, as they appear in his 
own practice and in the treasure house of pub- 
lished reports, to illustrate the problems, the 
` rules of the lew, the variation of their applica- 
tion, and, particularly, their frequent need for 
revision. The authors’ approach is that of the 
American liberal, who is often critical of a law 
that has preserved, more than that of any other 
modern nation, the obsolete notions of past cen- 
turies and has combined, not always consistenf- 
ly; the ideals and institutions of many successive 
stages of social development. 

The lack of footnote documentation may re- 
duce the value of the book for the sociologist. 
Rut for serious study the scholar will have to re- 
sort to such works as Chester-Vernier’s American 
Family Laws (5 vols., 1931-38; supplement, 
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1939) or such collections of cases and other ma- 
terials as Albert Jacobs and Julius Goebel, Jr.’s, 
Cases and Other Materials on Domestic Relations © 
(3 vols., 1952), Fowler Harper’s Problems of the 
Family (1952), or the Selected Essays on Family 
Law (1950) published by the Association of 
American Law Schools. These collections of 
source materials can be profitably supplemented 
by Pilpel and Zavin’s exemplary popularization. 


MAX RHEINSTEIN | 
University of Chicago 
Law School 


The Integration of Behavior. By Tuomas M. 
FRENCH, M.D. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. Pp. xi+272, $5.00. 


This is the first of a five-volume series by Dr. 
French. It covers the “‘basic postulates” con- 
cerning the function of integration in ordered, 
neurotic, and dream behavior. The components 
of integrated purposive behavior are (1) insight 
between a need and a goal, (2) a motivating 
pressure to activate the need, and (3) hope or 
confidence to realize the goal by a specific plan. 
By this relatively simple scheme, he scrutinizes 
the conditions in which norma] behavior, frus- 
trated behavior, and the reconstruction of frus- 
trated behavior occur. For example, behavioral 
disintegration may result from intense motivat- 
ing pressure during a panic and may lead to dif- 
fused motor discharge rather than planned ac- 
tion. He shows that dream and fantasy absorb 
soms of the motivating pressure but provide 
only ephemeral gratification because the source 
of the pressure remains. But the dream also be- 
comes an integrative instrument, having a prob- 
Jem-solying function. The neuroses differ from 
purposive behavior because of persistent con- 
flict and residual dual goals or needs. Thus in 
neurotic behavior motivafing pressure may be 
intense, while insight and confidence are weak. 

French illustrates a theory of behavior and a 
method of analysis by analyzing the behavior, 
especially the dreams, of a patient who had been 
psychoanalyzed for two years. He also illus- 
trates is points from daily experiences and 
clinical evidence. Aware of the ind#tdual bias 
involved in analyzing motives and dreams, he 
suggests the clinical method of open-minded but 
critical use of the imagination. For the clinical 
testing of hypotheses, he recommends that the 
interviewer (in this instance the psychoanalyst) 
“preserve an open-minded attitude toward his 
hypoth2ses, while continuing to entertain them 
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and to wait for further evidence to test them” 
(pp. 25, 26). This method may be particularly 
congenial to a participant observer in the clini- 
ca] situation but dubious for experimental psy- 
chologists. The moot point concerns the mean- 
ing of “testing” for clinicians and experimen- 
talists. The experimentalists may regard the 
“test” of the clinicians as illustrative rather than 
demonstrative, while the clinicians may consid- 
er the experimental devices as squeezing out the 
vital aspects of personality by being too mecha- 
nistic and perhaps by losing some increment of 
continuous behavior in transforming qualitative 
dynamics into quantitative units. In any case, 
the psychoanalysts have resisted the mechanis- 
tic restatement of their concepts. 
French’s substantive theory is essentially an 
organization of field theory and of the Freudian 
version of the ego and the unconscious. His main 
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contribution is not in the broad contours of his . 


behavioral scheme, because it is continuous 
with, and certainly does not contradict, Mead’s 
theory of the act, perhaps Dewey’s theory of 
habit, or more recently, Newcomb’s ‘‘motive 
pattern,” Coutu’s “tendency-in-situation,” 
Slotkin’s “social act”; and it does not differ 
markedly from Hull’s approach to behavior as 
expressed in the Dollard-Miller scheme of be- 
havior. Despite minor variations and emphases, 
the central formulation of human behavior 
agrees remarkably with that of many diverse 
groups. But French’s contribution is that he has 
extended and examined in detail this central 
formulation for the interpretation of dream be- 
_ havior. Since the subsequent volumes will go 
into more detail in dream analysis, the theoreti- 
cal bases should be laid for getting some meas- 
ure of consensus in dream interpretation. 

In general, this volume also reveals certain 
trends in psychoanafysis. First, some psycho- 
analysts are abandoning their intellectual insu- 
lation and are critically evaluating the findings 
of other disciplines. Second, they are question- 
ing or elaborating the findings of the “masters” 
instead of accepting them uncritically. In this 
instance, Freud’s theory of dreams is being ex- 
amined; in doing so, French strives to maintain 
“an unbiased and critical orientation toward 
psychoanalytic theory and especially toward its 
biological implications” (p. 103). Third, by ap- 
plying a theoretical scheme to cover both or- 
dered and disordered behavior, they have had 
increasingly to emphasize the ego rather than 
the libido, to consider the problems of socialized 
growth as well as the problems of personality 
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fixation and repetition-compulsion, and to rec- 


ognize present perspective as well as-orierta- 
tions derived from the past. 

Social scientists interested in a careful and in- 
cisive analysis: of behavior will find this book 
well worth reading. 

S. Kirson WEINBEEG 
Roosezeli College’ 


Psucheanalysis and Group Behavior: A Study in 
Freudian Group Psychology. By SAUL 
SCHEIDLINGER. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xviti+-245. $3.75. 


When Freud published Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego in 1922, psychoanalytic 
thinking was almost a quarter of a century old. 
A simple listing of studies reflects the surge of 
interest in social phenomena by psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented scholars since that time: Roheim, 
Horney, Fromm, Kardiner, Sullivan, Friedlan- 
der, and Erikson, familiar names to sociclogists, 
should be paired with the many sociologists and 
anthropologists who have looked to psycho- 
analysis for new ideas. While not definitive, 
Scheiclinger’s book attempts a working apprais- 
al of tae present state of all this ferment. It is an 
appraisal by a man with a thorough knowledge 
of the psychoanalytic journal] literature as well 
as of more available sources. 

The Preface of‘ this book gives its intent: 
“The particular usefulness of this study might 
lie in its emphasis on the much-neglected uncon- 
scious emotional factors in group processes, 
those factors without which any study of groups 
remains one-sided.” Part I reviews the Freudian 
theory of drives and the bases of interaction and 
develops some notions about the nature of social 
bonds and of group growth and “regression,” 
the foundations of leadership, and the sources of 
conflict in social life. This material is a short but 
reasonably faithful reproduction of the argu- 
ment*af Freud’s Group Psychology and of Flii- 
gels Psychoanalytic Study of the Family. More 
recent psychoanalytic works are presented 
largely by fittirg them into these familiar 
frameworks, Part IT details implications of psy- 
ghoanalytic thinking for some of the social sci- 
ences znd for education and group therapy. | 

It repidly becomes clear that the author’s 
acquaintance with contemporary sociology and 
with social and individual psychology is not 
very broad and that he has not used the older or 
newer =sychoanalytic materials with the fresh- 
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ness of insight or the clarity of integration that 


provides new understanding and stimulation. It 


is unfortunate that, along with these limita- 
tions, goes limited understanding of the inter- 
pretation of evidence and of the canons either of 
research or of the development of theory. 

For the sociologist who can use a brief, 
though generally uncritical, summary of'a part 
of the recent psychoanalytic thinking about so- 
cial life (Fromm, Horney, and Kardiner are 
among the writers whose work is not treated), 
this is a helpful book. There are a number of 
pertinent criticisms of recent social psychologi- 
cal research as seen from a Freudian perspec- 
tive. Sociologists who have had occasion to keep 
abreast of developments in this school of 
thought probably will not find much here to re- 
pay them for the reading. 

G. E. SWANSON 
University of Michigan 


They Learn What They Live: Prejudice in Young 
Children. By HELEN G. TRAGER and MARIAN 
RADKE Yarrow. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1952. Pp. xvii+392. $4.50. 


This book is a report on a research project 
conducted in six public elementary schools in 


Philadelphia. Two hundred and fifty children, ~ 


five to eight years old, from lower-middle-in- 
come homes were the subjects. The purpose of 
the study was to gain understanding of the na- 
ture and development of prejudice among young 
children and at the same time to improve inter- 
group relations in the classroom. 

The authors recognized that teachers them- 
selves must first undergo a learning experience 
in intergroup relations before they can begin to 
improve these relations in their classrooms. The 
project demonstrated many teachers’ ignorance 
as to how early prejudices appear in children 
and the degree to which they poison classroom 
living and thus interfere with developntent of 
individual mental health. In Trager and Yar- 
row’s experience, a long time was required be- 
fore even well-meaning teachers, genuinely in- 
terested in improving intergroup relations, were 
willing and able to recognize the existence and 
wide ramifications of prejudice in the minds of 
children—and in their own. 

The authors encountered the well-known de- 
fense of scapegoating. “As the teachers became 
sensitive to children’s needs, beliefs, and atti- 

6 ‘ 
tudes, they began to develop an unfortunate 
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schocl versus home attitude, and a growing re- 
sentment toward parents. ... Perhaps partly in 
an unconscious rationalization of their not. 
wanting fo take on more responsibility for the 
child-en, they said: ‘It’s all the parents’ fault! 
We can’t do anything about it.’ ” Although the 
study extended over a considerable time end the 
teachers participated in workshops on group dy- 
namics and had the benefit of help from experts, 
only about half applied what they had learned 
to their teaching. 

Probably the most important implication of 
this studv is that the best way to improve inter- 
group relations is to have prejudiced persons ac- 
tively participate in a project designed to reduce 
it. According to the authors, such experiences 
produced changes in the teachers’ social atti- 
tudes: “The role-playing technique used as a 
training procedure seems to have been a crucial 
factor in the success achieved. By prescribing 
roles for the teachers to play, rather than asking 
them to change their own attitudes and meth- 
ods, certain psychological obstacles to teacher 
performance and cooperation were reduced.” 

At first the teachers were convinced that 
prejudice was due to lack of information: “Hav- 
ing become sharply aware of the children’s ‘mis- 
information’ about people and hostile rejection 
of certain groups, the teachers quite naturally 
turned to ‘facts’ and ‘truths’ as the antidotes,” 
and much effort had to be devoted to showing 
them that dissemination of correct information 
will rot reduce prejudice. Only improvement in 
interpersonal relations will remedy those prob- 
lems that reveal themselves in ethnic prejudice. 

The authors present numerous examples that 
show how attempts to increase intellectual un- 
derstanding of another ethnic group or culture 
may boomerang. The very limitation of chil-: 
dren’s knowledge, which forces them to misin- 
terpret unfamiliar experiences which, to most of 
them, means all experiences with outgroups, 


makes it difficult to avoid @reating prejudice. In 


order to acquaint these young children with 
other cultures, they were shown pictures of In- 
dians. The reaction of one girl was; “Indians kill 
their babies.” When asked why she thought so,, 
she insisted, “I saw it in the picture book.” She 
was referring to a picture of a papoggg, hanging. 
in the cradle on a tree. To'this child, only cruel 
parents would hang their child on a trez. This 
illustrates not only how a child misinterprets 
when ccnfronted with an alien culture before 
he urderstands his own, but also how young 
children are apt to evaluate new experiences, 
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particularly with other cultures, in terms of- 


their predominant anxieties; in this case, wheth- 
er or not children are well cared for by their 
parents. i 

An interpretation made by a Negro child, 
also in terms of his life-experience, illustrates 
how existing prejudice mav color the interpreta- 
tion of an incident to breed greater prejudice. 
The teacher was telling a story about a farmer’s 
wife who was very lazy. She told the children 
how this woman sat around all day while her 
house was dirty and gave a full description of a 
lazy person in general. Upon finishing, she asked 
the children, “What kind of lady was she?” At 
which a Negro boy answered, “She was a white 
lady.” Asked why he thought so: “Well, when I 
was little, my mother used to take me to work 
with her and the lady did just like that farmer’s 
wife. She didn’t do any work even if she was 
well.” 

Even in these young children the minority- 
group phenomenon of self-hatred, particularly 
among Negro children, could already be ob- 
served, 

Trager and Yarrow’s report provides much 
material of interest to educators and some of in- 
terest to sociologists. The data relating to teach- 
er education are especially valuable, and the 
project itself is an example of action research at 
its best. 

~ BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Social Psychology. By Soctomon E. Ascu. New 
York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xvi-+646. $5.50. 


This book is writen for r: The 


author attributes the prevailing ideas of social . 


psychology primarily to behaviorism and psy- 
choanalysis (p. ix). He makes no reference to the 
social-psychological writings of Cooley, Dewey, 
Thomas, and Znaniecki end only minor refer- 
ences to George Herbert Mead. Almost all so- 
ciologists considered are older thinkers, such as 
Durkheim, Trotter, E. A. Ross, and Tarde. 
The same rather strictly psychological orien- 
‘tation iswawident in the content of Asch’s study. 
While there is extended discussion of problems 
such as the expression of emotions (pp. 183 f.) 
and the forming of impressions (pp. 205 f.), the 
‘problems represented by social roles, social 
class and status, conflict, and social movements 
are either ignored compleiely or touched on in- 
cidentally. 
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The main enterprise of the volume is the at- 
tempt to rescue Gestalt theory from the devil 97 
elementarism. This is paramount in Parts I and 
TI but is recurrent throughout. “Elementarism” 
is deiined as psychological atomism (p. 49) 
but is extended to include associationism (p. 
91), stimulus-response theory (p: 92), instinct 
and environmental theory (p. 75), and Darwin- 
ism. Even the extremes of the social realism of ` 
Durkheim and the social nominalism of F. H. 
Allrort are attributed to elementarism (p. 245), 
The danger of such all-embracing critical cate- 
gories is that they tend to turn analysis into a 
broacside blast, eliminating the evaluation of 
specific-~though perhaps limited—findings 
from other points of view. 

Unfortunately, Asch frequently fakes more 
clear what he is against than what he is for. Fre- 
quently answers to questions consist of little 
more than the assertion of the existence of a 
“field” or a Gestalt. Or even more generally it is 
stated that a given psychological fact has “law- 
ful” relations to others (see, for example, pp. 87, — 
88, 89, 119, 208). The nature and properties of 
“fields” would seem to deserve primary analy- 
sis, together with such “laws” as hold within 
them. The solution of particular problems at 
times leaves one with serious doubt. Causation 
is discovered to be one of the “forms of percep- 
tual organization” (p. 153); psychophysical par- 
allelism, under the name of “isomorphism,” is 
invoked to explain the relation between experi- 
ence and action (p. 159) and expression and 
emotion (p. 1901. What seems to be a purely ver- 
bal category, “relationism,”’ is utilized to elimi- 
nate cultural ard value relativism (pp. 375 f.). 

These difficulties are a product of a genuinely 
thoughtful piece of work. Both the clarity and 
the thoughtfulness of Asch’s study should prove 
to be some of its chief values for students. More- 
over, though it relies much more heavily on the 
older Gestalt than the newer field theorists, the 
point of view is congenial to both sociologists 
and psychologists. 

Don MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota 


Social Psychology: An Analysis of Human Be- 


havior. By Leonarp W. Doos. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xix-+583. $5.00. 


Leonard Decb has written a book designed to 
acquaint the student with little knowledge „of 
psychology or sociology with the subject matter 
and problems oi social psychology. In theory it 
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is eclectic but consistent in its emphasis on 
strictly empirical-experimental verification and 
on the limitations of our knowledge, being built 


about condensations and excerpts, principally < 


from empirica] studies. The author discusses 
these critically, pointing out the questions which 
each such study leaves unanswered. 

The tone of the book is set by a first chapter 
in which Doob argues at length a recurring 
point: that while we must know thè group set- 
ting to know how an individual will act, such 
knowledge by itself will never enable us to pre- 
dict behavior accurately. The first section deals 
with such questions as perception, learning the- 
ory, instincts and culture, language, and in- 
cludes a short course in statistics. The subtler 
problems of motivation are dodged by the sug- 
gestion that w2 substitute “X” for all general 
terms, such as motives, drives, wishes, etc. The 
second and largest section, called ‘The Behav- 
ior of Groups,” deals with group membership 
uniformities (prejudice, crowd behavior, and so 
on) and characteristics associated with special 
group roles (leaders, delinquency and crime, 
etc.). The final section deals with social change 
as a process of individual choice and the learning 
of new responses. 

The avoidance of any elaborated theoretical 
position and the refusal to draw inferences more 
than a step removed from the data frequently 
leave the reader with a sense of having gone 
many places and got nowhere. Notable deficien- 
cies are the retention of a 1920 conception of 
culture and a failure to make significant use of 
role theory, role-taking, and reference group 
theory. The attitude of scientific skepticism 
which pervades the book does not extend to 
such notions as free-floating aggression and the 
leader as father-surrogate, which are treated as 
self-evident. In spite of a catholicity of sources, 
an individualist bias seems to prevent considera- 
tion of personality characteristics as conse- 
quences of the criminal role rather than causes 
of criminal behavior and leads to miscompre- 
hension of Blumer’s statement that social discr- 
ganization does not depend on personal discr- 
ganization. Finally, there is a tendency to view 
the world through rose-colored glasses; “good” 
behavior is more “natural” than bad; socializa 
tion methods tend to change when they are un- 
satisfactory; and the like. 

_ The principal positive features of the book re- 
side in its effective pedagogical quality. It is 
pleasantly written: in language suited to the 
lower college student. The student who com- 


pletes the book will have had a superior training 
@ . 
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in seerching out balanced evaluation of individ- 
ual research pieces and will have been exposed 
to materigi drawn from many disciplines besides 
psychology. Though its omissions and slant 
make it less usable by sociologists than some 
texts by other psychologists, it is a highly 
teachable book and should be successfully used 
in courses taught in psychology departments. 


Rarrn H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Darwin: Competition and Cooperation. By ASH- 
LEY Montacu. New York: Henry Schuman, 
1952. Pp. 148. $2.50. 


Professor Montagu’s essay purports to be an 
exposition of how people generally have come to 
think of the evolutionary process in terms of 
phrases like “the struggle for existence,” “na- 
ture red in tooth and claw,” and “survival of the 
fittest.” Actually, the effort should be viewed as 
a polemic directed against the entire fabric of 
Darwinism in its numerous ramifications, tem- 
pered several times with the author’s protesta- 
tion that he yields to no man in his admiration 
of Darwin’s genius. Competition, connoting 
combativeness, is the ugly beast which, it is 
positively asserted, will be vanquished by altru- 
ism within the next five decades. This work is a 
completed piece from the Harvard Research 
Center in Altruistic Integration and Creativity. 
Hence we may say of Montagu’s effort what he 
himself has said of the work of Charles Darwin, 
namely, that, while the “validity of a theory 
[argument] is unaffected by what suggested it, 

. it doas help us better to understand some- - 
thing of its nature when wé know the conditions 
that led to its origin [formulation]” (pp. 30-31). 

In so jar as Montagu fulfils his promise, the 
work is a contribution to the sociology of knowl- 
edge. Darwin provided a theory in step with the 
times. In a machine age, we are told, men whose 
thoughts are to influence the millions provide 
mechanical explanations. In an°age of unre- 
strained competition in the market place, the ` 
life-process is generalized as one of ggmbative-. 
ness and survival of the fittest. Indeed, Dar- 
win’s evolutionary formula is, by implication, 
presented as an ideology and not as a concep- 
tualization of á scientific problem. It was during 
the early years of Darwin’s life that the “real 
importance of property” was discovered. The 
remark is also dropped that Darwin, though one 
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of the kindest, mildest, and gentlest of men, be- 
longed to the rentier, the oppressor, class. 

As an exponent of a sociology of knowledge, 
the author perceives not only Darwin’s work 
but his own as a reflection of a condition of ex- 
istence of a given age. “Darwin was no less a 
child of his time than we are of ours” (p. 28). 
“Man sees the world according to the kingdom 
that is within him: it should, therefore, not be 
surprising that nature should have been inter- 
preted in terms of nineteenth century human re- 
lations” (p. 48). What is wanting in these gen- 
eralities is that their application bears neither 
on the case of Alfred Russell Wallace, the for- 
gotten man in Montagu’s polemic, nor on that 
of the author himself. Taking the case of Mon- 
tagu-first, how does it happen that he does not 
interpret nature in terms of twentieth-century 
human relations which are, apparently, still 
those of competition, combativeness, and war? 
Why is he sure that the opposite concepts—so- 
clality, mutualism, altruism, love, and co-op- 
erativeness—will become firmly established in 
scientific and secular thought generally during 
the next fifty years? The numerous quotations 
against Darwin supplied from the literature of 
philosophical biology do not provide a hint. - 

The instance of Alfred Russell Wallace is no 
less a puzzle. The Malthusian clue which led 
him to conceptualize the evolutionary process in 
‘terms of nineteenth-century social relations did 
not also, as in Derwin’s case, constrain him to 
make sociology a branch of biology. Though the 
scientific careers of the two men were remarka- 
bly similar, in their thinking about man in soci- 
ety they belonged to different schools. The one 
may, perhaps, be called a liberal radical, the 
‘other a utopian socialist. Wallace was a lifelong 
admirer of Robert OWen and was profoundly in- 
fluenced by Henry George’s Progress and Pover- 
ty. He was no friend of the merchant who pro- 
claimed that ‘business was cutting each other’s 
throats and making the public pay for it.” He 
was, as Robert Owen might have said, a cham- 
pion of union. 

Could the Answer to the problem set by Mon- 
tagu reside in the fact that both Darwin and 
Wallace were principally interested in system- 
atics? Are there valid reasons for supposing that 
a taxonomist would approach the problem of the 
` variety of existing life-forms and their history 
differently from, say, a comparative anatomist? 
That is to say, would an anatomist have been 
impressed with Malthus’ argument as a basis for 
conceptualizing a scientific problem similarly to 
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Darwin and Wallace? As for the origination and 
propagation of the broad attitude which passed 
under the name “Darwinism,” the result would 
have been the same, had Darwin and Wallace 
never been born. Herbert Spencer, whose intel- 
lectual lineage traces back through British non- 
conformity and dissent, published his paper 
‘Developmental Hypothesis’ in 1852 and 
“Progress: Its Law and Cause” in 1856. Social 
Statics appeared in 1851. In any case, Montagu 
has not offered convincing evidence that Dar- 
win’s social background and the period in which 
he lived led to his stating a scientific problem in 
terms of nineteenth-century social relations. 


JOSEPH SCHNEIDER. 
Indiana University 


Paris et agglomération parisienne. By P. H. 
CHOMBART DE LAUWE with the assistance of 
S. ANTOINE, J. Bertin, L. CHAUVET, L. 
COUVREUR, and J. GAUTHIER. 2 vols. Paris: 
Presses univérsitaires de France, 1952. Pp. 
xi-+-262; viii-+109. Fr. 1,600 and 600. 


Outstanding among younger research soci- 
ologists in France is Paul H. Chombart de 
Lauwe, an urban sociologist attached both to 
the Centre d’Etudes sociologiques and to the 
Musée de |’Homme. He is leading a group of 
specialists and students in a monumental series 
on Peris, of which the two volumes under con- 
siderzticn are but the first to be published. The 
authcrs have taken advantage of all the preced- 
ing work by English and American students of 
the city and have added a number of ideas of 
their 2wn. The result is the beginning of what is 
perhaps the most comprehensive study of ur- 
banism ever undertaken. 

Tke first volume—entitled L’Espace social 
dans une grande cité—presents some of the basic 
characteristics of Paris and the concepts and hy- 
pethtses of analysis. Social space is the key 
term, and it is ccnsidered to have both an ecolog- 
ical and a cultural dimension. Ecological factors 
may be presented by themselves, but they are 
never to be considered as operating independ- 
ently of cultural influences. Thus man is seen 

oth as a product of his milieu and as an influ- 
ence cn it. Four hypotheses are set forth and 
are verified by the widest range of statistical, 
cartozraphic, photographic, and descriptive 
data: (1) The urban community is made up of 
natural areas, in which ecological unity is cotn- 
bined with sociological and historical unity. 
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(2) The natural areas are readily grouped into | 


concentric zones, encircling not only the center 
but also the city itself. (3) Social classes are sys- 
tematically distributed into sectors that cross 
the concentric zones. (4) The working class is 
most influenced by urban life and is most adapt- 
able to it. 

A most interesting set of maps and aerial 
photographs is presented and compared. Rela- 
tionships are shown between demographic char- 
acteristics, class distribution, religious practices, 
newspaper readership, anthropometric measure- 
ments of the residential population, conditions 
of housing, juvenile delinquency, sickness rates, 
voting behavior, movie theaters and their clien- 
tele, ethnic groups, doctors’ offices, and other 
factors that have fascinating implications and 
contribute much to the understanding of human 
behavior. The technical excellence of the maps 
and photographs is higher than in most com- 
parable American studies. Some techniques are 
novel: for example, trends in political behavior 
are shown by mapping ratios in party support at 
two different times instead of mere raw figures 
or percentages. The failure of the church to keep 
up with population movements is shown by 
maps indicating the size of populations served 
by each priest. The restricted character of the 
population in passage is suggested by the dis- 
tribution of all relatives of five upper-class and 
five lower-class families, as well as by mapping 
the movemer.ts over a year of an eighteen-year- 
old girl of the upper class. They predict that, 
moving westward, the business and upper-class 
districts of Paris will soon bump up against an 
industrial suburb. 

The second volume deals with methods of re- 
search for the study of a large city and contains 
particularly valuable suggestions for the making 
of maps and aerial photographs, on which latter 
subject Chombart has published two previous 
books. The Appendix contains an excellent essay 
on the value of ecology and sociology, fer city 
planning. An elaborate outline and question- 
naire are offered for the comparative study of 
cities. The whole ends with an exhaustive list of 
books, in all languages, on the city. 

One has to know something about Paris to 
follow this report, which is perhaps not too great 
a limitation, since most French-reading people 
can be expected to know the city of France. A 
similar parochialism is to be seen in the lack of 
comparison with other cities: for example, no in- 
dication is given as to whether the seven-zone 
classification might be applicable to other 
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cities. The book is marred by some errors in 
translation from English into French: for ex- 
ample, the French word “urbanisme” means 
“city planning,” but the English word “urban- 
ism,” as in Wirth’s article on “Urbanism as a 
Way of Life,” does not refer to city planning. 

The broad sociological framework of this 
basically ecological study furnishes a model for 
the study of urban society. If behavior must be 
abstracted to be studied scientifically, it must be 
reintegrated for purposes of prediction or appli- 
cation, French sociology has always had an ulti- 
mate interest in humanitarian application and 
has often given concrete evidence that scientific 
excellence is not incompatible with humanitari- 
an interest. Chombart’s study is a fitting con- 
tinuation of this high tradition. 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
Universtiy of Minnesota 


Stalistics for Sociologists. By MARGARET JARMAN 
Hacoop and Daner O. Price. Rev. ed. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. 
xi+575. 


The basic text and organization of the first 
edition (by Hagood alone in 1941) has been re- 
tained in the 1952 revision: the portion formerly 
devoted to population methods kas been 
drapped; the organization of chapters slightly 
modified; and new materials added on the uses 
of Guttman scaling and factor analysis. But the 
two editions are disappointingly similar. One 
questions particularly the wisdom of the divi- 
sion between so-called “descriptive” and “in- 
ductive” statistics. If statistics is properly 
taught as the art and technique of ~easoning 
from the particular to the general, the student 
will acquire the noninductive or descriptive use _ 
of certain measures as a by-product with little 
effort. To teach materials in the order recom- 
mended in the present text involves awkward 
repetition. For example, on page 123, S = 
a/2x7/N, and on page 249 the student receives 
the lame explanation, “it is generally agreed” 
that it is better to use 6 = ~+/2x?/N — 1 as a 
estimate of. o It is more satisfactagys following 
Wilks (1949), to introduce `a finite sampling dis- 
tribution and arithmetically demonstrate that if 
the variance is estimated from a sample, the de- 
nominator is W — 1; from the entire universe, 
N. With such an approach many aspects of “de- 
scriptive” statistics can become speciel casesof * 


X 
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estimation and be integrated into a straightfor- 
ward presentation. 

In the Introduction the euthors indicate that 
. they have attempted “to include all the basic 
statistical methods which have been used in so- 
ciological research.” In all probability this has 
not been attained, and one wonders if it is a 
proper objective for an introductory text. De- 
termination of the exact made in grouped data; 
the mean deviation; higher moments and possi- 
bly consideration of time series, might well be 
omitted from an introductory course. The re- 
cently added chapters on Guttman scaling and 
factor analysis could quite properly be sacrificed 
for a more satisfactory discussion of types of er- 
ror, assumptions underlying tests, statistical ef- 
ficiency, transformations, and nonparametric 
techniques. A book of the same length and the 
same “nonmathematical” level could present a 
real “1952” set of statistical tools. 

The authors are to be commended for their 
use of the analysis of variance to summarize the 
properties of what they call “observational,” in 
contrast with “experimental,” data. They weak- 
en the force of their examples by an equivocal 
indorsement of the appropriateness of such ap- 
plications (see p. 381). Perhaps in later revisions 
they will reassure sociologists that careful atten- 
tion to the assumptions underlying the analysis 
of variance is ordinarily not required when one is 
interested only in appraising the difference be- 
tween means of observed data. 

One might ask whether the authors’ use of 
sociological illustrative materials constitutes a 
unique advantage. Here, again, one can give 
` only qualified approval. There is an almost ex- 
clusive use of large-sample census data. At no 


' place do the authors apply statistics to the task 


of selecting betweenecompeting alternatives, 
which, in turn, have implication for sociological 
theory. The advantage gained by the use of 
demographic data is more than counteracted by 
their failure to include exercises extending the 
student’s understanding of the text and the role 
of statistics in sociology. 

The teaching of statistics is no longer a 
fringe affair, to be delegated without review to 
the more empirical members of our faculties. 
Statistics tast be taught to our students in such 
a way that the substantive concerns of sociology 
_and the logic of inquiry are more closely related. 


For a text to deserve wide adoption by sociolo- 


gists, it should incorporate every trick of peda- 
gogy we know; it should be abreast of statistical 


theory; and it should provide ample exercises . 


*- 
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drawn from varizd sociological investigations. 
Neither the book under review nor any other 
text known to the writer satisfies these criteria. 


FRED L. StropTrBECcK 
Yale University 


Social Problems. By W. WALLACE WEAVER. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951. 
Pp. vili+791. $5.00. 


Weaver’s Social Problems has been used for a 
year in classes in a large urban university. The 
instructors who Lave used it agree that it very 
capably serves the purpose for which it was in- 
tended: to provide comprehensive material for 
an introductory course in social problems taken 
by students not seeking advanced training in 
Sociological theory. The material is acceptably 
written, and student criticism has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Those who examine this text closely will 
probably agree that it is an ‘exacting effort oi 


‘scholarship. There is no watering-down of sub- 


ject matter to appeal to the uneducated appe- 
tite. Nor has the author artificially confined 
himself to the field’ of sociology in his eclectic 
treatment of causes and cures for socia] prop- 
lems. One may differ with the author in his 
choice of topics. His interests carry him over & 
wide range of human problems. This leaves the 
instructor some latitude in the treatment of 
topics for a one-semester course. 

A text with as much up-to- date statistical 
material as this will require periodic revision. 
The reviewer hopes that the next edition may 
contain a stronger treatment of recent findings 
concerning the social psychology of race differ- 
ences, 

An interesting book about social problems 
cannot escape a value orientation. In the 
author’s case it appears to be that of the middle- 
class eqmmunitv in which students taking the 
course live. All in‘all, this is an excellent educa- 
tional text which seems to have achieved a per- 
manent place in the field. 

PURNELL BENSON 
Temple Universtiy 


The Millennium of Hieronymus Bosch: Outlines 
of a New Interpretation. By WILHELM 
FRANGER. Translated by Errune WILKINS 
and Ernst KAISER. Chicago: University af 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xiii-+-164. $10.00. 


t 
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Some years ago Louis Wirth proposed the 
phrase “the sociology of intellectual life” as a 
descriptive title for empirical studies relating in- 
tellectual work to group membership. It was 
perhaps inevitable that sociologists, apart from 
some notable exceptions, have not developed 
such a program of investigation. Such studies 
would require a breadth and depth of learning, 
say, in the history and sociology of art, which 
sociologists could not be expected to command. 
It is gratifying, therefore, that the work has 
been undertaken by specialists in many fields 
and that they have often made useof sociological 
concepts. Wilhelm Frängers Millennium of 
Hieronymus Bosch is a striking case in point. 

A superb translation of the work has now 
been made available to us, with reproductions 
not only beautiful but sufficiently clear to facili- 
-tate the reading of a difficult text. Mr. Franger 
observes that the interpretation of Bosch’s work 
has suffered in the past from the assumption 
that it was in the orthodox Catholic tradition. 
The author shows that a number of his tryptichs 
were clearly heterodox; the center piece of one 
of these contains a comprehensive pictorial in- 
dictment of the church, including the pope. Art 
historians erroneously regarded Bosch’s work as 
' orthodox and interpreted its apparently hetero- 
dox content as a warning against evil. According 
to Franger. this dilemma can be resolved only 
by seeking ‘‘Bosch’s patron in some community 
outside the Càurch.” If a community ¢an be 
found whose thinking provides a better clue to 
the weird symbols of Bosch’s work, then we are 
entitled to discard the tortured interpretations 
by which, for lack of an alternative frame of ref- 
erence, an unintelligible content is forced into 
the mold of orthodoxy. 


The book is devoted to a detailed demonstra- . 


tion of this thesis. This involves, in the first 
place, an examination of surviving texts record- 
ing heresy trials in the Netherlands. One of the 
trials yields enough of the heterodox doctrine of 
the Brothers of the Free Spirit for the author to 
reconstruct their basic beliefs from a number of 
corroborative sources. In the light of this doc- 
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trine, Fringer then examines the tryptich in 
much detail, with a convincing mastery of me- 
dieval ast and folklore. He achieves < recon- 
structicn of meaning otherwise lost ta us be- 
cause we have no knowledge of Bosch’s life or 
intentions; we have today nothing but the evi- 
dence of these strikingly beautiful but enig- 
matic paintings. The case for such an interpreta- 
tion rests, I believe, on the degree to waich co- 
herent meaning can be attributed to every de- 
tail. Its interest for sociologists lies in che fact 
that Professor Fraénger infers the existence of a 
community from an altar piece which is intend- 


_ed for wership but which does not contain any of 


the conventional objects of worship and that he 
has discovered this community and its beliefs, 
which are shown, in turn, to explain Bosch’s 
work, 

Now that heresy trials are being revived in 
modern dress, this work is not so medieval in 
problem as it is in substance. With several 
others, it calls attention to the existence of se- 
cret communities in the late Middle Ages, in 
which groups of men came to a shared under- 
standing of the world. that more or less varied 
from prevalent opinion. (A convenient survey is 
contained in E. E. Lowinsky, Secret Chromatic 
Ari in the Netherlands Motet [1946)). 

But the difficulties which stand in the way of 
reconstructing such semiprivate universes of , 
discourse make it appear probable that the 
nexus between a community and the content of 
its intellectual life will be intimate if the com- 
munity is smal] and exclusive and if its symbolic 
expressions are meaningful only to the initiated. 
When we inquire into the social foundations of 
intellectual life in the Great Society, we must, 
therefore, expect more illumination of the con- 
ditions than of the content of creative work. A 
comparison of Fränger’s remarkable study with 
Martin Wackernagel’s Der Lebensraum des 
Kinstlerg in der florenfinischen Renaissance 
(1933), illuminates this contrast in a striking 
manner. 

l REINHARD BENDIX 
Unizcersity of California ° 
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Correcting improper item on page 450 of our 
January issue: 
SCHULER, EDGAR A.; GIBSON, Duane L.; FIERO, 

MAUDE L.; and BROOKOVER, WILBUR B. Outside 
Readings in Soctology. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1952. Pp. xii +-884. $2.95. “Readings 
for introductory students covering environment 
and preconditioning; person and group; social 
organization; collective behavior; stratification 
and mobility; institutions; human ecology; com- 
munication; social and cultural change; dis- 
organization; and social planning. 


ANDREWS, KENNETH R. (ed.). The Case Method of 
Teaching Human Relations and Administration. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiv-+271. $4.50. Papers on the use of cases, to- 
gether with some cases. 

ANSHEN, RUTH Nanna. Moral Principles of Action: 
Man’s Ethical Imperative. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xii-+72C. $7.50. Thirty-five es- 
says, a few on sociological subjects. 

APPLEGATE, MELBOURNE S. Understanding That 
Boy of Yours. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1953. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

Baron, Barctay. The Doctor: The Story of John 
Stansfeld of Oxford and Bermondsey. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. ix+228. 
$3.75. Biography of an English doctor and clergy- 
man who served in slum parishes in South Lon- 
don and Oxford and, just before the war, as a 
medical missionary in East Africa. 

BERNDT, Ronatp M. Dyjanggawul: An Aboriginal 
Religious Cult of Morthzastern Arnheim Land. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 
xxiii+-320. $7.50. 

Bocue Donatp J. A Methodological Study of Migra- 
tion and Labor M obthity in Michigan and Ohio in 
1947. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Foundation, Miami 
University, 1952. Pp. vi-+-100. $1.00. 

Bossarp, JAMES H. S.; LUNDEN, WALTER A.; BAL- 
LARD, LLOYD V.; and Foster, LAURENCE (eds.). 
Introduction to Sociology. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stack- 

- pole Co., 1952. Pp. xv-+666. 

‘BREESE, G3@RALD, and WaITEMAN, Dororay E. 
(eds.). An Approach to Urban Planning. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. ix+ 
147. $2.00. 

BRIDGMAN, MARGARET. Collegiate Education for 
Nursing. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. Pp. 205. $2.50. 


Brooks, GEORGE W., et al. Interpreting the Labor 
Afovement. Madison, Wis.: Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1952. Pp. x +207. $3.00. A 
symposium of ten papers. 

CARAN, Y. L. Ed. Max Weinreich. Studies in Yiddish 
Folklore. New York: Yiddish Scientific Institute 
~-VYIVO, 1952. Pp. 374. 

CANNON, Ina M. On the Social Frontier of Medicins: 
Pioneering in Medical Social Service. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+273. 
$4.75. Account of a social movement. 

Cavan, RUTH SHONLE. The American Family. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953. Pp. xiv+ 
658. $5.00. New text by an author who wrote one 
on the same subject eleven years ago. 

CERMES, K, M. T. Ancient Sparta: A Re-examina- 
tion of the Evidence. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1952. Pp. 527. $8.75. 

CouFrFIGNAL, Loris. Les Machines è penser. Paris: 
Les Editions de Minuit, 1952. Pp. 153. Descrip- 
tion of adding and writing, reading and selecting, 
and calculating machines. Later chapters deal 
with the mechanizing of logic and the problem of 
thought and present a program of research on 
these matters. l 

ELDRIDGE, SEBA. Tke Dynamics of Social Action. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952. 
Pp. v +119. $2.50. A manual for those who would 
help solve social problems—by local organization, 
use of professionals in the field, mass communica- 
tions, etc. 

ELLIOTT, MABEL A. Crime in Modern Society. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xvi+873. $6.00. 
A new textbock. : 

Fay, C. R. Round about Industrial Britain 1830- 
1860. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1952. Pp. ix+227. $5.50. Essays on social and 
economic history. 

FRANGER, WILHELM. Trans. Eithne Wilkins and 
Ernst Kaiser. The Millennium of Hieronymus 
Bosch: Outlines of a New Interpretation. Chicago: 
University of (Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xiii-+164. 
$10.00. Interpretation of the symbolic painting of 
the sixteenth-century artist as expressing the 
ideology of the heretical cult of the Adamites. 

Frencu, Davin G. An Approach to Measuring Re- 
sulis in Social Work. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+178. $3.00. 

Frrep, Morton H. Fabric of Chinese Sectety: A 
Study of thr Social Life of a Chinese County Seat. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1953. Py. 
x-+242. $4.25. 
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Gourley, G. Doucias. Public Relations and the 
Police. Springfield, IN.: Charles C. Thomas, 1953. 
Pp. xviii+123. $5.75. Report of a survey of atti- 
tudes toward police in Los Angeles. 

GUTKIND, E. A. Our World from the Air: An Inter- 
national Survey of Man and His Enzironment. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 252. $7.50. Aerial photographs of various 
man-altered landscapes: cities, villages, fields, 
harbors, etc. 

HALE, ROBERT L. Freedom through Law: Public Con- 
trol of Private Governing Power. New ‘York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi+591. 
$7.50. General book on economic liberty, its his- 
tory; the legal doctrines and their applications. 

HAVEMAN, Dr. J. De Ongeschoolde Arbeider: Een 
sociologische analyse. Assen: Van Gorcum & Co., 
1952. Pp. 224. An original survey of the unskilled 
workers in several cities. The interviews used are 
shown and the results appear in tables in the text. 


HILiMAN, ARTHUR, and CASEY, ROBERT J. Tomor- 


rows Chicago. Chicago: University ol Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x+-182. $3.50. A sociologist and 
a newspaperman analyze causes of widespread 
local blight and prescribe remedies. 
HOLLINSHEAD, BRYON S. Who Should Go so College. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvi+190. $3.00. Summarizes date on who 
attends college and why they go and discusses the 
terms of solution of the problem of who should 


go. 

HOPPER, STANLEY R. (ed.). Spiritual Problems in 
Contemporary Literature. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xiii+298. $3.00. Comtains an 
essay on sociology and the literary artist; others 
of possible sociological interest are one by 
Daiches, on poetry and tradition; one by Ken- 
neth Burke; one on the use of myth in Kafka and 
Mann; and a section on the beliefs o? various 
kinds of modern literary artists. 

Innis, HArotp A. Changing Concepts of Time. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1952. Po. 
vii+141. $3.00. Last work of the distinguished 
Canadian and historian of economic institutions. 

Jounnson, GERALD W. The Making of a Southern In- 
dustrialist. Chapel Hill: University cf North 
Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. viii+84. $2.00. A 
biographical study of Simpson Bobo Taner. 

KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE; Murray, HENRY’ A.; and 
SCHNEIDER, Davin M. (eds.). Personality: In Na- 
ture, Society and Culture. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1953. Pp. xxv+70i+xv. Text, 
$5.75; trade, $7.50. Revision of a 1948 zextbook 
enlarged, being a collection of essays or. person- 
ality by about forty anthropologists, b: ologists, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists. 

Knowtss, K. G. J. C. Strikes: A Study in Industrial 
Conflict. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. xiv-+330. $8.75. Well-documented work of 
history, together with theoretical analysis. Intro- 
ductory chapter on ‘“The Nature of Strixzes.’’ 


Koater, Frep. Evolution and Human Destiny. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 120. 
$2.75. Treatment of evolution at levels of integra- 
tion, With human society included. 

KONSTANTINOVSKY, Boris A. Soviet Law in Action: 
The Recollected Cases of a Soviet Law-er, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. x+ 
77. $1.50. 

KROEBER, A. L. (ed.). Anthropology Today: An En- 
cyclopedte Inventory. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. xv-+966. $9.00. 

KROEBER, A. L. Tke Nature of Culture. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. vili +437. 
$6.50. Fifty papers, most of them previously pub- 
lished. The author considers them these of his 
papers which are of most general interest. 

Lamont, Coruss. Soviet Civilization. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xviii+433. 
$5.00. General work with chapters on ethnic rela- 
tions, religion, cultural progress, as well as foreign 
policy. 

LYNSKEY, E. M. The Government of the Catholic 
Church. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1952. 
Pp. x+99. $2.00. Description of organization; the 
bishop and his powers, the pope, and—of special 
interest to Americans—national (ethnic) rela- 
tions in the church. 

McCoy, SueLsy T. French Inventions of the 
Eighteenth Century. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1952. Pp. 212. $4.50. 

MACKENROTH, GERHARD. Sinn und Ausdruck in der 
sozialen Formenwelt. 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. 216. 
Critical essay of modern trends in sociology and 
social psychology. 

MARTIN, WILLIAM E., and STENDLER, CELIA BURNS. 
Child Development: The Process of Growing Up in 
Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxii+519. 

Masse, BENJAMIN L., S.J. (ed.). The Catholic Mind 
through Fifty Y ears-—1903-1953. New York: 
America Press, 1952. Pp. xxi+681. $5.00. 

Monvracu, M. F. Asutry. Man’s Mosi Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of R8ce. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xxiii +362. $5.00. Third edition 
with some new material. 

Mouzumpar, Harmas T. Mahkaime Gandhi: Peaceful 
Revolutionary. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. Pp. xi+-127. $2.00. 

Possony, STEFAN T. A Century of Conflict: Com- 
munis! Techniques of World Revolution. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. Xx+439. $7.50. 

QUEEN, STUART ALFRED, and CARPENTER, DAVID 
Barkey. The American City, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. ®% viii+383. 
$5.50. 

Rem, Josers H., and HAGAN, HELEN R. Residential 
Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
New York: Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. ix+313. $3.50. Descriptions of 

` twelve institutions where such treatment is given. 
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ment, discharge, are some of the items covered 
for each. 

RECKEN, Henry W. The Volunteer Work Camp: A 
Psychological Evaluation. Cambridge: Addison- 


Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii-+262. Mono- . 


graphic study. Procedures are described, and 
findings given on short-run and long-run effects of 
work-camp experience. In an appendix, Gordon 
Allport evaluates Frierds Volunteer Work 
Camps in Germany. i 

RUSTOW, ALEXANDER. Ortstestimmung der Gegen- 
wari. Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1952. Pp. 
x+710. DM 28. Volume II of the author’s trea- 
tise in which he will give a universal historical 
critique of culture. This volume is entitled ‘‘The 
Way of Freedom.” 

Scort, Jerome F., and LYNTON, R. P. The Commu- 


nity Factor in Modern T echnology: An Inter- 


national Study of the ‘Sense of Belonging” in 
Industry. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 169. $1.00. 

SEN, Ajit Kumar. The I slamic State and Other Po- 
litical Essays. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 
1950. Pp. 141. 3s. 2d. Previously published essays 
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